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TO0-TWE 
Moſt Reverend Father in God_ .. 
= 1 CU F'* = 


By Divine Providence 
LORD Arch-Biſhop of- Canterbury, 


| Primate and Metropolitan 


OF ALL 


ENGLAND. 


My Lord, 


V TITH the loweſt ſub- 
for the Preſumption of 
this Addreſs, it coming from One, 


who is ſo utterly unknown to Your 
Grace, and if He was, hath not. the 


and it is hard not to ſhare in an:In- - 
fluence, which is ſo general ; ſince 
All Men enjoy the Diffultyeneſs - of 

A 3 the -. 


miſſion I beg Pardon 


ATT. 


The EPISTLE 
the Suin-beams, You can Illuftrate e- 
.ven the meaneſt Perſon and make 
him conſiderable ; being conſcious 
to My ſelf, that my Abilities were 
not equal to the Attempt, it was con- 
ſequencly above- my Ambition too ; 
bur when 1 acquaint Yew Lordſhip 
with the Motive that induc'd me to 
Appear thus forward, I hope it will 
in ſome meaſure Atone for that which 
atherwiſe may be thought an Intruſion 
into ſuch an awful Preſence : The 
Morals of Plutarch being Tranſlated by 
feveral Hands, All the Undertakers con- 
curr'd unanimouſly in Your Lord- 
ſhip; as the Patron, but their eſteem- 
ing Me a fit Inſtrument to ſollicite it 
for them proceeded altogether from 
the Partiality of their Afefion ; I was 
very: unwilling; that the Volume 
ſhould loſe ſo Great a Macenas, and 
therefore choſe rather to Sacrifice my 
lictle reputation to their kind Im- 
portunity and the public Cenſure than 
that it ſhould' go Unfprefacd ; It 
| would 
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would be Confidence in Me :to tell 
Your Lordſhip, That the Author of 
them was the wiſeſt Man of his Age, 
and if He had been a Chriſtian, One of 
the Beſt too 3 bur it was his ſevere 
Fate to flouriſh in thoſe Days of Jy- 
norance, which 'tis a favourable Opini- 
on to hope the Almighty will one time 
wink at, That our | Souls may be 
with theſe Philoſophers together in 
the ſame State of Bliſs ; I conſidered. 
likewiſe, that though Your ſublime 
Condition might Command our ut- 
moſt Obſervances, ſo the Nature of 
the Subject juſtly Entitled ir ſelf 
to Your Protection ; For there are 
ſome Pieces in this celebrated Heathen 
of the moſt Refind Morality, that 
ever were writ, This may ſeem to 
juſtity the Decency of the Dedicati- 
on, tho there is no Occaſion for it in 
any other reſpe& : For Your Life is 
the Tranſcript of thoſe Vertues 
which are here taught, You practiſe 
all the Precepts better than He hath 

A 4 deſcrib'd 
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defcrib'd them in Theory, and the 
Rays which were weak, becauſe 
diſperſed in divers Chapters, are all 
anied 3 in Your Lordfhip, as a ſhining 
Light ; I ſhould be unjuſt to the Ex- 
peRtarion of the World, if F did not 

ive ſome Account of: thoſe Excel- 
Pod which Adorn your Grace , but 
this is a Task for one of mare po- 
lite Attainments than my felf ; if I 
ſhould rake the Pencil in order to a 
draught, I have not Rrength to ma- 
nage it; for my Hand muſt needs 
tremble with the Apprehenſton of fo 
difficult a Performance, even the moſt 
Ingenuous Deſigner would find him- 
ſelf at a loſs to hit all the Features, 
and after the Efforts of his Art, muſt 
confeſs, that it is hut a very faint 
Copy ; But to trace the firſt Lines of 
Your Portraite ; Cambridge, my Lord, 
had the bloom of Your Years, and 
was The Happy Motber of ſuch a Re- 
nowned Prelate : This is an Accefhon 
of Fame They may always boaſt of, 
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| and any Univerſity would congendfor: 


une *Retutangcahat we 


Ir Is | ht ; | 
+2nd ire forcd to 


thoſe Kiriftures firſk 


broke us out, which have ſince made 


the xubole Engliſh Hemiſphere ſerene; 
and You put forth thole early hopes 


of Your Self which You have made 
good by all che Actions of Your Lite ; 
tho there was little necd of Cultivati- 


on, where the Soil was fo naturally 


Fruitful, and Inftruftion to Your 
Lordſhip even inthe Tenderneſs of 
your Youth, was like enamelling ups 
on Gold, it might give ic an outward 
Varniſh, but the:Marterials had an 
Original Value in themſelves ; bur 
tho we are rabb's of the Glory to 
have your LordWWyp bred up in any of 
our Colledges, yer your Authority pre- 
ſides amongſt ſome of Us,and we ex- 
perience the Reſults of that Wiſdom, 
which is matur'd by Age, and-con- 
firm'd by a long Tract of 0bſervazions; 
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You are particularly the wiſiter of one 
Foundation, which is the moſt Elegant 
in the World ; for it conſiſts of thoſe 
who are both Gentlemen and Scholars, 
and who are not only the Ornaments 
of our Athens, but a Credit to the Na- 
| tion in General; for here they im- 
prove the Intervals of a Noble Lei- 
ſure, that they may drop ripe into 
the Funitions of Church and State, and 
ſome who have made the brighteſt Fi- 
gure in either, have here imbib'd their 
Rudimen:s, and been tin&tur'd with 
.thoſe firſt Endowments, which have af- 
terwards render'd them theDelizhr and 
Benefit of thole Generations they have 
livd in: Burt (my Lord) the Place 
which was the Scene of your Educa- 
tion, became at laſt the Sphere of your 
Government, and then you gave 
thoſe rare Inſtances of a vaſt Under- 
| Rtanding and a clear Inſight into the 
Nature of all Aﬀairs, how intricate 
{oever, that by theſe Specimens it was 
yery manifeſt that you were _ 
Or 


DEDICATORE 
for extraordinary Things : The Fel- 


lows ſaw with an anxious Concern, that 
thoſe Rich Qualities, which prefer'd 
you amongſt them, were like to de- 
prive them of you too; that thoſe 
Limits were too narrow for your Ge- 
nius, and that it requir'd a more ex- 
renſive Province to dilate it ſelf in, 
Pauls which had ſtood the Shock of 
ſo many Ages, began now to threaten 
an entire Downfal, and call'd for your 
charitable hand to relieve her, now 
ſhe was grown decrepid, and to re- 
pair her Decays of Time ; You Aſſert- 
ed her Rights and Husbanded her Re- 
venues with that frugal, that ſplen- 
did Oeconomy that ſhe began to recover 
her former Complexion, and her wrinkles 
ro look florid, till at laſt the fell a Sa- 
crifice in that diſmal Conflagration, and 
had Burning inſtead of Beauty ; This 
was an Affliting Accident to ſee all 
your Induſtry and Sollicitations buris 
ed in rubbiſh ; yet your Care {urviv'd 
the Deſolation; as Ancas did Anchiſes 
VOu 
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you retriev'd the Reverend Pile out of 
Fire, and were as diligent to raiſe ir 
out of Aſhes, as you were before tg 
{upport it's Ruines; And now, my 
Lord, you have receiv'd a full Recom- 
penſe for all your Piety, like Phidras 
his Statue you only wanted fuch an 
Eminence ag this to. be ſet upon, that 
thole delicate. ſtrokes might be con- 
{ſpicuonus, which were darkned by a 
lower Scituation z Whilſt others only 
reſemble that of Alcmenes, they ap- 
pear poliſh'd and well wrought to a 
nearer View, but are unpleaſant and 
deform'd Objets, when they are 
raisd, for they bear no proportion 
to your Height : For when the Man 
moves in an Yrb ſuitable ro his Birth 


and Capacity, the Humility of his For- 


tune conceals his Faults with his Per- 


fon : Bur when He ftruggles for an 
Aſcendant, He only graſps at a Sword 
He cannot weild ; For he hath not an 
aim to direCt the Blow, nor Candor to 
mitigate the Edye ; his elevated Sta- 

1:01 
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tion only makes his Failares the more 
viſible, under an affected Smooth- 
neſs diſlembleth the moſt violent 
Reſolutions, and grows wild in too 
large a Scope of Dominion : But 
you, my Lord, have a quiet different 
Turn in your Diſpoſition, for as your 
Mint conducted you to the Aſcent, fo 
an equal Temper aflur'd your Foot- 
ſeps, and kept you ſteady when you 
arriv'd the Top; ſo that you could 
look down from che Precipice of Ho- 
nour without being giddy ; and what 
adds a Luſtre to your Deſerts, Majeſty 
It ſelf plac'd youthere,that you mighr 
be a Bleſſing to the preſent Age, and 
an Example to Poſterity ; Your Pro- 
motion, as it was an At of Grace, 
which flow*d from the Throne of Ce- 
ſar,lo it was an effect of that Exquiſite 
Judgment which all the World acknow- 
ledgeth to be ſo remarkable in HIM. 
You could not lie long obſcur'd tho 
you induſtriouſly ſought it ; the Fame 
of your Goodneſs ſcatter'd a —_ 
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by which you were purſued into your 
Retreats ; ſo that at laſt the Regrets of 
your Modeſty were forcibly overcome, 
and you were almoſt compelled to 
accept of that Dignity you were. e- 
very way fo well fitted to fuſtain ; 
indeed, my Lord, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to decline the Nice Remarks of 
a Wiſe and Diſcerning Prince, who hath: 
the quickeſt Eye to find out a tranfcens» 
dant Worth, and the moſt generous 
Temper to reward it; A Prince who 
hath the Goodneſs of Troan's and the 
Wir of all Auguſtus his Reign ; the [- 
mage of the Deity is ſo cloſely im» 
pre(s'd upon him, that the 7d.ea comes 
very near the Original, and the 4c- 
compliſhments of Body and Mind make 
him the Beſt and moſt Agreeable of 
Mankind ; All were in ſuſpenſe upon 
whom this important Charge would 
be conferr'd,, but when they heard 
that your Lordſhip was the Perſonage 
they exprels'd their ſatisfaCtion by the 
loudneſs of their. Joy, and- —_ 

the 
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the Royal Choice with an Univerſal Jubi- 
lee; Your Happineſs is now conſum- 
mated for this Life, ſo that the next 
 Repyou are to make mult be to Hea- 
ven to receive Immortality ; but it is the 
Intereſt of our Wiſhes to deſire that 
this may be deferr'd, and that your 
Tranſlation may be late ; for the Acclas 
mations of the People are now chang'd 
into Prayers, that you may long con- 
tinue to fit at the Helm of the pureſt 
and beſt Reformed Church upon Earth ; 
and only loſe your hold through the 
Infirmities incident to a great Old Ave, 
when you muſt expire into a better 
World, That ſo having brought the 
Veſlel into a Pacific Sea, and all the 
Turbulencies are allayed, the Condu#t of 
it may be left caſte for your Succeſſor, 
who will Applaud the Skill of the fors 
mer Pilot, who ſtear'd her through ſo 
many outragious Storms, which on e- 
very fide Aſſail'd her : But (my Lord) 
we will ceaſe any farther to impor- 
tune your Þ atience,and abule that Good- 
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xeſs which is ſo requiſite to forgive us; 
therefore with the bumbleſt Proſtrations 
of Reverence, we kneel to your Grace, 
and beg that you would bleſs our Per» 
ſons, and countenance our Endea- 
vours : And fince | have this fiogular 
Honour done Me, to make my Court 
as Proxy for the reſt of thoſe worthy 
Gentlemen, who ſucceed in the Yo 
lume,[ requeſt a yet farther Indulgence 
for my ſelf, that I may mix my own 
Perſonal Reſpe&ts with thoſe of the 
public, and take this Opportunity to 
declare tothe World, and Aſſure your 
Grace that I am with a moſt paſſtonate 
Devotion and the deepeſt Veneration 
poſſible for your Character and Per- 


ſon, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhips moſt 
Obedient, moſt Faichful and 


very Humble Servant, 


M. Morgans 


b. & RE. 
SE oo EEE. 


THE 


IS requiſite that ſome Ac- 


PREFACE. 
s | count ſhould be given of 
theſe Morals of Plutarch ; 


the Biography of this great Man 
1s already done by an incompara- 
ble Hand, which hath glean'd up 
all the Memoirs that are extant 
of him, and prefix'd them to 
his Lives. The uſefulneſs of this 
way of writing, is a thing ſo un- 
doubted, that *tis ſuperfluous to 
recommend it, {ince no one ever 
objected to it, but the profligate 
Liver, whoſe intereſt it 1s to 
quarrel thoſe Meaſures of Good 
which are preſcrib'd him. For 


Morality reacherth us the trueſt 
2 Max- 
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Maxims of Condu&t for the re- 
oulation of our Manners, and 
furniſheth us with Antidotes a- 
gainſt all our Paſhons, which not 
only qualify the Venom, but en- 
tixely diſperſe it; it calms our 
Anger, and cools our Ambition ; 
it makes our Jealouſies quiet, en- 
ſpirits Fear, and chaſeth away 
Sadneſs. Bur firft, with the ad- 
dreſs of a-skilfut Chirurgeon, it 
lays open the Sore in order to a 
Cure ; it {carches the finuous Ul- 
cer with a Probe, and makes Vice 
odious by its natural Turpitude : 
indeed, it draws the Scene haſtil 
upon the Soul, and fhews itin all 
its Deformities, before it hath 
time to palliate any of its De- 
fefts : As the beſt way to difabuſe 
a Man of a fond Amour, is to 
ſurpriſe his Miſtreſs in Diſhabilet, 
before the hath put on her falfe 
Bluſhes, and adulterated her 


Checks: 
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Cheeks : But then, when it hath 
expos'd the Blemiſhes, ic mixeth 
up a Coſmetic to waſh them 
off; for it ſers forth Vertue in 
ſuch lively Colours, thar *tis the 
Queſtion of a blind Man to ask, 
What it is, ſince he whoever ſaw 
it thus repreſented, muſt needs be 
enamor'd of ſuch a charming Ob- 
ject. It muſt be confeft, that 
Plutarch had all the Qualifications 
to accompliſh him for being 2 
Writer of this kind ; for beſides 2 
vait ſtock of natural Parts, and a 
preat deal of acquired Learning, 
he was a Man of a ſedate com- 
pos'd remper : So that his Precepts 
were Streams which flowed from 
a limpid Fountain within himſelf ; 
and he could not fail of inſtruct- 
ing the World, fince he could 
work off Impreftions when he 
w=_ having the Original con- 
ancly by him: We find likewiſe 
A 2 that 
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that he conlulted the beſt Authors, 
and {ome he mentions, which we 
only value by their loſs, for they 
have never been tranſmitted down 
to us, but either have periſh'd by 
the common injury of Time, or 
the Barbariſm of ſucceeding Ages. 
He was converſant likewiſe with 
the moſt celebrated Poets,as Homer 
and Hefid ; but his chief Favorites 
were Sophocles, Menander and Eu- 
ripides : this laſt no doubt he ad- 
mir'd, not only for the ſweetneſs, 
but the chaſtiry of his Verſe, for 
be truly aflerted the reputation of 
Drammatic Poely, and taught 
Vertve from the Stage, which is 
now not only become ignoble, 
by the geſture of Farce, bur de- 
bauch'd by the falſe Characters of 
Love and Honour, and the moſt 
fulſome Obſcenities. It is very 
diſcernable, by the tenour of his 
Writings, that his way was that 


of 
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of a Common-Place-Book, and 
he made the beſt and trueſt uſe of 
it of any Man ; for he never wrote 
down any thing that was frivo- 
lous, but it muſt have the ſtamp 
of ſome Excellency that was wor- 
thy of his obſervation. Here all 
the Riches of Wit were treaſured 
up, ſo that when he had occaſion 
to lay them our upon a Subject, 
his Quotations were nothing but 
ſtrict Elegance, which not only 
were coincident with, but exceed- 
ingly adorn'd, his Province: So 
that what would ſeem affeCtation 
and pedantry in another Man, was 
in him a ſingular Talent; all char 
can be ſaid againſt his frequent 
Poetry is, that it ſometimes in- 
terrupts the Tranſlator, becauſe ir 
puts him upon a new Task, bur it 
mult be very diverting to the Rea- 
der,for it treats him with variety ; 
for aftex he is tir'd with Meta- 

a } pROrSs 
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hors and Alluſtons in Proſe (as 2 
i. may be weary on Carpet- 
Ground if the Walk is too long) 
there are the tunable Cadences of 
Verle to entertain him ; *ris like 
Muſic betwixt the A&ts, which 
ſerves to relieve the. Audience, 
and prepare them with freſh At- 
rention ; ſo that take him altoge- 
ther, he appears like a piece of 
Moſaic Work, which conliſts of 
ſeveral parts, but all extreamly 
beautiful. As to the Verſions of 
Plutarch, Xylander was an honelt 
-— pn erp and did his beſt, bur 
he was one of thoſe Anomolous 
_ Creatures, call'd a Verbal, and 
which my Lord Refcommon, in his 
Horace's Art of Poetry, that evers 
laſting credit to blank Verfe, ſaith, 
is roo faithful a Tranſlator ; belides 
the roughneſs of his Latin, by 
confining himſelf to this Rarch 'd 
Method, he leaves the Senſe as 


per- 
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perplex'd as he found it, and in 
{ome places *s ſo cloſe and re- 
ſerv'd, that it muſt 'be ſpun out 
with a latitude to give it any fine- 
neſs. He that goes this way to 
work, {hall never make Plutarch 
intelligible ; tor his Periods ſome- 
times are to be ſupply'd, great 
Chaſms to be filld up, nay T'ran- 
ficions-are to be made for him, that 
may conduct him gently from 
- one thought to another: the De- 
compounds eſpecially require Pe- 
riphraſis, they are like Boxes one 
within another, and you muſt 
take them all out, if you would 
ſhew any thing diſtin&t ; but he 
that is ſo ſcrvilelyſuperſtitious,that 
he will not deviate from his Au- 
thor an hairs breadth, muſt throw 
him all into an huddle ; ſo that he 
may be juſtly upbraided with 
what Nero tax'd in the ſtile of Se- 
neca, That it wasan heap of Sand 

as wt 
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without any Cement to unite the 
Grains. Cruſerius was ſorgewhat 
looſned from this ſtiflneſs, but he 
ſeems to fall into the other ex- 
tream, and is a little leaning to- 
wards the Fop; for he makes an 
empty noiſe,” and only abounds in 
words; he hath that which the 
French call Brillant, ſomething 
that glitters, which attracts your 
admiration, but you are never the 
wiſer. But Men of greater conſ1- 
deration have attempted this Au- 
thor, as the Divine Grotins, Luſci- 
nius, Raphael, Jubannes Regins, and 
the good natur'd MelanFon : his 
performance in this caſe, relem- 
bleth his temper, for ?cis eaſy and 
agreeable : Burt the Men who en- 
tirely carried oft the Vogue from 
the reft, were Budeus and Eraſmus ; 
the firſt was a moſt exquiſite Schos 
lar; they ſay of him, that he had 
that admirable faculty, thay he 
= | could 
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could tranſlate a Greek Book into 
Latin, and a Latin into Greek ex- 
tembore, as they transfuſe Liquors 
one into another, without loſing 
the Spirit : He was a great reſtorer 
of Learning to the French Nati- 
on, for he lived in the Time of 
Francs the Firſt, who was a paſſio- 
nate promoter of it 5 and when 
Princes eſpoule the Mules, they al- 
ways thrive under ſuch an auſpici- 
ous Patronage, when the reaſon 
and hope of Reward for ſtudy, lie 
 bothin Car. There is one thing ta 
belamented of him, and which he 
bewails himſelt in one of his E- 
pijiles, char he was diſtracted by ſe- 
cular Avocaticns ; for as he had 
Claſical, {o he had Political Abili- 
ties ; ſo that the King preterr'd him 
to all the Dignities of the Long 
Robe, and made him a Maſter of 
his Requeſts : Thus by obliging 
him to follow the Court, threw 

him 
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him into all thoſe Incommodities 
which are incident ta that ſort of 
life, ſtraitneſs of lodging, and a 
very tedious attendance. To ſay 
any thing of Eraſmus, would be 
to detract from his Character, for 
his Merits ſurpaſs all Encomium 
He had that flexible genius, thar 
he could accomodate it to any 
thing ; for when the folemnity of 
his Matter exacted it, he was very 
graveand ſerious, and then could 
be as jocoſe, when the ſtroaks of 
Railery were neceſlary to chaftiſe 
the Monks, and laſh them our of 
their Follies : His ſtile was of the 
firſt delicacy, and the true Roman 
itamp ; he had that extraordinary 
pleaſantneſs, that his Wit 1s the - 
fame in all Ages, and in all Lan- 
guages; it is a rich Tincture drawn 
off without any Phlegm : He had 
only his counterpart here in Enge 
land, which was Sir Thomas More ; 


they 
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they both ſeem to be horn under 
the ſame jolly Influence ; and the 
ſympathy of their Humor, conci- 
liated a Correſpondence, and 
ſtrengthned a friendſhip berween 
chem ; indeed they reconcil'd rwo 
things very inconſiſtent, which 
were, that ane of that ſtupid Cli- 
mate ſhould be Facetious, and a 
Chancellor a Droll, who dreſt up 
all things, even Death ir ſelf, bur- 
leſquely, and both liv'd and died 
in jeſt. The Verſjon of Monſieur 
Amiat Abbot of Belizane, is very 
laborious, for being encourag'd by 
the favour of his Prince, Henry the 
Second, to whom he dedicates his 
Work ; He had free accels into all 
the Libraries of Jtaly, that ſo by 
the Collation of Manuſcripts, he 
might make it as correct as he 
could. As for our Countryman, 
Dr. Holland, it muſt be allowed 
him, that he underſtood Greek, 

bur 
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but whoever reads hisTranſlation, 
and is impartial, muſt ſay, that he 
was by no means a Maſter of the 
Engliſh Tongue ; for beſides that, 
he wants a Cofia of Expreſſion, 
there's no politeneſs in it ; fo that 
his Inſtructions might be whole- 
ſome, but being convey'd in ſuch 
an unpleaſant yehicle, are diſguſt- 
ful to the Reader ; for having skill 
in the Criticiſms of Accent, without 
a tolerable inſight into any thing 
elſe, he deſerves no more applauſe 
for it, than a dull Judge ought to 
be commended for being a gaod 
Conveyancer, fince in both Caſes 
"tis only a Refuge for thole who 
have no other Endowments to 
give them a Name : His Pegaſus 
was of the true Northern Strain, it 
lerv'd tocarry him out of the Dirt, 
and bring him to his Journey's 
end with an heavy Trot, but there 
was no ſhape jn the Beaſt, nor 

come- 
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comelineſs of ſitting him in the 
Rider ; indeed he was fo trite a 
Scribler, that Philemon ar laſt be- 
came a Tranſlator to a Proverb, 
and his Papers ought to have been 
condemn'd only ro wrap up his 
own Medicines : there is nothing 
ſurvives remarkable of him, but 
the famous Story of the ſame Pen 
with which they ſay he tranſcrib'd 
all his Loads of Writing ; and if 
this is true, 'tis pity the Inſet-Ca» 
bal was not oblig'd with ſuch an 
immortal Relique, that ir might be 
prelerv'd amongſt Aſhmoles Rari- 
ties. Ic is alledg'd by ſome,that all 
of Plutarch ought not to be tranl- 
lated, but only ſome ſelect Chap- 
ters, Which are purely Moral. Bur 
this ſeems to be an Obje&ion on- 
ly of thoſe who go no further than 
the Titles ; and if they find fome 
not ſo promiſing as they expect- 
ed, haſtily conclude, that nothing 


of 
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of importance is comprehended 
under thern. Bur againſt Men of 
their nicenels, it may be juſtly 
contended, that the leaſt Fragment 
in this wiſe Heathen, is of curious 
Remarque, and uſeful ro be 
known ; he hath ſpread an Enter- 
tainment, with Proviſions ſuitable 
to the various Palates of his 
Gueſts : So that here is folid Nous 
riſhment for thoſe of ſtrong Com- 
plexions, and ſomething more de- 
licious for the effeminate Reliſh. 
As to Tranſlations in general, it 
muſt be aftirm'd, that *tis not ſo 
eaſte an undertaking as ſome 
would imagine, and the cheap 
Buftoon would laugh himlelt into 
the Opinion of; for it requires in- 
tenſe thinking to ftnd out the Sente 
of an Author ; the Ore ſome- 
times lies very deep 3 and even 
when you have found the Vein, it 


will coſt ſome labour to cleanſe 
| off 
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off the Droſs, which is ſo compli- 
cated with the Metal, that the ſe- 
paration is very difficult ; ſo that 
*tis a Jong time before you can 
come to refine upon him ; and 
then his meaning is to be caſt into 
a freſh Mold ; and there muſt be 
ſeveral turns of Thoughts before 
you can fit it with adequate Ex- 
preſſions: As the curious Archj- 
ret throws away abundance of 
pieces, before he can meet with 
one that 1s regularly {quare to. ad- 
juſt into its place of the Building. 
There is one Apology to be made 
to the Reader, and we will abulc 
his patience no longer, which is, 
that the Chapters tranſlated, are 
not rank'd in the ſame method as 
they are in Plutarch ; but for this 
it may be ſaid, That as it was a 
thing of Expedition, to work oft 
thoſe which firſt came to hand lo, 
there is no Chronology in Morals; 

| and 
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and if they are all printed at laſt, 


tis not material what Order they 
liein now. This the Publiſher 
engageth todoin Four Volumes 
more, to ſucceed this (co whom 
ſome Acknowledgments are due, 
for his being fo induſtrions in col- 
Iefting the beſt Verfions,and ſend- 
ing. them to the Undertakers) 
which will come out as faſt as the 
Preſs can diſpatch them ; fo thar: 
in a twelve-month's Time the 
World may expect to ſee the 
whole compleated. 
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A Diſcourſe touching the Breeding [ and 
Condu# ] of Children: 


Tranſlated from the Greek by 
Simon Ford D. D. 


Y He courſe which ought to be taken for . 
the Breeding of Free born Children, and 
the means whereby their manners may 
be rendred Vertuous, is that which, 

with the Readers leave, is to be the Suchet of our 
preſent Diſquiſition. 


in the management of which, perhaps it may Of the 
be expedient to. take our riſe from their very -Procreati- 
procreation : | would therefore ( in the firſt place on of Chil- 


adviſe thoſe who delire to become the Parents of 
famous and eminent Children, that they keepnot 
company with all Women that they light on, I 
mean not ſuch as are Harlots, or common Strum- 
: | For ſuch Children as are blemiſhed in their 
Birth, either by the Fathers or the Mothers ſide, 
are liable ro be purfued as long as they live, 
with the indeleble infamy of their baſe Ex- 
traction; as that which offers a ready occaſion to 
all that deſire to take hold of it, of reproaching 
and diſgracing them therewith. So that it was a 

wiſe Speech of the Poet, who (aid | 
B Mi: 
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Misfortune on that Family's entaiÞd, 


Wheſe Reputation in its founder fail'd. 


Wherefore ſince to be well burn gives Men 
a good ſtock of Confidence , the con(ideration 
hereof ought to be of no ſmall value to ſuch who 
deſire to leave behind them a lawful Iflue. For 
baſenes of Birth' doth uſually enfeeble and debaſe 
the Spirits of Men, anfwerably to their Original ; 
as rightly faid the Poet again, 


A bold and during Spirit is often daunted, 
When with the' guilt of Parents crimes "tis haunted. 


As on the contrary, a certain loftineſs and na- 
tural Gallantry of Spirit, is wont to fill the Breaſts 
of thoſe who are born of 1lluſtrious Parents ; of 
which Diophantus the young Son of Themuſtecles 
is 2 notable inſtance, for he is reported to have 
made his boaſt often and in many companies, that 


> whatſoever pleaſed him, pleaſed alſo the Athenians ; 
- for that which he had a mind to, bis Mother humonr- 
ed him in, and bis Fathers Will was in all matters 


compliant eith his Mothers : And the whole People of 
Athens were ruled by bis. Wherefore it was gal- 


| lantly done of the Lacedemonian States, when 


they laid a round fine on their King Archidamus 
for Marrying a ktle Women, giving this reaſon 
for their ſo doing, That he meant to beget ( of ſuch 
« Wife ) not Kings but Kinglings. 

The advice which I am in the next place about 
to give, i indeed no other then what hath: been 
given by thoſe who have undertaken this Argu- 
ment before me. You will ask me what is that ? 
"tis this, That no Man keep company with his Wife 
for 
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Jor Iſſue ſake, but when ht is Sober; as not having 
before either drpnk any Wine, or at leaſt not ro 
ſuch a quancity as to diſtemper him; for = 
uſuglly prove Wine-bibbers and Drunkards, who 
Parents begor them when they were drunk:where- 
fore Diogenes faid to a Stripling ſomewhat Crack- 
Brain'd and half witted : Surely young Man thy F4- 
ther beyot thee when he was Drunk, 


| Let this ſaffice to be ſpoken conceming the Of the 
Procreation of Chilhen; and let us pafs thence to Educarion 
their Education, and here ( to ſpeak ſuratarily ) of then; 


what we uſe to ſay of Arts and Sciences; the ſame 
may be faid concerning Vertue ; that there is a 
concurrence of three things requiſite ro the com- 
pleating thereof in praftiſe : Which are Nature, 
Reaſon #nd Uſe. Now by Rexſon, here I would be 
underſtood to mean Learning : And by Uſe, Ex- 
'erciſe, Of theſe Learning aſliſts Nature with the 
Principles, and Induſtry with the Exerciſe ; and 
all joyned contribute to the” perfetion thereof. 
And accordingly as either of the three is deficient; 
Vertue muſt needs be defetive. For if Nature 
be not improved by Learning, it is blind : If 
Learning be not affilted by Nature, it is maintiet : 
And if Exerciſe fail of the Afiſtance of both, it is 
ImperfeR, as to the attainment of its End. And ag 
m Husbandry, iis firſt requiſite that the Soil be 
Fertile, next that the Husbandman be kilful,, and 
laſtly, that che See4 he Sows be good : For here 
Nature reſembles the Soil, the inftruftor of Youth 
the Husbandinan ,, and the Ratiottal Ptineiples 
and Precepts,, which are taught the Seed; Anth 
wag _ affirm to Have met = 
jyntly. conſpired to the compleating the Souls 0 
Bio Uniyerily extcbraed Men, Biba, Sor 
crates wtnd Plato ; together with all other whots 
B * erhinent 
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.eminent worth hath gotten them Immortal Glory. 
And happy is that Man certainly, and well -be- 
loved of the Gods, on whom by the bounty of 
any of them, all theſe are conferred.” 

And yet, if any one think that thoſe in whom 
Nature hath not throughly done her part, may 
not in ſome meaſure make up her defects, if they: 
be fo happy as to light upon good teaching, and 
their own Induſtry towards the. at- 
tainment of Vertue; he is to know that he. is 
very much, if not altogether miſtaken. For as 
a good Natural capacity may be impaired by 
ſloathfulneſs : So. dull and heavy Natural parts 
may be improved by Inſtruction ; and when as 
negligent Students arrive not at the capacity. of 
underſtanding the moſt eafie things , thoſe who 
are induſtrious conquer | the greateſt difhculries. 
And many inſtances we may obſerve, that gives 
us 2 clear demonſtration of the mighty force and 
ſucceſsful Efficacy of labour and. induſtry. For 
Water continually dropping will wear hard Rocks 
hollow : Yea, Iron and Brafs are worn out with 
con | Nor can we, it we would 
reduce the Felloes of a Cart-Wheel to their for- 
mer ſtraightneſs when once the Wheelwrights in- 
duſtry hath fixed them in that crooked form : 
Yea, it is above the power of any forcible means 
to. ſtraighten Horn, the (a) bended Staves ſome- 
times uſed by Actors upon the Stage : So far is 
that which labour effe&ts, tho preternatural, more 
potent then what -is produced according to it. 


Toy Bax- Yea, have we not many Millions of Inſtances 
meia;: He more, which evidence the force of Induſtry ? Let 


means 


thoſe Staves which the Romans called Zitui, uſed by their Augures, 


who probably being Aged upon the Stage, tho 
uſed thoſe Staves. 


ſe that AQted them 


us 
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us ſee in fore few that follow. A Mans ground 
is of it {elf good, yet if it be unmanured it will 
contract Barrenneſs ; and by how much the better 
;t was naturally, by {» much will it be rendred 


the worſe; if through careleſneſs it be ill Hus- 


banded. On the other fide, let a mans ground 
be more than ordinarily rough and rugged ; yet 
experience tells us, rhar if it be well manured, it 
will quickly be made capable of bearing excellent 
Fruit : Yea, what fort of "Tree is there which will 
not, jif neglefted, grow crooked and unfruitful, 
and what bur will, if rightly ordered, prove fruit - 
ful, and bring its fruit ro Maturity ? What 
ſtrength of Body is there w hich will not loſe its 
Vigour.;and- fall to decay, by Lazinefs, nice Uſage 
and Debauchery ? and on the contrary, Where 
is the man of never fo crazy a natural Conſtitu- 
tion, who hath not by giving himſelf to exerciſe 
cf AQivity, and Strength rendred himſelf more 
hardy and -'robult? What-Horfe well managed 
from a Coltzsproves not eaiily governable by the 
Rider ? And where is there one to be found, 
which if not broken betimes, proves not ſtift- 
necked and unmanageable ? yea, what is there 
more admirable then-to ſec the wildeſt of Beaſts 
made tame and brought ro hand by Induſtry ? 
And laſtly, as to men themſelves that Theſſalian 
anſwered not amiſs, that being asked (b ) which (LNG 
of his Countrymen were the meekeſt ? thoſe ſaid he, ack moſt 


that have received their diſcharge from the Wars. governable, 

according 
to what preceeds and then the Anſwer intimates, that the 
diſcipline of War, being very ſtri& and ſeyere, habituateth men 
to obedience: Though Eraſmus in his Apothegms (I know nog 
from what other Author.) makes the Qu-ſtion here to be quite ' 
of another import, viz. [_ quinam eſſen: Theſſulorum deterimi ?] 
which Iam ſure naw]04 in our Author can neverCountenance, 
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1 "IR Bur what need of multiplying more words in 
nothow to this matter ? when (c) even the Notion of the 
expreſs word { jv ] in the Greek Language, imports cau+ 
the alluſi- ,;,,xce; and he that ſhall call Moral Vermues, 
IN cuſtomary Vertues, ſpeaks not incongruoyſly 'l ſhall 
here, but conclude this part of my diſcourſe therefore, with 
by this the addition of one only Inſtance more. Lycuvgue, 
Circumlo- the Lacedemonian Law-giver, once tbok two 
cution his Whelps of the ſame Litter, and ordered them to 
words _— a 

are as fol- be bred in a quite different manner; wherfby the 
loweth one became ſcavel and ravenous, and the dther of 
[ Kei yap a good ſcent and skilled in Hunting ; whith done, 
T 12 awhile after he took occalion thence in an Aﬀem- 
i50 mv- bly of the Lacedemonians to diſcourſe in this man- 
%/29vioy : ner. It is of great advantage ( Fellow Citjzens) to 
xgi [as n21- the attaining of Vertue, when any one by the cuſtomary 
as &f5- praftiſe of wholſome Inſtruttions and Precepty, 8s trained 
Tus £MG5 up in a way of living conducive thereunth, which I will 
ev 7; A preſently let you ſee by example ; and withal, order- 
21, | U- ed the producing thoſe two Whelps into. the midſt 
Juding to of the Hall, where alſo there wete fer down be- 


—— fore them a Veſlc| wherein Meat was wont to be 


two words boiled, and a live Hare. Whereupon ( as they 
[ 53»; ] had been. bred) the one preſently flies upon the 
which in Hare, and the other as greedily runs to the Veſſe}. 
Greek ſig- And while the People were muſiog ( as not perfect- 
(0p ly apprehending what he meant. by producirg thoſe 
andf 52g] Whelpsthus ) This, adds he, is that T before told you ; 
which, fig. for 30u ſee theſe Mnelps do as they were bred; for though 
nifies Car they are both of . one Litter, yet the diverſity. of bueed- 
om, LOL ing hath made the one a good Hound, and the other 4 
whichat- 0:5» good for nothing but t6 lick, Pots or Diſhes. And. 
nity, Art... 3 | = | of | 
ſtacte ar- this thall ſuffice to. be ſhoker) capceroing cuſtom, 
gnes that and different ways, of. lwing. | 
AoralFer- 
rnes are gorten by. Cuſlom, and ng. planted in og. Netres Btbice2e Gl. 
? c 
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The next thing that falls under our conſiderati- The Nurs 
on, is the Nurſng of Children ; which ( in my fag of 
Judgment ) ought to be the Morhers work, by giv- _ 
ing their own Breaſts to thoſe they have Born. | 
For this Office will certainly be performed with 
more tenderneſs and carefulneſs by natural Mo- 
thers, who will love their Children. the more inti- 
mately, by means, of their care of them ( as we 
ſay ) from the very firſt ſpringing of their tender Nasl. (9) [ ——_ 
Whereas the love of ( both {4) dry and wet) wy Hind 
Nurſes that they hire, love only for their pay : guiſh the 
and are affected to their work, as ordinazily thoſe | 7{7.3z4] 
that are ſubſtituted and deputed in the place of o- and [7go- 
thers, are. Yea, evea nature ſeems to have aifign- go? | but 
ed the Suckling and Nurling of the Hue to: thoſe by dry 


that bare then) : For which cauſe ſhe hath _ 7 
ſtowed upon every living Creature that brings _ 


forth young, Milk to nouriſh them withal. And therpoge?, 
in: conformity thereto, its Providence hath alfo who feed 
wiſely ordered it, that Women ſhould have two Children 
Breaſts ; that ſo if any of them ſhould happen to- with any 
bear Twine, they might have two ſeveral Springs of {991_they 
nouriſhment ready for them. Though yet, if they þje of, and 
had not that furniture, the very feeding their Chil- wet Nurs, 
dren conſtantly with themſelves,would render then ſes (as we' 
the more kind and better affeftedto them, And ©21l them) 
that not without reaſon : For conſtant feeding to- them i 
gether, is a great means to heighten affection Breaftwhe 
mutuallly betwixt any Perſons : Yea, even Beaſts are the 
when they are ſeparated from thoſe that have 7/72}, 
grazed with them, do in their way ſhew a reſent- for TOF< 
ment at parting. Wherefore (as I have ſaid.) 95 8 
Mothers. themſdlves ſhould: ſtrive. to the utmoſt to. 94 
Nurſe their own Children. But if they' find it im- 
potlibleto:do it themſelves, either becauſe of bodily: 
weakneſs: ( and: fich'a Caſe may: falbout } or be» 
B 4 cauſe 
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cauſe they are apt to be quickly with-Child again; 
then are they [to chooſe the - honeſteſt Nurſes 
they can get, and not to take whomſoever they 
have offered them. And the firſt thing to be 
looked after in this Choice,is that-they be bred them- 
ſelves after the Greek faſhion. For, as it is need- 
ful that the Members of Children be ſhaped aright 
as ſoon as they be born,that they may not afterwards 
prove crooked and diſtorted : So it is no lefs ex- 
pedient, that their manners be well faſhioned 
from the very beginning. For Childhood is a 
tender thing, and eafily wrought into any ſhape : 
Yea, and the very Souls of Children readily re- 
ceive the impreſſions of thoſe things that are drop- 
ped into them ; even becauſe they are yet but (oft : 
but when they grow elder, will ( as all hard things 
are) be more difficult to be wrought upon. And 
as ſoft wax is apt to take the ſtamp of the Seal, 
ſo are-the' minds of Children to receive the In- 
ſruftions imprinted on them at that Age. Whence 
alſo it ſeems to me a good adviſe which Divine 
Plato gives to Nurſes, Not to tell all ſorts of common 
Tales to Children in Infancy, leſt thereby their minds 
ſhould be in danger to be filled with fooliſh and cor- 
rupt Notions. The like good Counſel doth Phocy- 
lides the Poet adventure to give in this Verſe of his. 


If wee'll have vertuous Children, we ſhould chooſe 
Their tendreſt Age, good Principles & infuſe. 


Nor are we .to omit the taking due care, that 
thoſe Children who are appointed to attend upon 
ſuch young Nurſlings, and to be bred with them 
for Play-fellows, be in the firſt place well manner- 
ed, and next, that they ſpeak plain natural Greek: 
but that being conſtantly uſed to converſe with 


Perſons 
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Perſons of a barbarous Language and evil Man- 
ners, they receive corrupt TinCtures from them. 
For it is a true Proverb, that he who lives with 4 
Lame Man, will learn of him to halt. 


| * Next, when a Child is arrived at ſuch an + @g@,. 
Age, as to be capable of the teaching of Pedago- ning the 
gues, here great care is to be uſed, that we be Teachers, 
not deceived in them, and ſo commit that truſt to 3nd teach- 
Slaves or Barbarians, or cheating Fellows. For it Cildven, 


is a courſe never enough to be laught at, which 
moſt Men now a days take in this affair, who if 
any of their Servants be better than the reſt, dif- 
poſe ſome of them to follow Husbandry, ſome to 
Navigation, ſome to Merchandiſe, ſome to be Ste- 
wards in their Houſes, and ſome laſtly, to putourt 
their Money to uſe for them : Bur if they find 
any Slave that is a Drunkard or a Glutton,and un- 
ft for any other buſineſs ; to him they Aſſign the 
Government of their Children; whereas, a 
School-maſter ought to be ſuch an one for his dif- 
polition, as (4) Phenix Tutor to Achilles was. 


i Pears by 
his diſcourſe of himſelf to Achilles, Iliad. g. that he was well born : 
and Homer calls him iTT1ad Tis jipey an ancient Horſeman, which 


was in thoſe days an honourable imployment. 


And now I come t6 ſpeak of that which is a 
greater matter, and of more concern then any 
that I have ſaid. We are to look after ſuch 
matters for our Children, as are blameleſs in their 
lives, not juſtly reprovable for their manners, and 
of the beſt experience in teaching. For the very 
Spring and Root of Honeſty and Verrtue, lies in 
the Felicity of lighting on good Education. And 
as Husbandmen are wont to ſet Forks to Prop up 
feeble Plants; ſo do honeſt School-maſters Prop up 
yonth by careful InſtruRtions and Admonitions, that 
5” they 
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they may duly bring forth the Buds of good man- 
ners. But there arecertain Fathers now a days, who 
deſerve,that Men ſhould fpit on them in Contempt, 
that before any proof made of thoſe ro whom they 
defign to commit the teaching of their Children, 
either through unacquaintance, or (as it ſometimes 
falls out ) through unskilfulneſs intruſt them with 
men of no good Reputation ; or it may be, ſuch 
as are branded with Infamy although they are nor 
altogerher fo ridiculous,if they offend hereinthrough 
ungkillfuln-fs. But it is athing moſt extreamly 
abſurd,when as (oftentimes it happens) though they 
know and are told beforehand by rhoſe who un- 
derftand betrer then themſelves, borh of the-ina- 
bility and debauchery of certain School-Maſters ; 
yet-either being overeome by their fair and flat- 
tering Speeches, or prevailed with to gratifie ſuch 
Friends as ſpeak on their behalf, they neverthe- 
lefs commit the Charge of their Children to them, 
which is an Errour of like Nature with that of 
the ftele man, who to pleafire his Friends forbears 
to ſend for a Phyſttian that might ſave his Life by 
his Skill, and imploys a Mountebank, that quickly 
diſpatcheth him out of the World : Or him, who 
refuſing a skillful Ship-maſter,at his Friendsentrea- 
ty, commits the Care of his Veffel to one that is 
therein much his Inferior. In-the name of F- 
piter and all rhe Gog?, tell me, how can that man: 
deferve the Name of a Father, who is more con-' 
cerned to. gratifie others: 1a their requeſts, then to 
have his Children well:Educated.? Or;is1v not rather 
firly applicable to this Caſe, which Crates. that an- 


cient Phil was. wont to ſay, that if he could 
getup to the higheſt place in. the Ciry, he would 


lifr up his voice and make this Proclamation thence, 
VI/oat. mean you ( Follow Citigons.) that you- thus tun 


eee. © 
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every ſtone to ſcrape Wealth, togerher, and. take Jo bit- 
tle care of your Children, to whown ans day you-muſt re 
linquiſh it all? to - which I wopld add this, that 
ſuch Parents do like him that is follicitous about 
his Shooe, but neglects the Fogt that is to wear 
it. And yet many Fathers there are, that ſo love 
their Money and hate their Children, that leſt ic 
ſhould coſt them more then they are willing 
to ſpare, to hire a good School-Maſter for them, 
rather chuſe ſach Perſons to inftrutt rhe Chil: 
dren, as are of ne worth ; thereby beating down 
the Market, that they may purchaſe a cheap Iy- 
norance. It was therefore a witty and handſome 
jeer which A4ri/ftippus beſtowed on a fottiſh Father, 
by whom being asked, what he would take to teagh 
hss. Child > he anſwered,, « thouſand Drachms, 
Whereupon the other crying out, O Hercules ! 
How much out of the way you ah, ! far Ican buy. a 
Slave at that rate. Do then (laid the Philoſopher, ). 
and thou ſhalt inſtead of one, purchaſe 1yyo Slaves for- 
thy Money ; him that thou. buyeſt for one, and thy Son for- 
another. Laſtly, how abſurd is it, when thoy ac- 
cultomeſt thy Children to take their food with 
their right hands, and chideſt them if they re» 
ceive it with their left, yet rhau- takeſt no care at 
all that the Principles that are infuſed into them, 
be right. and-regular. 


*:And now I will tell you ( becauſe it is-well *Themif 
worth the hearing ) what ordinarily is like to be- chiefs- 


fal fuch prodigious. Parents, when they have had 


theic Song. thus.ill, nurſed and. wore he. For.72* — 
na teachin 
through Contempt. of a. ſound and orderly way of of Chil | 


living, ſhall precipizate themſelves - into. all man- ©r<n- 


when ſuch. are. arrived, at mans Eſtate; 


ner. of, diſorderly and ſervile Pleaſures : Then will, 
thoſe. Parepjs dearly repent, when it. is too late-to- 


amend 
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amend it, and vex themſelves even to diſtraction 
for thoſe vicious Courſes of their Children, unto 
which their own neglect bath betrayed rbem. For 
| then doſome of thoſe Children acquaint themſelves 
' with Flatterers and'Paraſites,a fort of infamous and 
| execrable Perſons, the very Peſts that corrupt and 
ruin Young-men : others, maintain inſoleat Strum- 
pets, and earthly. Harlots ; others ſquander away 
. their Eſtates in Feaſting ; others are addifted to 
Gaming and Revelliag, others apply themſelves 
. to the more juvenile vices of defiling Married 
(e)SoT _ Women, and (e) all the debaucheries of Bacchus 
render  þ;; Feſtivals ; and are ready to purchaſe one bout of 
arlopo- * Jebauched Pleaſure ar the price of their lives, who 
girls had they bur, converſed with ſome Philoſopher, 
= : = would not perhaps have enſlaved themſelves to ſuch 
thoſe that courſes as theſe, though poſſibly they might have 
celebrated Learned at leaſt to put in practice the precept of 
the 0rgie, Diggenes(deliyered by him indeed in rudeLanguage, 
oy 3 bur yet containing as to the ſcope of it a great 
vals of truth ) when he adviſed a Young-man to go, as a 
that God, SpeGator, into ſome publick ſhews that he might 
werewont then informs himſelf by experience, how things of 
to Wear vreateſt value and things of no worth at all in that 
carry F4- Place bore ati (f) equal price. 
velins | 7 
with boughs of Ivy bound about them. (f) "ON may dvatior 
T8 Tie ty Jagige. G, He means Men pay dear for foul 
Harlots. 


The bene- Jn brief, therefore, I ſay ( and it may be what 
fr mages I fay may juſtly challenge the repute of Oracles 
£1 BO" rather than Advices)that the chief thing conſidera- 
| ble in this matter, and which conprizeth the be- 
ginning, middle and end of all, is good Educati- 

on regular Inſtructions ; and that theſe two 


tainment 


afford great helps and affiſtances towards the-at- - 
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trainment of Vertue and Feliciry. For all other 
good things are but human and of ſmall value, 
ſuch as will hardly recompenſe the Induſtry re- 
: quired to the petting of them. Ir is indeed, a de- 
, freable thing to be well deſcended : But 'ris of our 
$ Anceſtors goods, not our own : Riches are valuable, 
but the Goods of Fortune ( which frequently takes 
them from thoſe that have them, and carries them 
| to thoſe that never ſo much as hoped for them : ) 
f Yea, the greater they are, the fairer mark' are 
: they for thoſe to aim at, who deſign to make our 
bags their prize, I mean, evil Servants and Syco- 
phants, and ( which is the weightieſt con{ideration 
of all ) they are of ſuch good things as may be 
enjoyed by the worſt as well as the beſt of Men. 
Glory is athing deſerving reſpe&t, but unſtable ; 
Beauty is a prize that Men fight to obtain, but 
when obtain'd, tis of little continuance ; Health a 
precious Enjoyment, but eaſily impair*d : Szrength, 
a thing deſirable, but apt to be the prey of Di- - - 
ſeaſes and Old Age; and thar, which it is a great 
miſtake in any Man, even whiles he enjoys it, to 
value himſelf upon ; for what indeed, is any pro- 
portion of human ſtrength, if compared to that 
of other Animals, {uch as —_— and Bulls and 
Lyons ? But Learning alone, of all things in our | 
oolleGon, is laamcetil nad Divine ; and = things Le. 
there are that are moſt peculiar to human-Nature, ing. 
Gnderſtanding and Reaſon ; of which two, the Un- 
derſtanding is the Maſter of Reaſon, and Reaſen the 
Servant of the Underſtanding. Which is againſt all 
Afaulrs of Fortune impregnable ; not to be taken 
away by falſe accuſation, nor impaired by fick- 
neſs, nor enfeebled by. Old Age. For the undet- 
ſtanding only grows Youthful by Age, and Time 
which decays all other things, increaſeth knowledge 
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mn vs in our decaying Years. Yea War it ſelf, 
which, like a torrent, bears down all other things 
before it , and carries them away with it, 
leaves learning only behind it to the poſleflor. 
Whence the anſwer which Srv, a Philoſopher 
of Mggars gave to Demetrius, ſeems to me _vety 
remarkable, who when he levelled that City ro 
the ground, and made all the Citizens Bondmen, 
asked Sri/po, whether be bad tot any thing > Nothing 
faid he, for War cannot Plunder Vertue. T'o which 
ſaying, rhat of Secrares alſo is very agreeable ; who 
when Gorgias (as I take it ) asked him what his 
Opinion was of the King of Perſia, and whether he 
Judged bim bappy ? rerurned anſwer, that he conld 
not tell what to think of him, becauſe he knew nt how 
well be was furniſhed with Vertue and Learning, as 
judging human felicity to conſiſt in thoſe en- 
dowments, and not im thoſe which are fubject to 
Fortune. 

What fort Moreover, as it is my advice to Parents, that 
6f Learn- they make the breeding up of their Children 
G_ to Learning; the chiefeſt of rheit care: So I here 
fb add, that the Learning they ought to train them 
hred to, Up unto, ſhould be found and wholefome ; and 
fuch as is moſt remote from thoſe rifles which 

moſt fit the Popular humour, For that which 
moſt pleaſeth the many, is difplezimg to Men of 
mg. To which faying of mine, that 

of Euripides himſelf aneſts | m his Hippohous ] + 


F'm better chill d to treas @ few my Peers, 

Then in 4 crowd to tickle onigar Ears : | 
Though others have the lack, on t when they babble 
Ki, os cho w/e, aben mf te plodſe rhe Rebte 
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Beſides, I find by myown obſervation, that thoſe 
Perſons who make it their buſineſs to ſpeak fo as 
to deſerve the favour and approbation of the ſcum 
of the People, ordinarily live at a ſuitable rate, 
voluptuouſly and intemperately. And there is rea- 
ſon for it. For they who have no regard to what 
is honeſt, ſo they may make proviſion far other 
mens pleaſures, will ſurely not be very propenſe 
to prefer what is right and wholeſome, before 
that which gratifies their own inordinate pleaſures 
and luxurious Inclinations, and quit that which 
humours them, for that which reltrains them. 

If any one askywhat the next thing is wherein I would 
have Children inſtructed, and what further good Dualities 
I would have them inured unto ? | anſwer, that I 
think it advilable,that they neither ſpeak, nor do 
any thing raſhly : For { according to the Proverb) 


5 


The beſt things are moſt difficult. But extemporary Of ſpeales 
diſcourſes are full of much ordinary and looſe ſtuff ; ing exrem- 
nor do ſuch ſpeakers well know how to begin, or forarily 


when to make an end. And belides other faults 
which thoſe who ſpeak ſuddenly are commonly 
guilty of, they are commonly liable ro this great 
one, that they multiply words without meaſure, 
whereas premeditation will not ſuffer a Man to 
enlarge his diſcourſe beyond a due proportion. 'T'o 
which purpoſe it is reported of Pericles, that being 
often called upon by the People to ſpeak, he would 
not : Becauſe he was ( as he ſaid) wnprovided. And 
Demoſthenes allo, who imitated him in the manage- 
ry of publick affairs, when the 4rhenians urged 
him to give his Counſal, refuſed it with this An- 
fwer, I am not ready for it : Though it may be 
that this ſtory is a meer &Aioo, brought down to 
us by uncertain Tradition, without any credible 
Author. But whether it be ſo or no-it qzanters 


not, 
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not, ſeeing we are ſure that in his Oration againſt 
Medias,he doth effeftualy ſet forth the uſefulneſs of 
przmeditation.For there he faith, confe/5,0 ye Arhe- 
nians,that I came hither provided to ſpeak; and T will by 
no means deny that I have ſpent my utmoſt ſtudy upon the 
compoſing this Oration.For it had been a pitiful Omiſſion 
in me, if having ſuffered and ſtill ſuffering ſuch things, 
T ſhould have neglefed that which m this cauſe ought to 
be ſpoken by me.But here,I would not be underſtood 
altogether to condemn al! readineſs to diſcourſe ex 
tempore; nor yet to allow the uſe of it upon ſuch oc» 
caſions as do not require it,for we are to uſe it only 
as we do Phylſic, according to our preſent circum- 
ſtances, But yet before aPerſon arrives at compleat 
Manhood, I would net permit him to ſpeak upon 
any ſuddainly incident occaſion ; though then ha- 
ving attained a radicated faculty of ſpeaking well, 
he may allow himſelf a greater liberty, as oppor- 
tunity is offered. For as they who have been a 


| long time in Chains, and are at laſt ſet ar liberty, 


through their former continual reftraint, know not 
how readily to uſe their Limbs, bur as ſoon as 
they attempt it, are very apt to tripp : So they 
who have been uſed to a fertered way of ſpeaking 
a great while, if upon any occaſion they be en- 
forced to ſpeak on a ſuddain, will hardly be able 
to expreſs themſelves, without ſome tokens of their 

r comfinement. But to permit, thoſe that are 
yetChildren to ſpeak extemporarily,isto give them 


- occahion to talk. extream idly, '4 wretched Painter 
(they fay) ſhewing Apelles a Picture, told him 


withal, that he bad taken a very little time to draw it : 


. If thou hadſt not told me ſo, ſaid Apelles, I ſee cauſe 


enough to believe it was an haſty draught: But T won- 
der that in that ſpace of time, thou haſt not drawn 
many more ſuch Piftures. NG « 

| Ag 
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As therefore (for I return now to the ſubject 
that I have digrefſed from) as I adviſe the ſhun- 
ning and avoiding of a Srartchr, Theatrical and 
over-Tragical Form of ſpeaking : So do I alſo, 
that which is 109 low and mean. For that - 
which is too. ſweliing, is not fir for the Ma- 
nagery of publick aftairs: and that on the other 
ſide, which is too thin, 1s very unapt to work 
any notable impreſſion upon rhe hearers. For as 
it is not oniy requiſite that a Mans bedy be leal- 
thy, bur alſo thut it be of a firm Conſtitution: So 
ought a Diſcourſe to be not only ſound, but Ner- 
vous alſo. And though ſuch as is compoſed cautiouſly, 
may be commended, yet that isall it can arive at: 
whereas (z) that which hath fome adventurous Paſ 
ſages in it, is admired alſo. And my opinion is the 
ſame, concerning the Aﬀections of the Speakers 
mind.For he mult neither be of a too confident,nor hich 
of a roo mean and dejeCted Spirit: For that will en- cm 
danger himto become impudent, and this,Servile ; [7g.. 
betwixt which two,there is much of an Orators Art ,4,] hae 


required, to direct his courſe with CircumſpeCtion. which is 
| ſafe(which 
] render, compoſed cautionſly) muſt needs imply adventurouſneſs on 
.fome unuſual words or phraſes to ſet off a Diſcourſe, which run 
the hazard of more cenſure, from an Auditory, | 


(8) Gre 
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And now (whilſt I am handing this point con- 
cerning the InflruCtion of Children how to ſpeak) 
] will alſo give you my judgment concerning the 
the frame of a diſcourſe , which is this, that to 
compoſe it in all Parts uniformly, is not only a 
great Argument of a defe&t in Learning: bur 
alſo expoſeth the Speaker to the hazard of nauſea- 
ring his Auditory, and glutting their Appetites by 
the conſtant uſe of it. For to fing always the 
ſame Tune (as we ſay) in whatever way it be, is 

C cloying 


| 
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cloying and offtenſtve ; but Men are generally plea- 
ſed with variety, as in Speeches and Pageans, ſo 
in all other entertainments. Wherefore though 
we ought not to permit an ingenious Child to be 
without any ſort of Learning, no nat of the 
(3) moſt trivial Arts, fo far as it may be gotten by 
LeCtures of that nature, or from publick ſhews : 
yet I would have him to falute ſuch only, as in 


his paſſage, taking a bare taſte (ſeeing no Man 
can-poſhibly attain to perfeQtion in all) of each 


of them : but to give Philoſophy the preeminence 
of them all: as (to illuſtrate what I fay with 
this ſimilitude) Men are deſirous to ſee many 
Cities for their pleaſure : but chooſe, for their 
profit,to fix their dwelling in the beſt. Ingenious 
alſo (to this purpoſe) was the ſaying of Bias the 
Philoſopher, that as the Wooers of Penelope, when 
they could not. have their defire of the Miſtreſs, 


contented themſelves to have to do with her 
Maidens : So commonly thoſe Students who are 
not capable of underſtanding Philoſophy, ſpend 
their time in the Study of thoſe Sciences that are 
of no value. Whence it follows that we ought 


to make Philoſophy the cheif of all our Lear- 


ning. For though, in order to the welfare of 
the Body, the Induſtry of Men hath found out 
two Arts, that of Medicine, which affiſts to the 
recovery of loſt health; and that which teacheth 
exerciſes of Aftivity, which helps us to attain a 
found conſtitution - Yet there is but one Art 
only capable of curing the diſtempers and diſeaſes 
of the mind, and that is, Philoſophy, For by the 
adviſe and afliſtance thereof it is, that we come 
to underſtand what is honeſt, and what diſhoneſt 
what is juſt, and what unjuſt : in a word, what 
We are to deſire, and what to avoid, We —_ 
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how we are to demean our ſelves towards the 
Gods, towards our Parents, our Elders, the Laws, 
Strangers, Governours, Friends, Wives, Children 
and Servants. "That is, to worſhip the Gods, 
to honour our Parents, to reverence our Elders, 
to be Subject to the Laws, to'obey our Gover- 
nours, to love our Friends, to uſe ſobriety to- 
wards our Wives, to be affectionate to our Chil- 
dren, and not infolently to injure our Servants : 
and (which is the chieteſt Leſſon of all) not to be 


_ overjoyed in proſperity, nor too much dejected in 


adverlity : not to be diflolutein our pleaſures, nor 
in our anger to be tranſported with brutiſh rage 
and fury. Theſe things I account the principal 
advantages which we gain by Philoſophy. For to 
uſe proſperity generouſly, is the part of a Man, 
to manage it {o as to decline envy, of a well go- 
verned Man ; to maſter our pleaſures by reafon, 
15 the property of wiſe men : and to moderate an= 
ger is the attainment only of extraordinary Men. 
But thoſe, of all Men, I count moſt compleat, 
who know how to mix and contemper the Ma- 
nagery of civil aftairs with Philoſophy : Secin 

they are thereby Maſters of two of the greate 

good things that are, the promoting publick feli- 
city by governing well, and the enjoying a calm 
tranquility in their own boſoms, by improving 
Philoſophical principles. For whereas there are 
three ſorts of Lives (or rather ways of living) the 


. Ig 


AAjve , the Contemplative, and the (5) Fruitive ; (5) Gr.[ &- 
he that lives the laſt of theſe, is a diflolute ſlave Toaaug- 


the 
life of ſuch Men as deſign nothing but the pleaſing and — 
their own humours and luſts; which they call enjoying themſelves, is 


very emphatically expreſled ia that ward, and therefore I endea. 


roured to humour it in the Engliſh, 
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to his pleaſures; a Brutiſh and low-fpirited Man : 
He that ſpends his time inContemp!/ation, without Ati- 
on,!s an unprofitable Mzn: and he that lives in Acti- 
on, and is deſtitute of Phleſophy, is a ruſtical Man, 
and commits many abſurdities. W herefare we are 
to apply our utmoſt endeavour to enable our ſelves 
for both, thar is tr manage publick imployments, 
and withal,at convenient ſeaſo1s,to give our telves 
to Philoſophical Studies. Thus did Pericles and 
Archytas of I thus did Dion of Syracuſe and 
Epaminondas of Thebes, adminiſter pubiick aftai's. 

ma = (k ) Each of whom was of Plats familiar ac» 

each of quaintance, 

which two; 


though it make no matter which reading we follow ; far they were 
all of them Plato's contemporaries. 


oath _ Next, for the Bedies of Children, it is not 
bly Exer. Peet to neglect the Exerciſe of them neither: But 
ciſes, - to {end them to ſuch Schools where they may have 
ſufhcient imployment that way alſo. Which will 
conduce partly to the more handſome carriage of 

them, and partly to the improvement of their 
ſtrength. For the Foundation of a vigorous Old- 


Ape, 
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Age, is a good conſtitution of the Body in 4 
Mans Childhood. Wheretore, as it is expedient 
to provide thoſe things in a calm, which may be 
uſeful ro the Marriners in a Storm: So is it, To 
k:ep good order, and govern our ſelves by Rules 
of Temperance in Youth ; the eftects whereof,are 
the beſt proviſion we cart lay in for Age: Yet 
muſt they husband their ſtrength fo; as. that by 
the tuo violent exerciſes of Youth they ſpend not 
their radical moiſture, and through bodily infirmi- 
ty be difabled cheerfully to follow their Studies: 
For (according to Plato) Sleep and Wearineſs are Ene- 
tmmies to the Arts, 
But why do I ſtand fo long on theſe things ; 
and not rather, as [ dejire; haſten to that which 
is chiefly ro be done beyond all that has been 
ſaid ? Among the Exerciſes of Children therefore, 
I would have them enured to ſuch conteſts as have 
ſome reſemblance cf War : that is to contend. in 
throwing of Darts,ſhooting of Arrows,and hunting 
of wild Beaſts in which lait (as in War) the goods 
o*the Conquered, are propoled as rewards to the 
Conquerours. And War will not agree with a 
grols Conſtitution of Body, pampered up by living /) This 
always in the Shade. For (m) cone lean Soldier Paſſage in 
that hath been uſed to Military Exerciſes, ſhall theAuthor 
h | #7; 
N Seamys nwuroy dyavey is, dINTEY, X) on or 
e&AZyſa; Noi. | I could not find how to render into Engliſh, ſa 


.. as toſute the ſcope of the annexed Sentences, but with this para- 
pliraftical enlargement ; which yet I rake to expreſs the full mean- 
ing of the Philoſopher here. For it is plajn, that he qppoſeth 
thoſe 2watutos, that are «FAnm}, to thoſe that are uſed to the 


onal aw v3, which he before commendgs to ingenious 
Youths, to fit them for the Wars ; ſuch as ſhooring and killing wil l 
Beaſts. But if hereinT be miſtaken; the learned Reader is not ob- 
liged to my Interpretation, but by conſulting the Greek himſelf 


may ule his Iib&rfy to corre jt with a betf2r- 
| C 2 Over 
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overthrow whole 'Troops of fuch Enemies as are 
acquainted with no conteſts, bur Fencings and 
Wreſtlings in a "Theater. But (may ſomebody 
ſay) whilſt you Profeſs to give precepts for the 
Education of all Freeborn Children, why do you 
carry the matter fo, as to ſeem only to accommo- 
date thoſe precepts to the Rich, and neglect to 
The An. fote them alſo ro the Children of Poor Men and 
ſwer to an Plebeians ? 'T'o which ObjeCtion, it is no ditficulr 
ObjeFion, thing to return by way of Anſwer. That it is 
that poor my defire that all Children whatſoever might 
9.47690 partake of the benefir of Education alike : but if 
breed their yet any Perſons by reaſon of the narrownels of 
Childres their Eſtates, cannot make uſe of my Precepts, ler 
thus. them not blame me that give them, but Fortune, 
which difableth them from making the advantage 
they otherwiſe might, by them. Though yet e- 
ven poorMen muſt uſe their utmoſt endeavour to 
give their Childrenthe beſt Education ; or if they 
cannot, they muſt beſtow upon them the beſt thar 

their abilities will reach. 
Thus much I thought fir here to inſert, in the 
body of my Diſcourſe, that I might the better be 
enabled to annex whar I have yet to add concerri- 


KIEL. Yep when thus handled, are dulled and diſcou- 
raped from the performance of their Tasks ; part- 
ly, by reaſon of the ſmart 'of their Stripes; and 
partly,becauſe of the difprace thereby inflicted. Bur 
Praiſes and Reprehenſions are more effeQual _ 

res 


x oe a 
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Free-born Children,then any ſuch diſgraceful hand- 
ling: the former,to incite them to whar is good,and 
the latter to reſtrain them from that which is evil: 
But we muſt uſe Reprehenfions and Commendati- 


a3 


ons alternately, according to the variety of occa« gnq py 
ſons : ſo that when rhey grow petulant, they Reproofs 
be ſhamed by reprehenhion ; and again when they and Com- 


better deſerve it, be encouraged by commenda- pre 


uſed, 


tions. Wherein we ought to imitate Nurſes, who 
when they have made their Infants cry, ſtop their 
Mouths with the . Nipple, to quiet them again. 
Uſeful ir is alfo, not to give thera ſuch large com» 
mendations, as to puff rhem up with pride: for 
this is the ready way to fill them with a vain con« 
ceit of themſclves,and corrupt.their manners. = 
Moreover, | have ſeen fome Parents, whoſe too 
much love to their Children, hath occaſioned in 
rruth, their not loving” them at all. I will give 
light to this afſerrion by an Example, to thoſe 
who. ask, what it means. Tis this ; whiles they 
are over-haſty to advance their Children in all 
ſorts of Learning beyond their equals, they ſer 
them too hard and laborious Tasks : whereby they 
fall under diſcouragement, and that, with other 


dations 


Againft 


overtasÞ- 


inconv.niences accompanying it, caufeth theti in ing ofChil- 
the Iflue, to be ill affeted ro Learning it (elf. drep. 


For as plants by moderate watering are nouriſhed, 
but with overmuch moiſture are glurted : So is the 
Spirit improved by moderate labours, but over- 
whelmed by fuch as are exceffive. We oughr 
therefore to give Children ſome Reſpiration from 
their conſtant labours: as conſidering that all hu- 
mane life is divided betwixt buſineſs and relaxation. 
To which purpoſe it is, that we are nat only in- 
clined' by nature ro wakeburt to ſleep alſo: that as 
we have ſometimes Wars,fo likewiſe at other times 
C 4 Peace 


to bs 


Parents 
muſt ex4- 
mine fre- 
quently 
zbeir Chil- do ſeldom or never ſee them perform their 


drens Pro- 


fc '] cACY, 


Childrens 
Ademories 
chefly to 
| beexercif- 
| ed 
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' Peace : as ſome foul, fo other fair days: and as 


ſeaſons of important buſineſs, fo alſo the vacation 
Zimes of Feſtivals: and (to contract all in a word) 
Reft is the Sawce of Labour, Nor is it thus in 1t- 
ving Creatures only, but in things inanimate too. 
For even in Bows and Harps, we looſen their 
Strings, that we may bend and wind them up 
again. Yea, it 15 univerſally ſeen , that as rhe 
Body is maintained by Repletion and Evacua- 
tion, ſo is the mind by employment and relaxa- 
tion. 

Thoſe Parents, moreover, are to be blamed, 
who when they have commirted their Sons to 


the Inſtruftion of Teachers, or School- Maſters, 


Tasks, or hear them give an account of their 
Leffons : wherein they fail much of their duty. 
For they ought ever and anon, after the intcr- 
miſſion of ſome days, ro make Trial of their 
Childrens proficiency : and not intruſt their hopes 
of them only to the conduct of a Mercena- 
ry. For eyen that fort of Men will take more 
care of the Children, when they know them- 
ſelves at every ſuch ſeaſon are ſo to be called to 
account. Whereunto the faying of that Kzngs 
Groom, is very ageeable, who told his Maſter, that 
nothing ſo much made his Horſe fat, as hs Eye. 

But we ruſt moſt of all exerciſe and keep in 
conſtant employment the Memory of Children : 
for that is, as it were,the Store-houſe of all Learn- 
ing. Wherefore the Methologiſts (or Writers of 
fabulous Hiftory) have made Menemeſyne (or Me- 
mory) the Mether of tbe Myſes: plainly intimating 
thereby, that nothing doth ſo beger or nouriſh 
Learning as Memory doth. Wherefore we muſt im- 
ploy it to both thoſe purpoſes, whether the _ 

| ren 


| 
: 
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dren b2 naturally apt, or backward to remember. 


For fo ſhall we bath ſtrengthen ir in thoſe of whom 
nature in this reſpect hatch b2en bouaritul, and 


ſupply that to others, wherein ſhe hath been defici- 


ent : And as the former fort of - Boys wi'l thereby 
come to excel others, {o will the later fort them- 
ſelves. For that of Hz2ſiod was well ſaid, 


Off little add to little, and th account 
Will ſwell : heapt Atomes thus produce a mount. 


Neither therefore let the Parents be ignorant of Of (he 
this, that the exerciſing of Memory in the Govern. 


Schools doth not only give great affiſtance towards Ment of 
F Iſo to all Ebildrens 


the Attainment - of Learning : But a 
the ' Attions of Life. For the remembrance of 
things paſt affords us examples in our Conſults a- 
bour things to come. 

Belides, Children eught to be made to abſtain 
from ſjeaking filthily : ſecing ( as Demecritus ſaid ) 
words are but the ſhadows of Attions : 'T hey are more- 
over to be inſtructed ro be affable and courteous in 
diſcourſe. For nothing is ſo odious, as the manners 
of thole Men, whom others know not how to 
ſpeak to. And one way alſo, to render Children 
acceptable to others in Converſation, is this ; it 
they be not pertinaciouſly bent to maintain all they 
lay in diſpute. For it is of uſe to aman to un- 
derſtand not only how to overcome, but alſo 
how to give ground, when to Conquer would 
turn rather to his diſadvantage : For there is ſuch 
a thing ſumetimes as a Cadmeen ViRory ; to which 
the wiſe Euripides atteſteth, when he faith, 


Where two Diſcourſe, if the ones Anger riſe, 
The man who lers the Conteſt fall, is wiſe. 
| Add 
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Add we now to theſe things ſome other, which 
Children ought to have no leſs care of, yea, rather, 
indeed, greater. "To wit, that they avoid luxuri- 
ous Living, bridle their Tongues, ſubdue anger, and 
refrain their hands. Of how great moment each 
of theſe Counſels is Inow come to-enquire, and 
we may beſt judge of them by Examples. To 
begin with the laſt, ſome -men there have been, 
+. Who by opening their hands to take what rhey 
lated by ought not, have loſt all the honour they got in 
our Au- the former part of their Lives. So ( 0 ) Gylippus, 
thor-at the Lacedemonzan, for unſowing the publick Mo- 
_ vhs ney-bags, was condertined - ro Baniſhment from 
of Lyſax- Sparta. And, to be able alſo to ſubdue Anger, is 
der. It is the part of a wiſe man : For ſuch an one was 
this, Ly- Socrates, who when an Hedtoring and debauched 
_ ſent 50ung man rudely kickt him, fo rhat thoſe in his 
ks Company being ſorely offended, were ready to 
Epbori, or fun after him, and call him to account for it ; 
chief Ma- What, faid he to them, if ar Aſs had kicked me, 
giftrates would you think it handſoniely done to kick, him again ? 
2 O_ And yet' the young man himſelf eſcaped not un- 
ſamofmo- puniſhed ; for when all Perfons reproached him 
ney ſealed for ſo unworthy an A&, and gave him the Nick- 
up inBags. name of Aaxn;s ( or we - Kicker) he hanged 
" = P#S himfelf, The ſame Socrates ; when Ariſtophanes 
the Bags Publiſhing his Pley which he calls Nipsaes (or 
at the bot- the Clonds ) therein threw all ſorts of the fouleft 
tom, and 
takes out what he thiaks fit out of each Bag, and fows them up 
again. But was diſcovered, partly, by the notes, which were put 
in the Bags by Zyſander, mentioning the ſuttis in .each Bag ; and 
partly by his own Servant, who when the Magiſtrates were Sollict- 
cous, to find what was become of the money that was wanting, told 
them jeaftingly chat there were a great many Owls under the Til-s 
at his Mafers boufe ;. ( for the money had that Bird, as the Badge of 
Athens where it was-coyned, ftamped on it) whither they lent, 
and found it, 

Repro-« 
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Reproaches upon him z and a Friend of his, who (3) Gr, | 


was preſent ar the aCting of it, repeated to him [ $owne 
what was there ſaid in the ſame Comical manner, g,- :._ 
asking him withal, Does not this Off n1 you, Socra- epdyru, 
tes ? Not at all, anſwered he ; For I can as well bear ,\ i:06. * 
with a Fool in a Play, as at a great Feaſt. And ſome- N01 Ts 
thing of the ſame Nature is reported to have ooglhay. ] 
been done by Archytas of Tarentum, and Plato. Of x, pg 
whom, the one ( Archytas ) when upon his re- 8. So 
turn from the War ( wherein he had been Gene - thePriefts 
ral) one informed 'him, that his Land had been of Ceres 
impaired by his Bailifts negligence, ſent for him - _ 
and faid only thus ro him when he came, If T ,,..- Rh, 
were not very angry with thee, I would ſeverely cor- jng Tor. 
re thee. And the other ( Plato) being offended chesat her 
with a fine mouthed and debauched Servant, call- 20tturnal 


ed to him Spen/ippus his Siſters Son, and ſaid unto lemni- 


ties, in j» 
him, Go beat thou this Fellow, for I am too much ymitation 
offended with him, to ds it my ſelf. of Ceres, 

Theſe things, you will perhaps fay, are very When ſhe 


difhcult ro be imitared. I confeſs it, but yet we ek har 


mult endeavour to the utmoſt of our Power, by Daughter 
ſerting ſuch Examples before us, ro repreſs the Perſephone. 
Extravagancy of our immoderate turious Anger. | mw/xyl- 
For neither are able to equal them .in many other Ge ] this 
Inſtances, wherein their wiſdom and vertue ex- word the, 
cels ours ; but we do nevertheleſs ( p,) ( as the fa "orien | 
cred Interpreters of Divine Myſteries, and the y,,.,. 4 | 
* Prieſts of Wiſdom ) fo far as we are able, follow gitioa, 

| : tells .us 'he 
knows not what to make of : and ſuſpeRts it ſhould be mecyricey, 
to follow anotbers Steps ; which indeed were here: very proper ; 
but becauſe thar the word Is rarely, if at alt to be found, 1 theught 
fit fo render its former, by a Periphraſis ſuiting the Scope of the 
Author, and the Sijgnification. For 7rex7-'{=, fignifics to ſcrape 
round, as they do, who file Metals, 


their 


- 


(9) us 8% 
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their Examples, and enrich our ſelves with their 
Filings. 

And, as to the Bridling of the Tongue, concers- 


ning which alſo I am obliged to ſpeak, if any 
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' man think it a ſmall matter, or of mean Con- 


cernment, he is much miſtaken. For it is a point 
of Wiſdom, to be filent when occaſion requires ; 
and better than to ſpeak, though never ſo well. 
And in my Judgment, for that reaſon, the Anci- 
ents inſtituted myſtical Rites of initiation in Religion ; 
that being in them accuſtomed to ſilence, we might 
thence transfer the fear we have of the Gods tc 
the fidelity required in human Secrets: Yet; in- 
deed, experience ſhews, that no man ever repen- 
ted of having kept ſilence z but many that they have 
not done ſo ; and a man may when he will, eaſily 
utter, what he hath by ſilence concealed ; bur it is 
impoſſible for him to recal what he hath ſpoken. 
And moreover, I can remember infinite Examples 
that have been told me, of thoſe that have pro- 
cured great damages to themſelves, by the [ntem- 
perance of the Tongue : Of which omitting all 
the reſt, I will give for a Proof, only one or two 
Inſtances. When Prolemeus Philodelphus had taken 
his Siſter Ar/inee to Wike, Sotades for breaking an 
{ q ) obſcene Feſt upon him, lay languiſhing in Pri- 
ſon 4 great while ; a Puniſhment which he de- 


wolny TYV” ſerved for his unſeafonable babling, whereby to 
Hey 7 provoke Laughter in others, he purchaſed a long 
X4yTpoy 


&Is $4 


time of Mourning to himſelf, Much after the 
fame rate, or rather worſe of the two,did Theocrieus 
the Sophiſter both ralk and ſuffer, For when Alex- 
ander commanded the Grecians to provide him a 
Purple Robe, wherein upon his Return trom the 
Wars, he meant to ſacrifice to the Gods in grati- 


rude, for his Victorious Succeſs againſt the Barba- 
T14NsS 5 
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rians; and for that purpoſe received a Sum of 

Money- from the Nation, under his Command : 

I doubted formerly ( ſaid he ) what Homer meant by 

that frequent Phraſe of his ( r ) Toeques@ Serar@ (r) He 
( or Purple death: ) but now I underſtand him. By oh _— 
which Speech, he, from that time forwards, -— gh Jy 
made the King his Enemy. 'The ſame Perſon preſſion 
provoked Antigonus the King of Macedonia, to occaſion 
great wrath by reproaching him with his defect, _ Col- 
as having but one Eye. Thus it was : Antigonus | os = 
Commanded Europion his Maſter-Cook, ( then In fign a. 
waiting) to make up ſome Accounts with this gainft his 
Theocritus ; who often reſorting to him upon that Life. 
buſineſs, and telling him he came by theKingsCom- 

mand ; I know, ſaid he, that thou haſt a mind to diſh 

me up raw to that Cyclops ; reproaching therein, at 

once, both rhe King his Maſter, with the want 

of his Eye, and the Cook his Servant, with his 
employment. T'o which Eutropian replied, [ My 

Maſter indeed wants an Eye, but | it ſhall not be long 

e re thou want an Head, for the wideneſs and rudeneſs 

of thy Mouth. And he was as good as his word, 

for he departed and informed the King, who ſent 

and put Theocritus to death. 

Beſides all theſe rhings, we are to accuſtom 
Children to ſpeak the Truth, and to account it, as 
indeed it 1s a matter of Religion to do ſo. For 
lying is a Servile quality, deſerving the hatred of 
all mankind : Yea, a fault which we ought not to 
forgive our meaneſt Servants themſelves. 

* Thus have I diſcourſed hitherto, concerning * About 
the well breeding of Children, and the Sobriety re- m——_— 
quiſte ro that Age,without any diſpute or doubt in king mn 
my ſelf,concerning any thing that I have faid. But to Boys, 
in what is to be ſaid, I am dubious and divided 
in mine own thoughts; which ( as if they were 


laid 
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Cr) 1do laid in a Ballance } ſometimes incline this, and 


_ rn ſometimes that way : nor can | tell which fide is 


ders and heavieſt, wherefore I am thus ſlowly brought to 
Preftiſers 1t, as being loath to perſwade or diffwade in that 
of this 0- matter, But I muſt adventure ar leaſt to give an 
Panion, # Anfiver to him that asks, Yar is it that bolds thee 
| Pliloſo thus in ſuſpenſe ? Ir is ( therefore ) this Queſtion, 
phers did {ſ ) Wether we ought to admit thoſe that make Love 
mtend a- 2a our Sons to heep them company ? or rather, whether 


A we ſhould not thruſt them out of Doors, and baniſh 
fore am #52 from their Society > For when 1 look upon 


loathto fix Parents of a peculiar humour by themſelves, and 
any note of a fowre and moroſe Temper, who for fear of 


- —_ © having ſome blemiſh caſt upon their Childrens Re- 
them, who Putation, by being familiar with thoſe who make 


were the Love to them, think it not to be endured : I am 
ſtrifteſt render of being the perfwader or encourager to 


obſervers ſuch aPractiſe. But on tne other fide, when I 


—_— call to mind Seccrates, and Plato, and Xenophon, and 


Heathens £ſchtmnes, and Cebe:, with an whole Troop of o- 
ever had : 

and its probable 'twas enly an immoderate deſire of propagating 
vertue ( the utmoſt aim of a great mind) that put them vpon 
this kind of amours. Plutzrch ſeems unwilling to enter upon the 
queſtion, and mentions it with much candor ; but yet (methinks) 
ſeems to cenſure too ſeverely the Parents, who were in this 
Point cautious of their Sons Reputation ; conſidering how infa- 
mous this Converſation was, even among the Grecians, and how 


| . Ill Alcibiades was reputed of for his love to Socrates, and Socrates 


himſelf too, for his ſake, and the choice of the moſt beautiful 
Children by Philoſophers for this Courtſhip, and the Rivalties 
they encountred ; together with the 4p of Dzliiance which 
they uſed to them, nothing different from thoſe which ordinarily 
are beſtowed by Wooers on the other Sex : gave too much occa- 
fioa to.the Wits of thoſe times, to expoſe them, as juſtly. ſuſpici- 
ous of the fouleſt of Vices ; who ( under what ever pretence of 
' Love ta their Souls, and deſign to ingratiate their Philoſophical 
| Counſels the better to them thereby ) thus kept them Company. 
' And it was certainly (were they indeed never (o innocent ) a great 
Scandal on their parts, given to others, that made ill uſe of their 
Examples, ther 
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ther ſuch men, who have approved thoſe- Maſ- 
culine Loves ; and have brought up young men 
thereby to Learning, publick employments, and: 
vertuous living ; Iam again of another mind, as 
being much enclined by the Zeal I have for the 
honour of ſuch great Perſons. And the Teſti- 
mony alſo of Euripides is favourable hereto, who 
faith, 


A Love there 1s, which this Shin-Love controls, 
Fixed on juſt, and chaſt, and vertuous Souls. 


And yer I think it not improper, here to men- 
tion withal, that ſaying of Plato, ſpoken betwixt 
Jeſt and Eareſt, that Men of great eminency muſt be 
allowed to ſhew kindneſs to what beautiful Objefs they 
pleaſe. To Compoſe this matter, therefore [ thus 
determine. That Parents are to keep oft ſuch as 
make Beauty the Object of their AﬀeCtion, and 
admit altogether ſuch as direct the love to the 
Soul, whence ſuch Loves are to be avoided, as are 
in Thebes and Elis ;and thatSort which inCreze they 
call bythe name of Rapture: And ſuch to be 
imitated, as are in Athens and Sparta, But in this 
matter, let every man follow his own Judgment. 

Thus, far have I diſcourſed concerning the 
right ordering and decent Carriage of Children, 
] will now paſs thence, to ſpeak ſomewhat con- 
cerning the next Age, that of Touch. For I have 
often blamed the evil Cuſtom of ſome, who when 
they have committed the Infancy of their Chil- 
dren, to the inſpection of Maſters and Gover- 
nours, extend the care of them no farther, bur 
ſuffer the. heats.of Youth to ſpend themſelves un- 
der no reſtraint : whereas indeed Children in that 
Age dv moſt-need to be kept under a ſtrifer 
Guard 


ZT 
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Guard than ordinary : for who is there that 
knows not that the Errours of Childhood are 
ſmall, and generally capable of being amended, 


(ts) Gr. ſuch as, ſlighting their Maſters, or (+ } diſobedi- | 
[ Nzo- ence to their Inſtructions. - But when they begin Þ 
xgawy to grow towards maturity, their offences are of- 
emgawyns tentimes very great and hainous, ſuch as Gluttony, | 


eynxe57e | Pilfering money from their Parents, Dicing, Re- 
= ſome yellings, Drunkenneſs, Courtings of Maidens, 
P'I'® and defilings of marriage Beds. Wherefore, it 


5d Job < is expedient that ſuch impetuous heats ſhould with 


Fabricius Brat care be kept under and reſtrained. For the | 
amended Tipeneſs of that Age, admits no bounds in its | 
into | a= Pleaſures, is skittiſh, and needs a Curb to check ©: 
pa it: ſo that thoſe, who do not about that time | 

w ; 


we ad- with great ſtrength hold them in, are forced 
mit the apainſt their Wills, to give their vicious Inclina- 


oy - tions their full ſwing in. .the purſuit of the vileſt 


rious Le» Actions. Wherefore, it is a Duty incumbent up- | 


&tions, the on wiſe Parents, in that Age eſpecially, to fet 
ſenſe ſeems a ſtrict watch upon them ; and keep them with- 
to be ta* 11 the bounds of Sobriety, by Iuſtrudtions, 'Threat- 
wv" nings, Intreaties, Counſels , Promiſes ; and lay- 
- a ing before them Examples, of thoſe men on one 
matical fide, who by immoderate love of Pleaſures have 
ſenſe tbe brought themſelves into great miſchiefs; and 
not beeding thoſe, on the other, who by Abſtinence in the 
their Ma- purſuit of them, have purchaſed ro themſelves 
Hers Lc- P . 
Gros, VEry yo. Praiſe — yon theſe ” things 
bout the ( Hope of Honour, and Fear of Puniſhment ) are in 
- derivation a = the frſt Elements of Vents The former 
of words ] whereof ſpurs men on, the more eagerly t9 the 
which e- 

purſuit of honeſt Studies: And the latter blunts 
Cy *ne. he edge of their Inclinations to vicious Courſes. 
Genifies, And in ſum, it is neceſlary to reſtrain young 

men from the Conyerfation of Debauched Perſons, 
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leſt they take Infetion from their evil Exampies. 

A thing which ( among others) Pychagoras taught 

in certain AEnigmatical Sentences : which [I ſhall 

hete relate and expcund, as being greatly uſeful 

to further vertuous irclinations. Such as theſe, 

[ Taſte not of Creatures that hatve black, Tayls | that 

is, Converſe nor with men that are ſmutted with 

vicious qualities ( Stri.le not over the Beam of a pair 

of Scales : | Where'n he teacheth us the regard 

we ought to have to Juſtice, ſo as not to go be- 

yond its meaſures. | Sit not on a ( u) Chenia. | (u)A mea- 
Wherein he forbids {loath, and requires us to take {ure A 
care to provide our ſelves of neceſfaries for a _ _ 
Livelyhood. | Do not ſtrike hands with every man. | containing 
He means we ought not to be over haſty to make about the 
Acquaintances or Friendſhips wich others. | ear fourth p 
not a ſtraight Ring. | That is, we are to labour P aw » ha 
after a free and undepending way of living, and A 
not to be indebted ro others. | Stir not up the Fire tay , ſo 
with a Sword. | Signifying that we ought not to Much as 
provoke one more, who is angry already ( as being bg 
an A&t of great indecency ) but rather comply man for a 
with them while their Paſhon is in irs heat. ( Eat days food. 
not of an Heart ) which forbids to afflict our Souls, 


and ſpend our Spirits with vexatious Cares. | 44- 


ftain from Beans : That is, keep out of publick 


Offices: for anciently, new Magiſtrates were cho- 
ſen, and the old diſcharged by Suffrages, num- 
bred by Beans. | Put noe food in a Chamber- Pot | 
Wherein he declares the unſutableneſs of a good 
diſcourſe ( ſuch as is fit to nouriſh the mind ) 
to one Whole mind is prepoſſeſſed with vicious 
habits : as that which is endangered to defilement 
from ſuch men. | When men are arrived at the 
Goal, they ſhould not return back again | that Is, 
thoſe who are ticar the end of their days, and 
_— ſes 
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ſce the Period of their Lives approaching, ought 
to entertain it contentedly, and not be grieved at 


It. : 

Againſt Burt to return from this digrefſion, our Children, 
Flanerers .. Thave ſaid, are to be debarred the Company 
of young of all evil Men ; but eſpecially, Flatrerers : For it is 

that which I have often ſaid, and in the Preſence 
of divers Fathers ( and the fame I perſevere to 
affirm ) that there is not a more peſtilent fort 
of Men than thoſe, nor any that doth more 
certainly and ſpeedily hurry Youth into Precipices ; 
yea, they utterly m__ both Fathers and Sons, 
making the Old Age of the one, and the Youth 


of the other full of Sorrow, whiles they cover: . 


the Hook of their evil Counſels to thoſe that 

conſult them, with the unavoidable bait of Vo- 
luptuouſnels. Parents, when they have good 

Eſtates to leave their Children rich, exhort them 

to Sobriety, theſe reduce them ro Drunkennelſs ; 

thoſe toCantinence, theſe to Laciviouſneſs ; thoſe 

to good Husbandry, theſe to Prodigality ; thoſe 

to induſtry, theſe to Sloathfulneſs. And uſually 
entertain them wich ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe. The 

whole Life of Man is but a ſmall point of Time ; let 

| ws enjoy it, therefore while it laſts, and not ſpend ut 

to no purpoſe. Why ſhould you ſo much regard the Fa- 

thers diſpleaſure, an old deting Fool, with one Foot al- 

ready in the Grave, and "tis to be hoped it will not be 

long *ere we carry him thither altogether, And ſome 

of them there are who procure young men foul 

(w) Or, Harlots; yea, (w) proſtitute Wives to them; 
as ſome read ['. @yoony4gwes ] inftead of FAVES, call 
them by the o& of ws - but the Vu Ra nr the better 
( in my Judgment ) as intimating the fordidneſs of ſome Flazte- 


rers, who to infinnate themſelves the more inte thoſe, they hope to 
wake a Prey of, have profdituted their own Wives to them, of theſe 


our Author mn his igemns gives us divers Inſtances. . and 


—_—— 
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and by that means make a prey of thoſe: things 
which the careful Fathers have . provided for the 
Suſtenance of their old Age, 

(x) 4 naſty Tribe ! true Friendſhips Hypoerites,, 
( As like the Dying ) they do poor Men fly ; 


But wealth ( as Waſps doth Honey ) them invires ; (x) This 


Whoſe Servile Spirits n're taſted Liberty, Paragraph 
That dance about ungovern'd Touth in ſwarms, nn mw 
And play the Tune, that their affefttions charms. written in 

ſo Poetical 


Who eccho Laughters, where they have their food, A TO 
Whoſe Souls are Changelings, Apes of human kjnd (MN ough 


Whoſe Lives are govern'd by each potent nod ; not 
By Fortune not enſlav'd, but their own mind ; Author, 

Th Anvils of Raillery ; fo to ib us'd, whence he 
That when they're net, they think they re moſt abus d. Tn 4 


had it from 
Wherefore, if Fathers have any care for the — Poet, 


well breeding of their Children, they ought to &Tranſlate 
drive ſuch foul Beaſts as theſe, out of Doors: it accords 
as alſo the vicious qualities of thoſe that are bred ingly. 
with them, which are able to corrupt the moſt 
ingenuots Diſpofttions. How 2? 
Theſe Councels which I have now given, are , eco Ka 
of great worth and importance. "Thoſe I have carry 
to add, are only matters of civil Advice, again themſelves 
therefore I would not have Fathers to be of an fowards 
over-rigid and harſh Temper ; but ſo mild as to ; = (nd 
forgive fome (y) flips of Youth, remembring 
that they themſelves were once of that Age. But () Or ( as 
as Phyfitians' 2re wont ro mix their bitter Medi- _ 
cines with fiveet Syrups, and of thar which is 2 for- 
| yupes -1” mer faults 
pleafant, make a Vehicle for rhat whick is whok 6, ['T29- 
ſome-: So ſhould Fathers tertiper the keenneſs of ſiguy | for 


their Reproofs with-Lenity : Lening thei Chil- ,gg7.@uy,] 
D 


2 dren 
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dren take ſome- Liberties they are inclined to, 

without reſtraint, and again when it 15 fit mana- 

ging them with a ſtreighter Bridle. But chiefly 

ſhould they bare their Errours without Paſſion, 

if it may be; but if they chance to be heated 

more then ordinary, they ought not to ſuffer the 

flame to burn long. For it is better that a Fa- 

thers Anger be haſty, then lalting ; bacauſe the 

heavineſs of his wrath joyned with unplacablenefs 

All faults j; no (mall Argument of hatred towards the Child. 
hor —_ It is 200d alſo, not to diſcover the notice they 
tobe tak. fake of divers faults, and to trarsfer that dimneſs 
en notice of- -Sight and heavineſs of hearirg, that is wont 
of, to accompany Old Age, prudently to ſerve them 
in ſuch caſes, ſo as not to hear ſometimes what 

they hear, nor ſee what they ſee of their Childrens 

— Arr Bo We uſe to bear with ſome failings 

in our Friends: and *tis no wonder, if we do the 

like to our Chitdren : «ſpecially, when we ſome- 

times overlook the intemperances of our very Ser- 

vants. "Thou haſt at times been too ſtraight-hand. 

ed to thy Son, make him at other whiles a larg- 

er. allowance : thou. haſt ( it may be \ been too 

angry, pardon him the next fault ro make him a- 

mends. He hath made uſe of a Servants Witto 
circumvent thee in ſomething; retrainthy Anger , 

He hath made bold with a Yoke of Oxen out of 

| the Paſture ; he came home on a time ſmelling of 
' (i) Thaye his yeſterda\'s drink, take no notice of it ; and if 
put in the of Oyntments too, fay nothing. For by this means, 
moos the wild Colt ( x ) ſomctimes is made more tame. 


[ ſometimes . | 
becauſe I ſuppoſe the Author did not mean it for a general Rule, 


ſeeing it dgth moſt.commenly fall out to the contrary. And this is 
one of the &'yIpwmye as he calls theſe - adviſes before (7.e; )only 
matters of ordinary Prudence in Human converſation, and there- 
fore in them, Parents are to govern themſelyes by prudence, as 
_they ſee the temper of their Children requires. hy 
- | Belides, 


—- 
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- Beſides, for-thoſe who are intemperate/in their 
youthful Luſts, and will not be amended by re- 
proofs, it is good to provide Wives : For Mar- 
riage is the ſtrongeſt bond to hamper wild Youth 
withal. Provided, that the Wives we procure for 
them, be neither of roo noble a Birth, nor too great 
a Portion, to ſuit. their circumſtances. For, 


"Tis wiſely ſaid, thoſe Weddings leaſt miſcarry, 
Where th* Parties firſt are match'r, before they marry. 


Whereas Men that marry. Women very much 
ſuperior to theraſelves, are not fo truly Husbands to 
their Y/;ves, as they are unawares made Slaves to 
their Portions, 1 will only add a tew words more, pypers 
and fo put an end co theſe Adviſes: the cheifeſt are togive 
thing that Fathers are to look to, is, that they their Chil 
then. lves become eTectual Examples to their Chil- 9 _—_ 
dren (4) by doing all thoſe things which belong to' pyentee. 
them, and avoiding all Vicious Practices, that-in , 
their lives, as in a Glaſs, they may ſee enough 6 

read the 
to give them an averſation to all il] words and aCti- Greek 
ons. For thoſe who chide Children for ſuch faults fs yiyey 
as they themſelves fall into, though they think 7g gwdty 
not ſv, yet under their Childrens names, accuſe «wagmx- 
themſelves. And if they be altogether vicious in yery Md 
their lives, they looſe tro themſelves the Freedom T4" wyn 
of reprehending their very Servants, and much ade” 
more, do they torfcit it cowards their Son: Yea, weg7]ov ] 
which is more than that they make themſelves Ci. e. )nor 
evenCounſellors and laſtructors to them inWicked- 9? - _ 
nels. For where Old Men are impudent, there gone 
of neceffity muſt the Young Men be fo to. Where- themſelves, 
fore we are to apply our Minds to all ſuch ſtudies, 6%t alſo by 
as may conduce to the well-breeding of our Chil- 4s their 
| D 3 dren; Su 
in all 


things. 
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dren. Wheredf, we may take Example even 
from a Waman, and a Woman too of a Nation 
than which, there 's none more barbarous, that is, 
an Ithrian. Her name was Eurydice of Hierapolis, 
who to enable her the better to teach her Children, 
when ſhe was her ſelf, in her declining Ape, ap- 
plyed her ſelf to the ſtudy of Learning, whoſe 
love herein, how great it-was towards her Chil- 
dren, appears evidently in this Epigramof hers, 
which fhe dedicated to the Muſes, 

(b) So I 

render the puridige & her Siſter-Muſes praiſe 

[ivi5oy Of her true love, this Montement doth raiſe. 

wider] in pp, her grown Sons that ſhe might Scholars breed, 

<aſtion O ( Then, well in years ) her felf faſt learn'd to read. 

which in | 

his vere And thus havel finiſhed the Precepts, which 1 

Joibdones JG onedto give concerning this Subject. Which 

j—— that they Auld all be followed by any one Read- 

er, is rather, I doubt to be wiſhed then hoped : 

Fn) .And to follow the greater part of them, though 

Janzend it be not impoſſible ro Human Nature, yet will 

them both ,,o4 a concurrence of more then ordinary dili- 


4d gence joyned with good Fortune. 


Cor 
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Concerning the Cure of ANGER. 
A Dialogue. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by William 
Dillingham. D. D. 


QC - L 4, Thoſe Painters (O Fwndanns) do in 


my opinion, very wiſely, who never finiſh 
any piece at the firſt Sitting, but take a re- 
view of it at ſome convenient diſtance of 
time, becauſe the Eye, being relieved by a kind 
of vacation and truce of ſeeing, and making fre 
quent and freſh Judgments, is able to obſerve ma» 
ny ſmall and critical differences , which by con. 
tinual poring, and over much familiarity with 
the Object it could not have taken notice of, Now 
becauſe it cannot be that a Man ſhould retreat 
and ftand off from himfelf, and then, after ſome 
Interval, reſume and accuſt himſelf again (which 
is one principal reafon why a Man is leſs able to 
give an exact Judgment of himſelf than he is of 
other Men) the next and beft courſe that a Man 
can take, who would make true Obſervations 
upon himſelf, will be to inſpe& his friends after 
forme time' of abſence; and alf6 to offer himſelf 
to their Tryal and Examination, not only whe- 
D 4 ther 
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ther he be grown old on the ſuddain, or whether 
the habit of his Body be become better or worſe 
than it was before ; bur alſo that they may take 
notice of his manner and behgviour, whether in 
that time he hath made any advance in goodneſs, 
or gained ground of his Vizes. Wherefore being 
after two years abſence returned to Rome, and ha- 
ving {ince converſed with thee here again for 
theſe five Months, I think it no great matter 
of wonder, that thoſe good qualities, which, by 
the advantage of a good natural diſpolition, you 
were formerly poſſeſſed of, have in this rime re- 
ceived ſo con{iderable an addition and increaſe ; 
but truly when I . behold how that vekement and 
fiery diſpoſition, which you had ro anger, is now, 
through the conduCt of reaſon, reduced to fo 
great a temper and fo converſable a meeknefs, 
my Mind prompts me tÞ# fay with Homer, Il. x. X-. 


373: 


O wonder ! how much gentler 1s he grown ! 


Nor hath this gentleneſs produced in thee any lazi- 
neſs or irrefolution, but, as cultivation doth in the 
Earth, and evennels, and a profundity very 
efteual unto fruitful aftion, inſtead of thy for- 
mer vehcmency and over-eagernels. And there- 
fore it is evident that thy former pronitude to anger 
hath not been 'withered in thee by any decay of 
natural fermentation, which a Declination in 
Age might have effected, nor by a ſpontaneous ex- 
piration of rhe, heat it ſelf ; byt been cured by 
making uſe of ſonie mollifying Precepts and 

Methods, _: 
And indeed to tell you the truth) when I heard 
our friend Eros fay the fame thing, I had a jealou- 
lie 
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fie that he did not report as the thing was, but 
that out of meer good will, he teſtihed thoſe 
things'of you which ought to be found in every 
good and vertuouggnan (although you know he 
cannot be eaſily induced in favour of any to 
pronounce otherwiſe than what he judges to be 
true} but now truly, as I do acquit him from 
having therein made any falſe _ of thee, fo I 
deſire thee, being now at leaſure from thy journey, 
ro declare unto us the Means and Medicine, by 
uſe whereof thou haſt brought thy Mind , to be 
thus manageable and ingenuous, thus gentle and 
obedient unto reaſon. 

FUNDANUS, But !th mean while (O moſt 
kind $z/la) you had beſt beware, leſt you allo, 
through affection and friendſhip, prove to be 0- 
verſeen in making an eſtimate of my affairs. For 
Eros having himſelf alſo a mind oft-times, unable 
to keep it's ground, and to contain it ſelf within 
- that Obedience which Homer makes mention of in 


praiſe of Uhyes, but ſubject to be exaſperated | 
through an hatred of Mens wickedneſs, may per- . 


haps think that Iam grown more mild ; juſt as in 
muſical pricking, when the Clift is changed, that 
note which before was the baſe, becomes an 
___ note in reſpeCt of others which are now be- 
ow it. 

STLL A, Neither of theſe are ſo (Fundanus) but 
I pray you gratihe us all in granting the requeſt I 
made. 

FUNDANUS, This then (O Sa) is one of 
thoſe excellent Rules, given by Muſonius, which I 
bear in memory, That thoſe who would atrain 
to a perfet health of mind muſt be continually 
mending and reforming of their Lives : For I do 


not think that Reaſon cures as Hellebore doth, by 
purging 
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Purging out it's RIf rogether with the Diſeaſe it 
cures ; but by keeping poſſeffion of the Soul, and 
fo governing and ordering it's Judgments : For 
the Power of Reaſon is not djke to Drugs, but 
wholeſom Food, which, with the affiſtance of a 
good natural diſpoſition, uceth an healthful 
Conſtitution in as many as by frequent uſe it hath, 
5 it were, become ined with. 

And as for thoſe good Exhortations and Ad- 
monitions, which are applyed to Paſſions, while 
they ſwell, and are in the height, they work but 
ſlowly and with ſmall ſucceſs ; and differ in no- 
thing from thoſe ſtrong ſmelling things, which 
—— = rink to raiſe up thoſe that —_— 

g 91 their Legs again after 
they are fallen ; hr pun not able - « DA the 
Diſeaſe ; For whereas other Paſſions, even when 
they are in their ruff and acme, do in ſome fort 
yield to and admit reaſon into. the Soul, which 
comes to help it from without ; Anger does not, 
as Melantbius (peaks, 


Diſplace the Mind, and then at diſmal things, 


But abſolutely turns it out of doors, and bolts the 
door againſt it ; and, like thoſe, who bum their 
Houſes and themſelves within them, it makes all 
things within full of confuſion, fiaoke and noile : 
Þ that the Soul can neither ſee nor hear any thing 
that might relieve it. Wherefore ſooner will an 
empty Ship in a Storm at Sea admit of a Gover- 
nour from without than a Man tofled with An- 
oo liſten to the adviſe of another, un- 

he have his own Reaſon firſt prepared to en- 
tertain it. 
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But as thoſe, who expeR to be belieged, are 
wont to gather together, and lay in proviſions of 
fach things as they are like to ſtand in need of, not 
cruſting to hopes of relief from without ; ſo will 
it be ovir ſpecial ——s to fetch in from Phi- 
loſophy ſuch Foreign help as it affords againſt An- 

er, and to ſtore them up in the Soul beforehand, 
Feng that it will not be ſo cafic a matter to pro- 
vide our ſelves when the time is come that we 
ſhould ufe them ; for either the Soul cannot hear 
what is ſpoken without, by reaſon of the tumult, 
unleſs it have it's own Reaſon (like the Cryer in 
a Ship) readily to entertain and underſtand what» 
ſvever precept ſhall be given ; or if it do chance 
to hear, yet will it be ready to deſpiſe what is 
pacately and mildly offered, and to be further ex- 
aſperated by what any ſhall with —_— preſs 
upon it. For Wrath, being proud and felf-con- 
_— - es averſe Tm compliance with 
others, like a fortifyed and guarded Tyranny, it 
muſt have ſomerhing that is bred within it, and 
an inmate to it, that muſt diflolye it. 

Now the continuance and frequent fits of An- 

er produce an evil habit in the Soul called wrath- 

Ineſs, or a propenſity to be angry ; which oft- 
times ends in Choler, bitterneſs and moroluy ; 
when the mind becomes ulcerated, peeviſh and 
querulous, and like a thin, weak plate of Iron, 
receives Impreſſion, and is wounded by every the 
leaſt Occurrence : Bur when the Judgment doth 
proved ſeize upon wrathful Ebullitions, and 

rprelfes them, it doth not anly work a Cure 
for the preſent, but renders the Soul firm, and 
net fo lyable to ſuch Im ns: for the future, 
And truly, when I my ſelf had twice or thrice 
made a reſolute reſiſtance unto Anger, the .> 

befel 
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befel me that did the Thebans ; who having once 
foiled the - Lacedemonians (that before that time 
had held themſelves invincible) never after loſt 
—_ as one Battle whickgthey fought againſt 
tNEm. 

For I became fully afſured in my mind, that 
Anger might be overcome by the uſe of Reaſon, 
as perceiving that it might nct only be quieted by 
the ſprinkling of cold Water (as Ariſtotle re- 
lates) but alſo be extinguiſhed by putting one into 
a fright. Yea (and according to Homer) many 
Men have had their Anger melted and diffipated 
by ſuddain ſurprize of Joy. So that I came to 
this firm reſolution, that this Paſſion is not alto- 
gether incurable to ſuch as will bur reſolutely ſet 
upon it ; fince the beginnings and occaſions of it 
are net always great, nor Preible, but a ſcoft, or 
a jeſt, or the laughing at one, or a nod only, or 
ſome other matter of no greater importance, hath 
put Men into Paſſion ; as Helena thus beſpeaking 
her Neice, 


O my Eleftra, now a Virgin ſtate, 
Provoked her to make this nipping Return ; 


Thou'rt wiſe too late, thou ſhouldſt bave kept at 
home. 


And fo .did Caliſthenes provoke Alexander by ſay- 
ing (when the great Bowl was going round) 0 
Alexander, I will not drink, ſo deep, as to make work 
for Eſculapius. 

- As therefore it is an eafie matter to ſtop the 
Fire that is kindled only in Hares Wools,Candle- 
wick, or a little Chaff, but if it have once _ 
ho 


4 kh. » at. a. MS mc, 
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hold of matter that hath folidity and thickneſs, it 


ſoon inflames and conſumes, 
Advanc'd, the higheſt timber of the roof. 


As Eſchylus ſaid; ſo he that obſerves Anger, 
while it is in it's beginning, and ſees it by de- 
grees ſmoking and taking Fire from ſome Speech, 
or Chaff like ſcurrility, he needs take no great 
pains to extinguiſh ir, but oftentimes puts an end 
to it only by filence or negle&t. For as he that 
adds no fewel to the Fire, -hath already as good 
as put it out, ſo he that doth not feed Anger at 
the firſt, nor blow the Fire in himſelf, hath pre- 
vented and deſtroyed it. Wherefore Hieronimus, 
although he taught many other uſeful things, yet 
hath he given me no fatisfaCQtion in ſaying, that 
Anger is not perceptible in its birth,by reaſon of its 
ſuddaineſfs, but only after its brought forth and ex- 
i{ting,for there is not any of all the orher paſſions, 
while it is gathering and ſtirring up, which hath 
ts riſe and, increaſe {o conſpicuous and obſervable ; 
which Homer hath very prudently taught us, in 
making Achilles to be very ſuddainly furprized with 
Grief, as ſoon as ever he heard the word ſpoken; 


when he faith 
ſo /aid, 


A ſable Cloud of grief him cover'd ore. 


But making Agamemnon grow angry {lowly, and 
by many words to be enflamed ; which if any one 
had prevented and forbidden, when they began ; 
the conteſt had never grown to that degree and 
greatneſs which it did. Wherefore Socrates, as 


oft as he perceived any hierceneſs of Spirit to 
ariſe 
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ariſe within him towards any of his Friends ; fet- 
ing himſelf like a promontory to break the word, 
he would ſpeak with a lower voice, bear a ſmi- 
ling Countenance, and look with a more gentle 
Eye; thus, by bending to the other part, and 
moving contrary to the Paſſion, he kept himſelf 
from falling or being worfted. 

For the firſt way (O friend) to ſuppreſs An- 
ger(as alſo a Tyrant) is notto obey nor yeild toit, 
when it commands us to ſpeak high,to look fierce- 
ly and to beat - our ſelves ; but to be quiet, and 
not increaſe the Paffion (as we do a Diſeaſe) by im- 
patient toffing and crying out, for indeed thoſe 
tove-frolicks, ſuch as revelling, or drunken viſits, 
finging and crowning the Door with Garlands , 
have a kind of allevation and caſement in them , 
neither rude nor unpleafmg. 


Coming, Icryd not whognor whoſe, but hifs'd 
My Friend, if this be wrong, of right I miſsd. 


And that Weeping and Lamentation, which we uſe 
to indulg unto mourners , doth doubtleſs carry 
forth much of the grief together with the Tears : 
bur anger (quite contrarily) is more inflamed by 
what the angry Perſons ſay or do. 

The beſt courſe then is for a Man to compoſe 
himſelf, or.elſe ro run away and hide himſelf, and 
retreat into quietneſs, as into an Haven (as Men 
are wont, when they perceive a fit of the Epilepſy 
coming upon them) leſt we falt or rather fall upon 
others; and truly we do moſt,and moſt frequently 
fall upon our Friends. For we neither love all, nor 
envy all, nor fear all Men,but there: ts nothing goes 
untouched, and unfet upon by anger.We are angry 
with our Foes, and with our Friends; with our 
own 
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own Children,and our Parents ; nay with the Gods 
above, and the very Beaſts below us, and inſtru- 
ments that have no life, as Thamyris was 


His Horn,though bound with Gold,he brake im's ire, 
He brake hs melodious and well ſtrung 'Lyre. 


And Pandarus, wiſhing 2 Curſe upon himſelf if he 
did not burn his Bow. 


Firſt broken by his hands; 


But Xerxes dealt blows and marks of his diſpleaſure 
to the Sea it ſelf, and ſent his letters to the Moun- 
tain in the Stile enſuing. O thou wretched Athos, 
whoſe top now reaches to the Shzes ; I charge thee, makes 
not thy Stones too big far my works, and difficult to 
be wrought. If thou do, I will cut thee into pieces, and 
caſt thee into the Sea. 

For Anger hath many terrible effe&ts, and 
many alſo that are ridiculous ; and therefore of 
all paſſions, this of anger is both moſt hated, and 
moſt contemned, and it is good to conlider 
both. 

I therefore (whether rightly or no I know not) 

n this cure with learning the nature of an- 
ger by beholding it in other men, as the Lacede- 
menians learnt what drunkenneſs was by ſeeing it 
in the Helers, And in the firſt place, as Hippocra- 
te: faid that that was the moſt dangerous diſeaſe, 
which made the {ick Mans countenance moſt un- 
like to what it was: So obſerving that Men tranſ- 
ported with Anger do alfo exceedingly change 
their Viſage, Colour , Gate and Voice, I form- 
ed a kind of Image of that paſſion to my (al, 


withal canceiving great indignationagaialt my a 
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If I ſhould at any time appear tomy Friends, my 
Wite and Daughters, fo terrible and diſcompoſed, 
not only with ſo wild and ſtrange a look, bur alfo 
with ſo fierce and harſh a voice, as I had met 
with ſome others of my acquaintance, who by 
reaſon of anger, were not able to obſerve, either 
manners or countenance, or graceful Speech, 
or acceptable and becoming converſation. 
Wherefore Caius Graccus, the Rhetorician, be- 
ng of a rugged diſpoſition, and a paſſionate kind 
of ſpeaking, had a Pipe made for him, ſuch as 
Muſicians uſe to vary their Voice higher or low- 
er by degrees and gently and with his Pipe, his 
Servant ſtanding behind him while he pronounced, 
gave him a mild and gentle Note, whereby he 
took him down from his loudneſs, and took off 
the barſhneſs and angrineſs of his voice , afſwa- 
ging and charming the Anger of the Rhetori-« 
cian. 


As their ſhrill wax joyn'd Reed, wh Herds do keep 
Sounds forth jweet meaſures, which inte to ſleep. 


For my own part had I a careful and pleaſant 
Companion, that ſhould ſhew me my angry face 
in a Glaſs, I ſhould not at all take it ill, ſome are 
wont to have a Looking-glaſs held to them while 
they waſh, though to little purpoſe ; but to be- 
hold a Mans ſelf fo unnaturally diſguized and dif- 
ordered, will conduce not a little to the impeach- 
ment of Anger, For thoſe who delight in plea- 
ſant Fables tells us that Minerva her felt playing on 
a Pipe was admoniſh'd by a Satyr; 


That look becomes you not, lay down your Pipes, 
And takg your Arms, and ſet your Cheeiy to rights. . 
oh ut 
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But would not regard it; yet when by chance ſhe 
beheld the meen of her Countenance in a River, 
ſhe moved with indigr.ation, caſt her Pipes away, 
and yet her Art had the delight of Melody to 
comfort her againit the deformity which it cauſed. 
And Marſ3as, as it ſeems, did with a kind of Muz- 
zle and Mouth Bands by force reſtrain the too for- 
cible Eruption of his Breath, when he ſounded, 
and fo correted and concealed the anomaſy of bis 
countenance. 


With ſhining Gold be girt his Temples rough, 
And his wide Mouth with Thongs that tied behind. 


For Anger doth ſwell and puff up the Countenance 
very indecently, and ſends forth a yet more in- 
decent and unpleaſant Voice, 


Moving the Heart-ſtrings, which ſhould be at reſt, 


When the Sca is toffed and troubled with 
Winds, and caſts up Moſs and Sea-wered, they 
fy it is purged, but thoſe impure, bitter and 
vain words, which Anger throws up, when the 
Soul is become a kind of Whirpool, do defile the 
ſpeakers in the firſt place, and fill them with dil- 
LoHour,arguing them to have always ſuch things in 
them, and to be full of them, only now they are 
diſcovered to have them by their Anger. Sothar, 
as Plato ſaid, for fo {light a matter as a word 
they undergo a molt heavy puniſhmear,being ever 
afrer accounted Enemies, evil ſpeakers, and of a 
Malignant diſpoſition. 

While therefore I obſerve thoſe things, I lay 


up in my Mind, and readily recount unto my ſelf, 
how good it is for one in a Feayer,but much more. 
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for one in Anger, to have his Tongue ſoft and 
ſmooth. For if the Tongue in a Feaver be pre- 
ternaturally affeCted, it is indeed an evil Symptom, 
but not 2 cauſe; but if the Tongue cf angry 
Men become rough and foul, and fluxing it ſelf 


mo abſurd Speeches, it produces contumelious in- 


juries,which cauſe irreconcileable hatred,and argues 


2 poyſonous malevolency, that lies feſtring with- 
m. For Wine does not make Men vent any thing 
{o impure and. odious as anger doth ; and belides, 
what proceeds from Wine, is uſually entertained 
with jeſt and laughter, but that from Anger is 
mixt with Gall and Bitterneſs,and he rhat is filent 
in his Cups, iscounted a Burthen and troubleſome 
to the Company, whereas in Anger there is not 
any thing more commended then Peace and St 
lence, as Sappho adviſcth, 


When Anger once is ſpread within thy Breaſt, 
Shut up thy Tongue, that vainly barking Beaſt. 


Nor doth the conſtant obſervation of Men in 
Anger miniſter thoſe things only to our Conſide- 
ration, but alfo gives us to underſtand another 
natural property of Anger, viz. How —_ 
nuous 'and unmanly a thing it is, and how far 
from true wiſdom and greatneſs of Mind. Yet 
the Vulgar account the Angry Mans trouble- 
fomeneſs to be his aCtivity, his loud threats to 
argue boldneſs, and his refra&orineſs Conſtancy ; 
as alſo ſome do miſtake his cruelty for an un- 
dertaking of . great matters, his inaplacableneſs 
for a firmneſs of reſolution., and his morolaty 
for an hatred of that which is Evil, for in 
trath, borh the Deeds and. Motions, and the 
whole meen_ of Angry Men- do accuſe them E 
muc 
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much littteneſs and infirmity, not only when the 
vex little Children, are angry and ſcold with filly 
Women, and think Dogs, and Horſes and Aﬀes 
worthy of their anger, and deſerving to be pu- 
niſhed ( as Creſipbon rhePancratiafſes * who vouch- 
ſafed to Kick the Af that hath kicked him firſt ) 


bur even in their tyrannical {laughters, their low, 


ſpifirednefs, which appears in their birternefs, and 
their __ ſeen in their very Actions, are 
but like to the bitings of Serpents, who when 
themſelves become burnt and full of pain, do vio- 
tently thruſt the Venome that inflames them from 
themſelves, into them that hunt them. For as 
a great blow cauſes a great ſwelling in, the Fleſh, 
ſo in the ſofteſt Souls ( which are moſt liable to im- 
preſfſions ) the provocation given them to hurt 
others ( like a ſtroke on the Soul ) doth make it 
to ſwell with anger, fo much the more, by how 
much it is lefs able to abide the ſmart, | 

For this cauls it is thar Women are more apt to 
be angry then Mea are, and fick Perſons, than 
the healthful ; and old men, than thoſe who are 
in their perfe&t Age and Strength, and Men in 


is but « /plend#d Vexation. In likemanner from the 
great gtiff and ſeller of the Soul ( throught 
we eſpeciafly Yrhefe ariſeth anger; whichis 


acnels eſpecially ) ther 
riot Uk the Nerves of the Soul C- orie ſpake) 
but like — convulfiye miotioris - its 
» He 1 
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when it do's vehemently ſtir up it ſelf jn its deſires 
and endeavours of revenge. 

Indeed evil examples ( whereof I have recount- 
. ed ſome) do afford us no pleaſing Speculations, 
bur yet neceſſary ; but now from thoſe who have 
carryed themſelvesmildly and gently in their an- 
ger, I ſhall preſent you with moſt excellent ſay- 
ings, and beautiful Contemplations, contemning 
ſuch as ſay, you have wronged the Man indeed, and ſo 
. tet himbear it, and thus Stamp on his Neck,, Tread 
him down in the Dirt; and ſuch like provoking 
Speeches, whereby ſeme do very unhandſomly 
tranſlate and remove anger from the women, to 
to the mens apartment. For Fortitude, which in 
other reſpects. agrees with Juſtice, ſeems 
only to diſagree in reſpe& of mildneſs, as thar 
which more properly belongsunto it. For it ſome- 
times befals even the worſer men, to bear rule 
over thoſe who are better then themſelves, but ro 
EreCt a Trophy in the Soul againſt anger ( which 
Her aclitus ſaid, it was an hard thing to fight a- 
gainſt, becauſe whatever that reſolves to have, it 
buys at no lefs a price then of the Soul it ſelf ) is 
that which none bur a great and victorious puil- 
ſance is able to atchieve,ſlince that alone can make 
decrees and reſolves, wherewith, as with Nerves 
and Tendons, to bind and curb the paſhons. 

Wherefore I always ſtriveto collec and read, 
notonly the fayings and deeds ofPhyloſophers,who 
( wiſe men fay ) had no Gall,in them ; but eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Kings and Tyrants, of which fort 
was that of Antigonus to his Souldiers, who as ſome 
were revilng him near unto his Tent, ſuppoting 
that he had not heard them, ſtretching his ſtat 
out of the Tent, ſaid, }hat will you not ſtand ſome- 
where further off, while you revile me? And _ 
o 
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of Arcadian the Archive, who was ever ſpeaking 
ill of Philip, exhorting one to flee. 


Til! he came there, where none did Philip know. 


And afterward, by ſome accident, appearing m lliac. Axl 
Macedonia, Philips friends were of opinion, that 121» 


he ought not to be ſuffered, but be puniſhed: 
but Phzlip meeting with him, and ſpeaking courte- 
ouſly to him, andrhen ſending him gifts ( and par- 
ticularly ſuch as were wont to be given to Strang- 
ers | he had him to learn for the time to come, 
what to ſpeak of him ro rhe Grecians, and when 
all reſtihed, that the Man was become a preat 
praiſer of Philip, even to admiration ; you. ſee ( laid 
he ) I am a better Phyfttian than yous And when 
he had been reproached at the O/ympic ſolemairies z 
and ſome faid it was fit to make the Grecians to 
ſmart and rue it, for reviling Philip, who had 
dealt well by them ; whar then ( ſaid he ) will they 
do, If I make them ſmare ? Thoſe things alſo, 
which Pi/iſtratus did to Thraſimulus, and Porſena to 
Mutius, were bravely done, and fo was that of 
Magas to Philemon ; tor having been by him ex- 
poſed to laughter in a Comedy on the publick Stage, 
in theſe words 


Magas, the King hath ſent thee Letters ;, © ! 
Unhappy Magas doth no Letters know. 


And having taken him, as he was by a Tempeſt 
caſt on ſhore at Paretonium, he commanded a Soldier 
with hisnaked Sword only to touch his neck, and 
ſo go fairly away, and then having ſent to him 
a Ball and Cockals, as to a Child that wanted 
Underſtanding, he diſmiſſed him. Proleny, jear- 
: E 3 ing 
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ing a Gramarian for his want of Learning, askt 
him, who wasthe Father of Peleus : : I will anſwer 
you ( quoth he ) if you will tell me firſt, who 
was the Father of Lagus. This jear gave the 
King a rub for the obſcurity of his Birth ; where- 
at all were moved with indignation, as 2 thing 
not to be indured : bur { ſaid Pro/omy ) if it be nor 
fit for a King to be jeared, than nv more is ix 
fit tor him to Jear others. Bur Alexander was 
more ſevere than he in his carriage towards C al- 
h iſthenes and Chtus, Wherefore Porus, being ta- 
ken captive by him, defired him to uſe him like a 

ing ; and when Alexander asked if he deliredno 
more, he anſwered, in faying like a King, I have 
' compriſedall things. And hence it is that they 
call "he King w', the Gods Meilichias (mild and 
courteous ) and the Athenians, I think, call him 
MaimaZes, but the Office of puniſking they 
aſcribe to the Furies and evil Genii never giving it 
the Epither of Divine or Heavenly. As there- 
fore one faid of Philip, when he raiſed the Cicy of 
Olynthas, but he is not able to buiid ſuch another 
City ; may it be faid to anger, Thou canſ 
overthrow and deſtroy and cur down ; but to re- 
Kore, to ſpare, to fave, and to bear with, is the 
work of gentleneſs and moderation ; of 2 Ca. 
millus, a Motellus, an Ariſtides, and a Socrates ; but 
to ſtrike the ſting into one, and to bite is the part 
of Piſmires and Flyes. 

And truly, while 1 well conſider revenge ; I 
| find that the way which Anger takesfor it, proves 
for the moſt part ineffectual, as being ſpent. i in bi- 
ting the Lips, gn praſhing te Tertb, vajn Afqubs 
and Railings, full ly kay 6 ang. = it. 


as like Children in a race, who, for 
vernin $ themſelves, tumble down =T they 
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come to the Goal, towards which they make ri- 
diculous haſt ; whence that Rhodian faid not amifs 
tro the Servant of rhe Roman General, who ſpake 
loudly and hiercely to him ; I matter not much what 
thou ſayeſt,, but what this your Maſter im ſilence thinks. 
And Sophocles having armed Neoptolemus and Exry- 
pplns, gave an high commendation of them when 
he ſaid, 
Each boldly charg*d, but ne're revil'd his Foe. 


Some indeed of the Barbarians, do poiſon their 
Swords ; but true valour has no need of choler, as 
being dipt in reaſon; but Anger and: Fumes are 
weak and eafily broken, Wherefore the Lacede- 
monians are wont by the ſounding of Pipes to take 
off the edge of Anger from their Soldiers, when 
they fight; and before they go to battle, to ſa- 
crihce to the Muſes, that they might have the 
ſteady uſe of their reafon, and when they have 
put their Enemies to flight, they purſue them nor, 
but found a retreat ro their mind ; which like un- 
to a ſhort Dagger, is caſtly ro be managed and re- 
covered. But Anger makes {laughter Sandiad, 
before ic can think ir ſelf avenged, as i did of Cy- 
115, and Pelopidas the Theban. 

Agathocles, being reviled by ſome whom he be- 
ſieged, bare it with mildnefs; and *when one faid 
to him, O Potter, whence wilt thou have to pay thy 
Mercenary Soldiers ; he anſwered, wich Laughter, 
from your City, if F can take it. And when fome 
one from the Wall derided Aztiphonns for his de 
formiry, he anfwered, I had thought I had been of an 
handſom countenance, and when he had tken the 
Ciry, he ſold thoſe for ſlaves who had ſcofted at 
him, proteſting, that if they reviled him fo a- 
gain, he would call theas to account before their 
Maſters. E 4 Bur 
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'But I obſerve that Hunters and Orators, are 
wont tq be much foiled by Anger. Ariſteele re- 
ports that the friends of Satrus, when he was ta 
plead a Cauſe, would ſtop his Ears with Wax, that 
ſo he might not confound the Matter through An- 
ger at the Revilings and Reproaches of his Ene- 
mies. Do not we our ſelves oftentimes come ſhort 
of puniſhing an offending Servant, who runs a- 
way from us, being territyed by our threatning 
words ? Tharttherefore which Nurſes ſay to little 
Children, Donot cry and thou ſhalt have ir,oay not un- 
htly be apylyed to our mind when angry, be nor 
haſty, neither ſpeak too loud, nor be tov urgent, 
and fo what you deſire, will be ſooner and better 
accompliſhed. For a Father, when he ſees his 
Son going about to cleave or cut ſomething with 
an Hatchet, rakes himſelf the Hatcher, and doth 
it for him; fo one taking the work of Reven 
out of the hand of Anger doth himſelf, without 
danger or hurt, yea, with profit alſo, inflict pu- 
niſhment on him that deſerves it, and not on him- 
ſelf inſtead of him, as Anger oft-rimes doth. 

Now, whereas all paſſions do ſtand in need of 
Diſcipline ( which by - exerciſe may tame and ſub- 
due the unreaſonableneſs and ſtubborneſs of them ) 
there is none, which we have more need to be ex- 
erciſed about, in reference to ſervants, than that 
of Anger ; tor neither do we envy, nor fear them, 
nor have we any competition for honour with 
them ; . but we have frequent occaſions of being 
angry with them; which cauſes many offences and 
errors, by reaſon of that power which Maſters 
have; which being ſer ( as it were ) in aſlipery 

lace, and having-none to withſtand it, doth eaſt- 
1y ſupplant us: For it is impoſſible for one to keep 
from offending in matter of paſſion a Pn. 
" ; : W 
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which is accountable to none, unleſs he do inward=- 
ly reſtrain, and gird up that great power with gen- 
tleneſs, and can flight the often Speeches of his 
Wife and Friends, accuſing him of remiflneſs : 
And indeed I my ſelf have by nothing more, than 
ſuch Speeches been incenſed againſt my Servants, 
as if they were ſpoiled for want of beating ; and 
truly it was late before I came to underſtand : Firſt, 
Thar it was better, that Servants ſhould be ſome- 
thing the worſe by indulgence, than that one ſhould 
diſtort himſelf through wrath and bitterneſs for 
the amendment of others; and then Second, ob- 
ſerving that many by this very impunity have 
been brought ro be aſhamed to bz Wicked, and 
have taken the riſe and motive, of their change to 
Vertue more from being pardoned, than from be- 
ing puniſhed ; and that they have obeyed ſome up- 
on their nod only, peaceably, and more willingly, 
than they have done others with all their beating 
and ſcourging, I became perfwaded of this, That 
Reaſon was fitter to govern with, than Anger : 
For it is not as the Poet ſaid, 


Wherever Fear #1, there is modeſty. 


* Buton the contrary it is in the modeſt, that that 

fear is bred, which produces Wiſdom and Refor- 
mation; Whereas continual beating, and inde- 
precable, doth not make Men repent of doing e- 
vil, but only project how to carry the matter fo, 
as not to be diſcovered, when they do it ; and in 
the Third place, remembring always and conlide- 
ring with my ſelf, that neither he who taught us 
the art of ſhooting did forbid us ſhooting, bur 
ſhooting amiſs, and that no more can it be any 
hind-rance, from puniſhing to teach us how we 
may 
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may do it (cafonably and moderately, with Bene- 
fit and Necency, I ſtrive to put away Anger, eſpe- 
cially by not denying the puniſhed, a Liberty to 
plead for themſelves, but granting them an hear- 
ing- For time gives a breathing ſpace unto paſſion, 
_ andadelay, which mitigates and difſalves it ; and 
a man's Judgment in the mean while finds out 
both a becoming manner, and a proportionable 
meaſure of puniſhing ; And moreover hereby, he 
that is puniſhed hath not any pretence left him to 
abject againſt the correction given him, when he's 
puniſhed not out of Anger, but being firſt him- 
felf convinced of his fault, and( which would be 
2 greater reflection ) by this means theServanrt ſhall 
not ſeem to ſpeak morejuſt things than his Maſter. 

As therefore Phocion, after the death of Alex- 
ander, to hinder the Athenians from riling too ſoon, 
or believing it too haſtily, ſaid, O Athenians, if 
he be dead ta day, he will be fo to marrow, and 
on the next day after that : In like manner do I 
judge ane ought to ſuggeſt to himſelf, whothrough 
Anger is making haſt to puniſh, if it be true to 
day, that he hath thus wronged thee, it will be ' 
true to morrow, and on the next day alfo. Nor 
will there any inconvenience fallow, upon the 
deferring of his puniſhment for a while; but if 
he be puniſht all in haſt, he will even after ſeem 
to have been innocent ; as it hath oftentimes fallen 
out heretofore. For which of us all is ſo cruel, as 
to torment or ſcourge 2 Servant, becauſe five or 
ten days: before, he burnt the Meat, or overturn- 
ed the Table, or did not ſaon enough what he was 
bidden > And yet truly it is for ſuch things as 
theſe, while they. are freſh and newly done, that 
we are fo difordered, becoming cruel and impla» 
cable ; for as bodies through a Miſt, ſo aCtions 
through 
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through anger, ſeem greater than they are. Where- 
fore we ought ſpeedily to recall ſuch conſidergtiqng, 
as theſe are toour mind ; and being unguRiogg: 
bly our of paſſion, if then to a pure and compoſ; 
ed Reaſon, the deed do appear to be wicked, we 
ought ta-animadvert, and not defer any longer, 
nor forbear to puniſh it, as thoſe do to eat rheir 
Food, who have loſt their appetite. Far there g 
nothing to which we can more jultly impyte mens 
puniſhing others in their anger, than to their not 
puniſhing them, when their 3nger is over, bug 
growing remiſs, and doing like lazy Marrigers 
who in fair weather keep loutering within the Ha: 
ven, an1then, when the Wind! lows ſtroag, put 
to Seq, though nat without evident danger, for 
we likewiſe condemniog the remiſsaek and overs 
calmneſs of qur Reaſan, in puniſhipg, make haſt 
to do i, while ous Anger up, and puſhes us 
forward, like 2 dangerous Wigd. 

He that uſeth Food, doth it to gratifie his 
hunger, which is natural ; but be thas infliets 
puniſhment ſhould do it withouz either bungerigg 
or thirſting after it, not needing Anger, like 
fawce, to quicken, or whet him. ov. to, puniſh, ; buy 
when he is fartheſt off from, deliring it, briog- 
ing his Reaſon to do it as a thing moſt ne- 
cellary. 

And. though. 4riſtozle regort. that, in bis time 
Servants in Tyrrhenia were wont to be ſcourged, 
while the. Muſic played ; yer they, who, pyaiſh 
others, ought not, to. be carried on, with, a delire 
of puniſhing, 3s of a thing they delighted and. 
wok, praſpre 17 ; nog tg rejoyce. when they, pup 
nith, ang. thep. repens of is when they have. done; ; 

Front the, offs is rage; the Ig, wamanilh 3 
_ kr withqu.eithgr forrow or pleaſures. infliQ)julb 


puniſhment 


Mu. 
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puniſhment, when Reaſon is free to judge, and 
ſo leave no pretence for Anger to intermeddle. 
But this perhaps may ſeem to be, not a cure of 
Anger, but only a thruſting by, an avoiding of 
ſuch Miſcarriages as ſome Men fall into, when 
they are Angry; yet the ſwelling of the Spleen 
being aſſwaged abates the Feaver, though ir be 
but a ſymptom of it, as Hieronymus tells us. But 
confidering well the original and production of 
Anger it ſelf, I obſerved that diverſe Men fell 
into Anger for different cauſes ; and yer all of 
them, probably, eut of an opinion of their be- 
ing deſpiſed and neglected ; and therefore he that 
would affiſt thoſe who deſire to avoid being an- 
gry, muſt perſwade them to think, rhat there 
was nothing of negle& or daring in the aCtion, 
and to impute it rather to folly or necefſity, cr 
diforder of Mind, or the miſadventure of thoſe - 
that did it. Thus Sophocles in Antigone, + 
— ky, 
The beſt reſolved Mind, in miſery 
| Can't keep its ground, but ſuffers extaſy. 


And ſo Agamemmon aſcribing the taking away of 
Briſeis unto Ate, Adds, Hom I..T x. 138. 


Since I fo fooliſh was 4s thee to wrong, 
Ple pleaſe thee now, and give thee Plendid gifts. 


For ſupplication is an aft of one, who is far 
from contemning ; and when he that hath done 
an injury dppogn ſubmiſs, he thereby removes all 
ſuſpitioa of neglect. But he that is moved to 
Anger muſt not expe&t or wait for ſuch a ſub- 
miſhon ; but rather aſſume that of Diogenes,to him 
ſelf ; who, when one faid to him, they deride thee, O 

| | Diogenes, 
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Diogenes, made anſwer, but I am not derided, and not 
chink himſelf contemned, bur rather himſelf con- 
temn that man,that offends him,as one aCting our of 
weakneſs or error, raſhneſs or careleſeſs, rudeneſs 
or dotage or childiſhneſs.Bur we muſt bear with all 
thoſe - an own Family, and our Friends herein ; 
for they do not contemn nor neglect us, as if we 
were impotent or floathful, and ſo could not or 
would not puniſh an affront; but by reaſon of 
our moderation or good will towards them, ſome 
becauſe we are gentle, others becauſe we are lo- 
. ving towards them. But now alas! out of a fur- 
miſe that we are contemned, we not only become 
exaſperated againſt our Wives, our Servants and 
Friends; but we fall out alſo with Inn-keepersand 
Marriners, and Oftlers (and thoſe too often times 
when they are in drink) and all out of a ſuſpicion 
that they deſpiſe us. Yea we quarrel with Dogs, 
becauſe they bark at us, and Aﬀes, if they chance 
co ruſh againſt us; like him who was going to beat 
a driver of Aſſes, but when he cryed out I aman 
Athenian, fell to beating the Als, ſaying, I hope 
thou art not an Athenian too, and fo accoſted him 
with many a baſtinado. And truly ſelt-love eſpe- 
cially, and morolity, together with luxury and 
efteminacy, do breed in us long and frequent fits 
of Anger; which by linle and little are gathered 
- ito our Souls, - like a ſwarm of Bees and 
aſr Y v\ 


Wherefore there is nothing more conducing to a 
gentle behaviour towards ones Wite and Family 
and Friends, then the liking of a plain and ſumple 
diet, for him that can content himſelf with ſuch 
2s is ſet before him, and ſtands not in need of 
many and ſuperfluous viands, like him in the 
Poer. . 

ut 
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Bo neirhvy too mich longs for Boyd nor Roaft, 
Die likes his Meat, tohat-tbay forotr Avaſt. 


But he rhar never drinks unlef he have Show 
by hit) ; rior can eat Breatl if it be bought in the 
Matket ; rior taſte Victuals out of a mean or 
Farthen Veſſ®l; rivt {{k&&p on a Bed, unkls it be 
fol! and puffet! up with Feathers, like to the 
Sea, When its h&aved up from the bottorn ; but 
with Cudgels atid Blows, with rutiinf, calling , 
atid fiveiting doth haften his Servitors, chat walt - 
at Table, with that hurry, as if they were [thr 


for Cataplafis for ſome inflimed arid painful Ul- 


&r, he being! flave to a weak, motofs, arid dif- 
contentful diet, doth (as ic were by a conticitizl 
Cough, or mariy bufſerings) breed in hitnfelf,” be- 
fort he is aware; an ukkerous and defluxive dif 
pofition utito Anger. And therefore the Body is 
t6 be brought by the uſt of a ſpare Diet, to con- 
tent it felf with ordinary fare, and ſo be made ſof- 


ficient for it ſelf. For they who need bur few 


things, are not liable to Anget by being difap- 
pointed of many, atid it is no hard matter, being 
firſt mor in pane Co to treat the Com- 
any in {ilence ; atid not by being angry at ev 
thing, #nd of a faſtidious and nn 2h Ape 
tire, ro enttttain cthettſelves and their Friends 
with the moſt unpleaſant diſk of all, which is 
Anger, ant fo 


Theni Suppt Hoily bY cat mire unpleifant be 


When' the Servants ate beitth', avid” the' Wife 
faile& at, becitiſe ſotit is buttit, of ſitiditked, or 
not falt enough, or becauſe the Bread is tos cold. 

Arcefilaus 
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Arceſilans eritertaining his friends and ſome ſtran- 
vers alſo, at a Feaſt; che Supper was ſet on the 
Board, hut there wanted Bread , the Servants 
having (it ſeems) negleCted to buy any. Nowon 
fuch an occaſion, which of us would not have rent 
the very Walls with out-crys? bur he ſmiling ſaid 
only, what a fine thing is it to have a Caterer 
that is a Wiſe man? Alſo Socrates taking Euthye 
demus from the Wraftling-houſe home with him 
ro Supper, his Wife Xantippe came to him in a 
 pelting chaff, reviling him, and in- concluſion 
overthrew the Table. Whereupon Euthydemus #- 
roſe up and went his way, being very much trou- 
bled ar what had happened. Bur ſaid Socrates to 
him, did not an Hen at your Houſe the other day 
come flying and do the like, and yer I was not 
troubled at it. For friends are to be entertained 
with complaiſance, cheerfulneſs and familiarity; 
not by knitting Brows, nor by ſtriking horrout 
and trembling into thoſe that ſerve. 

We muſt alfo accuſtom our ſelves to the uſe 'of 
any Cups indifterently, and not to uſe this rathet 
than that, as ſome are wont out of many, to ſimple 
ſome one little Cup (as they ſay Marius uſed to do) 
or elſe a great one, and to drink out of none but 
that, and fo. it is with them , for Oyl glaſſes and 
Bruſhes, affeting one above all the reſt, and 
when any of theſe chance to be broken or loſt, 
ther they take it hainoufly, and puniſh ſeverely 
thoſe chat did it. Arid therefore he that is proce 
to - be: angry ſhould reſtrain from ſuch things 
as are-rare . curiouſly. wrought , ſuch as 
' Cups and Seals and precious-ſtones: for ſach 

| loſt, do put a Man into diforder 
morethaucheapand ordinary things are apt to do. 
Wherefore when Nero was making an eight _ 
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Tent, a wonderful SpeRtacle for coſt and beauty : 
thou haſt proved thy ſelf ({aid Seneca ro him) to 
be a poor Man; for if you chance to Jooſe this, 
you cannot tell where to get ſuch another; and in- 
deed it fo fcll out, that the Ship ſinking, this 
Tent was loſt with it. But Neroremembring the 
words of Seneca, bare the loſs of it with the grea« 
ter moderation. 

But this facility in other matters doth make a 
Man facile and gentle 'towards his Servants, and 
if towards Servants, then doubtleſs towards Friends 
and Subjefts allo. 

We ſee alſo that new bought Servants enquire 
concerning him that bought them, not whether 
he be ſuperſtitious or envious, bur whether he be 
. an angry Man or no, and that univerſally neither 
Men can indure their Wives, though chaſt ; nor 
Women their Husbands, though kind, if they be 
angry withal ; nor friends the converſation of one 
another; and fo neither Wedlock, nor Friendſhip 
with Anger are to be endured. But if Anger be 
a way, even drunkenneſs it ſelf is counted a light 
matter with them, and eafily diſpenſed wich. For 
Bacchus his Cane is a ſufficient Chaſtiſer of a drun- 
ken Man ; if the addition of Anger do not make 
the Wine of a Lyeus and a Choreus as (Bacchus was 
called from” relaxing the cares of the Mind, and 
diſpoſing Men to dauncing) to become an Omeſtes 
or Menoles, cruel and furious. And madneſs it 
ſelf, if it be alone, is cured by Hellebore ; but 
if it be found in complication with Anger, 
It furniſhes matter for 'Tragedies and diſmal Sto- 
Ties. | 

Neither ought any, ſo much as in their play- 
ing and jeſting, to give way to their Anger, for 

It turns good will into hatred ; nor when they 


arc 
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are diſputing, for it turns a defire of knowing 
Fruth into a love of Contention ; nor when they 
fit in Judgment, for it adds violence to atrhority'; 
nor when they are teaching, for it dull the Lears- 
ner, and breeds in him an hatred of all Learning ; 
nor if they be in proſperity, for it encreaſes Envy ; 
nor if in adverlity, for it makes them tobe _unpt- 
tied, while they are moroſs, and fall foul on 
thoſe who commiiferate themas Priamus did. Ithad, 


Q. verſe 339» 


Be gone, y upbraiding Scoundrels , ha'n't y at home 
Enough, that to help bare my grief ye come ? 


Whereas compliance doth remedy ſome things;put 
ari Ortiarhent wpon others ; and ſweeten others but 
ic wholly overcomes and aboliſhes all Anger and 
' Moroſity,by a gentle behaviour. As may be ſeen 
in that excellent example of Enchde, who wheh' his 
Brothet upon a. falling. out berwixt them, - had 
laid, let me periſh if I be not avenged of yon; re- 
plied , and let me periſh of I do not perſwade you tne 
a better Mind ; and by fo ſaying,he {traight way di 
verted him from-his purpoſe,and changed his Mind. 
And Polemon , being reviled by one that loved 
precious Stones well, and was even {itk 6f the oye 
of coftly Sighets, anfwered nothing; but minded 
one of the. Signets, which'the Man wote abotit 
him, and looked wiſely upon it; 4s tefrrois to 
diſcern its worth and excellency. Whereat the 
Mari being pleaſed, ſaid nor fo, O Potenioi, but 
look upon Vir in the Sunſhine, aid it will appear 
much berrer to you. And Arftippar, when there 
happened co be- a falling our between himr and 
Bfohines, and otic faid ro him O 44;/tippus, has 
&4 now become of the friendſhip that was between yo: 

F 
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two? anfwered it 5s aſleep, but I will go and awaken 
# ; and then coming to Eſchines, he ſaid to him, 
What ? do'ſt thou take me to be ſo atterly wretched 
and incarable, as not to be worth thy admonition ? No 
wonder (ſaid Eſchines) if thou by nature ſo excelling 
me in every thing, didſt here alſo diſcern before me, 
what was right and fitting to be done. 


A Womans, nay a little Childs ſoft hand, 
With gentle ſtroaking eaſilyer doth command, 
And make the briſtling Boar to couch and fall, 
Then any boiſterous Wraſtler of them all. 


But we that can tame wild Beaſts, and make then 
vpentle, carrying young Wolves, and the Whelps 
of Lions in our Arms, do in a fit of Anger caſt 
our 'own Children, Friends and Companions out 
of our Embraces, letting looſe our wrath, like a 
wild Beaſt, upon cur Servants and Fellow-Citi- 
zens, extenuating, yea honeſting it by the ſpc- 
cious name of Zeal againſt Wickedneſs, wherein 
we do amiſs, but I ſuppoſe, when we call one of 
the other Paſſions, and diſeaſes of the Soul Pro- 
vidence, another Liberality, another Piety, we 
cannot ſo acquit and clear our ſelves of any of 
them. And truly as Zero ſaid that the Seed was 
a mixture and drawn from all the Powers of the 
Soul : In like manner Anger ſeems to be a kind 
of Univerſal Seed extrated from . all the paſh- 
ons ; for its taken from Grief and Pleaſure, 
and Infolency , and then from Envy it hath the 
evil property of rejoycing at others adverſity, and 
1s. worſe than murther it ſelf,tor it doth not ſtrive 
to free. it ſelf , from ſuffering, but to bring mil- 
chief to it ſelf , if it may thereby but do. ano- 


' ther mananevil turn; and it hath the moſt odious 


kind 
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kind of defite irhbred in it, as being a defire of 
grieving and hurting another. 

Wherefore, when we 'go to the Houſes of 
Drunkards, we may hear the Minſtrels playing 
betimes in the Morning , and behold there (as 
one ſaid) the very dirt of Wine, and certain 
ſcattered fragments of Garlands, Servants drunk 
at the door, and the matks and effedts of angry 
and ſurley Men may be read in the Faces, brands 
and ferters of the Servants : But lamefitation is 
the only Muſician, that always, like a Screech- 
Owl, alights and fits on the roof of ari arigry Man, 
while within the Stewards are beaten, and the 
Maid-Servants tormented, fo that the Spectators 
in the midſt of their mirth and delights, cannot 
but pity thoſe ſad Effe&ts of Anger. - Oy 

And truely even thoſe, who out of a feal hatred 
of wickedneſs, do often happen to be furprized 
with Anger, muſt abate tne exceſs and vehemency 
of it, together with over much credulity about 
thoſe, with whom they do converſe,for of all other 
cauſes this doth moſt increaſe Anger, when one 
| proves tb be wicked, whom we took for a good 

Man, and when one who we thought had loved 
us, falls into ſorne difference and chiding with us. 

As for my own Diſpoſition, thou knowelt very 
well with how ſtrong inclinations it is carried to 
ſhew kindneſs to . Men, and to conhide in them ; 
and therefore ( like thoſe, who miſſing their 
ſtep; tread on the empty Air) when. I do moſt 
of all truſt to: Mens love , and as it were. prop 
my ſelf up with it, I do then moſt of all mif- 
carry, and finding my ſelf diſappointed am troy- 
bled at it, and truly I have not hitherto beert 
able to free my ſelf from this great. propenility; 
Chat is in me, and forwardnefs in 'my love;. but 
| F 2 agairſ% 
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apainlt credulity ,. perhaps I can make uſe of 
Plato's caution for a Bridle : For he ſaid, he fo 


commended Helicon the Mathematiciati, as know- 


ing him to be a Creature by nature very mutable, 
and that he had a jealouſy even of thoſe who had 
been well educated in the City ; leſt , being men 
and the Off-ſpring of men, they ſhould in ſome 
thing or other diſcoyer the infirmity of their 
nature. - But when Sophocles faid , that for the 
maſt: part. 


| Thieves pranks do but betray them to be men : 


He ſeems to have been, tao ſevere upon us, over- 
much trampling on, and diſparaging us; and yet 
truly this morelity in.cenfuring and over propenlity 
to.accuſe us, doth ſerve to render us, more mo- 
derate in our Anger, for that which is ſuddain 
and-above our expectation, doth caſt us into a 
kind.of Extaſy, But we ought (as Panetsus ſome- 
where. faid) to imitate Anaxagoras, and: as he ſaid 
upon. the death of his Son, I" knew before that I 
hed. begotten but « morral Mm; So ſhould every 

one. of 'us with like words, entertain by way of an 
Epiphonema,ſuch offences as ſtir us upto Anger; I 
knew that. when I bought my Servant, I did nor 
buya wiſe:man.; I knew that I did not get. friend 
that had na pafſions,; I knew that I had a Wife that 
was'buta Woman. But if every one would always 
fay;that of. Plaro to himſelf; but am not I (per- 
haps) ſuch an . one my ſelf, and. tum his,reaſon 
from abroad to look: into himſelf,” and put an awe 
upon his reprehenſion of others:; he would not 
make ſo much uſe of-his hatred of. Evil, in being 
angry. with, or reproving_. other Men,. when- he 
ſees himſelt to ſtand in need of. ſa much indul- 
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gence. But now every ohne of us, when 
he is angry of puniſhing, can bring the words 
of Anriſtides, and of Cato, do not Steal, do not 
Lye, and why are ye ſo floathful? and that 
which is moſt truly ſhameful of all) we- do in 
our Anger reprove others for being angry; 
and what was done amiſs through Anger , 
we puniſh in our paſſhon, therein not a&- 
ing like Phyſitians, who Purge bitter Choller 
with a bitter Pill, but more increaſing and 
exaſperating the Diſeaſe, which we pretend to 
Cure. 

While therefore | am thus reaſoning with 
my ſelf, 1 endeavour alſo ro' abate ſomething 
of my curioſity ; becaufe for any one 'over- 
curiouſly to enquire and pry into every thing, 
and to make a Publick buſineſs of every em- 
ployment of a Servant, every aCtion' of a Friend, 
every little carriage of a'Son, every whif- 
pering of a Wife, it cauſes ' great and' Jon 
and daily firs of Anger, whereof the produ 
and ile is a Peeviſh -and 'Moroſs diſpoſtti- 
on. Wherefore {according to ' Enripides ) God 
puts his hands to things of greateft moment, 
but leaves lefſer matters to be governed 
by Fortune. But truly I ' think a prudent 
Man ' ought not to perniit any' thing at all 
to Fortune, nor to neglect 'any thing, bur 
to truſt and comtnit ſome things ro his 
Wife, ſome things to! his Servants, and 
fome things to - his Friehds (as a Prince 
to certain Viee-gerents' and Perfons 'account- 
able, and Adminiftrators } white himſelf is im- 
ployng his reafon' about fith Matters as are 
moſt proper for him; aid" of 'greateſt concern- 


ment, 
= For 


For as ſmall Letters hurt the Sight: ſo dg 
{mall matters him that is too much intent upon 
them ; they vex and ſtir up Anger, which be- 
gets an evil habit in him in reference to greater 
affairs. But above all the reſt, I looked on that 
of Empedecles as a divine thing, viz. 20 faſt or ab- 
flain from evil, And I commended alſo rhole 
vows and profeſſions made in Prayers, as 
things neither indecent in themſelves, nor un- 
becoming the ſtudy of Wiſdum and Phyloſo- 
phy, iz. For an whole years time to abſtain 
from  Venery and Wine, ſerving God with 
Temperance all the while, or elſe again, for 
a certain time! to. abſtain from lying, minding 
and watching over our ſelves (and that with 
all diligent endeavour, at leaſt in our jeſting 
and merry diſcourſe) that we ſpeak nothing but 
what is true, ''Then I conformed my ſoul to 
theſe vows (ſuppoſing it would be no leſs ac- 
ceptable to God then theirs, who ſo vowed) and 
ſer my ſelf firſt ro obſerve a few ſacred days 
alſo, wherein I would abſtain fram þeing an- 
gry, as it were from being drunk, or' from 
drinking Wine (as: deyoutly as if I were obfer- 
ving the Nephalia or Meliſpomda, wherein nei- 
ther feaſting nox-drinking of Wine was permit- 
red) and then.. making trial of my ſelf by little 
and little for a,Month or two, I by this means 
in tract of time made ſome good progreſs and 
advance unto further patience in bearing Evils, 
diligently obſerving and keeping my {elf cour- 
teous in language and behaviour, free from 
Anger, and. pure from all. wicked words and 
abſurd aCtions, and from paſſion, which for a 
little (and that '\no grateful) pleaſure, brings 
forth great perturbations and ſhameful repen- 
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tance after it. Whence experience, not without 
ſome divine aſſiſtance, hath, I ſuppole, made it 


evident that that was a very true judgment 
and aſſertion, VIZ That this courteous 5 gentle 
and benign diſpoſition and behaviour is not ſo ac« 
ceptable, (o obliging, und fo delightful to any of thoſe 
with whom they converſe, as it is to thoſe that” 
have it. 


"ft 
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Of Baſhfulneſs. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Thomas Hoy, 
Fellow of $4. John's Coledge, Oxtord. 


AY Ome Plants there are, in their own Nature 

wild and barren, and hurtful xo Seed and 

Garden Sets, which yet, among able Huf- . 

band-men, paſs for infallible Signs of a 

rich and promiſing Soil : In like manner, ſome 

Paſſions of the Mind, not good in themſelves, 
a= as firſt Shoots and Promiſes of a towardly 

poſition. Among:thele I rank Baſpfulneſs, the 

Subject of our preſent Diſcourſe, no ill Sign in- 

deed, but the Cauſe and Occaſion of a great deal 

The Baſh- of Harm. For the Baſhful oftentimes run into 
= = the ſame Enormities as the moſt harden'd and im- 
rabeft pudent, with this Difference only, that the for- 
qullay to Wer feel a regret for ſuch Miſcarriages, but the 
Vice, latter take a Pleaſure and Satisfaction therein. 
The Graceleſs Perſon is without Senſe of Grief 

for the greateſt Baſeneſs, and the Baſhful is in 

Diſtreſs for the leaſt appearance of it : For Baſh- 

fulneſs is only Modeſty in the Exceſs ; and may 

Definiti- aptly enough be defined, A Confuſion or DejeFed- 
on of Baſh neſs of Spirit, diſcovered in ſuitable CharaCters on 
ERTTTTR: tl 
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the Face : For as that Grief which caſts down the Kemper: 
Eyes, is termed DejeRtedzeſs, ſo that kind of Ader 
deſty, which cannot look anather jn the Face, they 
call Baſbfulveſs. The Orator fpeaking of a 
ſhameleſs Fellow, faid, He: carried Harlats, nes 
Virgins in his Eyes : | playing with the Originaf 
Word x#pn, which is uſed to {ignifie a Virgin, or 
the Pypil of the Eye: | yet on the other hand, the 
ſheepiſhly Baſhful betrays no leſs the Effeminacy 
and Impotency of his Mind in his Looks, pallia- 
ting that Weakneſs, which expoſes him to the 
Mercy of Impudence, with the ſpecious Name of 
Modeſty. Cazo indeed was want to ay, of yayng 
Perſons, he had a greater Qpiniqn of ſuch as 
were ſybje& to colour, than thoſe that loak'd 
pale ; teaching us thereby to look with greater 
Apprehenſions on the hainouſnels of an Actian, 
then the Repri;mgnd which might happily follow ; 
and to be more afzgid of the Suſpicion of doing 
an.ill Thing, than the Danger of jt. However, 
to be ever meck and Chickew-begried, lo as no 
£0 be able to away with an & Look, or had 
Word from anather, is equally to be avoided ; 
becauſe many Men have been deterred from ge- 
nervous Undertakings, no leſs for fear of Calum- 
ny. and DetraGion, than the Danger or Dithcul- 
ry of ſuch attempts. Therefore care is to be 
taken, not to baulk or depreſs the Weakneſs in 
one Caſe, nor to abet or countenance invincible 
Iapudence ia the ther, fach as is reported of 
Anaxarehus, 


Hide Dag-like Carriage and Effrontery, 
Diſpifivg Infamy, au-fac'd Dilgrace. 


Crore: 
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A convenient Mean between both is rather to be 
endeavoured after, by reprefling the over Impu- 
dent, and animating the too meek Temper. 
But this kind of Cure, as it is difficulr, fo is 
the reſtraining ſuch Exceſles not without Danger : 
For as a Gardiner in ſtubbing up fome wild or 
ufelefs Buſhes, makes at them careleſly with his 
Spade, or burns them off the Ground ; bur in 
dreffing a Vine, or grafting an Apple, or prune- 
an Olive, carries his Hand with the greateft 
warinefs and deliberation, that he may not un- 
luckily injure the Tree: So a Philoſopher, in re- 
moving Envy, that uſelefs and untraftable Plant, 
or Covetouſneſs, or immoderate Love of Plea- 
fare, may cut deep fafely, and make a large Scar; 
bur if he be to apply his Diſcourſe ro ſome more 
fenlible or delicate Part, fach as the reſtraining 
exceſs of Baſhfulneſs, ir lies upon him to be very 
careful not to cut off, or eradicate Modeſty with 
the contrary Vice. For we muſt not fo far ex- 
tirpate all Baſhfulneſs in Youth, as to leave them 
careleſs or impudent. Bur as thoſe that pull down 
private Houſes adjoyning to the Temples of the 
Gods, prop up ſuch Parts as ure contiguous to 
them ; fo in undermining Baſhfuneſs, due regard 
1s to be had to adjacent Modeſty, Good Nature 
and Humanity. And yet theſe are the very 
Names wherewith ſuch an one is apt to flatter 
himſelf, and upon which he values himſelf migh- 
tily, that he is only good Natured, and Courteous, 
and Civil ; not Obſtinate and Inexorable. The 
Sreicks therefore, in their Diſcourſes of Modeſty, 
diſtinguiſh all along berwixt that, and Baſhfulneſs, 
leaving not ſo much as Ambiguity ' of Terms for 
a Pretence to the Vice. However, asking their 


Ot $jood leave, we ſhall make bold to uſe fixh 


Words 
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Words indifferently in either Senſe ; or rather 
following the Example of Homer, whoſe Authority 
we have for it. 


Much harm oftimes to Modeſty befalls, 
Much good oftimes | 


And it was not done amiſs of him to make meri- 
tion of the hurtfulneſs of it firſt ; becauſe Mode- 
|y, till reduced to a juſt Mean, canaot be ſaid ro 
be uſeful or good. 

in the firſt place therefore the modeſt (or Baſh- 
ful Man muſt be perſwaded and fatisfied, that 
That Diſtemper of the Mind is prejudicial ro him, 
and [that nothing which is ſo can be eligible. 
And withal, he muſt be cautious how he ſuffers 
himſelf ro be cajoll'd and led by the Noſe with 
the Titles of Courteous or ſociable in Exchange for 
thoſe of grave, great and jult. Nor like Pegaſus 
jn Euripides, 


FVoo when the Hero mounted on his Back, Belleybv- 
Was ſeen to fail beneath the noble Weight. , Fe 


Muſt he ſcruple to appear hard or ungentle to 

ſuch as make their Addrefles to him ? It is re- 

corded of Bocchoris King of Egypt, a Man of a 

very cruel Nature, "That the Goddeſs J/s ſent a 

kind of Serpent (called 4fpis) which winding its 

ſelf about his Head, intercepted his Sight, and 

was 2 means to him of determining Cauſes ac- 

cording to Equity. But Baſhfulneſs happening 

upon Þ remiſs and ſpiritleſs Tempers, ſufters then 4 *Ariyus 

not to expreſs their Diſlike of any thing,or to argue x} dydy- 

againſt it ;/ bur perverts many times the Sentence Nggis, 

ot Arbitrazors, and ftops the Mouths of skilful 18: effeQts 
"2 Pleaders, ®f it 
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Pleaders, forcing them in ſome things to aft and 
ſpeak much befide their Inclination, and contrary 
to their Conviction. And the leſs Senſe of Ho- 
nour, or the worſe Principles any Men has en- 
tertained, the greater aſtendant has he over the 
modeſt Man, whom he forcibly bringsto his own 
Terms by ſtrength of Impudence. Upon this 
Account it is, that Baſhfulnefs, a Place that lies 
low and accefſible, can make no refiſtance, and 
decline no Temptation, but is expoſed to the 
meaneſt Actions and vileſt of Vices. But above 
all, this is the worſt Guardian of raw and unex- 

I Youth ; For, as Brutus faid, He ſeems 
to have had but an il Education, that has not learnt 
to deny any thing : and no berrer Overſeer is it of 

+ yy the Marriage-Bed, or the | ?omen's Apartment : 
xoyindss For as the Lady in Sophocles accuſes the Spark 
that had debauched her. 


Thy Tongue, thy flattering Fongue too ſoon prevailed. 


So this Vice, happening upon a Diſpoſition incli- 
nable ro Debauchery,prepares and opens the way, 
and leaves all things eafie and acceſſible to ſuch as 
are ready to prefer their wicked Deſigns. Pre- 
fents and Treats are irreſiſtible Baits for common 
mercenary Creatures ; but Importunity, befriend- 
ed with Baſhfulneſs on rheir {ide, has ſometimes 
undone the modeſteſt Women, TI omit what In- 
conveniences this kind of Modeſty occaſions, 
when it obliges Men to lend their Money to fuch 
whole Creditis blown-upon in-the World; or to 
give Bail for. thoſe they dare not truſt; we do 
this, *tis true, with an il will, and in our Heert 
|  *py wwe - refle&t upon that Old Saying, Be Bail; and pay 
| REA for's, yet cannot-make- uf 5 ur a - 
E ew” | . + 8 Fo ow 
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How many this Fault has ruined, it is no ealie Ra 
thing to recount. Creon m the Play, tells Adedea be = 


excellently well, loſt their 
Lives by 
"Tres better now t0 brave thy direſt Hate, Beſbful- 
Than curſe a fooliſh Eaſineſs too late. wejee 


Yet afterwards being wrought upon to grant her 
but one day h_ a himſelf and Family 
by it. For the ſame reaſon ſome ſuſpecting De- 
ſigns out againſt their Life, have neglected to 
provide for their Safety. Thus Dio could not be 
1onorant of the Treachery of Calippus ; yet 
thought it unfit ro entertain fuch Thoughts of his 
pretended Friend and Gueſt, So again. Antipater, 
the Son of Caſſander, having entertained Demerri= 
at Supper, and being engaged by: him. for the 
next Night, becauſe he was unwilling; to diſtruſt 
one who had truſted him, went, and had: his 
Throat cur after Supper. Polyperchon had pro+ 
mifed Caſſander for an; hundred Talents to murther 
Hercules, the Son of Alexander by Biſme; upon 
this he invites him to. ſup, bur the young Man 
having ſome Suſpicion of the thing, preteads hint 
ſelf indiſpoſed.; Polyperchon coming: to him ; Sir, 
ſays he, abore. all: things, endeavour, after your Pa- 
theys | Courteous. Behaviour, and obliging. way to his 
Friends, waleſ5. you. would have us think, you look not 
upon us- ar: ſuch! The: young Man, out of: mere 
Medefty. was: prevailed upon: to: go; ard! was 

led as he fatzat Meat. It was:not there- 
fore (as ſome. will ave us beheve) infignifeant or 
ridiculous, . but on-the comrary-very- wite: Advicez 
which Heſud gives, 


Films 
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? 


Felcoriie a Friend: but never call thy Foe. 


Be not mealy-mouth'd in refuſing him that you 
are ſatisfy'd has a' Picque againſt you; and let it be 
no Inducement to truſt hirh, becauſe he has con- 
fided in you. For if you invite, you muſt expect 
to be invited again, and fome tire of ther your 
Entertainment will be repaid you, if Baſhfulneſs 
have once ſoftened, or turned the Edge. of that 
Dithdence which ought to be your Guard: | 
To the end therefore that we may get the 
better of this ImperfeQtion, which is the Cauſe of 
ſo many Evils, we muſt make our firſt Attempts 
{as our Cuſtom is in other things) upon Matters 
of no great Difficulty : As, if one drink to you; 
after you have taken what is ſufficient, ve not ſo 
fooliſhly modeſt to do violence to your Nature; 
but rather venture to paſs the Glaſs. Another, ir 
may be, would tempt you to f Hazard; be not 
over-perſwaded into a Compliance, for fear of 
being the Subje& of their Drollery ; but reply 
with Xznophon heretofore, when Laſus, the Son of 
Hermiones, called him Coward, becauſe he retuſcd 
to play at Dice ; Yes, faid he, I confeſs my ſelf the 
greateſt Coward in the World, for I dare not do an ill 
thing. Apain,you have light upon an impertinent 
Talker, that ſticks upon you like a Bur, to the 
Diſappointment of your important Occaſions ; 
deal freely with him, break off the Diſcourſe, and 
purſue your Buſineſs. Theſe. kind of Repulles, 
whereby our Reſolution and Aſſurance is exerciſ- 
ed in Matters of leſs moment, will accuſtom us to 
it by degrees in greater Occaſions. And here it 
will be but ſeaſonable to give you a Paſſage, as 
8 is recorded of Domeſthenes, Having one time 
a 


ed an SO. A688 
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perſwaded the Athenians to ſend Succors to Har» 

palus, and themſelves"to engage in a War againſt 

Alexander, it happened that Phixenus, Alexander's 

Admiral, unexpectedly arrived on their Coaſt, 

which putting the People into a ſudden Conſter« 

nation ; Demoſthenes cry'd out, How would they eh 

dure the SUN, who are not able to look againſt 4 

CANDLE ? Or 'how would you comport your 

ſelf in weightier Concerns,while your Prince or the 

People had an aw over you, if you cannot refuſe 

a Glaſs of Wine, or turn off an impertinent 

f All-Talk, but ſuffer the Eternal Trifler to be 4 gag; 

troubleſome ro you, withour telling him, Another ,@- 

time, good Sir, at preſent I am in haſt. Belides all 

this, the Exercifing ſuch a Reſolution is of great 

uſe in praiſing others. If one of my Friends 

Muſick play lewdly ; or a Comedian he has hired 

at a great rate, Murder a piece of Menander in "Emre. 

the Acting: I think it no Moroſneſs or Ill-breed- g,, 

ing, to fit filently all the while, without ſervily 

joyning in the common Applauſes contrary to my 

Judgment. For if you {cruple to deal openly 

with him in theſe Caſes, what would you do 

ſhould he repear to you an inlipid Compoſition of 

his own, or ſubmit tro your Reviſal a ridiculous 

Oration ? You would be fo dilmgenuoully modeſf 

to give him Incouragement, and enter your ſelf 

into the Liſt of common Paraſites and Flatterers ! 

But how then can you. direct him imparrtially 

in the greateſt Adminiſtrations of his Life, now 

be free with him where he fails in any Duties of 

his Truſt or Marriage, or negleCts the Offices in- 

cumbent on him, asa Member of the Communi- 

ty? I muſt confeſs, I cannot by any means 

approve of the Reply Pericles made to one 

that tempted him to give half Evidence þ. 
| res 115 | ER tits 
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Mixzec 3% Oath, and his Arifiver was this, That as far as the 


Of Bans 


Altar, ht tvas twholly at his Service; becauſe, me- 


_ thinks the Cotnplement cloſes roo much with his 


Propoſal, and approaches too near conſenting to 
it : Butht thit has arrived thus far, not to com- 
metid any thing againſt his Judgment, 'or applaud 
an ill Voice, or feem pleafed with undecent 
Scurrilities ; ſuth an'orie will nevet faffer things 
to core to that Hue, that his Reſotution or Inte- 
grity ſhall be attempted, or ariy one ſhall dare to 
move the Queſtion to him, Swear on: my ſide, give 
falſe Evidence, of bring in an UNFUST VER- 
DICT. | 

After the ſame rmanner we raay tearn to refuſe 


deal with fuch as cotrie to borfow confiderable Sttms of us, 
thoſe that if we 
come to * 
borrow, 


have ufed to deny in theſe little Matters, 


 #rthilaus Ring of Macedoh, as he fate at Supper, 


ofhe of his Retinue, that had no Pretenſions to 
tiis Favour, begged of him a golden Cup ; but 
the King cotninanded a Waiter to give it imme- 
diately to Euripides : For you, Sir, faid he, re fit 
indeed to ash, any thing, bur to receive nothing , and 
He | Euripides] deſerves to recerve, though he takes 
not the Confidence to ask ; Wiſely reſerving his gra- 
cious Favour to the Diſpoſal of his own Judg- 
ment, and not fuffering it to be wrought upon 
by t9o much Modefty. Yet we often times, 
when the Honefty, Nearnefs and Neceffities of 
our Friends and Relations are not Motives futhct- 


ent to prevail with us to their Relief ; can give 


rofuſely to Impudence and Importutity, not out 
of any Willingnef to beſtow our Money fo ill, 
but merely for want of Confidence and Refolutt- 
on to deny; This was the Cafe of Antigonus the 
Elder ; being weafied out with the Tmaporrunity of 
Bias, Give, ſaid "he to his Servatits, Ore _ ro 
ias, 


IT 
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Bias, becauſe it muſt be ſo. Yer at other times h& 

was as expert at encountring ſuch Addreffes as any 

Prince, and diſmiſſed them with” as temarkable 

Anſwers. "Thus a certain ' Cynic, one day beg- 

ging of him a Groat; he made anſwer: That ss 

not for a Prince to give ; and the poor Man re- 

plying, Then beſtow a Talent ; he repartet'd brisk-' 

ly, Nor that for a Cynic. to receive. Diogenes wetrt 

about begging to all the Statues int the Ceras- 

cum,* and his Anſiver tb ſome that admired at his | 
Fancy in it, was, He was praftiſing how to bear a Kifatmies 
Repulſe ; but indeed it chiefly lies upon us ro exer- This wa$ 
cile our ſelves in ſmaller Matters, to refuſe an pond 
unreaſonable Requeſt ; that we may be. able on _ the 
greater Occaſions, to be afliſting to ſuch as have Statues of 
real need, and deſerve not a Denial : For as De- famous 
moſthenes rightly obſerves, He that runs out his Men were 
preſent Money in unneceffary Expences, will ne- —_—_ 
ver lay up for the future, though he ſhould be 

furniſhed again. And it amounts to our Diſgrace, 


75 
if we want what is neceflary or decent, and 4a- 


bound in Tritfles and Fopperies. 

Yer Baſhfulneſs is not only a bad Steward of our The pony 
Eſtate, but even in weightier Concerns, yet re- of it in 
fuſes to hearken to the wholſome Advice of Righe ſome 
Reaſon. Thus in a dangerous Fit of Sickneſs, we _ 
ſend not to the ableſt Phyſician, for fear of giv. "un 
ing offence to another of our Acquaintance. Or 
in taking Tutors and Governours for our Chit. 
dren, we make choice of ſuch as obtrude them- 
ſelves upon us, not ſuch as are better qualified 
for that Service. Or in our Law-Suit, we re- 
gard not to retain Counfel learned. in the Law, 


becauſe we muſt gratifie one that calls himſelf our 

Friend, or give opportunity to a young Relarion 

to ſhew himfelf in the World; Nay, laſtly, you 
—o 


ſhall 
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ſhall find ſome... that bear. the Name of Philoſo- 
phers, . who call themſelves Epicureans or Stoics, 

| Not out of Choice, 6dr upon the leaſt Convidti- 
on; but meerly to oblige their Friends or Ac- 
quaintance, who have taken Advantage of their 

How to be Modeſty, {ince. then the Caſe is ſ> with us, we 

remedied. ought to prepare and exerciſe our ſelves in things 
that we daily meet with, and of courſe ; not fo 
much as indulgrmg that fooliſh Weakneſs in the 

* Some Choice of a Barber or * Painter; or lodgigg in 

read yve- 2 paultry Inn, when better Accomodations is to 

pes a Fils be bad, to oblige the Landlord, who has cring.- 

lar. ed to us : But if it be meerly to break our ſelves 
of ſuch Follies, in thoſe Caſes ſtill make uſe of the 
beſt, though the Difference be bur inconſidera- 
ble. As the Pythagoreans are ſtrict in obſerving 
not to croſs their Right Knee with the Lett : or 
ro uſe an Even Number for an Odd ; but in al! 
other things lived like the reſt of the World. We 
muſt obſerve alſo when we celebrate a Sacritice, 
or keep a Wedding, - or make a publick Enter- 
tainment, to deny our ſelves ſo far, as not to in- 
vite any that have been extreamly complaifant ro 
us, or that put themſelves upon us, before ſich 
as are known for their good Humor, or whole 
Converſation is like to. prove beneficial. For he 
that has accuſtomed himſelf thus far, will nor on- 
ly be Proof againſt, but ſhall not ſo much as be 
tempted in, greater: Inſtances. And thus much 
may ſuffice to have ſaid concerning exerciſing our 
ſelves. - 

The Paſſi- My firſt uſe of what has been faid, is to ob- 

ons _— ſerve that all Paſſions and Diſtempers of the Mind 

Fs they are fill accompanied with thoſe very Evils, by 

would a- their Means we hope to avoid. Thus Diſgrace 

void. - purſues Ambition ; Pain and Indifpoſition, Sen- 
ſuality; 
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ſuality; Softneſs and Efteminacy are fretted with 
Troubles ; Contentiouſneſs with Difappointment 
and Defeats. But rhis is no where ſo conſpicuous, 
as in Baſhfulneſs, which endeavouring to avoid 
= Smoak, throws it ſelf into the Fire. Such 

en wanting Conhdence to withſtand thoſe that 
put them upon unjuſt Practices, oftentimes run 
themſelves into unexpeCted Premunire ; and for 


fear of a private Rebuke, incur more publick 


Diſgrace: Not having the Heart to deny a 
Fri:nd that comes to borrow, in ſhort time are 
reduced to the fame Extremity thernſelves, and 
expoſed openly : So again, giving Security for 0- 
thers, they are conſtrained afterwards to hide 
their Heads, or rub off and ſell the Town. Many 
have been ſo unreaſonably weak in this particular, 
as to accept of difadvantagious Propoſals of Mar- 
riage, and upon ſecond thoughts, have been for- 
ced to bring themſelves oft with an errant Lye. 
One made this Obſervation of the People of Aſie, 
that they were all Slaves ro one Man, meerly 
becauſe they could not pronounce that Syllable, 
No; but he ſpake only in railery. But now the 
Baſhful Man, though he be nor able to fay one 
Word, let him but turn af{ide, or look another 
way, as if he minded not, and he may decline 
many ungrateful and unreaſonable Offices. Eu- 
ripides was wont to lay, Silence was an Anſwer to 4 
wiſe Man ; but we ſeem to have greater occaſion 
for it in our Dealings with Fools and unreaſona- 
ble Perſons ; for Men of Breeding and Senſe will 
be ſatisfied with Reaſon and fair Words. Upon 
this account w2 ſhould be always provided with 
ſome notable Sayings, and choice Apothegms of 
famous and. excellent Men : ſuch as that of Pho- 
cioy to Antipater : Tow are deceived Sir, if you would 

£ G& 2 bave 


Too great 
caution 
cannot be 
uſed in 
Giheling But when the other asked him, And why theſe Ni- 
of our 
Money. 
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have me your Friend, and expet I ſhould play the 
Flatterer. And that of his to the Awhenians, 
when” they called upon him to come in for his 


3* Share to defray the Expences of a Wake; I am 


aſhamed (ſaid he, pointing to Callicles his Credi- 
tor) to contribute towards your Follies, and have not 
wherewithal to ſatisfie hs juſt ExpeRations. For (as 
Thycydides ſays) *tis an ill thing to be aſhamed of 
ones Poverty, but much worſe not to make ule 
of lawful Endeavours to avoid it. But he that is 
fo extreamly good Natured, that he cannot an- 
{wer one that comes to borrow. 


Fazjth Sir, at preſent I am wondrous poor. 


But gives him a Promiſe to be better pro- 
vided ; 


The VVretch has made himſelf a Slave to Shame, 
And drags a tireſome, though an unſeen Chain. 


Perſeus being to accomodate a Friend with a Sum 
of Money, paid it publickly in the Market, and 
made the Conditions before a Banquire, remem- 
bring it may be that of Hefiod, 


Seem not thy Brother's Honefty to doubt, 
Tet fmuling call a Witneſs to his Hand : 


ceties and Forms of Law among Friends ? His An» 
{wer was, By all means, that we may continue ſo, 
and I never trouble the Law to recover xt, For ma- 
ny out of Baſhfulnzſs, not taking care to have 
good Security at firſt, have been forced after- 
wards to - break with their Friends, and have re- 

| | courſe 
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courſe to I.aw for their Money. Again, Plato 
writing by Helicow Cyzicenus to Dionyſius, takes. 0c- 
calion from the Honeſty and Moderation of the 
Bearer, to give him an advantagious Charatter : 
but withal, in the Poſtſcript tells him, Ter chi I 
write of a Man, who, as ſuch, is by Nature ſubjet 
to Change. Xenocrates, though a Man of rigid 
Moraks, was prevailed upon, by this kind of Mo- 
deſty, ro recommend to Polyſperchon a Perſon, as 
it proved in the end, not {o accompliſhed as he 
was reputed. For when the Macedonian in Com- 
pliment bid him call for whatever he wanted ; 
he preſently defired a Talent of Silver ; Polyſper- 
chon ordered it accordingly to be paid him, bur 
diſpatch'd away Letters immediately to Xenocrates, 
willing him for the future ro be better acquainted 
with thoſe he recommended. Now all this came 
to paſs through Xenocrates's Ignorance of his Man; 
but we often times give Teſt:mowals, and ſquander 
away our Money to advance ſuch, as we are very 
well ſfatiched have no Qualifcation or Deſert to 
recommend them, and this too- with the Forfei- 
ture of our own Reputation, and without that 
Pleaſure Men have to pretend, that are profuſe 
upon Whores and Flartercrs ; but all the while in 
an Agony, and ſtrugling with that Impudence 
which does Violence ro our Reaſon: Whereas, 
if at any time that Verſe can never be more pro- 


perly uſed : 
I know 'the dreadful Conſequence and Fear. 


Then when ſuch Perſons are ata Man to forſwear 
himſelf, or give a wrong Sentence, or Vote for 
an Unjuſt Bl, or laſtly, ro be bound for one that 
will never be able to pay the Debt. 

SY All 
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All Paſſions of the Mind have Repentance till 


purſuing them cloſely ; but it overtakes this of 
Baſhfulneſs in the very Aft. For we give with 


neſs at the regret, and we are in Confuſton,while we bear falſe 


Heels. 


Baſhful- 
neſs puts 
us upon 
improper 
Offices, 


Witneſs : Our Reputation is queſtioned when we 
engage for others, and when we fail, we are con- 
demned by all Men. From this ImperfeCtion alfo 
ir proceeds, that many things are impoſed upon 
us, not in our Power to perform ; as to recom- 
mend ſuch a Man ro Court, or carry up an Ad 
dreſs to the Prince; becauſe we dare not, or at 
leaſt, we will not confeſs, we are unknown ta 
the Prince ; or that another has more of his Ear. 
'Thus Ly/ander, being in Diſgrace at Court, yet 
for his great Services, thoughr to preſerve ſome- 
thing of his former Eſteem with Ageſilaus, made 
no Scruple to diſmiſs his Creatrres, direCting them 


to ſuch as were more powerful with the King. 


For it 1s no Diſgrace not to be able to do every 
thing ; but to undertake, or pretend to what you 
are not made for, is not only ſhameful, but 
extreamly troubleſom and vexatious. 

But to proceed to another Head, we muſt per- 
form all reaſonable and good Offices to thoſe that 
deſerve them, without conſtraint, chearfully and 
readily : But where any thing prejudicial or un- 
handſom is required of us, we-ought to remem- 
ber the Story that is related of Zeno : Meeting a 
young Man of his Acquaintance that ſlunk away 
under a Wall, as if he would not be ſeen, and 
having learnt from him, that he withdrew from 
a Friend that importuned him to perjure himſelt ; 
What (replyed he) you Novice ! that diſſolute Fellow 
was not afraid to attempt you in an unjuſt thing, and 
dare not you ſtand him where you have Fuſtice on your 


fide ? For he that firſt ſtarted that Do&trine, that 


Knavery 
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Knavery was the beſt Defence againſt a Knave, Was 
but an ill Teacher, adviſing us to commit Wick- 
edneſs to ſecure our ſelves, But for ſuch as pre- 
ſume upon our Modeſty, to keep them off with 
their own Weapons, and not gratihe their unrea- 
ſonable Impudence with an eafie Compliance, is 
but juſt and good, and the Duty of every honeſt 
Man. Neither is it an hard Matter to put off 
ſome mean and, ordinary People, which will be Some men 
apt to prove troubleſome ta, you in that Nature. diſmilled 
"WOT with a 

Some ſhift them oft with a Jeſt, or a ſmart Re- j&, 
partee ; as Theocritus being asked in the Bagnio 
to lend his Napkins, by two Perſons, whereof 
one was a Stranger to him, and Yother a notori- 
ous Felon ; he made anſwer : You, Sir, I know not 
well enough, and you I know too well, And Lyima- 50 called, 
che, the Prieſteſs of Minerva Poliasr, in Athens, —_ 
when the Muletters, that brought the Proviſion = --—S 
for the Feſtival, deſired her ro make them drink ; lar Deity 
No, ſaid ſhe, for it may grow mto a Cuſtom, So of the Ci- 
again, Antigonus, when a Captains Son, a young TY. 
fluttering Buily, bur a great Coward, petitioned 
to ſucceed in his Fathers Place : Sir, faid he, it 5 
my way to reward my Souldiers for their Valour, not 
their Parentaze. But it he that is importunate 
with us prove a Man of great Honour or Inte- 
reſt (and ſuch Perſons are not eaſily anſwered with 
Excuſes, when tl.ey come for our Vote in the GreatPer. 
Senate, or judicial Caſes; at ſuch a time, perhaps ſons how 
ir will be neither eaſe, nor neceflary to behave 00.96 put 
our ſelves to them, as Cato did towards Carulus. 
Catulus, a Perſon of the higheſt Rank among the Kd7a®, 
Romans, and at that time Cenſor, waiting on Cato, 
then Treaſurer, on behalf of a Friend, whom he 
had fined ; after he had uſed a great deal of Im- 
portunity to no purpoſe, yet would not be deny- 
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ed; Cato,, who grew out of Patience, told him, 
It would be 4n wnleemly Sight to have the Cenſor 
dragged hence by - my Officers. Catulus at this went 
away opt of Countenance, and very angry. The 
Anſwers of : Ageſilaus and Themiſtecles have in them: 
much more of Candor and. Equity. Ageſilaus be- 
ing perſwaded-by his Father to give Sentence con- 
trary to Law : No, ſays he, I have been always 
taught by yeu.to be obſervant of the Laws, and I ſhall 
endeavor «ta obey you at thy tame, by doing nothing 
contrary to them. "And Themiſtocles, when Simoni- 
des tempted him to commit a piece of Injuſtice ; 
lou would be no good Poet, replyed he, ſhould you 
break, the received Laws and Rules of Verſe; and I 
ſhould I -conſent to do otherwiſe than what i Fuſt and 
Ty mdvs. Right, ſhould make no bet:er Magiſtrate. For 1t, is 
Te3s mv not the Dyſproportion between the Neck, and the. Body 
At pay d- of a Viol, as Plato obſerves, that Cities make War 
&ereiz., upon. one another, and Friends are ſet at variance 
_ to- their utter Ruine and Deſtruftion ; but the 
Violation of the Law of Nations, and the Breach 
of the. Righrs of Soczety. Yet there are a ſort of 
Men that can be very curious and critical in their 
Songs and Verſes, and Letters, yet wou!d per- 
ſwade others to neglect that Juſtice and Honeſty 
which all Men are obliged to obſerve in their 

Truſts and Actions. 
Men to. be But theſe Men are to be dealt with after the 
anſwered following Manner. An Orator perhaps prefſles 
vp i you to ſhew him Favour in a Cauſe to be heard 
Circum- before you; tell him you are ready . to pleaſure 
ſtances in him, on condition he make a Soleciſm in the be- 
theWorld gigning of his Oration, or be guilty of ſome bar- 
baraus Expreſſion in his Narration. Theſe Terms, 
far, ſhame, he will not accept ; for ſome we ſee. 
ſo. ſyperſtitiouſly accurate, as not to allow of two 
| Vowels 
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Vowels meeting one another. Again, you are 
moved by a Perſon of Quality to fomething of 
ill Reputation; bid him come over the Market- 


place at full Noon dancing, or making Brffoon- 


like Grimaces; if he refuſe, queſtion him once 
more, whether he think it a more heinous Offence 
to make a Soleciſm, or a Grimace, than to pervert 


the Intention of a Law, or to perjure one's' 


ſelf, or ſhew Favour to an 1]! Man, before one 
of known Integrity ? Niceftratns the 4rgeve, when 
Archidamus promiſed him a vaſt Sum of Money, 
and his Choice of the Spartan Ladies in Marri: 


be, 
ro deliver up the Town Cromium into his Hands ; 


returned him this Anſwer : He" cokld mo longer be- 
lieve him deſcended from Hercules ; becauſe he tra- 
verſed the HYorld to deftroy wicked Men, but Archi- 
damas made it his buſineſs to debauch thoſe that jvere 


Good. 


In kke manner, if one'rhat ſtands uv 
his Quality or Reputation, propofes any thing 


diſhonorable to us, we muft telt him freely, he a&s 


not as becomes a Perſon of his CharaQer in the 


World. But then for thofe that are ſubjeR to 


any particular Vice ; you may inquire of the. co-' 


vetous Man, whether he would lend you a conſi- 
derable Sum without any other Security than 
your Word ; defire the proud Man to give you 


the upper hand ; or the Ambitious, to quit his 


Pretentions to fome Honour that lies fair for him. 
For to deal plainly, it is a ſhameful thing, that 
theſe Men ſhould ſhew ſo much Refolution for, 
and be fo entirely devoted to, rheir vitious Habits, 
as not to be in the leaſt moved or wrought 
upon to depart from them: while. we, who! pro- 
feſs our felves Lovers of Juſtice and Honeſty,have 
not ſo much Eommand' of our felyes,. as not to 
give up and betray baſely rhe Cauſe of Vertue. 


They 
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| They that would praftiſe upon our Modeſty, 
if, they do this out of deſire of Glory or Power, 


- why ſhould we contract Diſgrace or Infamy to 
our ſelves, to- advance the Authority, or ſet off 


the Reputation of others ? like thoſe that beſtow 
the Reward wrongfully in Publick Games, or be- 
tray their Truſt in colleAing the Poll; they can- 
fer indeed Garlands and Honours upon other 
Men, bur at the ſame time forfeit their own Re- 
putation and good Word, But ſuppoſe it be 
Matter of Intereſt only that puts them upon it ; 
why ſhould it not, appear an unreaſonable piece of 
Service for us to forego our Reputation and Con- 
ſcience to no other purpoſe, than to fatishe ano- 
ther Mans Avarice, or make his Cofters the hea- 
vier? After all, This I am afraid is the grand 
Motive with moſt Men in ſuch Caſes, That they 
are conſciaus they are uſed to be guilty, and ſuch 
things are not ſtrange to them ; as Men that are 
to take too large a Glaſe, raiſe an hundred Scru- 
ples, and make as many Grimaces before they 
drink, 

This weakneſs of the Mind may be compared 
to a Conſtitution of Body that can endure neither 
Heat nor Cold; for good Natured Men are pre- 
ſently mollifed and broken, by the Flatteries of 
ſuch as delign upon their Weakneſs ; and are 
concerned as ſoon, and in a bodily fear for the 
leaſt pretended: Dilcontent. We ought therefore 
to prepare and fortifie our ſelves againſt both Ex- 
treams, neither ta be made a Prey to ſuch as 
pretend to affrighten, or tro cajole us. Thucy- 
dides is of Opinion, ſince there is a neceſlary 
Connexion between Envy and great Under- 
takings, That he conſults beſt for his own Glo- 


ry, Who aims at the higheſt pitch of _ 
an 
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and Envy. But for us, who eſteem ir leſs difh- 

culr to avoid .the Envy of all Men, than to 

eſcape the Cenſure of thoſe we live among ; 

we ought to order things fo, as rather to grap- 

ple with the unjuſt Hatred.of evil Men, than 

ro deſerve their juſt Accuſation, after we have 

ſerved their baſe Ends. We ought to go arm- Not to 
ed againſt that dangerous Praiſe, fuch Men ſuffer our 
are apt to fling upon us : Not ſuffering our — 4 
ſelves, like Swine, to be clawed and tickled, by —wonny 
till having got the Advantage of us, they uſe ry, | 
us after their own Pleaſure. For they that 

reach out their Ears, or hearken to Flattcrers, 

difter very little from ſuch as ſtand fair and 

quiet to be tripped up, excepting that, though 

both fall, yet the former with the greater 
Diſgrace. "Theſe put up the Aﬀronts, and 

forbear the CorreCtion of wicked Men, to get 

the Reputation of Good Natured or Merciful ; 

or elſe are drawn into Quarrels and imperti- 

nent Diſputes at the Inſtance of Flatterers, 

who hold them in hand all the while for the 

only Men of Judgment, the only Men not to 

be caught wich Flatrery, and call them the 

Mouths and Voices of the Company. Bion 

was wont to compare theſe Men ro Pitchers, 

rake them by the Ears, and you may- move 

them as you pleaſe. Thus Alexmus the So- 

phiſter, having reported many ſcan- 

dalous things in the Lycezm of Stilpp The Gallery where- 


- {.- in the Scholars of 4- 
the Megarenſian ; one preſent, infor riflotle uſed to diſpute 


med him that Stilpo always ſpake walking, from thence 
very honorably of him : 7/hy truly, called Peripatetics, 
ſays he, he is one of the moſt oblig- 
ing and beſt of Men. But now Menedimus when 
it was told him that Alexinus often praiſed him ;; 

That 
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Thet may be (he replied; but I always talk, againſt 
bim. From whence we may infer, that he muſt 
be an ill Man himſelf, who could praiſe ſuch an 
one, and whom a good Man had reaſon to ſpeak 
ill of, So -wary was he of being caught by ſuch 

* Anti- Baits agrecable to that Precept of the Hercules of 


_ Antiſtheneus, who cautioned -his- Scholars not to be 


- ries again. That of PINDAR was very 
mention» appolite, and cnoygh to be ſaid in ſach a 
ed by Z4- Caſe ; when one told him, T cy you up among 
ertius in aff ME N, and ſpeak to your Advantage on all 
his Life. OCCASIONS : And I, replied he, am always 
very thankful in that I take care you ſhall not tell a 


Lye. 


I ſhall conchude with one general Rule, of 

— uſe. againſt ail the Paſſions and Di- 

ſeaſes of the Mind, bur . particularly beneficial 

to ſuch as labour under the preſent Diſtem- 

per, Baſfulngſs., And it 1s this; when ever 

they have obſerved themſeves unawares, to 
Excellent have given way to this Weakneſs , that they 
Advice, ſtore up carefully fach Failings in their Me- 
mory, and taking therein deep and lively Im- 

preſfions of what remorſe and Diſquiet they 
occalioned, beſtow much time in refleting 

upon them, and keeping them freſh. For 

as Travellers that have got a dangerous Fall 

againft fuch a Stone, or Saylers Shipwrackt 

upon a particular Promontory, keeping the I- 

mage of their Misfortune continually before 

them, appear fearful and apprehenlve, not 4 

y 
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ly at the ſame, but even the like Dangers : So 
they that keep in mind the diſgraceful and preju- 
dicial”Effe&ts of ſome particular Imperfe&tions of 
this kind, will ſoon be enabled to reſtrain them- 
ſelves on the like, and will not eallly flip again on 
any Occaſion. | 
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That Vertue may be taught. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Patrick 
of the Charter-houle. 

EN deliberate and diſpure variouſly 
concerning Vertue, whether Prudence 
and Juſtice, and how to order ones 
Life aright, can be taught. Are we 

then to admire the Works of Orators and Pilots, 
of ſuch as build Houſes and follow Husbandry, 
which are innumerable, and are good Men, on- 
ly a Name, and to be diſcourſed of, juſt as we 
do of Centaurs, Gyants and the Cyclops? And 
as for any verruous Action that is ſincere and un- 
blamable, and Manners that are without any 
touch and mixture of bad Paffions and Aﬀections, 
that they are not to be found? but if Nature of 
its own accord ſhould produce any thing good 
and excellent, ſo many things of a foreign Na- 
eure mix with it (juſt as wild and impure Pro- 
ductions with generous Fruit) that the Good is 
ſcarce diſcernable. Men learn to Sing, Dance 
and Read, and the Skill of Husbandry and good 
Horſemanſhip ; they learn how to put on their 


lower and their upper Garments: They have 
. thoſe 
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thoſe that teach them how to fill Wine, and to 
dreſs and cook their Meet ; and none of theſe 
things can be done as they ought, unleſs they be 
inſtructed how to do them : And will ye fay, O 
fooliſh men! that the Skill of ordering ones 
Life well (for the ſake of which are all the reſt) 
1s not to be taught, but to come of its own ac- 
cord, without Reaſon and without Art? Why do 
we, by aflerting that Vertue is not to be taught, 
make it a thing that does not at all exiſt ? For if 
by its being learnt ir is produced, he that hinders 
its being learnt, deſtroys it. And now as Plato 
ſays, we never heard, that becauſe the Foot | or 
Neck ] of an Harp bore no due Meaſure and Pro- 
portion to the Body of it, therefore one Brother 
made War againſt another, nor that it put Friends 
ar Variance, nor that Cities hereupon were at 
ſuch Enmity, that they did to one another, and 
ſuffered one from another the extreameſt Injuries: 
Nor can any one tell us of a Sedition raiſed in a 
City, about the right accenting or pronouncing 
of a Word, as whether we are to read Telchinas 
[ with the Accent upon the firſt or ſecond Sylla- 
ie] nor that a Difference aroſe in a Family be- 
tewixt Man and Wife, about the Woof and the 
Warp in Cloath, yet none will go about to 
Weave in a Loom, or to handle a Book or a 
Harp, unleſs he has firſt been taught, though no 
eac Harm would follow if he did, but only the 
ear of making himſelf ridiculous (for as Hera- 
clitus fays, it's a piece of Diſcretion to conceal 
ones Ignorance) and yet he preſumes himſelf able 
to order a Family, a Wife, or a Comnion- 
Wealth, and to govern very well. Diogenes ſee- 
ing a Youth devouring his Victuals too greedily, 
gave his Tutor a Box 0th Ear, and that deferved- 
: | by 
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ty, as judging.it the Fault of him that had nor 
taught, not of him that had not learnt better 


Manners. And what? Is it neceflary to begin 
to learn trom a Boy, how to eat and drink hand- 
ſomly in Company (as Ariſtophanes expreſles it, 


Not to devour their Meat in haſte, nor giggle, 
Nor awkerdly their Feet acroſs to wrigple.) 


And yet think they are fit to enter into the Fel- 
lowſhip of a Family, City, married Eſtate, pri- 
vate Converſation, or publick Office, and to ma- 
nage it without Blame, without any previous 
Inſtrudtion concerning good -Behaviour in Con- 
verſation. 

When one asked Ariſtippus this Queſtion, what 
are you every where? He laughed and faid, 1 
throw away the Fare of the Water-man, (whom [ 
oft imploy) if I am every where. And why canſt 
not thou alſo anſwer, that the Salary given to 
School-Maſters is thrown away and loſt, if none 
are the better for their Diſcipline and Inſtructi- 
ons. [But the Contrary is apparent] for as 
Nurſes ſhape and form the Body of a Child with 
their Hands, ſo theſe Maſters, when the Nurlſes 
have done with them, firſt receive them into their 
Charge, in order to the forming of their Man- 
ners, and directing their Steps into the frit Tracts 
of Vertue : To which purpoſe, the Lacedemoni- 


- @n, that was asked what good he did to thoſe 


whom he inſtrufted, anſwered well, I make good 
and honeſt things pleaſant to Children. Thoſe Ma- 
ſters alſo teach them to bend down their Heads 
in Modeſty | as they go along, to touch Sawce 
or Pickle] with one Finger only , but Fiſh, 
cad and Fleſh with two ; chus to Scratch, and 
thus 


-— — 
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thus to tuck up their Garments. Now he that 
fays that the Art of Phyſic may be proper for 
a Tetter or a Whitlow, but not to be made uſe 
of for a Pleurifie, a Fevor, or a Phrenſte, what 
does he differ from him that ſhou!d fay, that ir is 
fit there ſhould be Schools and Dilcourſes, and 
Precepts to teach trifiing and childiſh things, but 
that all Skill in greater Matters, and more manly 
and perfect, comes from Uſe without Arrt, 
and from accidental Opportunity ? For as he 
that ſhould fay to one that never learnt to Row, 
that he ought to manage an Oar, would be ridi- 
culous ; fo is he that gives leave for Men to be 
inſtructed in other Arts, but not in Vertue : He 
ſeems to do quite contrary to the Practiſe of the 
Scythians, who, as Herodotus tells us 
put out their Servants Eyes, to* o/# _* Thus T ſupply 
iſt them in ordering their Milk, ** but ſome Words that ſeem 
: "mo: here to be wanting out 
he, putting in Reaſon as an Eye, «f the Fourth Book of 
to ſerve only inferior and miniltring Herodorus's Hiſt»-y, at 
Arts, takes it away from Vertue, the beginning of it, 
[as altogether unſerviceable.] Bur _ + _ it 
the veneral Iphicrates, when Callias ——— 
the Son of Cabria asked him, what art thou ? 
Art thou an Archer or a Targeteer, a Trooper 
or a Foot-Souldier 2 anſwered well, I am none 
of all rheſe, but one that commands them all. 
He therefore wou'd be ridiculous that ſhould fay, 
that the Skill of Shooting in a Bow, of handling 
Arms, of Throwing with a Sling, and of good 
Horſemanſhip might indeed be taught ; but the 
Skill of Commanding and Leading an Army, 
- Came as it hapned, one knew not how. And 
would not he be till more ridiculous, who ſhall 
ſay, that Prudence only could not be taught, 
without which, all thoſe Hon Arts are uſeleſs 
and 
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and unprofitable ? When ſhe is the Governeſs, 
ranking all things in due Place and Order, every 
thing 1s aſſigned to become uſeful, for Inſtance, 
how ungraceful would a Feaſt be, though all 
concerned were skiltul, and enough practiſed in 
Cookery, in drefling and ſerving up the Meat, 
and in filling the Wine as they ought, it all 
things were not well diſpoſed and ordered among 
thoſe that waited at the Table 2 *** 


The Diſcourſe ſeems to be unfiniſhed. 
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The Account of the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of the Zacedemonians. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. John Pulleyn, of 
Triaity Colledze in Cambrid ge. 


this Nation, in that they rook the greateſt 
Care they could, by an early and ſober Edu- 
cation, & in{ti] into rheir Zouth the Principles 

of Vertue and good Manners, that ſo by a con- 
ſtant Succeſſion of prudent 'and valiant Men, they 
might the better provide for the Honour and Secu- 
rity of their State, and iay in the Minds of every 
one a folid and good Foundation of Love and 
Friendſhip, of Prudence 'and Knowledge, of 
Temperance and Frugalicy, of Courage and Re- 
ſolution. And therefore their great Law:giver 
thought it nece{lary for the Ends of Government 
to inſtitute ſeveral diſtinCt Socieries and Conventions 
' of the People ; amongſt which, was that of their 
ſolemn and publick, Living together at one Table, 
where their Cuſtom was to admit their Youth into 
the Converſation of their wiſe and elderly Men, 
that ſo by daily Eating and Drinking with them, 
they might inſenſibly, as it were, be trained up to 
Wn z 
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a right Knowledge of themſelves, to a juſt Sub- 
miſſion to their Sypertors, and to the learning of 
whatever might conduce to the Reputation of their 
Laws, and the Intereſt of their Country, For 
here they were taught all the wholſome Rules of 
Diſcipline ; and daily inſtructed how to demean 
themſelves from the Example and Prattiſe of your 
Great Ones; and though they did not at this pub- 
lic Meeting confine themſelves to ſet and grave 
Diſcourſes concerning the C:vi! Government, but al- 
lowed themſelves a larger Freedom, by mingling 
ſometimes with their Politics, the eafie and fa- 
miliar Entertainments cf Mirth and Satr; yer 
this was ever done with the greateſt Modeſty and 
Diſcretion, not ſo much to expoſe the Perſon of 
any one, as to reprove the Fault he had commit- 
ted. Whatever was tranſacted at theſe ſtated and 
common Feaſtswas to be locked up in every ones 
Breaſt, with the greateſt Silence and Secret1e, in- 
fomuch, as the Eldeſt amongſt them 'at theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, pointing to the Door, acquainred him 
who entred the Room, that nothing of what was 
done or ſpoken there, was to be talked of after- 
wards. 

 Arall theſe Public Meetings they uſed a great 
deal of Moderation, they being defigned only for 
Schools of Temperance and Mod:ſty, nut for Luxury 
and Indecency, their chiet Diſh and only Delicacy, 
being a fort of Porage (called by them their Black 
Broth, and made of ſome little Pieces of Fleſh, 
with a ſmall quantity of Blood, Salt and Vinegar) 
and. this the more Ancient among them generally 
preferred to any fort of Meat whatſoever, as the 
more pleaſing Entertainment, and of a more fub- 
ftantral Nouriſhment. The younger fort content- 
ed rhemfelves with Fleſh and other ordinary Pro- 
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viſions, without taſting of this Diſh, which was 


reſerved only for your O/d Men. Ir is reported of 


Diony/tus the Sicilian Tyrant, that having heard of 
the great Fame and Commendarions of this Broth, 
hired a certain Cook of Laced.emon, who was 
throuzhly skilled in the Make and Compolition of 
ir, to furniſh his 'Table every day with fo great 
and curious a Dainty ; and that he might have it 
in the greateſt Perfection, enjoyned him to ſpare 


T3 
for no Coſt in the making it agreeable and plea- 


fant ro his Palate ; bur ir ſeems the End anſwered; 
not the Pains he took in it ; but after all his Care 
and Niceneſs, the King, as ſoon as He had taſted 
of it, found it both fulſome and nauſeous to his 
Stomach, and ſpitting it out with great Diſtaſte, as 
if He had taken down a Vomit, ſuthciently ex 
prefled his Diſ-approbation of ir. But the Cork 
not dilcouraged at this Diflike of his Maſter, told 
the Tyrant, that he humbly conceived the Reaſons, 
of this Diſazreeableneſs to him was not in the Po- 
tage, but rather in Himſelf, who had nor prepared 
his Body for ſuch Food, according to the Laconic 
Mode and Cuſtom. For hard Labours, and long 
Exerciſes, and moderate Abſtinence (rhe beſt Pre- 
paratives to a good and healthy Appetite) and fre- 
quent Bathings in the River Eurotas, were the 
only Neceffaries for a right Relih and Under 
{tanding of the Excellency of this Entertain- 
ment. 

"Tis true, their conſtane Diet was very mean 
and ſparing ; not what might pamper their Bodies 
or make their Minds {oft and delicate, but ſuch 
only as would barely ſerve to ſupply the commian 
Neceſſities of Nature. This they acchſtomed 
themſelves to, that ſo they might become ſober 
and governable, ative and bold in the Defence 
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of their Country ; they accounting only ſuch 
Men ſerviceable to the Stare, who could beſt en- 
dure the Extreams of 'Hunger and of Cold, and 
with Chearfulneſs and Vigor run through al the 
Fatigues of Labour, and the Difficulties of Hard: 
ſhip. Taoſe who could fall longeſt afcer a flen- 
der Meal, and with the leaſt Proviſ 1;on farishe their 
Appetites, were clteemed rhe moſt Frugal and 
Temperate, and*molt Sprightly and Healthful, 
the moſt'comely and ' well proportioned ; Nature, 
through ſuch a Temperanc>' and Moderation of 
Dier, 1 not ſuftering rhe Conſtiturion . to run our 
into ah unweildy Bulk or Greatn:/s 'of B:ay (the 
viſual Conſequence of Full Tables, and too much 
Eaſe) but rather rendrirg it thereby nervous and 
finewy, of a juſt and equal Growth, and con- 
ſolidating and knitting rogether all rhe ſever] 
Parts and Members of it. A very. little Drink 
did ſerve their Turn, who never drank but whcri 
an extream Thirſt provoked them to it ; for at all 
their common Entertainments they ſtudicd the grear- 
eſt Meaſures of Sobricty, and took care they ſhould 
be deprived of all kinds of Compotaricns whatſoever , 
and at Night 'when' they returned Home, they 
went cheartully to their Sleep, without the Af: 
ſiſtance 'of any Lighe to diret them to their 
Lodging ; that being prohibited them as an inde- 
cent thing, the better to accuſtom them to Travel | 
in the Dark, without any Senſe of Fear or Ap- 
prehenlions of Danger. 

They never applyed their minds to any kind of 
Learnizg, further than what was neceſſary for uſe 
and ſervice,” tature indeed having made them 
more hit for the purpoſes of Far, than for the Ims 

provements of Knowledze. And therefore for Spe- 
enlative Sciences ar. q P:yloſe _ —_ _ = 
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ed upon them, as foreign to their buſineſs, and 
u ſerviceable to their Ends of Living?, and for 
this reaſon they would not tollerate them among(t 
them, nor ſuffer the Profeſſors of them tolive with- 
in their Government. They baniſhed them their 
Cities, as they did all forts of Strangers, eſteeming 
them as things that did debaſe the true worth and ex- 
celency of Vertue, which they made to conſiſt only 
in manly Aftims, and generous Exerciſes, and not 
in vain Difputations and empty Notions. So that 
the whole of whar their Youth was mſtructed in, 
was to learn Obedience to the Laws and Iyjunftions 
of their Governors, ro endure with Patience the 
oreateſt labours,and where they could not conquer, 
to dye valiantly in the Field. For this reaſon like- 
wiſe it was that all Mechanic Arts and Trades, all 
vain and inſignificaue Imployment, ſuch as regard- 
ed only curio//ty or Pleaſure, were ſtrictly prohibit- 
ed them, as things that would make them dege- 
nerate into Idleneſs and Coveteouſneſs, would ren- 
der them vain and efteminate, uſclefs to themſelves, 
arid unſerviceable to the State : And on this ac- 
count it was, that they would never ſuffer any 
Scenes or Interludes, whether of Comedy or Tragedy 
to be ſer up among them, leit there ſhould be any 
encouragement given to ſpeak, or Att any thing 
that might favour of contempt, or contumely a- 
gainſt their Laws and Government, it being cuſtos 
mary for the Stage to aſſume an indecent liberty of 
taxing the one with faults, and the other with im- 
perfeCtions. 

As to their Apparel, they were as thinly clad, 
as they were dieted, never exceeding one Gar- 
ment, which they wore for the fpace of a whole 
Year. And this they did the better to muretheng 
to hardſhip, and to bear up againſt all the injuries 
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of the Weather, that fo the extreamities of heat 
and cold, ſhould have no influence art all upon their 
conſtitutions. They were as mae” +" of their 
ſelves, as they were negligent in their Cloaths, de- 
nying themſelves / unleſs it were at ſome ſtated 


time of the 7ar ) the uſe of Oinrments and Bathings 


to keep them clean and ſweet, as too expenſive and 
ſigns of a roo ſoft and delicate temper of Body. 

"Their Touth as they were inſtructed and eat in 
publick rogether, fo at night they ſlept in diſtinct 
companies, in one common Chamber, and on n9 
other Beds but what was made of Reeds, which 
they had gathered out of the River Eurotas, rear 
the Banks of which they grew. This was the on- 
ly accommodation they had in Summer, but in Vin- 
zer they mingled with the Reeds a certain /oft and 
downy Thiſtle, having much more of heat and 
warmth in ir, then the other. 

It was freely allowed them to place an ardent - 
affection, upon thoſe whoſe excellent endowments 
recommended them to the love and conſideration 
of any one ; bur then this was always done with 
the greateſt innocency and modeſty, and every 
way becoming the ſtricteſt Rules and Meaſures of 
Vertue, it being accoynted a baſe and diſhonora- 
ble paſſion in any one to love the Body and not the 
Mind, 2s thoſe did, who in their young men, pre- 
ferred the Beauty of the one, before the excellen- 
cy of the other, chaſt thoughts and modeſt dif. 
courſes were thc uſual entertainments of their loves, 
and if any one was accuſed at any time, either 
of wanton Aftions or impure Diſcanſe, ut was &- 
ſteemed by all ſo infamous a thing, that the ſtains 
It teft upon his Repuration, could never be wiped 
out during his whole life. ' 
| So ſtrict and ſevere was the Education of their 

| Youth 
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ſtreets, by your grave and elderly Perſons, they 
underwent a cloſe Examination : It beiag their 
Cuſtom to enquire of them upon what buſinels, and 
whether they were going, and if they did nor 
give them a direct and true anſwer to the queſtt- 
ons: demanded of them, but ſhamm'd them with 
ſome idle ſtory or falſe pretence, they never ef- 
caped without a rigorous Cenſure and ſnarp Correftis 
on. And this they did to p:cvent their Youth 
from ſtealing abroad upon a:y idle or bad deſign, 
that ſo the uneaſy fears of mecting thele grave Ex- 
aminers, and the impofſibility of eſcaping puniſh- 
ment upon their falſe account and repreſentations 


of things, they might be kepr within due compaſs, 


and do nothing that might entrench upon Truth, 


or offend againſt the Rules of Vertue. Nor was 
it expeted only from their Syperiours, to cenſure 
and admoniſh them upon airy Miſcarriage or Inde- 
cency whatſoever, but it was ſtritly required of 
them under a ſevere penalty ; for he who did not 


reprove a fault that was committed in his preſence, 


and ſhewed nor his juſt reſentments of it by a Ver- 
bal Corre&ion, was adjudged equally culpable with 


the guilty, and obnoxious to the ſame puniſhment, 


For they could not imagine that perſon had a fe. 
rious regard for the Honour of their Laws, and 
the Reputation of their Government, who could 
careleſly paſs by any Immorality, and patiently ſee 
the leaſt corruption of good manners in their Youth ; 
By which means they took away all occaſions of fond- 
nſs,, partiality and indulgence in the Aged, and all pre« 
ſumpsion, Irreverence and Diſobedience, and eſpecially al 
3mpatiency of reproof in the younger ſort, For not to 
endure the Reprehen/ion of their, Superiours in ſuch 
Caſes, was highly diſgraceful to them, and ever inter- 

preted 
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preted as a2 open Renunciation of their Authority, and 
a downright oppoling of the Fuſtice of their pro- 
ceedings ,, Belides, when any, were turprized in the 
Commithon of ſome notorious Ofence, he was 
preſently ſentenced ro walk round a certain Altar 
inthe City, and publickly- ro ſhame himſelf by 
ſinging an ingentous Sar ( compoſed by himſelf ) 

n the crime and folly he had been guilty of, 
chat ſo the puniſhment might be inflicted by the 
ſame hand which had contracted the Gur. 

Their Children were brought up in a {trict o- 
bedience to their Parents, and tauyhr from their 
Infancy to pay a profound reverence to all their 
Dictates and Commands, and no lefs were they en- 
joyned to ſhew an aweful regard and obſervance to 
all rhe Supertours in Age and Authority : So as to 
re up before the Hoary Head, and to honour the 
face of the Old Man, to give him the way when 
they met him in the Streets, and to ſtand till and 
remain hilent till he was pafled by ; inſomuch as it 
was indulged them, as a peculiar Priviledg due to 
their Age'and Wildom, not only to have a pater- 
nal Authority over their own | Children, Sers 
yants and Eſtate, but over their Neighbours too, 
as if they were a part of their own Family and 
propriety ; that io in general, there might be a 
mutizal care, and an united Intereſt, zealouſly car- 
ried on betwixt them for the private good of every 
one in particular, as well as tor the publick good of 
the Communities 'they lived in. By- this means 
they never wanted faithful Counſellors ro affilt 
with good advice in all their concerns, nor hearty 
friends to proſecute each others Intereſt, as it were 
their own: By this means they never wanted care-- 
ful Tutors and Guardians for their Youth, who 
were always at hand to admoniſh and _— 

| them 
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them in the ſolid Principles of Vertue. Noone . 
durſt. ſhew himſelf retratory to their. Inſtru- 
Qions, nor at the leaſt murmur at their repre- 
henſions, infomuch , that when ever ary of their 
youth had been puniſhed by them, for ſome ill 
that had been done, ard a compliment thereupon 
made by them to their Parents, of the ſeverity 
they had ſuffered, hoping for lome little relicf 
from their indulgence and affeCtion,it was account- 
ed highly diſhonourable in them, not to add to 
their puniſhment, by a freſh correction for the 
folly and injuſtice of their complaint, For by the 
common Intereſt of Diſcipline, and that great care, 
thar every one were obliged to take in the Educa- 
tion of their Youth, they had a firm truſt and 
aſſurance in one another, -thart they never would 
enjoyn their Children the performance of any 
thing that was in the leaſt unneceſſary or unbe- 
coming them. y 

** Though it might ſeem very ſtrange and un- 
accountable in this wile Nation, that any thing 
which had the leaſt ſemblance of Bateneſs or diſho- 
neſty ſhould'be univerfally approved, commended 
and enicouraged"by their Laws, yet fo it was in the 
caſe of Theft, "whereby their Young Children were 
allowed to Steal certain rhings, as particularly the 
Fruit of their Orchards, or their Meſſes at their 
Feafts ; but then this was' not done to encourage 
them to the deſires of 'Avarice and Injuſtice, bur 
to ſharpen their Wits, and to make them crafty 
and ſubtle, and totrain them up to all ſorts of wiles 
and cunning, 'watchfulneſs and circumſpection, 
whereby they were rendred more 'apt to ſerve 
them in their Wars, which was npon the matter | 
the whole profeſſion of this Commen-wealth, and it 
at any time they were takenin the ACt of Steal- 


ing 
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ing, they were moſt certainly puniſhed with Rods, 
and the pennance of faſting ; not becauſe they 
eſteemed the Stealth criminal , bur becauſe they 
wanted skill and cunning in the management and 
concealing of it. 

They ſpent a great part of their Studies in 
Poetry and Muſic , which raiſed their minds a- 
bove the ordinary level, and by a kind of A4rti- 
ficial Enthuſiaſm inſpired them with generous heats 
and reſolutions for Action. Their Compoſitions 
conſiſting only of very grave and moral Subjects, 
were ealie and natural, in a plain dreſs, and with- 
out any Paint or Oraament, containing nothing 
elſe but the juſt commendations of thoſe great Per- 
ſonages, whoſe {ingular Wiſdom and Vertue had 
made, their lives famous and examplary and 
whoſe courage in defence of their Country, had 
made their deaths honorable and happy. Nor 
were the Valiant and Vertuous only the Subject 
of theſe Songs, but the better t9 make Men fen- 
fible of what rewards and honour are due to the 
Memory of ſuch, they made invectives in them, 
upon thoſe who were {ignally vicious and cowards, 
as Men who died with as much contempt as they 
had lived with infamy ; They generally concluded 
their Poem with a Solemn Profetfion of what they 
would be, boaſting of their progreſs in Vertue, 
agreeable to the abilities of Nature, and the ex- 
peQations of their Age. . At all their public Felti- 
vals theſe Songs werea great part of their enter- 
rainment ; where there _ three ION C 
Singers, repreſenting the three ſeveral Ages 
Narure. "The Old 1 Men made up the frſt Chorus, 
whoſe buſmeſs was to prefeat what they had been 


after this manner. 
That 
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That aAive Courage youthful blood contains, 
Did once with equal vigour warm our Vems. 


T's which the Chorus, conſiſting of young Men 
only thus anſwers. 


Valiant and bold we are, let who will try : 
Who dares accept our Challenge, ſoon ſhall dye. 


The third which were of young Children, replied 


to them in this manner. 


Thoſe Seeds which Nature in our Breaſt did ſow, 
Shall ſoon to generous Fruits of Vertue grow : 
Then all thoſe valiant deeds which you relate 
We will excel and ſcorn to inatate. 


They. made uſe. of a peculiar Meafure in their 
Songs, when their Armies were in their 
march towards an Enemy , which being ſung in 
a full Quire to their Flutes, ſeemed proper to 
excite in them a generous courage and contempt 
of death. Lycurgus was the frſt who brought 
this War-like Muſic into the Field, that fo he 
might moderate and ſoften the rage and fury of 
their Minds in an engagement, by folem Muſt 
cal meaſures ; and that their Valour (which ſhould 
be no boiſtrous and unruly thing) might always 
be under the Government of their reaſon and 
not of paſſion. To this end it was always 
their cuſtom before the Fighe to Sacrihce to 
the Myſes, that they might behave themſelves 
with as much good Conduct as with Courage, 
and do ſuch Actions as were worthy of Mes 

mory, 
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mory, and which might. callenge the applau- 
ſes and coramendations of every one: And indeed 
ſo great an eſteem and veneration had they fox 
the gravity and {implicity of their ancient Muſic, 
that no one was allowed to reccde in the leaſt 
from the eſtabliſhed Rules and Meaſures of it, 
inſomuch as Ephori, upon complaint made to them, 
laid a ſevere mult upon Terpander (a Mulitian of 
oreat note and eminency for his incomparable skill 
and excellency in playing upon the Harp, and 
who, as he had ever profeſſed a great Veneration 
for antiquity,ſo ever teſtified by his Elogiums com- 
mendation, the eſteem he always had of Vertuous 
and Heroic Actions) and depriving him of his 
Harp, and [as a peculiar puniſhment) expoſing it 
ro the cenſure of the People by fixing it upon a 
Nail, becauſe he had added one ſtring more to 
his Inſtrument, then was the uſual and ſtared num- 
ber, though done with no other deſ:gn and ad- 
vantage then to vary the found, and ro make it 
more uſeful and pleafant, that Muſic was ever 
accounted among them the beſt, which was moſt 
grave, {imple and natural. And for this reafon 
too, when Timotheus in their Carnean Feaſts, which 
were inſtituted in honour of Apollo, contends for 
a preference in his Art, one of the Euphori took a 
Knife in his hand,and cut the ſtrings of his Harp 
for having exceeded the number of ſeven in it , 
ſo ſeverely tenacious were they of their ancient 
cuſtomsand pratices, that they would not ſuffer 
the leaſt innovation, though in things that were 
indifferent, and of no great importance, leaſt an 
indulgence in one thing might have introduced 
another, trill at length by gradual and inſen(ible 
alterations, the whole body of their Laws might 


be diſregarded and contemned, and fo the main 
Pillar 
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Pillar which did ſupport the Fabric of their 
Government, weakned and undermined. 

Lycurgus took away that ſuperſtition , which 
formerly indeed had been the praCtice among 
them, concerning their Sepulchres and funeral ſo- 
lemnities, by permicting them to bury the remains 
of their departed friends within the City, that fo 
they might the better ſecure them from the rude 
and barbarous violence of an Enemy, and to ere& 
their Monuments for them in ſeparated places 
joyning to their Temples, that having their Graves 
and Tombs always before their Eyes, they might 
not only remember,but imitate the worthy aCtions 
they had done ; and fo leſſen the fears and ap- 
prehenſions of death, with the conſideration of 
thoſe honours they paid their Memories, when 
they put of their Mortalities. He took away 
thoſe pollutions which they formerly looked upon 
as ariſmg from their dead bodies, and proht 
bited all coſtly and ſumptuous expences at their 
funerals, it being very improper for thoſe who, 
while alive, generally abſtained from whatever 
was vain and curious, to be carried to the Grave 
with any pomp and magnificence ; and therefore 
without the uſe of Drugs and Ointments, without 
any rich Odours and Perfumes, without any Art 
or Curioſity, fave only the little Ornament of a 
red Veſtment and a few Olive-leaves ; they car- 
ried him to the place of burying, where he was 
without any formal ſorrows and publick Lamen- 
tations , honourably and ſecurely laid up in a de- 
cent and convenient Sepulchre ; and here it was 
lawful for any one who would be at the trouble,to 
eret a Monument for the Perſon deceaſed, but 
not to engrave the leaſt Inſcription on it; this being 


the peculiar reward of ſuch only who had _ 
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zed themſelves in War, and dyed gallantly in de- 
fence of their Country. 

It was not allowed any of them to Travel into 
foreign Countries, leaſt their converſation ſhould 
be tintured with the Cuſtoms of thoſe Places, 
and they at their return introduce amongſt them 
new Modes and incorrect ways of living, to the 
corruption of good Manners, and the prejudice of 
their own Laws and Uſage; for which reaſon 
they expelled all Strangers from Sparta,leaſt they in- 
finuate their vices and their folly into the affeCtions 
of the People, and leave in the Minds of their 
Citizen, the bad Principles of ſoftneſs and Luxury, 
eaſe and covetuouſneſs. 

Nothing could ſooner forfeit the Right and 
Priviledge of a Citizen, then refuling their Chil- 
dren that publick Education, which their Laws 
and Country demanded of them, for as none of 
them were on any account exempt from Obe- 
dience to their Laws, fo if any one out of an exera- 
erdinary tenderneſs and indulgence,would net ſuffer 
their Sons to be brought up according to their 
ftrict diſcipline and inſtitutions, he was ſtraight- 
ways Disfranchiſed, for they could not think that 
Perſon could ever prove ſerviceable to their Go- 
vernment, who had not been educated with the 
fame care and ſeverity with his fellow SubjeQs : 
And it was no lefs a ſhame and reproach to the 
Parents themſelves, who could be of ſuch mean 
and abje& Spirits, as to prefer the love of their 
CHILDREN to the love of their COUNTREY, 
and the fatisfaftion of a fond and imprudent Paſ- 
fron, to the honour and ſecurity of their State : 
Nay further, as there was a community of Chil- 
dren, fo there was of their Goods and Eſtates , it 
being free for them in caſe of neceffity to _ 
uſe 
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uſe of their neighbours Servants, as if they were 
their own ; and not only fo, but of their Horſes 
and Dogs too, unleſs the owners ſtood in need of 
them themſelves, whenever they de{igned the di- 
verſion of Hunting, an exerciſe peculiar to this 
Nation, and to which they were accuſtomed from 
their Youth, and it upon any extraordinary occalt- 
on any one was preſſed with the want of what 
his neighbour was poſleſſcd of, he went freely to 
and borrowed, as though he had been the right 
proprietary of their Stoore-houſes, and being ſup- 

lied anſwerably to his neceſſities, he carefully 
ſealed them up again, and left them ſecure. 

In all their War-like Expeditions they generally 
cloathed themſelves with a Garment of a Purple 
colour, 2s be{t becoming the Profeſſion of Souldrers, 
and carrying in them a fignification of that blood 
they were reſolved to ſhed in the Service of their 
Country, It was of uſe likewiſe, not only to caft 
a greater 'Terrour into their Adverfaries,and to l[e- 
cure the Wounds they ſhould receive from their 
Diſcovery ; bur likewife for diſtinftion fake, that 
in the heat and fury of the Battle, they might 
diſcriminate each other from the Enemy : they 
always fought with con{ideration and cunning, 
craft being many times of more advantage to 
them then down-right blowsz for it is not the 
multitude of Men, nor"the ſtrongeſt Arry and 
the ſharpelt Sword, that make Men Maſters of 
the Field. And when evera Viftory was gain- 
ed through a well contrived Srratagem, and there- 
by with little loſs of Men and Blood,they always 
Sacrificed an Ox to Mars, but when the ſucceſs 
Was purely owing to their valour and proweſs, 
they only offered up a Cork to him, it being in 
their eſtittiation more honourable for their Generals 

| Yet aA and 
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Policy and Subtlety, then by meer ſtrength and 
courage. 

One great Part of their Religion lay in their S9- 
lemnPrayers and Devotion which they daily offer'd 
up to their Gods, heartily requeſting of them to 
enable them to bear all kir.ds of injuries with a 
generous and unſhaken Mind, and to reward 
them with honour and proſperity , according to 

their performances of Piety and Vertue : Belides, 

it was a great part of that Honour they paid their 
Gods of what ever Sex they were) to adorn them 
with Military Weapons and Armour, partly out 
of Superſtition and an extraordinary reverence 
they had for the Vertue of Fortitude, which they 
perferred to all others, and which they looked up- 
on as an immediate gift of the Gods, as being the 
greateſt Lovers and Patrons of thoſe who were 
endued with it ; and partly to encourage every 
one to addreſs their Devotions to them for it ; in- 
ſomuch as Venus her ſelf, who in other Nations 
was generally repreſented Naked, had her Armour 
too, as well as her particular Alrars and 'Wor- 
ſhippers. 

When ever they tock any buſineG of me- 
ment in hand, they generally in a ſet form ot 
words, for their ſucceſs in ir, it being no better 
in their eſteem then prophaneſs and irreverence 
to their Gods, to invoke them upon ſlight and 
trivial emergencies. 

' Nodiſcovery of what is bad and vitious comes 
with greater evidence to the Spirits and Appre- 
henſjons of Children, who are unable to bear the 
force of Reaſon then ghat,which is offered co them 
by. oy way of example, and therefore the Spartan 


i/cipiine did endeavour to preſerve their Touth 
(on 
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(on whom Philoſophical difcourſes would have 
made bur fmall inpreiſion), from all kinds of in- 
remperance and excels ot Wine,by preſenting be- 
fore them all the indecencies of their drunken 
Helots ; Perſons indeed who were. their Slaves , 
and _—__ not only in all kinds of fervile 
Offces,but eſpecially in tilling of their Fields,and 
manuring of their Grounds| which was letout to 
them at reaſonable rares,they paying in every year 
their returns of Rent, according to what. was an- 
ciently eſtabliſhed and ordained amongſt them, 
at the hir{t general diviſion of their Lands: And 
if any did exa&# greater payments from them, it 
was eſteemed an execrable thing amongſt them,they 
being defirous that the Heloes might reap a gain 
and proht from their labours, and thereup- 
on be obliged faithfully to ſerve their Maſters, as 
well as their own intereſt, with greater cheerful- 
neſs and induſtry : And therefore their Lords 
never required more of them then what bare Cu- 
ſtom and Contracts exatted of them. 

They adjudged it neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of that Gravity and Seriouſneſs of manners, 
which was required of their Youth, for the attain- 
ments of Wiſdom and Vertue, never to admit 
cf any light and wanton, any ludicrous or effe- 
minate Poetry ; which made them allow of no 
Poets among them ; but ſuch only, who for their 
Grave and Ver wyous compoſitions, were approved 
by the publick Magiſtrate, that being hereby un- 
der ſome reſtraint, they might neither aCt or write 
any thing to the prejudice of good Manners, or 


to the diſhonour of their Laws and Government. . 


And therefore it was, that when chey heard of- 


Archilocus his arrival at Sparta (though a Lacedemo- 
nian and of an excellent. wit) yer they prefentl 
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commanded him ro depart the City, having un- 
derſtood, how that in a Poem of his, he had 
affirmed jr was a greater Wiſdom for a Man to 
throw his Arms away, and ſecure himſelf by 
fliphr, then to ſtand to his own defence, with 
the hazard of his Life, or therein to dye vali- 
antly in the Field. His words were atter this 
manner. 


Let who will boaſt their Courage in the Field, 

I find but little ſafety from my Shield. 

Natires, not Honours Lars te muſt obey : 

This made the caſt my uſeleſs Shield away, 

And by a prudent flight. and cunning ſave 

A Life, which Valour could not, from the Grave 
A better Buckler I can ſoon regain, 

But who can get another Life again. 


It was a received opinion amongſt meny Nati- 
tions,that ſome of their Gods were propitious only 
to their Men, and others only ro their Women, 
which made them ſometimes prohibit the one and 
ſometimes the other, from being preſent at their ſa- 
cred Rires and Solemnities : But the Laced.emonians 
took awa; this piece ofSuperſtition by nor excluding 
either Sex frum their Temples and Religious Ser- 
vices: but asthey were always bred up to the fame 
Civil exerciſes, lo they were to the ſame common 
performances of their Hvly Myſteries, that fo by an 
early knowledye of each other,there might bea real 
love and friendſhip eſtabliſhed betwixt them, which 
ever ſtood moſt firm upon the baſis of Religion. 

Their Fertctous man, as he was to do no wrong, 
fo likewiſe was he not to ſuffer any without a 
due ſenſe and modeſt reſentment of it ; and 
therefore the Ephors laid a #twl# upon Seiraphidar, 


becauſe 
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becauſe he could fo ramely receive the many in- 
Jurizs and affronts wes oftered him, concluding that 
he why was fo inſenlible of his own Intereſt, fo as 
not to ffard up in a bold and honeſt vindication 
of himſslt, from the wrongs and injuſtice that 
may be dune to, his good name and honour , 
would withour all doubt, be as dull and liſtlefs, 
when an opportuaity ſhould invite him to it, in 
appearing for the defence of the ſame and repu- 
tation of his Country. 

Action and not ſpeaking was the ſtudy and 
commendation of a $2ar7tan, and therefore polite 
diſcourſes and lov ba ungues was not with them 
the Character of a wiſe or learned Man, their 
Speech being always grave and fententious, 
without any Ornament or tedious Argumentation z 
Accuſtoming themſelves to brevity, and upon every 
Subject to expreſs themlclves in the fineſt words,with 
as much ſatyr and ſmartncls as pothble, infomuch 
as they had a Law among them, for the inſtructi- 
on of thcir Jouch, by which they were enjoyned ta 
practice a cloſe and compendious ſtile in all their 
Orations , which made tzem banith one Cepz/aphors 
a talkative Rbetorician, tor boaſting publickly, that 
he could upon any Subject whatloever, eatertain 
his Auditory for a whole day together, alledging 
this as a ſufficient reaſon for their juſtihcation, that 
it was the part of a good Orator, to adjuſt his 
diſcourſe according tothe weighe and dignity of the 
matter he was ta treat of. 

There was indeed a ſtrange and unnatural 
Cuſtom amongſt therp, annually abſerved at the 
Celebration of the bloody Rites of Diana Or- 
thig, where there was a certain number of 
Children, not orily gf the vulgar fart, bur of the 
Gentry and Nobility, who were whipped almoſt 
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to death with Rods, before the Altar of the 
Goddeſs, their Parents and Relations ſta ding byz 
and all the while exhorting them to patience and 
conſtancy in ſuffering 5 which Ceremony , though 
it laſted for the ſpace of a whole day, yet they 
underwent this barbarous rite, with ſuch a Prodi- 
gious cheerfulneſs and rc{olution of Mind, as ne- 
ver could be expefted from the ſoftneſs and tender- 
neſs of their Age : "They did not fo much as ex- 
preſs one little figh or groan during the whole 'f5- 
temnity, but out of a certain emulation and defire 
of Glory, there was a'grear contention amongſt 
them, who ſhould excel! bis Companions in the con- 
ſtancy of enduring the length and ſharpneſs of 
their pains, and he who held out the longeſt, was 
ever the moſt eſteemed and valued Perfo1 amonglt 
them and the Glory and Reputation wherewith 
they rewarded his ſufferings, rendred his after 
life much more eminent and illuſtrious, 

They had a very flight regard to Maritine 
affairs, on the account of an antient Law a- 
monglt them, whereby they were prohibited the 
applying of themſelves to the becoming of good 
Scamen, or engaging themſeives in any Sea-fight ; 
though afterwards indeed, through the necetfiry 
of affairs, and the ſecurity -of their Country, they 
judged it convenient, when they were invaded by 
the Athenians and other Nations, to furniſh them- 
ſelves with a Naty ; by which it wasthat Lyſander, 
who was then the General in that expedition, ob- 
tained a great Victory over the Athenians, and 
thereby for a conſiderable time, ſecured the So- 
veraignty ' of the Seas to themſelves: but finding 
afterwards this grievance ariſing from it, rhat 
there was a very ſenſible corruption of good 
Manners, and decay of diſcipline amongſt _ 
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from the converſation of their rude and debauched 
Marriners, they were obliged to lay this Profeſſion 
wholly aſide, and by a revival of this Law, en- 
deavour to retrieve their ancient ſobriety, and by 
turning the bent and inclinations of rhe People in- 
to their old Channel again, to make them traftable 
and obedient, modeſt and vertuous, though indeed 
they did not long hold to their reſ>lution herein,no 
more than they were wont to do in other Matters 
of Moment, which could not but be variable , 
according to the Circumſtances of Afairs, and 
the neceſlities of rheir Government: For though 
great Riches and large Poſleſſions, was a thing 
they hated ro death, it being a capital Crime and 
Puniſhment ro have any Gold or Silver in their 
Houſes, to amaſs up togerher heaps of Money 
(which was generally made with them of Iron or 
Leather) and for which realon ſeveral had been 
put ro death, accordir.g to that Law which ba- 
niſhed Covetouſueſs out of the City, on the account 
of an Anſwer of their Oracle to A/camenes and 
Theopompus, tWWO of their Spartan Kings. 


That the Love of Money ſhould be the Ruin 


of Sparta. 


Yet notwithſtanding the ſevere penalty annexed 
to the heaping up much Wealth, and the Exam- 
ple of thoſe who had ſuffered for it, Lyſander was 
highly. honoured and rewarded for bringing in a 
great quantity of Gold and Silver to Lacedemon at- 
ter the victory he had gained over the Athenians, 
and the taking of the Ciry of Arhens it ſelf ; 
wherein an ineſtcemable Treaſure was found: So 
that what had been a capital Crime in others, 
was 4 meritorious att in him. Ir is true indeed ; 
that as long as the City of Sparta did adhere 
| GB cloſely 
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cloſely to the obſcrvation of the Laws and Rules of 
 Lycurgus and kepr their Oath religiouſly to be true 
to their own. Government, it outſtripped all the 
other Cities of Greece, for their Prudence and 
Valour, and for the ſpace of hve hundred years, 
became famous every where for the excellency of 
their Laws and the wiſdom or their Polity : But 
when the honour cf theſe Laws began to leflen, 
and their Citizens grew luxuricus and exorbitant, 
when coverouſneſs and too much liberty had ſof- 
tened their Minds, and deſtroyed almoſt rhe 
wholſom conſtitution of their Szate, their for- 
mer greatneſs and power began by little and 
little to decay and dwindle in the eſtimation 
of Men; and as by reaſon of theſe Vices and ill 
Cuſtoms, they proved unſerviceable to themſelves, 
and fo likewiſe they became leſs formidable to o- 
thers; infomuch as their ſeveral Allies and Con- 
federates, who had with them joyntly carried on 
their common good and intereſt, were wholely 
alienated from them. Bur although their Afﬀairs 
were in ſuch a languiſhing poſture, when Phillip 
of Macedon, after bi great Viftory at Cheronea, 
Was by the Grecians declared their General both by 
Land and Sea, as likewiſe his Son A4lexander afier 
the Conqueſt of the Thebans; yetthe Lacedemonians 
though their City had no other Walls for their 
ſecurity, but only their own courages; though 
by reaſon of their frequent Wars they were re- 
duced to low meaſures and ſmall numbers of Men ; 
and thereby become ſo weak as to bean eaſe Prey 
to any powerful Enemy, yet retaining amongſt 
them ſome reverence for thoſe few remains of Ly- 
curgus his Inſtitution and Government, they could not 
be brought to affiſt theſe two or any other of 
their Macedonian Kings in their Wars and Ex- 


peditions ; 


ow 
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peditions 3 neither could they be prevailed 
with to affiſt at their common Aſſemblies and 
Cenſults with them, nor pay any Tribute or 
Contributions to them ; but when all thoſe Laws 
and Cuſtoms (which are the main Pillars that ſup» 
| port a State) enacted by Lycwgus, and fo highly 

approved of by the Government, were now unt- 
verſally deſpiſed and unobſerved, they immediately 
became a prey to the ambition and uſurpation,to the 
Cruelty and "Tyranny of their Fellow-Citizens; 
and having no regard at allto their ancient Vertues 
and Canftirution, they utterly loſt their ancient 
Glory and Reputation, and by degrees, as well as 
weaker Nations, did in a very little time every 
where degenerate into Poverty, Contempt and Sers 
vitude: Being at preſent Subject to the Romars 
as well as all the other Citiesof Greece. 


Plutarch's Morrals : 
Vol I. 


Concerning Muſick. 


The Perſons in the Colloquie are Oreſ- 
cratus, Soterichns and Lyſeas. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by J. Phillips, Genr. 


HE Wife of Phocion the Juſt, was al- 
ways wont to maintain, that her 
chiefeſt Glory conſiſted in the War- 

| like Atchievments of her Huzband : 

For my part, Iam of Opinion, thatall my Glo- 

ry, not only that peculiar to my ſelf, but allo 

what 1s common to all my Familiar Friends and 

Relations, flows from the Care and Diligence of 


- my Maſter that taught me Learning : For the 


moſt renowned Performances of great Com- 
manders tend only to the Preſervation of fome 
few private Souldiers, or the Safety of a ſingle 
City or Nation, but neither make the Souldiers, 
nor the Citizens, nor the -Peopke any- thing-the 
better : But true Learning, being the Eflence 
and Body of Felicity, and the Source of Pru- 


dence, we find to be profitable and beneficial, not 
| only 
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only to one Houſe or City, or Nation, but to all 
the Race of Men. Therefore by how much the 
more the Benefit and Advantage of Learning 
tranſcends the Proft of Military Performances, 
by ſo much the more is it to be remembred and 
mentloned,as moſt worthy your Study and Eſteem, 
For this reaſon, upon the ſecond day of the S- 
turna'ian Feſtival, the famous Oneficratus invited 
certain Perſons, the beſt skill'd in Muſick, ro a 
Banquet ; by name Sorerichus of Alexandria and 
Lyfias, one of thoſe to whom he gave a yearly 
Penſion. After all had done, and the Table 
cleared, To dive, {aid he, mo# worthy Friends, in- 
to the Nature and Realon of H:man Voice, u not an 
Argument proper for this merry Meeting, as being 4 
Subjett that require a more ſober Scrutiny : But be 
cauſe our chiefeſt Grammarians define the Voice to be 
A Percuffion of the Air made ſenſible to the 
Far ; and for that we were yeſterday diſcourſing 
of Grammar, which is an Art, that compoſing 
and forming both Voice and Speech of various 
Letters, ſtores *em up in the Memory, as in a 
certain Magazine : Let us conſider which is the 
next Science to this, which may be ſaid to relate to 
the Voice: In my Opinion, it muſt be Muſick. 
For it is one of the chiefeſt and moſt religious 
Duties belonging to Man, to celebrate the Praiſe 
of the Gods, who gave to him alone, the moſt 
excelling Advantage of Articulate Diſcourſe, as 
Homer has obſerved in the following Verſes. 


With ſacred Hymns and Songs that ſweetly pleaſe 
The Grecian Touth, all day the Gods appeaſe ; 
Their lofty Peans bright Apollo hears, 

And ſtill the charming Sounds delight his Ears. 


Now 
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Now then, you that are of the grand Muſica! 
Chorus, tell your Friends, who was the firſt that 
brought Muſick into uſe 2 What Time has ad- 
ded for the Advantage of the Science? Who 
have been the moſt famous of its Proteffors ? 
and laſtly, for what and how far it may be be- 
neficial to Mankind 2 

"This the Scholar propounded ; to which Ly/7us 
making reply, Noble Oneſicrates, faid he, you de- 
fire the Solution of a hard Queſtion, that h s 
been by many already propoſed : For of the Plz. 
tonics the moſt, of the Peripatetic Philoſophers 
the beſt have made it their Buſineſs ro compile ſe- 


. veral Treatifes concerning the Arcient Mulick, 


and the Reaſons why it came to looſe its priſtin 


Perfection. Nay, the very Grammarians and 
Muſicians themſelves, who arrived to the height 
of Education, bave expended much time and 
Study upon the ſame Subje&t, whence has ariſen 
eat Variety of difcording Opinions among the 
everal Writers. Heraclides in his Compendium 
of Mufick, aſſerts, that Amphion the Son of Fu- 
peter, and Axtiope, was the firſt that invented 
Playing on the Harp, and Lyric Poclie, being 
farſt inſtruted by his Father ; which is confirm- 
ed by a ſmall Manuſcript, preſerved in the Ciry of 
Sicyone, wherein is fer down a Catalogue of the 
Priefts, Poets and Muſicians of Argos. In the 
fame Ape we read that Linus the Eubean compot- 
ed ſeveral Elepies; that Anthes of Anthedon in Beo- 
tia, was the firſt Author of Hymns, and Pierius of 
Pieria, the firſt that wrote in the Praiſe of the 
Muſes. Philammon alfo, the Delphian, fer forth 
in Verſe, a Poem in honour of the Nativity of La- 
zona, Diana and Apelto, and was the fir{t that in- 
ſiruted Dancing about the Temple of De/pho:. 
| BY Tha» 
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Thamiris of Thracian Extration, had the beſt 
Voice, ard the neateſt manner of Singing of any 
of his Time ;. fo that the Poets feign'd him to be 
a Contender with the M»ſes. He is ſaid to have 
in a Poem, deſcrib'd the Titans War againſt the 
Gods. There was alſo Demodocus the Cercyrean, 
who is ſaid to have wrote the Deftruttion of Troy, 
and the Nuptials of Vulcan and Venus ; and then 
Phemius of Ithica compos'd a Poem, entituled the 
Return of thoſe who came back with Agamemnon, 
from that famous Siege. Not that any of theſe 
Stories before cited, were compiled in Verſe a- 
lone, and never ſet to Muſick, but as formerly 
Stefichorus, and other ancient TI ;yric Poets, they 
who made the Words, fet them alſo ro Muſical 
Notes. The ſame Heraclides writes, that Terpan- 
der, the firſt that inſtituted the Lyric Laws, 
which appointed as well the Meeter and Feet of 
the Verſe, as the Muſical Meaſure, length or 
Quickneſs of the Notes, and Number of Parts, 
according to every one of thoſe determined Rules, 
ſet both his own and Homers Words, and then 
ſing them at the publick Tryals of Skill. He 
was alſo the firſt that gave Names to theſe Lyric 
Laws, and to the ſeveral Parts of the Conſort. 
In Imitation of Terpander ; Clonas an Elegiach arid 
Epick, Poet, regulated the Wind-mulick, conſtis 
tuting Rules to govern its Tuning and Melody : 
as alſo the time and manner of Singing to it, 
And Polymneſtes the Colophenian uſed the fame 
Meaſure in his Compofitions. Now the Rules 
and Meaſures appointed by theſe Perſons, Noble 
Oneſicrates were in reference to ſuch Songs as uſed 
to be ſung to the Flutes or Pipes, and were diftin- 
Suiſhed by theſe names, Aprtherus, Elegiac, Comars 
chius, Shenion, Kepion, Deius arid Trameics, or of 


three Parts, [ I. Phat 
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[$. That theſe Terms of Art had reference to 
the Air and Meaſure of thoſe Songs, which in 
thoſe Ages were ſung to the Flutes and Pipes then 


* In uſe, is litrle to be queſtioned ; and thit they 


for thoſe that Play'd and Sung to the Harp, be- 


had alſo relation to the Dances at the ſame time, 
us'd to the fame Mealures, is as little ro be que- 
ſtion'd. The Apothetus {eenis to be expiain'd by 
that which follows both the one and the other ; 
being the graver ſort of Muſick, made uſe of 
upon ſolemn Occaſions. "The Comarchign ſeems to 
be that fort of Dancing and Singing, by Arhene- 
us call'd by the Name of Comos, which was only 
in uſe at Feſtivals and Jovial Revels. The Schoi- 
nion was another fort of Dance mention'd by 4- 
thenews, deriving its Appellation from the Moti- 
on and Nimbleneſs of the Dancers, bowing and 
bending their Bodies like a Bulryſh. Cepion may 
be ſuppos'd to be ſome ſhrill fort of Mulick, ap- 
propriated 'to Bucolicks, and the Mir:h of Shep- 
herds, from Kepos, a Garden or other delightful 
fhady Places ; unleſs it ſhould be otherwiſe deriv'd 
from Kopro ; and then we find a fort of Dance 
call'd Pohcopos, that imitated the Geſtures of ſuch 
as bewail'd themſelves and were tull of Sorrow ; 
or rather it was a fort of Meaſure fo call'd from 
Cepion, a Scholar of Terpanders., Deius may be 
thought to ſignife ſome fort of Muſick that 
ſtruck Terror into the Enemy, and encourag'd 
thoſe that us'd ir. And thus the Lacedemonians 
are ſaid to make uſe of Flutes, to excite their 
Valour before they engag'd in Battle. Trimeres 
explains it ſelf. 

To theſe, ſucceeding Ages added another fort, 
which were call'd Pohmnaſtia. 

But the Rules of Meaſure and Time fer down 


ing 
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ing the Invention of Terpander, were much more 
ancient then the former : 'To which he alſo gave 
the ſeveral Appellations of Bwotion, Aolian, ® Tro- * Which 
chean ; The Acute or Shrill ſoundmg Cepion, Ter- OE: 
paudrian and Tetracoedian or Compoſition of four _ hr 
Parts. that the 
Ancient 
Sauldiers gave with their Voices, and the Sound of Trumpets. 
Era la Trochea, ſays he, un ſegno cho davano gli Antichi ſoldati 
col canto el ſuona de 11 Tromba, The Trochean Meaſure ſeems to 
be the time of our Country Dances, one ſhort down, and one 
ſhorter up. 


For Terpander made Lyric Proemes to his E- 
pic Verſes. Beſides that Timotheus teſtihes, how 
that the Lyric Rules were anciently appropriated 
to Epic Verſes. Which Timotheus nitermixing 
the ancient Rules with Heroic Verſes, firſt 
brought in uſe the Dythyrambick, Meaſure ( adapted 
for the Songs that were ſung in the Praiſe of Bacchus, 
ſuitable ro the violent Motion of the Body, and 
the requiſite Fury of the Compoſition) that he 
might not ſeem to make too ſuddain an 'Innovati- 
on upon the ancient Muſick. Bur as for Terpans 
der, he ſeems to have been the moſt excellent 
Compoſer to the Harp of his Age: for he is re- 
corded to have been four times a Victor at the 
Pythian Games : And certainly he was one of the 
moſt ancient Muficians in the World ; for Glaucus 
of Latium affſerts him in his Treaties of the anci- 
ent Poets and Mulitians, to have liv'd before Ste- 
fichorus, affirming him to be the ſecond next to 
thoſe that firſt invented Mind Muſic. 

Alexander in his Colle&;ons of Phrygia, ſays that 
Olympus was the firſt that brought into Greece the 
manner of touching the Strings with a Quill, the 
Ideans the firſt that play'd with their Fingers p 

an 
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and FHyagnss the firſt that Sang to the Pipe; after 
him his Son Mara, then Olympus. "That Ter- 
pander imitated Homer in his Verſes, and Orphens 
in his Muſical Compoſitions ; but that Orpleus 
never imitated any one, in regard that in his 
time there were none bur ſuch as compos'd to the 
Pipe, which was a manner quite differing from 
that of Orpheus. Clones 8 Compoſer of Wind- 
Mufick Meaſures, and fomewhart later then Ter- 
pander, as the Arcadians affirm, was born in Tegea 
(a City of Arcadia) or as the Bwerians alledge, at 
Thebes, After Terpander and Clonas, flouriſh'd Ar- 
chilschus ; yet there are ſome Writers, who affirm 
that Ardalus the Troezenian taught the Manner of 
compoling to Wind-Muſick before Clonas. There 
was alſo the Poet Polynneſtes, the Son of Meles 
the Colophonian, who invented the Polymneſtian 
Meaſures. They farther write, that Clonas li- 
mited the Apothetos and Schoenion 10 their diſtinct 
Rules. Of Pohmneſtes, mention is made by ' Pin- 
dar and Almas, both Lyric Poets, but of ſeveral 
of thoſe Rules, ſaid to be inſtituted by Terpander, 
they make Phylammon the ancient Delphian Author. 
Now the Muſick appropriated to the Harp, ſuch 
as it was in the time of Terpander, continu'd the 
ſame, till Phryns grew 'into eſteem. For it was 
nor the ancient Cuſtom to make uſe of Harps fo 
form'd -and faſhion'd as'now, nor to intermix the 
Moods and Meaſures of Time, in regard they 
obſery'd the ſame Caſt peculiar to ' the ſeveral 
Moods, which were known by their ſeveral 
Names ; they being therefore call'd Rules and 
Limitations, aw, it was lawful to alter the 
Form of Time, and Meaſure appointed to every 
one in particular. Art length, Falling from their 
Devotion to the Gods, they began to ſing the 
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Verſes of Homer and other Poets. This is mani- 
feſt by the Proems of Terpander. Then for the 
Form of the Harp, it was fuch as Kepion, one 
of Terpanders Scholars firſt causd to be made, 
and it was calld the Afian Harp, becauſe the 
Le:bian Harpers bordering upon 4fia always made 
uſe of it. "This ſort of Harp Pericleitus a Lesbian 
was one of the laſt that us'd, when he won the 
Prize from his Antagoniſt, at one 
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of the Spartan Feſtivals,call'd * Car- 
neia : but he being dead, that Suc- 
ceffion of Skiltul Muſfitians, which 
had fo long continued among the 
Lesbians, expir'd. Some there are 


«4 

* A Feaſt in imitati- 

on of Martial Encamp- 

ing, not much unlike the 

Feaft of Tabernacles 4- 

mong the Fews, Caſab 
upon Atheneus. 


who erroneouſly believe that Hippo- 
nates was contemporary with Terpander, when it 
is plain that Hippond#es liv'd after Pericleitus. 
Having thus diſcoursd of che: ſeveral Sorts of 
the ancient muſical Meaſures and Compoſitions, 
appropriated as well to the String'd as Wind In- 
{truments both together, we will now ſpeak ſome- 
thing im particular, concerning the Rules peculiar 
to the Wind Inſtruments, Firſt they ſay that O- 
hmpus a Phrygian Player upon the Flute, invented 
a certain Meaſure in Honour of Apoiio, which he 


call'd + Polycephalus, or of many Heads. This Þ+ Pinda- 
 Ohmpus they ſay, was deſcended from the firſt 0- 7% Menti- 


ons this fo 


hmpus, the Son of Marſjas, who invented ſeveral pe , Pipe 
. Forms of Compoſition in Honour of the Gods ; invented 
| who being a Boy belov'd of Marþas, and by him by Miner- 
taught to play upon the Flute, firſt brought into %4 wil 


Greece the Laws of Harmony, Others aſcribe the 


its peculi- 
ar Mea- 
ſures, call- 


ed Nomos polign Kephalan, quiz multiplex, fays the Comment, 6s 
quaſs diverſorum corporum Tibizs eſt ſonus, Pythior, Ode. 12. p. 48%; 
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Pocepbatus to Crates the Sctivtar of Olyimpne ; 
though Praſmas will have Olympic the younger, 


* This ſeems to be 71 
Curxleof Zarlin, where- 
with was compoſed and 
* ſung the Story of Hefors 
being dragged with a 
Chariot about the Walls 
of T rOYs 


to be the Author of .it. "The 
* Hzrmatian Mood is alſo faid to 
be invented by Ohmpus the Scholar 
of Marſyas. This Marſjas was by 


ſome ſaid to be called Maſſes; which 


others deny, not allowing him any 
other Name but that of Ma, the 
Son of Fhaznes, that firſt invented 


the Art of Playing upon the Pipe. Bur that ©- 
Iynpus was the Author of the Harmatian Mood, is 
plainly to be feen in Glaxcus's Treatiſe of the ar- 

* cient Poets, and that Stefichorus the Himerean, imi- 
rated neither Orpheus or Terpander, nor Antilechus, 
"nor Thales, but Olympus, and that he made uſe of 

. the Harmatian Mood, and the Dat! Dance (de- 


&+ This Mood conſified 
of ſwift and lond Notes, 
and was uſed to inflame 
the Courage of Souldi- 
ers going fo Battle, men- 
tioned by Homer in his 
ſeventh Book of [/iads, 
and deſcribed by Efathi- 
Us. T $ Mood Arion 
made ,ule of - when he 
flung . himfelf- into. the 
Sca, E7) - Gelius . writes, 
and. the.: Time was two 
down and four up. Moi- 
benjus upon Ariſt ides. 


{cribed by Befchins) which fone ra- 
ther apply to the f Orthian Mood, 
while others aver it to have been 
the Invention of the My/ſians: For 
'that ſome of the ancient Pipers 
were Myſians, There was alſo a- 
nother Mood in uſe among the An- 
cients, called Eradias, which Hippe- 
nax the Minmermian always delight- 
edin : For formerly they that play'd 
upon the Flute, fang alſo Elegies at 
the ſame time fet to Notes. Which 
the Deſcription of the Panathenians, 
concerning the muſical Combate 


makes manifeſt. Among the reſt, Sacadas of 4r- 
os ſet ſeveral Odes and Elegies in Muſick, he 


: Finfelf being alſo a good Poet, and thrice a 
'  Vidtor at the Py/h5an Gatnes. Of him Pindo 


makes 
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makes mention ; for Polimneftes and Sacadas hav- 
ing to thoſe before invented, added three other 
Limitations or Keys, the Dorian, Phrygian and 
Lydian, it is faid that Sacads compos'd a Stroph 
in every one of thoſe Keys, and then taught the 
Chorus's to (ing, the firſt after the Borian rnanner, 
the ſecond according to the Phrygian, and the 
third after the Lydian manner; and this was 
call'd the three: fold Manner, by reaſon of the 
ſhifting of the Modes: although in the Sicyoniar 
Catalogue gf the Poets, Clonas is faid ro be the 
Inventor -of the threefold Mzxture of Com- 
poſition. But in truth, Muſick receiv'd its firſt 
Laws and Limitations of Moods and Keys from 
Terpander at Sparta. Of the ſecond Conſtitutiong 
Thales the Gortinean, Nenodamus the Cytherian, Xe- 
rocritus the Lecrian, and Polynmeſtes the C olophonian, 
were deſervedly acknowledged to be the Authors 
For thele having introduc'd the 
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* Gymnopedias into Lacedemon, ſet- 
tled their Specimens among the Ar- 
cadians and their Edumata, 1o call'd 
in Argos. Now the Schollars of The- 
les, Kenddamus, and NXenocritus were 
Poets that addicted themſelves alto- 
gether ro making of Fhmns ; The 
Followers of Polymneſtes were all 
for the Orthien or Military ftrain, 


* Chorm's of Youths 
that danced naked, the 
one to the Right, the 0- 
ther to the Left-Hand, 
ufing  Wilitaty Gefture 
and Poftures. Singig 
at the ſame time the 
Songs of 4lomon and Thas | 
5s 


and the Admirers of Sacads ſtudyicd nothing 


bur Elegies. Others, and among the reſt Prars- 
nes affirm Xenodamus to have been a Maker of 
Songs for Dances, and not of Hytans ; and he 
cites a Tune of Xenodamus, which plainly appears 
to have been compogd for a Nance. Now that 
« Hymn differs from a Song made for a Dance, 
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15 manifeſt from the Poems of Pindar, who made 
both,and Polymneſtes compoſed the Wind- Muſick ; 
but in the. Orchian Mood he made uſe of his Ly- 
rick Vein, as the Students in Harmony declare. 
But in this, we cannot be poſitive, becauſe we 
have nothing *of certainty concerning it from 
Antiquity ; and whether Thales of Crete were a 
Compoſer of Hymns, is much- doubted ; For Glau- 
cus aflerting Thales to be born after Archilochus, 
fays, that he imitated the Odes of Archilochus, 
only he made them longer, and ,adapted his 
Words to the Maronian and Cretan Time, which 
nether Archilochus,nor Orpheus, nor Terpander ever 
did, only Thales learnt this fort of Caſt from 0- 
hmpus's Play, and became a good Poet. beſides. 
As for Xenocrites the Locrian, it is much queſtion- 
&d 'whether he were a Maker of Hymns or no, 
as-being one that always took Heroical Actions 
for the Subject of his Verſes, for which reaſon 
ſome there were who call'd his Arguments Dy- 
thyrambick ; and then Glaucus aflerts Thales to have 
preceded him in time. 

 Olzinpus, by the Report of Ariſtoxenus, is ſup- 
pos'd-by the Muſicians to have been the Inventor 
of the Enharmonick Species of Muſick ; for before 
him there was no other than the Diatonic and Cro- 
matic. ' And it is thought that the Invention of 
the Enharmonic Species was thus brought to pals ; 


. for that Ohmpus before altogether 'compoling 


and - playing in the- Dsatonic Species, and having 
frequent Occafion ro ſhift into- Elami, in the 'Te- 
nor ſometimes falling from B fabimz, ſharp in the 
'Fenor, ſometimes from Alamire above that, and 
s$Kipping the firſt G /ol re ue, he found the ſweet- 
nels of thoſe Changes, and admiring a Conjundti- 

on 
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on or Scheme {ſo agreeable to Proportion, made 
this new Species in the Doric Mood, which can- 
not be apply'd to things proper to the Diatonze, 
nor to things proper to the Chromatic. So that 
the firſt Foundations of Enharmanic Muſick, which 
he laid, were theſe, 'Thac in Enharmonics, the firſt 
Sponde was fo plac'd, where none of the Diviſt- 
ons ſhewed their own proper Nature, unleſs any 
one ſhould take the more intenſe "Tone of the 
Note held out to be Diatonic, which he that 
maintain'd would maintain a Falſhood and a Re- 
pugnancy to true Singing. Falſe, becauſe ir 
would be lefs by a Dieſis or Sharp then the "Tone 
next the Jeading Note. Abſurd to be ſung ; for 
that if the proper Nature of the mcre intenſe 
holding the Note ſhould be placed in the Strength 
of the Tone, it would then come to paſs that 
two Tones would follow in order, the one com- 
pounded, the other uncompounded : For the 
thick Enharmonic now us'd in _the middle Parts, 
does not ſeem to be the Invention of the fore- 
mention'd Author. But this is more eaſily under- 
ſtood by hearing any one of the antient Mulici- 
ans play: For then you ſhall find the Semitone in 
the middle Parts to be uncompounded. 
; Theſe were the beginnings of Exharmonic Mu- 
fic, afterwards the Semitone was alſo divided, as 
well in the Phrygian as Lydian Moods. But Oiym- 
pus having a Delire to advance Mulick, reſoly*d 
ro produce ſomething never” known or heard of 
before, that he might gain to himſelf the Honour 
of being the moſt Excellent, not only in the Gre- 
cizan, but in all other Muſick. 
| Let usnow proceed to Meaſure and Time ; for 
as there were ſeveral Varieties of Time and Mea- 
ſure, ſo there was of thoſe that were the firſt In- 
ah R 3 ventors 
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ventors of each. And here Terpander, among all 
thoſe Novelties with which he adorn'd Muſick, 
introduc'd thoſe grave and decent Mottons that 
gave ir much Life. Afrer him, beſide the Jer- 


paudrian which he did not relinquiſh, Polimneſtes 


brought in uſe another of his own, retaining 
however the former Decorum, as did alfo Thales 
and Sacadas, who, though happy alfo in their In- 
ventions, yet kept within the Bounds of Decen- 
cy. Other Innovations were alſo made by A/kmas 
and Steſitharus, wha nevertheleſs receded not 
from the ancient Forms. But Crexus, Timotheus 
and Philoxenus, and thoſe other Poers of the ſame 
Age, growing more arrogant and ſtudious of 
Novelty, aftected thoſe other Manners now call- 
ed Philanthropic and Thematic : For then the ſmall 
Chorus's, the Plainneſs and Majeſty of Muſick was 
looked upon as ancient and out of date. 

And now having diſcourſed to the beſt of my 
Ability, of the ancient Muſick, and the firſt In- 
ventors of it, and how ſucceeding Ages brought 
it to more and more Perfection, I ſhall make an 
end, and give way to my Friend Sorerichus, not 


_ only greatly skilPd in Muſick, but in all the reſt 


of the Sciences. For we have always rather la- 
boured the Practical then Contemplative Part : 
Which when Lyſias had faid, he forbare ſpeaking 
any farther ; but then Soterichus thus began, 

Moſt Noble Onoficrates, faid he, fince you have 
engagd Us to ſpeak our Knowledge concerning 
the molt yenerable Excellencies of Muſick, and 


moſt pleafing to the Gods, I cannot but approve 


the Learning of our Maſter 'Ly/ias, and his great 
Memory in reciting all the Inventers of the an- 
tient Muſick, and of thoſe who have wrote con- 
eerning it, But ] muſt needs fly, that he (has 
| given 
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given us this Account, only truſting to the Au- 
thors which he has read. We on the other {ide 
have not heard of any Man that was the Inven- 
ter of the Benefits. of Muſick, but only God 4- 
polls, adorn'd with all manner of Vertue. The 
Flute was neither the Invention of Mar{jas nor 
Olympus, nor Hyagny. Nor was the Harp Apol's 
lavention only, but as a God he was the Inven- 
ter both of the Flute and Harp, that is, of all 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick. This is manifeſt 
from the Dances and Sacrifices which were folem- 
nized ro polo, as Alceus, and others in their 
Hymns. relate. His Statue alſo placed in the 
Temple of Delos holds in his Right-hand a Bow, 
at his Left the Graces ſtand with every one a 
Mulical Inſtrument in their Hands ; one carrying 
a Harp, another a Flute, another with a Shep- 
herds Pipe ſet to her Lips. And rhat this is no 
Conceit of mine, appears from this, that Anticles 
and Jer have teſtified the ſame in their Commen- 
taries upon theſe things. And the Statue is re- 
ported to be fo antient,, that the Artihcers were 
laid to have lived in the time of Hercules, The 
Youth alſo, that carries the Tempic Laurel inta 
Deiphos, is accompanied by one playing upon the 
Flute. And the ſacred Preſents of the Hyperboreanc 
were ſent of old to Delos, attended with Flutes, 
Pipes and Harps. Some have thought that the 
God himſelf play'd upon the Flute, as the beſt 
of Lyricks, Aicman relates. Co;ymna alſo aflerts, 
that Apollo was by Minerea taught to pipe. Ve- 
nerable is therefore Muſick altogether, as being 
the Invention of the Gods, "The Antients made 
uſe of it for its Worth, as they did all other be- 
neficial Sciences : But our Men of Art contemn- 
ing its antient Majeſty, inſtead of that manly, 
| K 4 "grave, 
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grave, heaven-born Muſick, fo acceptable to the 
Gods, have brought into the Theatres a fort of 
effeminate muſical Tatling, meer Sound without 
Subſtance : Which Plazo utterly rejets in his 
Third Book of his | Common-wealth : refuſing 
the Lydian Harmony, as only fit for Lamentati- 
ons ; the firſt Inſtitution of which, he therefore 
ſys was very doleful. And Ariſtoxents in his 
Firſt Book of Muſick, tells us, how that Ohmpus 
fang an Elegy upon the Death of Pychon in the 
Lydian Mood, though fome will have Menalippi- 
des to be the Author of that Song. Pindarus af- 


_ ſerts, that the Lydian Harmony was firſt uſed in 


the Epitha/amiums upon the Nuptials of Niobe. 
Others affirm, that Tvrebus was the firſt that made 
uſe of that fort of Harmony ; among the reſt, 
Dionyſius the Tambick, Writer. The mix*'d Lydian 
moves the AﬀeCtions, and is fit for Tragedies. 


"This Mocd, as Ariſtoxenus alledges, was invent- 


ed by Sappho, from whom the T'ragedians learnt 
it, and joyn'd it with the Dorick; m regard the 
one becomes a Mazeſtie- lofty Stile, "the other 
mollifies and ſtirs to Pity ; both which are the 
Properties of Tragedy; though the Hiſtory of 
Muſick make Pythocleides, the Flute-player, to be 
the Author of $ and Lyſis reports, that Lampro- 
cles the Athenian, finding that the ConjunCtion of 
the'two Moods, was not where almoſt all others 
thought it had been, but toward the Treble, 
made ſuch a Scheme, as is now from Alamire in 
the Tenor to Are in the Baſe, But for the ſofter 
Lydian, bcing contrary to the mix'd Lydian, and 
like the Jonzari, they fay it was invented by Damon 
the Athenian: But as for thoſe forts of Harmony, 
the one being ſad and doleful, the other looſe and 


. ffeminate, Plazo deſeryedly rejected them, and 


made 
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made Choice of the Dorian, as more proper for 
ſober and warlike Men. Not being 1gnorant 
however, as Ariftoxenus diſcourſes in his Second 
Book of Muſick, that there might be ſomething 
advantagious in the reſt ro a circumſpect and wa» 
ry Common-wealth : For Plato attributed much 
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to the Art of Mulick, as being the Hearer of - 


Draco the Athenian ; artd Metellus of Agrigentum ; 
but conſidering, as we have intimared before, 
that there was much more Majeſty in the Dorjan 
Mood, | it was that he preferred. He knew 
moreover that Aicmas, Pindar, Simonides and Bac- 
chylides had compoſed ſeveral Parthenia in the Do- 
ric Mood ; and that ſeveral Projodies (or Suppli- 
cations to the Gods) ſeveral Hymns and Tragi- 
cal Lamentations, and now and then Love Ver- 
ſes were compoſed to the fame Melody : But he 
conrented himſelf with ſach Songs as were made 
in Honour of Mars or Minerea, or elſe to be {ung 
at the folemn Offerings, called Spondia : For thele 
he thought ſufficient to fortifie and raiſe the Mind 
of a ſober Perſon ; not at all ignorant in the 
mean time of the Lydian and Ionian, of which he 
knew the 'Tragideans made uſe, and that all the 
Antients, well underſtanding all the forts of Moods, 
had not refuſed ſome of the beſt. For it was 
not their Unskilfulneſs that contined them to ſuch 
narrow Inſtruments and fo few Strings ; nor was 
it out of Ignorance, 'That Ohmpus and Terpander, 
and thoſe that came after them, would not admit 
of larger Inſtruments, and more Variety of 
Strings ; which is manifeſt from the Poems of 0- 
lympus and Terpander, and all thoſe that were their 
Imitators: For being plain, and without any 
more than three Strings, they differed fo far from 
thoſe that were more numerouſly ftrung ; 1 ow 
| muc 


much that none could imitate Olympus*s Play ; and 
they were all inferior ro him when they betook 
themſelves to their Polychords, Then again, that 
the Antients were not ſo ignorant as to abſlain 
from the third String, their uſe of it in Play 
makes apparent: For had they not known the 
Uſe of it, they would never have ſtruck it in 
formance to Elami ; But the Elegancy and Gravi- 
ty that attended the Pavan Meaſure, by omitting 
the third String, this induced them to transfer 
the Muſick into C. ſol fa. ut, with a flat Third: 
The fame reaſon may ſerve for G. ſol. re. ut. in 
the Counter Tenor, for this in Play they ſtrook 
a Concord to C. ſol. fa. ut. but a Diſcord to 4la- 
mire, and F, fa. ut. below, ſo that according to 
the Nature of the Compoſition, it did not ſeem 
proper to the ſlow Spondiack Motion of the Song 
(that ſeemed to conſiſt all of Sembreifs and long Notes.) 

us the Antients all made uſe of Ela, for in 
Play they ſtroke ir with D /a ſore, Be fa bemi 
ſharp in the Tenor, and G /o/ re ut in the Tenor, 
but in ſinging thoſe Touches were no way allow- 
able, as being ungrateful tro the Ear, and ſham- 
ing the Performer. As certain it is that the Phry- 
gians were not ignorant of Q:/ympus nor his Fol- 
lowers ; for they made uſe of his manner of Play 
and Compoſition, not only in -Pu{ſation, built in 
the Meafure of his Verſes in their Hymns to the 
Mather of the Gods, and ſeveral other Phygian 
Songs. Nor is it 'lefs apparent, that they ever 
abſtained for want of Skill, in reference to the 
| e or Are Note, from that Terrachord (from 
Are to d ſol re) in the Dorian Mood ; but in other 
Moods they knowingly made uſe of it, well un- 
derſtanding that ſuch a'Fourth fron+a Sharp to a 
Sharp was not natural, and therefore removed it 


from 
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from the Dorian Mood to preſerve its Elegant 
Gravity, which was alſo obſerv'd by the Tragedi- 
ans, Bur for re Chromatich, Species, even tothis 
day, the Tragedians never us'd it; which was done 
by thofe that play'd upon rhe Harp, by many 
Ages antienter than the Tragedians. Now that 
Cromatick, was antienter then Enharmonick 1s plain, 
for we mult neceffarily account it of greater An- 
riquity, according to the Cuſtom and Uſe of Men 
- themſelves ; otherwiſe it cannot be ſaid that any 
of the Differences and DiftinEtions were ancienter, 
the one then the other. Therefore it any one 
ſhould alledge that Eſchylus or Phrmibus abſtain'd 
from the Chromatick out of Ignorance, would he 
not be thought to maintain a very great Abſurdi- 
ty ; for ſuch a one may aver, that Pancrates lay 
under the fame Blindneſ:, who avoided it in moſt, 
but made uſe of it in ſome things ; therefore he 
forbore not out of Ignorance bur Judgment, imi- 
rating Pindar and Simonides, and that which 1s at 
prefent call'd the antient Manner. The fame 
may be ſaid of Tyrrenus of Mantinea, Andreas the 
Cormthian, Thraſullus the Phleaſian, and ſeveral 0- 
thers, who, as well we know, abſtained from the 
Chromatich, and Polychords, which occaſion'd ſhift- 
ing of Moods, change of Meafure and Time, and 
variation of Feet and Verſes, not for want of 
Knowledge, but out of Fudement. Telephanes of 
Meyara was {o great an Enemy to the Pipe made 
of Reed, called Syrinx, that he would not ſuffer 
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the Inſtrument-maker to joyn it to the * Tibia, or * Of the 
Pipe made of Wood (generaly of the Lote Tree) ſeveral 


or Horn {like our Corners) and for that reaſon chief- 
ly, forbore togoto the Pythian Games. In ſhort, 


it 2 Man' ſhall be thought to be ignorant of that þ 


which he makes no uſe of, there would be found 


ſorts of 

Pipes, ſee 
thenew, 
+I 76.1.4» 
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a great Number of ignorant Perſons in this Ape : 
For we ſee that the Admirers of the Dorean Com- 
_ poſition make no uſe of the Ant;ninedian : The 
Followers of the Antiginedian reject the Dorians. 
And other Muſicians refuſe to imitate Timothens, 
being almoſt all bewitch'd with the Trifles and idle 
Poems of Pohlyeides, Or the other ſide, if we 
dive into the Buſineſs of Variety, and compare 
Antiquity witn the preſent "Times, we ſhall find 
there was great Variety then, and that frequently 
made uſe of : For then the Variation of Feet and 
Time was more highly eſteemed, and the Change 
of their manner of Play more frequent. Weare 
now Lovers of Learning, they were then Lovers 
of Time and Meaſure. Plain it is therefore, that 
the Ancients did not refrain from broken Meaſures 
our of Ignorance, but out of Judgment, and yet 
what Wonder is this? when there are ſo many 
other things neceſſary to Humane Life, which 
are not -unknown, though not made uſe of by 
thoſe who have no occa{ion to uſe them : But they 
are refuſed, and the uſe of them altogether neg- 
lected, as not being found proper in many De- 
ſigns of Compoſition. Bur that Pazo, neither for 
want of Skill or Ignorance blam'd all the other 
Moods, and caſts of Compoſition, is fo far demon- 
ſtrable, that from thence it appears he was the bet- 
ter Muſician. For in his Diſcourſe concerning 
the Procreation of the Soul, inſerted into Temeus, 
he has made known his great Knowledge in al: 
_ the Sciences, and of Mulick, among the reſt in 
this. manner. After this, faith he, he filled up 
the double and trebie Intervals, taking Parts from 
thence, and adding them to the midſt berween 
them, ſo that there was in every Interval two 
Mediums. "This Proem was the Effect of his Ex- 
Pericnce 
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perience in Muſick, as we ſhall preſently make 
out. The Mediums from whence every Medium 
is taken, are three, Arithmetical, Geometrical, 
Enharmonical. Of theſe the firſt exceeds, or is 
exceeded in Number, the ſecond in Proportion, 
the third neither in Number nor Proportion : 
Plato therefore defirous to ſhew the: Animal Har- 
mony of the four Elements, and Harmonically al- 
foto explain the Reaſon of that mutual Concord 
among diicording and jarring Principles, under- 
takes ro make our two Animal Mediums in every 
Interval, according to Harmonical Proportion. 
Thus in a Muſical Octave, there. happen to be 
two middle Diſtances, whoſe Proportion we ſhall 
explain. As for the Octaves, they keep a double 
Proportion between their two Extremes ; for Ex-. 
ample, let the double Arithmetical Proportion be 
6 and 12, and let this be between * D /ol re, and * Here 1 
D la ſol re, 6 therefore and 1 being the two Ex- follow the 
tremes, D ſol re contains the Number 6, and D la _ 
fol re 12. : To theſeare to be added the-Numbers'g,, jen. 
falling between; whoſe 'Extremes hold the Pro= as, who 
portion, the one of a Seſquiterce, exceeding the beſt ex« 
next to it one, and one third part, and the other —_— 
of a Seſquialter, or one and a half. Theſe are roy an 
the Numbers, 8 and 9, for as 8 contains 6, and chords. 
one third of 6, ſo nine contains 6 and half 6. 
Thus you have one Extreme, "The other is 12, 
containing 9, and a third Part of 9g, and 8 and 
half 8 ; theſe then being the Numbers between 
6 and 12, and the Interval of the Octave con- 
fiſting of a Diateſſeron and a Diaponte, it is plain 
that the Number 8 belongs to G /ol re ut, andthe 
Number 9g to Alamire ; which being fo, it fol- 
lows that D ſol reis to & ſol re ut, as Alamire to D 
la'fol re, tor as it-is a fourth from'D- ſol re to G ſol 

re 
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ve ut, ſo is it from Alamire to D la ſol re ; but 
from D ſol re to D /a ſol re an Ofave. The ſame 
Proportion will be alſo found in the Numbers : 
for as 6 is to 8, ſois 9 to 12, 6 being a Seſqui- 
rerce to 8, as 12, tog, and 9 a Seſquialtar to 6, 
as 12to 8, What has been faid may ſuffice to 
ſhew how far Plato was learned in the Liberal 
Sciences. Now that there is ſomething of Maje- 
ſy; ſomething of grear and Divine in Muſick, 4- 
riſtotle, who was Plato's Scholar, thus labours to 
convince the World. Harmeny, faith he, deſcen- 
ded from Heaven, and is of a Divine, Noble and An- 
gelick Nature ;, but being foretold as to its Efficacy, it 
has two Mediums, the one Arithmetical, the other 
Enharmonical. As for its Members, its Dimenſions, 
and its Exceſſes of Intervals they are beſt diſcover'd by 
Number and Equality of Meaſure, the whole Art being 
contained in two Tetrachordons., Theſe are his 
Words, the Body of it, be faith, conſiſts of dif- 
cording Parts, yet concording one with another ; 
_ whoſe Mediums nevertheleſs agree according to 
Arithmetical Proportion: For the upper part of 
the String being ſcrew'd down. in a due Proporti- 
on produces a perfect Diapaſan. Thus, as we faid 
before, D /a ſo! re confilting of 12. Unites, and 
Dfolre of fix, Diafolre accords with Dyotre, ac- 
cording to the Seſquialzter Proportion of g Unites, 
while G ſol re ut bears the Proportion of 8 Unites. 
So that the chiefeſt Intervals through the whole 
Scale, are the Diateſſeron (which is the Seſquiterce 
Proportion)the Diapente (which is the Se/quia/terPro- 
portion) and the Diepaſen (which is the Duple Pro- 
pony faving all this' while to the ſeſquioCtave 

s Due ; which according to 'Tonick Proportion, 
exceeds 8, and is lefs then 9g by a Point: With 
the Game Incqualities of Excels or Dimiaution, - 
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the Extremes are differenced one from another, 
and the Mediums from the Mediums, either ac- 
cording to the Quantity of the Numbers, or the 
Meaſure of Geometry. Which Ariftotle thus ex- 
plains, obſerving that D /a ſol re exceeds G fol re ue 
by a third part, and that Alamure exceeds D ſolre 
as much : So that the Exceſles and Diminutions 
ſeem to be relative, while ſome Extremes exceed 
in proportion, others are exceeded ; the Extreme 
of G ſolrenr, and Alamire exceeding and being ex- 
ceeded by a Seſquiterce, and a Seſquialter. Now 
theſe Exceſles are Harmonical ; but the Diſtances 
of Dlgfolre and Gſolreut are governed by Arith- 
metical Proportion, as alſo the Diſtances between 
Alamire and D fol re: For Gſolreut , is diſtant 
from Alamire in a Se{quioQave Proportion : D ls 
fol re from Dſolre in a Duple Proportion : Alamire 
from Dſolre in a Seſquialter, Gſolreut in a Seſqui- 
terce Proportion from D ſol re. And thus it is 
plain from the Authority of Ariſtorle, that Muſick 
1s meaſured by Number and Diſtance: Though 
according to Natural Philoſophy, he makes it al- 
fo to confiſt in general of Infinite and Finite, and 
of Even and Odd. All together it is even, as 
conliſting of four Terms ; Even, Odd, Even and 
Odd. So Dlaſolre is even, as conliſting of 12 
Unites. Alamire odd in Proportion to 9 ; G/olreue 
even in Proportion to 8, and Dſolre even and odd 


in proportion to 6, Whence it comesto pals that 


Muſick agreeing with her Parts in Diſtance and 
Proportion, the whole accords with the whole, 
and the Parts one with another. 

But now as for the Senſes, that operate harmo- 
niouſly in the Body, they alſo being of celeſtial 
and heavenly extraction, by the Divine Afﬀiſtance 
and Permiſſion, enoble Mankind with thoſe high 


Al. 
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Advantages of 'Sight and Hearing; and they the 

- two Superior, by imparting -Voice and Light, 

which thoſe others, their Attendants, aCting in 

their ſeveral Offices, manifeſtly declare, that they 
themſelves conſiſt of Harmony. For though the 
Attendants ſeem inferior, yet they yield not to 

the other two. In regard that for neceſſary Cau- 

ſes being preſent with God in Human Bodies, they 

alſo claim a vigorous and molt incomparable Ex- 

cellency. Manifeſt from hence therefore it is, why 

the ancient Greeks, probably more then others, 

were fo careful ro teach their Children Muſick : 

For they deem'd it requiſite by the Affiſtance of 

Muſick, to form and compoſe the Minds of 

Youth to what was decent, ſober and vertuous ; 
believing the Uſe of Muſick beneficially efficaci- 

ous to incite to all ſerious Actions, eſpecially to 

the adventuring upon warlike Dangers ; to which 

purpoſe they made uſe of Pipes or Flutes, when 

they advanc'd in Battle Array againſt their Ene- 

mies. Like the Lacedemonians, who upon the 

* A fore ſame Occaſion cauſed the * Caſtorean 'Tunes and 
of loud Meaſures to be plaid before their Battalions. 
Muſick, Others inflam'd their Courages with Harps, play- 
ws _ ing the ſame fort of Harmony, when they went 
I : ary © look Danger in the Fact.; as the Crerans did 
Dance, for a long time. Thus the "Trumpet is uſed a- 
flow in ' mong us for the ſame purpoſe, having ſucceeded 
Motion, © (4. Pipe as an Inſtrument more Sonorous. The 4r- 


_ _ gives made uſe of Fifes at their Wreſtling Matches, 


their | 
Ranks: This ſort of Military Dance was call'd alſo Zmbaterior, 


or the Charing Dance, and Enoplion, or the Armed Dance. 
Pindarus tells us, that the Caftorean Harmony was made choice of 
to entertain #iero ; and that the Muſicians at the ſame time, made 


uſe of Eoljan Harp:, Pyth. 0482: 


called 
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calld Schenia ; which fort of Sport was at firſt in- 
ftituted in Honour of Danazs, but afterwards 
conſecrated to Fupiter $ chenius, of Fupiter the 
Mighty : And now at this Day it is the Cuſtom 
10 make ule of Fife: at the Games called Penzath- 
la (which conſiſted of Cuffing, Running, Dan- 
cing, Hurling the Ball and Wreſtling ; but with- 
out Skill of Compolition, not according to the 
Cuſtorn of the Ancients ; like that Muſick, which 
Hierax (et a purpoſe for this Game, which was 
called Endreme, or the Race Muſick , which 
though it were ſorry Stuff, and without Rule, 
ſeeim'd well enough in that place. But among 
the Ancients, Mulick in Theatres was never 
known ; for they imploy*'d their whole Skill in 
the Worſhip of the Gods, and the Educu- 
tion of Youth: at what time there being no "The- 
atres erected, Muſick was yet confhin'd within 
the Walls of their Temples, as being that with 
which they worſhiped the Supreme Deity, and 
ſang the Praiſes and Encomiums of vertuous Men 
: and then indeed the Words Theatre and Theorein, 
to betiold, might well challenge their Derivation 
from Theos God, as now. it ſeems to Jo, though 
more unworthily. But our Age weats ſuch ano- 
ther Face of new Inventions, that there is not the 
leaſt Remembrance or Care of the Uſe of Mu- 
lick, which related to Education ; for all our Mu- 
licians make it their Buſineſs to court the Theatre 
Muſes, and ſtudy nothing but Compoſitions for 
the Stage : But ſome will ſay, muſt we huve al- 
ways old taſhion'd Mulick ? Is there no room for 
new Invention ? Yes, fay I, let them invent, bur 
(ct their Inventions be grave and decent. The 
Arci:nts themſelves were ſtill adding and invent- 
ing; and therefore they who haye wricten the 

L Hiſtory 
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Hiftory of Mulicks Progreſs, attribute to Terpan- 
der the Addition of G ſol re ut in the Counter Te- 
nor. to the Dorick Mood, which before was not 
in uſe. Even the whole Myxolydian Mood is a 
new Invention : Such were alſo the Orthian man- 
ner, and the Trochean, not much differing from 


* Theſe Songs were ſung 
at their publick Fegivals, 
where they drank hard, re- 
peating often the Word 
Kontabi, from the Game 
Kottabus, much us'd at 
thoſe drinking Bouts, by 
throwing the Tumblers 
they drank in about the 
Table like ſo many Dice, 
and taking their Chance 
from that part of the Cup 
that lay uppermoſt. 


it, called the Signal-giver, becauſe 
it ſounded the Signal of Battle. 
And it we believe Pindar, Ter- 
pander was the Inventer of the 
X Scholian Songs. Avrehilochus 
alſo invented the Trimeter  Deſ. 
cant,” and the Time of differ- 
ing long and ſhort Notes, and 
how to vary and beat the time 
in Pulfation, He is alſo pre- 
ſum'd to be the Author of Epo- 


des, Tetrameters, the Procritic and 
* Proſodiac Time and the Augmentation of the 
Firſt. Some make him Author alſo of the Ele- 
giac Meaſure, as likewiſe of the holding out the 
Tambic to the | Pon Epibatus; with the prolong- 
ing the Heroic tg the Profodiac and-[} Cretic : Bur 
for the Iambic Time, both in Playing and Sing- | 
ing, Archilochus is firſt ſaid to have taught it, 
from whom the Tragidians learnt it ; and fromthem 
Crexus took it, and made uſe of it in his Dythiram- 
bics. Of the Hypolydian Mood, they make Pohm- 
neſtes the Inventog, and the firſt ,that raught the 


* The Proſodiac Time was of three ſorts, either confiſl- 
ing of three Feet, thus, wu[u-{-u, or of four 


U--u |--vuu 
oy ſu-|-v| v+, or of two Cuples gy Pia 


down up down up 


+ The Pcon Epibatos was two fold - | - f or - - | - 
dowa - up 


[| 7he Cretick was uo moce then - vw | -v 


Manner 
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Manner of Singing ſoft and loud, in imitation of 
which, we uſe the Tralian Adagio and Allegro, To 
the ſame Olympus, to whom they alſo aſcribe the 
frlt Invention of Grecian and well regulared Mu- 
lick, they artribure likewiſe the finding out the 
Enharmonic Muſick, the Proſedias Meaſure, to 
which he compoſed his Hymn to Mars; and'the 


Chorian Meaſure ufed in the Hymns tothe Mother 
up down up down 
of the God (marked thus - |u wv or thus vu | - 


Some report him to be the Author alſo of the 
Bacchian 'I'ime (which was of two forts, Bacchius 
ab Tambo, uv - | -v, or Bacchius a 'T rochzo 
- v | v-; And theſe, as it is clearly maniteſt, 
were the Meaſures of the ancient Mufick : But 
La/us of Harmione tranſlating the Meaſures to his 
Dytbirambic Compolitions, and making uſe of an 
Inſtrument with many Holes, through the Addi- 
tion of ſeveral Notes and half Notes, made an 
abſolute Innovation uporr the anttent Muſick. In 
like manner Menalippides the Lyric Poet, Philoxe- 
ns and Timothens all forſook the ancient Mulick. 
For he, untill the time of Terpander the Antiſſiean, 
uling only a Harp with ſeven Strings, afterwards 
added a great Number, and gave his Compotiti- 


ons a larger Exrent's And the Wind Muſick ex- | 


changed its ancient Plainneſs for a more copious 
Variety. For in ancient times, when Poetry had 
the Precedency, the W ind-Maſick received Sala- 
ries from the Poers ro afſift thoſe who taught the 
Actors ; till Menalippides the Dithyrambic came in- 
to requeſt. Afrerwards, that Cuſtom grew out 
of date ; infomuch that Pheroc-ates the 'Conilien, 
brings in Muſick in Womans Habit wich her Face 
bruzs'd and batter'd, and then introduces Fuſtice, 
wking the Reaſon, to which Poefie thus replys, 
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"T's mine to ſpeak, thy Part to hear, 
And therefore lend a walling Ear : 
Much have I ſuffer'd, long «ppreſt 
By Menalippides, that Beaſt ; 

He hal'd me from Parnaſſus Springs, 

And plagu 'd me with a dozen Strings : 

Hu Rage how re ſuffic d not yet, 

To make my Miſeries compleat. 

Cinelias, that curſed Attic, 

A meer Poetical Pragmatic, 

Such horrid Strophs in mangPFd Verſe, 
Made th unharmonions Stage rehearſe, 

That I, tormented with the Pains 

Of cruel Dichy rambic Strains, 

Diſtorted lay, that you would ſwear, 

The Right Side now the Left Side were ; 
Nor did my Miſeries end here : 

For Phrynes, with hy Whirlwind Brains, 
Wringing and racking all my Veins, 

Ruin'd me quite, while fme ſmall Wires, 
With Harmonies twice ſix he tres : 

' Tet might not he ſo much be blami'd, 

From all his Errors ſoon reclaim d : 

But then T'imotheus with hy Freeks, 
Furrow'd my Face, and plough'd my Cheeks. 
Juſtice. Say, which of them ſo wile could be ? 
Poeſte. Mileſtan Pyrras, that was he, 
Whoſe Fury tortur'd me much more, 
Then all that I have nam'd before, 
Where ere I wallpd the Streets alone, 

If met by him, the angry Clown 

With hu twelve Cats-guts ſtrongly bound, 
There left me helpleſs en the Ground. 


. Ariſtophanes 
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Ariſtophanes the Comick Poet, making menti- 
on of Ariſtoxenus, confplains of his introducing 


Lyric Verſes among the * Circular Chorus's where * Cyclus 


he brings in Muſick thus ſpeaking. 


dy of Mythology, out of which the antient Poers took the Argu- 
ments of their Tragedies, for which reaſon the Chorus's of thoſe 


Tragedies were called Chori Epicy@ti, 


He fil d me with hy Meaſures nothing airy, 
Wicked Hyperboleons, and * Nigrar: ; 

And to uphold the Follies of hu Play, 

Like a lank, Radiſh bow'd me every way. 


Other Comzdians have ſince ſer torth the Ab» 
ſurdity of thoſe who have been Slicers and Mang- 
lers of Muſick. 

Now that the right moulding or ruin of inge- 
mous Manners and civil Conduct, lies in a well 
grounded muſical Education, Ariſtoxenus has made 
apparent. For of thoſe that were contemporary 
with him, he gives an account of Telefias the 
Theban, who being a Youth, was bred up in the 
nobleſt Excellencies of Mulick, and moreover, 
ſtudied the Works of the moſt famous Lyrics, 
Pindar, Dionyſius the Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, © 
and all the reſt who were accounted moit eminent, 
that he play'd alſo to perfection upon the Flute, 
and was not a little induſtrious to turniſh himſelf 
with all thoſe other Accompliſhments of Learn- 
ing: But being paſt the Prime of his Age, he 
was ſo bewitched with the 'T heatres new Fangles, 
and Innovations of multiplied Notes, that de- 
{piling thoſe Noble Precepts, and that foilid 
Practiſe to which he had been educated, he betook 
himſelf ro Phzloxenus and Timotheus, and among 
L 3 thoſc 
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thoſe delighted chiefly in ſuch as were molt de- 
praved with diverſity of Notes and baneful Inno- 
vation. And yet when he made it his Buſineſs to 
make Verſes, and labour both ways, as well in 
that of Pindar as that of Philoxenus, he could 
have no Succeſs in the latter : And the Reaſon 
proceeded from.the "Truth and ExaCtneſs of his 
firſt Education. Therefore if jt be the Aim of 
acy Perſon to practiſe Mufick with Skill and 
Judgment, let 'him imitate the ancient manner, 
let him alſo adorn it with thoſe other Sciences, and 
make Phyloſophy his Tutor z which .is ſufficient 
to judge what is in Muſick decent and uſefu]. For 
Mick, being generally divided into three Parts, 
Diatonic, Cromatic, and Enharmonic, it behoves an 
underſtanding Artiſt to know which of theſe three 
Kinds are moſt proper for ſuch and ſuch Meaſures 
and Subjects of Poetry, and to be capable of the 
true meaning of the Sence of what he gocs 4- 
bout to fet. Firſt therefore we are to conlader, 
that all Muyjical Learning is an Application to an 
Art, which does not teach the Reaſon of her 
Precepts, at one and the fame time, nor all toge- 
ther. 

Moreover we are to underſtand, that to ſuch 
an Education, there is not requilite an Enumerati- 
on of it's ſeveral Divilions, - but every one learns 
by chance what either the Maſter or the Sehollar, 
according to the Authoriry of the one, and the 
Liberty of the other, has moſt afteRtion for. Bur 
the moxe prudent ſort rejected this chance medly 
way of Learning, ;. as the Lacedemonians of old, 
* the Mantineazs and Pelenians; who making choice 
either of one {ipgle methad, or elſe but very few, 
us'd only that fort'of - Muſick, which they dezm'd 
molt proper to regulate the Inclinations of Youths. 

| This 
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This will be apparent, if any one ſhall examine 
every one of the Parts, and ſee what is the Sub- 


je& of their ſeveral Contemplations. For Muſick 


takes cognizance of the aptitude of the roice of 
Intervals, Syſterns or Scales, Notes, Tones and 
Syſtematical Transmutation in reference to the 
Moods. Farther than this ir goes not. And 
therefore it would be in vain ro enquire of Muſick, 
whether the Poet have chofen a proper Subject, 
or have made a right choice of the Dorian in the 
beginning ; of the mixed Lydian and Dortan at the 
end, or the Hypophryzzan and Phrygian in the middle. 
For the Induſtry of Harmuny reaches not t3 
theſe, as being defe&ive in many other things ; 
as not underſtanding the force and Extcnt of Ele- 
gant Aptneſs and proper Concinnity, Neither 
did ever the Chromatic or Enharmoniac Species 
arrive to that force of Aptitude, to diſcover the 
Nature and Genius of the Poem ; for that 1s the 
work of the Poet. Ir is as plain, that the ſound of 
the compound Interval or Syteme, is different from 
the ſound of the deſcanr ſung inthe fare Syteme, 
which, however does not belong to the confidera- 
tion of Harmonica] Studies. 'T here is the fame 
to be faid concerning Meaſures : for no Meaſure 
can claim to ir's ſelf the force of perfect:Apritude: 
For we call a thing apt and proper, when we con- 
bder the Nature of ir. The reafon of this we 
fay, is either a certain plain or mix'd compolure, 
or both; like the Enharmoniac Species of Olympus, 
by him ſet in the Phrygian Mood, and mix'd with 
the Meaſure call'd the Pom Epibatos, which ren» 
der'd the beginning of the Key naturally Elegant, 
m thoſe Songs that were ſung to Minerva, For 
having made choice of his Key and Meaſure, he 
only chang'd the P.con Epibatos for the Trochie, 

L 4. which 
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which produc'd the Enharmonic Species ; however 
the Enharmonic Species and Phryzian Tone remain- 
ing, together with the whole Syſtem of the Dzſ- 
biapaſen, greatly alter'd the Elegancy of the Cu- 
ſtom. For that which was called Harmony in 
the Song to Mimeroa, was quite another thing 
from the common Experiment. He then that has 
both Judgment as well as Skill, is ro be account- 
ed the moſt accurate Muyſitian. For he that un- 
derſtancs the Dorian Mood, not being able with- 
al to diſcern by his Judgment what is proper to it, 
and when It is fit to'be made ufe of, thali never 
know what he does; nay, he ſhall quite miſtake 
the Nature and Cuſtom of the Key ; and ins 
deed it is much queſtioned among the Dorians 
themſelves, whether the Enharmonic Compoſers 
be competent Judges of tie Dorian Songs or no ? 
The ſame is to be ſaid conxcrning the Knowledg 
of Meaſure. For be that underitands a Þcon, may 
not underſtand'the proper uſe of it, tho* he know 
the Meaſure of which it con(iſts. Becauſe it is much 
doubted among thoſe, that make uſe of Paonie 
Meaſures, whether the bare Knowledg make a 
Man capable ro determine concermng the pro- 
per Uſe of thoſe Meaſwes ? Or as others fay ; 
whether ir aſpire to preſume ſo far, "Therefore 
ir behoves that Perfon to have two forts of Know- 
Iedg, who will undertake ro judge of what is pro- 
per ard 'v hat improper. Firſt, of the Cuſtom 
and Manner oft Eiegancy, for which, ſuch a Com- 
polition was imended, and next of thoſe things, 
of which the Compolition confifts. And thus, 
'that neither the bare Knowledg of Harmony, nor 
Numbers, nor of any other things, that {ingly by 
themſclves are but a' part of the whole body of 
Mulic, are ſuthcient to 1udg and determine —_ 
| 0 
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of the one or the other, what has been already 
ſaid may ſuffice to prove. 

Now then, there being three Species, into 
which all Harmonical Compoſure is divided, e- 
qual in the Quantity of Syſtems or Intervals and 
force of Notes and Tetrachords, we find that the 
Antients never diſputed about any more then one ; 
in regard they never troubled themſelves with the 
Chromatic, nor Diatenic, but only differ'd about 
the Enharmonic 3 and there neither no farther then 
about the Great Interval, cald the Diapaſan. The 
Chromatic indeed caus'd ſome little variance, bur 
they all agreed that it was one entire fort of Har- 
mony. "Therefore he muſt never think to be a 
true Artiſt, in the Underſtanding and Practiſe of 
Muiic, who advances no farther then the {ſingle 
Knowledg of this or that Particular but it behoves 
him to trace through all the particular members 
of it, und ſo to be Maſter of the whole Body, 
when he underſtands how ro-mix and joyn all the 
divided Members together. Forhe is but a {len- 
der Mufitian, who is confind to any one certain 
manner ; wherefore in ſhort, it is requiſite rhat 
the Senſe and Underſtanding concur in judging 
the parts of Muſic ; and neither to be too haſty, 
like the raſh and inconſiderate ; nor too ſlow, like 
thoſe who are dull and heavy ; though it may hap- 
pen ſomtimes, through the inequality of Nature, 
that the ſame ſenſes may be too {low and too quick 
at the fame time. Which things are to be avoided 
by a Senſe and Judgment, that would run an equal 
courſe. For there are three things at leaſt, that 
at the ſame inſtance ſtrike rhe Ear, the Norte, the 
Time and the-Word or Syllable. By the Note 
we judg of the Harmony, by the T'ime of the 
Meaſure, and by the Word, of the Matter or 
| | Subject 
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Subje& of the Song. Which as they proceed 
forth altogether, it-is requiſite the Senſe ſhoul1 
give them entrance at the ſame moment. For this 
1s certain, where the Senſe is not able to ſeparate 
every one of theſe, and conſider the effte&ts of 
each apart, there it can never apprehend whar is 
well or what is amiſs in any. Firſt therefore ler 
us diſcourſe concerning Coherence. For it's neceſ- 
ſary, that Coherence accompany the diſcerning 
Faculty. . For Judgment of good or bad is not to 
be made from Notes disjoyned, broken time and 
ſhartter'd- words, but from Coherence. Which is 
a certain Commixture of parts, which in uſe can- 
not be faid to be compounded. Thus much as to 
the attaining to underſtand the My/ic. 

We are next to con{ider whether the Maſters of 
Myfic, are ſufficiently capable of being Judges of 
it? Now LIaver the Negative. - For it is impoſ- 
ſible to be a perte&t Muſitian, and a good Judg of 
Muſic, by the knowledg of thoſe things that feem 
to be but parts of the whole Body, asby the excel- 
lency of a hand upon the Inſtrument, or ſinging 
readily at firft fight, or exquiſteneſs of the Ear, 
which extends-to the under{tanding of Harmony 
and time ; neither does the knowledg of 'Titne 
or Harmony, Pulfation or Elocution, or what- 
ever elſe falls under the ſame confideration perfect 
their Judgment. Now for the reaſons why a Mu- 
ſitian cannot gaina perfect Judgment from any of 
theſe, we muſt endeavour to make them clear. 

Firſt then it muſt be granted, that of things 
about which Judgment is to be made, ſome 'are 
perfect, others imperfect. * - 

Thoſe things which are perfeCt are the Compo- 
ſitions in general, whether Sung or 'Plaid ; and the 
expreſſion of thoſe, whether upon the Inſtrument, 


or 
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or by the Voice, with the reſt of the ſame Nature. 
The imperfect are the things to theſe apper- 
taining, and for whoſe ſake they are made uſe of, 
Such are the parts of Elocution and the Poetry it 
ſelf. For a man that hears a confort of Voices 
or Inſtruments, may queſtion whether they Sin 
or Play in Tune, and whether the Language be 
neat or no. But every one of theſe are only parts 
of Inſtrumental and Vocal Expreſſion, not the end 
it ſelf, bur for the fake of the end. For by theſe 
and things of the ſame Nature, ſhall the Elegan- 
cy of Elocution be judged, whether it be proper 
to the Poem, which the Performer undertakes to 
Sing. The ſame is to be ſaid of the ſeveral Paſ: 
{ions expreſſed in the Poetry ; which care to expreſ; 
the Paſhons the antients chiefly ſtudying, they pre. 
ferred Gravity-and Plainnefs, before difhcult Su- 
perfluity, Therefore the Argrnes are faid to 
have puniſhed deviation from the Antient Muſic, 
and to have impos'd a fine upon ſuch as firſt ad- 
ventur'd toplay with more then ſeven Strings, and 
to introduce the Myxol/ydian Mood. Pythagoras, that 
grave Phyloſopher, rejected the judging of Mu- 


fick by the Senſes : afhrming that the . Vertue of 


Muſick was then grown to decay. And therefore 
he did not judge of Myfick by the Ear, but by Har- 
monical Proportion, and thought it ſufficient ro 
fix the knowledge of Mujich , within the compaſs 
of the Diapaſen. But our Myſitians now a days 
have fo utterly exploded the moſt noble of all the 
Moods, which the Antients fo admir'd-for its Ma- 
jeſty, that hardly any among "em make the leaft 
account of Enharmonick Diſtances. And fo neg- 
ligent and lafie are they grown, as to believe the 


, Enharmanick' Diefis to be ſo contemprible, as not to. 


fall under the Apprehenſion of 'Senſe, and _ 
ore 
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fore exterminate it our of their Compoſitions ; 
deeming thoſe to be 'Triflers that have any eſteem 
for it, or make uſe of the Mood it felf. For 
Proof of which, they think they bring a moſt 
powerful- Argument, which rather appears to be 
the dulnefs of their own Senſes ; as if whatever fled 
their Apprehenſions, were to be rejetted as uſeleſs 
and of no value. And then again, they urge 
that the quantity. of the concord cannot be perceiv- 
ed, like that of the Semitone, Tone, and other 
diſtances, not underſtanding, that at the fame time 
they throw out the Third, Fifth and Seventh"; of 
Which the one conliſts of three, the other of five, 
and the laſt of' ſeven Diefis, And thus whatever 
abounds in the Intervals, by an unequal number 
they caſt away as inſignificant, and not percepti- 
ble by the help of another Concord ; which not- 
withſtanding are often meaſur'd by the ſmalleſt D;- 
efis. Whence it would neceflarily follow, that no 
Diefſi: ſhould be of uſe in a Diateſfſaron, but that 
which is to be meaſur'd by all equal Intervals ; as 

mn the Syntonick, Diatonick and Toniean Cromatich, - 
But theſe opinions are'not only contrary to Ap- 
pearance, but repugnants one to another. For that 
they themſelves chiefly make uſe of thoſe Divilions 
of 'Tetrachords, in which the overplus_of the In- 
tervals are unequal. 'To which porpoſe thev always 
ſharp'n their C fa ut's and F fa ut's; and many 
rimes they take away an interceptible part of an In- 
rerval, from ſome of the ſtanding Sounds, which 
otherwiſe always make 'whole Tones either lefler 
or greater. "They alſo ſoften their G/ol re ut, and 
G ſol fa ut, and applaud the uſe of ſuch Diapaſox's, 
in which many of the Intervals are unequal, not 
only of- the ſtanding but moveable Tones, as 1s 
plain to thoſe that rigatly underſtand theſe — 
OW 
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Now for the advantages that accrew to Men 
from the uſe of Myſick, the famous Homer has 
taught it us ; introducing Achilles in the height of 
his Fry toward Agamemnon,appeaſed by the Mufick , 
which he learnt from Chiron a Perſon of great WiF 
dom. For thus ſays he, 


Teey found him pleas'd and all his rage allayd, 

While on his tuneful Llarp he ſiveetly play'd: 

Of Silver wrought by ſome Dedalian hand 2, 
Vere both the Bows, to which the Strings were ſtrain'd, 
This Harp among the ſpoils the Soldiers found, 

When he Ection leyePd with the Ground : 

And this was his delight, when all alone, 

To ſing of Hero's and their high renown. 


Learn, fays Homer, from hence the true uſe of 
Myfick. For it became Achilles the Son of Pelens 
the Juſt, to Sing the famous Actsand Atchievments 
of great and valiant Men. He alſo teaches the 
Time moſt proper when to make uſe of it, by 
finding outa profitable and pleaſing paſtime, for 
the leaſure hours of ſo renowned a Perſon. For 
; Achilles being both valiant ard active, by reafon 
he had taken a diſguſt againſt Agamemnin, with- 
drew from the War. Homer therefore thought he 
could not do better, then by the laudable incite- 
ments of Mzjick and Poetry, to inflame the Hero's 
courage for thoſe Atchievments, which he after- 
wards performed. And this he did, calling to 
mind the great Aftions of former Ages. Such 
was then the Ancient Mz-3.h,, and ſuch the advan- 
tages that made it profirable. 'I'o whiclt ends and 
purpoſes we read that Hercules, Achilles and many 
others made uſe of it ; whoſe Maſter, wileit Chz- 
ron, isrecorded to have taught not only Muck, 
but 
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but Moral/itzand Phyfickh. In brief therefore no ra- 
tional Perforr will blame the Sciences themſelves, 
# any one make uſe of them amifs, but adjudge 
ſuch a failing to be the etrour of thoſe that abufe 
them. So that whoever he be, that ſhall give his 
mind to the Study of Muſick in' his Youth, if he 
meet with a MuficalEducation proper for the form. 
ing and regulating his Inclinations, he will be ſure 


to applaud and embrace, that which is noble and 


generous, and to rebuke and blame the contrary, as 
well in other things, as in what belongs to Myfick ; 
and by that means become clear from all reproach- 
ful Actions ; for that-now having reapt the nobleſt 
fruit of Mufick , he may be of great uſe, not on- 
ly to himſelf, but ro the Common-Wealth ; while 
Muſick, teaches him to abſtain from every thing 
undecent both in word and deed, and to obſerve 
decorum, Temporance and Regularity. Now that 
thoſe Cities which were govern'd by the belt Laws, 
took care always of a generous Education in Mz- 
ſizck, many Teſtimonies may be preduc'd. But 
far us it ſhall ſuffice, to have inſtanc'd Terpander, 
who appeas'd 2 Sedition among the Lacedemonzans ; 
and Thales the Cretan, of whom Pratinas writes, 
that being ſent for by the Lacedemenians by advice 
of the Oracle, he freed the City from a raging 
Peſtilence. Homer tells, that the G1ecrzans ftopt 
the fury of another noyſom Peſtilence, by the 
Pawer and Charms of the ſame noble Science: 


With ſacred Hynms and Songs that fieetly pleaſe, 
The Grecian Youth al! day the Gods appeaſe 
Their lofty Pzzans bright Apollo hears, 

And ſtill the Charming ſounds delight his Ears. 


Theſe Verſes, moſt excellent Maſter, I thought 
| requilite 
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Tequiſite to bring at the concluſion of my muſical 
diſcourſe, which were by you cited before, to ſhew 
the force of Harmony. For indeed the chiefeſk 
and ſublimeſt end of Mulick, is the graceful re- 
turn of our thanks to the Gods : and in the nexr 
place, to purify and bring our minds to a ſober 
and Harmonious "Temper. Thus, faid Soterichus, 
moſt excellent Maſter, I have given you a Circular 
diſcourſe of Muſick. Nor was Soterichus a litthke 
admir'd for what he had ſpoken ; as one that both 
by his Countenance rnd Speech, had ſhewn his 
Zeal and AﬀeCtion for that noble Science. Af- 
ter all ſaid Oreſicratus, I muſt needs applitud this in 


. both of you, that you have both kept within your 


own Spheres, and obſerved your proper Limits. 
For Lyſias, not infilting any farther, undertook on» 
ly.co ſhew us what was neceflary to the making a 
good hand, as being an excellent performer him- 
ſelf. But Soterichus has feaſted us with a diſcovery 
of the Benefit, the Theorie, the force and right 
end of Muſick. And this I believe them to have 
done freely and willingly. For I cannot think them 
guilty of fo much Baſſ:fiuneſs, that they ſhould be 
alham'd to bring Myfick into Banquets. Where 
certainly, if any where, it cannot be but ve- 
ry ufeful. Which Homer alſo conkrms to be true. 


At Feaſts they Dance and Sing, for Songs and Balls 
Are the chief Grace of Princely Feſtivals. 


Not that I would have any one believe from 
theſe words, that Homer thought Muſick only uſe- 
ful for pleaſure and delight : there being a pro- 
founder meaning concealed in the Verſe. For he 
brought in Myſick to be preſent at the Banquets and 


Revels of the Anclentz, as believing it then to be 
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of greateſt uſe and advantage, to repel and miti- 
gate the inflaming power of the Wine. To which 
our Ariſtoxenus agrees, who alledges that Muſick 
was introduced at Banquets for this reaſon, that as 
Wine intemperately drank, weakens both the Bo- 
dy and Mind; So Myfick by its Harmonious Or- 
der and Symmetry, aflwages and reduces them to 
their former Conſtitution. And therefore it was 
that Homer accuſtomed the Ancients tro make uſe 
of Muſick at their ſolemn Feſtivals. 

But for all this, my moſt honoured Friends, me 
thinks, you have forgot the chiefeſt thing of all, 
and that which renders Muſick moſt Majeſtick. 
For Pythagoras, Archytas, Plato and many others of 
the ancient Phyloſophers were of Opinion, that 
there could be no Motion ot the World nor Row- 
ling of the Spheres, without the affiſtance of Mu- 
ſick, ſince the Supream Deity created all things 
harmoniouſly. But it would be unſeafonable now 
to enter upon ſuch a Diſcourſe ; eſpecially at this 
time, when it would be abſurd for Muſick totranſ- 
grels her higheſt, and moſt Muſical Office, which 
15 to give the Laws and Limits of time and mea- 
ſure to all things. Therefore after he had ſung a 
chearful Hymn, and offter'd to Saturn and the reſt 
of the Gods, his Off-ſpring, as alſo to the Muſes. 
he difmiſt the Company. 
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Toe Modern Scale compar'd with the Ancient, according 
to the Modern and Ancient Names of the Notes. 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. I. 


Of the Tranquility of the Mind. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. Morgan 
of 96 John? College in Oxford. 


LUTARCH wiſheth ail Health to his Pacciys ; 

I lately received Letters from you, where- 

in you make it your requeſt , that I would: 

write ſomething to you concerning the tran- 

quility of the Mind ; and- of thoſe things in Timeus 
which require a more perſpicuous Interpretation ; 
at the ſame time a very urgent occaſion call'd upon 
our common Friend and Companion Erores to fail 
directly to Rome ; that which quickned him to the 
greater expedition was a Diſpatch he received from 
Fundanus, that beſt of Men, who as his Cuſtom is, 
always enjoyns the making haſte ; therefore-want- 
. Ing full leaſure to conſummate thoſe things. juſtly 
which I deſfign'd,and being on the other. ſ{ide-un- 
willing to ſend one from me to your dear felfempty 
handed, I have tranſcrib'd my Common-place Book, 
and haſtily put together thoſe-Colleftions which I 
had by me concerning this Subje ; for Ithought 
you a Man that did not look after Flouriſhes of 
. Stileand the afteed Elegance of Language, bur 


only 
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only required what was inftruftive in it's Nature, 
arid ufeful ro Us in the Condu& of our Lives : 
And I congratulate chat bravery of temper in 
you, that though you are admitted into the con- 
dence of Princes, and have obtain'd as great a 
Vogue of Eloquence at the Bar that no Man hath 
exceeded you, that you have not like Metops, the 
Tragedian ſuffer'd your ſelf to be puff'd up with the 
applauſe of the multitude, and be tranſported be- 
yond thoſe bounds which are preſcrib'd ro our 
Paſſions; but you call ro Mind that which you 
have fo often heard, that the rich Slipper will 'not 
cure the Gout, a Diamond-ring the looſeneſs of the 
Fleſh about the Roots of the Nails,nor at! Imperial 
Diadem eaſe the Head-ach; for what advantage is 
there in Honour, Riches, or an Intereſt at Court, 
which are expedients to remove all” perturbations 
of Mind and procure an equal Tenor of Life, if 
we did not uſe them'with decency, wheitthey 
were preſent to our Enjoyment, and not tobe at- 
flifted at your'loſs? And what is this but the Pr4- 
wwnce of Reaſon, when the ſenſual part of us grows 
turbulenr, and makes Excurſions to check it's Sillies, 
and bring it again'within the Limits it hath trani- 
preſs'd? "That it may not be carried away and' fo 
perverted with the gay appeararictsof things : For 
as Xenophon gives advice we ougtit to remember 
the Gods, and pay them particular Devotions, 
when our Afﬀeairs are proſperous that ſo whet 
an Exigent preſſeth us we may more confidently 
invoke' thetti, now we' have cottcitiared- your Fa- 
vour, atid niade them our frierids'; fo thoſe Ar- 
guments which have any Efficacy againlt the 
troubles cf the Mind, wiſe Men always rumirtire 
upon them before their Calamities happen, rhar ſo 
the Remedies being long prepar'd they rhay ac- 
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quire Energy, and work with a more powerful 
operation : for as angry Dogs are exaſperated by 
every ones rating them, and are only flatter'd to 
be quiet by his voice to which they are accu- 
ſtomd; fo 'tis not eaſe to pacifie the brutiſh 
afteQtions of the Soul, but by familiar reaſons , 
and which are us'd to be adminiſtred in fuch- 
inward Diſtempers : Beſides he that affirmed, 
that whoſoever would' enjoy tranquility of 
Mind muſt diſengage himſelf from all privare, 
and not involve himſelf in any publick Concerns, 
hath expos'd a thing to be purchas'd of great 
value, but'we muſt -buy it of Idleneſs, as it He 
ſhould preſcribe this to every Man that was 1lI, 


Do not uneaſie on thy ſick Bed hye, 
Be ſlill and ſee no other remedy. 


For to be unemploy'd is but a very Recipe to 
ſtupifie vur Senſes, and to have no other Phyſt- 
tian but ſloth ; then ſoft Converſation and a neg- 
le& of our Countrey could only remove what was 
grievous to us; it is likewiſe a falſe poſition that 
thoſe only live contentedly who have the leaſt 
to do ; for then by this rule Women ſhould be 
of more ſedate Diſpofirions than Men, who only 


fit at home, and mind their domeftick Afﬀairs, 


who have that delicacy as Heſiod exprefleth it, 
that 


| The Virgins tender Limbs are kept from cold, 
Not the leaſt wind to touch them was ſo bold. 


- But we ſee the contrary that immoderate grict, 


little piques amongſt themſelves, jealouſie, which 


eyen makes them ſick, leaſt they ſhould be ſup- 
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planted in their humers, by a Rival ; Superſtitious 
Fears, Ambition and all vain Opinions flow as it 
were with a Torrent into the Apartments of the 
Females : And Laertes, though he liv d Twenty 
years in the Fields ſecluded from the World, 


Only a Tootblefs Hag did make his Bed, 
Drew him his Drink and did his Table ſpread. 


Though he forſgok his Houſe and Countrey, and 
fled from a Kingdom, yet ſloth and ſadneſs ſtill 


kept him Company : There are ſome to whom 
Idleneſs hath been an AfMiction as for inſtance, 


Divine Achilles ſar upon the ſhore, 

And in loud Accents did himſelf deplore ; 

All things about him into rage did turn, 

With pent up Indignation He did burn ; 

His old Companions He did forſake, 

And arms tho twas his Providence would not take, 
Deſire of fighting did his Soul perplex, 

Ard Schemes of War his buſie thoughts did vex, 
Whilſt lazy he perform'd no gallant Af, 

A perſonated Part did only af. 


And he himſelf complains of it, being mightily 
difturb'd, after this manner : 


An uſeleſs. Burden by the Ships T ſit 
For any great Exploits I am not fit. 


Hence 'tis that Epicurus adviſeth thoſe who 
aſpire to Glory, not to ſtagnate in their Ambi- 
tion, bur be in perp2tual Motion, and fo obey 
the Diftates of their Genius in managing the Com- 
mon-wealth ; becauſe they are more tormented, 
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and ſuffer greater Damages by Idlencſs, than if 
they were Ie of that they were in the 
eager purſuit of. But the Philoſopher is abſurd in 
this, that he doth not excite Men who have Abi- 
lities, to qualify themſelves for Charges in the Go- 
vernment, but only thoſe who are of a reſtleſs 
and unquiet Diſpoſition: For the Tranquility and 
Perturbation of the Mind are not to be meaſur'd 
by the fewneſs or Multitude of our Actions, 
but their Beauty or Turpitude : For the omiſfon 
of what is good, is no leſs troubleſome than the 
commiſſon of evil. As for thoſe who think there 
1s one polativeſſtate of Life,which is always ſerene ; 
ſome fancying it to be of the Husbandmen  o- 
thers of thoſe which are unmarried ; and ſome of 
Kings. Menaxder clearly ſhews them their Error 
in theſe Verſes. 


T thought thoſe Men (my Phania) always beſt, 
Who take no Money up at Intereſt : 

Ve, difingag'd from Buſmeſs, ſpend the day, 
And in Complaints don't ſigh the Night away ; 
Who troubled, lamentable Groans don't fetch, 
Thus breathing out, 4h ! miſerable Wretch ! 


| Thoſe, whom deſpairing Thoughts don't waking keep, 


Bar, withaut fiartings, ſweetly take their Sleep. 


He goes on and obſerves to us, that the fame 
lot of Misfortune falls to the Rich as well as the 
Poor. | 
Theſe Neighbours ſlender Confines do divide, 

Son ow and buman Life were ſtill ally: 


" I's the luxurious Liver dath infeſt, 


And robs the Man of Honour of bis Reft : 
Ih ſtrifter Ties doth with the Poor engage, 
With him grows old to a decripit Age. 


But 
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But as timerous and raw Sailors, when they grow 
ſick with the working of the Waves, and motion 
of the Ship, think they ſhall overcome their Pu- 
kings if they go into the Long-boat, but there, 
being equally out of order, come into the Veſlel 
again, and are therefore never the better, becauſe 
they carry their Nauſcouſneſs and Fear al 
with them : So the ſeveral Changes of Life do 
_ only ſhifr, and not wholly extirpate the Cauſes 
of our Trouble, and theſs are only our want of 
Experience, the weakneſs of our Judgment, and 
2 certain Importance of Mind, which hinder us 
from making a right uſe of what we enjoy. The 
Rich Man is ſubject to this uneaſmeſs of Humour 
as well as the Poor ; the Batchellor as well as the 
Men in Wedlock. This taakes the Pleader with- 
draw from the Bar, and then his Retitement -is al- 
together as irkſome : and this infuſeth a Defire in- 
to others to be bred up at Court, and when they 


come there, they preſently grow weary of the 
Life. 


Poor Men when ſich, do peeviſhly complain, 
The ſenſe of want doth aggravate their Pain. 


For then the Wife grows officious in her At- 
tendance ; the Phyſician himſelf is a Diſeaſe, and 
the Bed is not made eafie enough to his Mind ; 
even his Friend importunes him with his Vitits. 


He doth meoleft him when he firft doth come, 
And when he goes aivay, he's troubleſome : 


As Ibn exprefleth it. But when the heat of the 
Diſeaſe is over, and the Body reſtored to its firſt 
Craſis, then Health returns and brings with it all 
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thoſe pleaſant Images which Sickneſs chas'd away ; 
ſo that, he thar- yeſterday refuſed Eggs and White- 
meat, and the hneſt Manchets, will now ſnap at 
2 piece. of Houſhold-Bread, and an Olive with 
a few Water-Crefles is a delicious Morſel to him, 
and he feeds upon it with a chearful Hunger: So 
Reaſon makes all forts of Life eaſy, and every 
Change pleaſant. Alexander wept when he heard 
from Anaxarchus that there was an infinite of 
Worlds, and his Friends asking him if any Acci- 
dent had befallen him, he returns this Anſwer ; 
Do not you think it, ſaith he, a matter worthy of 
my Lamentation, that when there is ſuch a vaſt 
multitude of them, that I have not yet conquer- 
ed one ? But Crates only with his Scrip and tat- 
ter'd Cloak, laugh'd out his Life j-coſely, as if 
he had been always-at a Wedding; the. great 
Power and Command of Agamemnmm gave him an 
equal Diſturbance. 


Lcok, upon Agamemnon, Atver's Scn, 
What mighty loads of Trouble he hath on ; 

He ts diſtratted with perpetual Care : 

Jove tha: inflifts it, groes him ſtrength to bear. 


Diogenes when he was expos'd to fale in the 
Market, and being commanded to ſtand up, he 
not only refus'd to do it,. but ridicul'd him that 
was thus imperious over him with this piece of 
Railery; What if thou ſhouldfſt ſell a Fiſh whoſe 
Stupidity could not obey thee ? Socrates was a Phi- 
lolopher in the Priſon, and diſcourſed with his 
Friends, though he was fetter'd. But Phaeton 
when he climb'd up into Heaven, thought him- 
ſelf unhappy there, becauſe no body would give 
him his Father's Chariot,and the Horſes of the Sun. 
As 
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As therefore the Shoe turns about with the Foot, 
and doth not deviate from its Motion ; ſo accord- 
ing as the AﬀeCtions of the Mind are, they ren- 
der the Life comformable to themſelves: tor *tis 
not Cuſtom, as one obſerv'd, which makes even 
the beſt Life pleaſant to thoſe who chuſe it, but 
it muſt be Prudence in ConjunCtion with it, 
which not only makes it the beſt for its kind, but 
ſweeteſt in its Enjoyment. The Fountain there- 
fore of Tranquility being in our ſelves, let us 
cleanſe it from all Impurity, and make its Streams 
limpid , that all external Accidents , by being 
made familiar, may be no longer grievous to us, 
but that we may play them when they are 
rame. 


Let not theſe things thy leaſt Concern engage ; 
For tho thou frett'ſt, they will not mind thy Rage. 
Him only good and happy we may call, 

Who rightly uſeth what doth him befall. 


For Plats compar'd our Life to a Game at 
Dice, where we ought to throw for what is moſt 
commodious for us, but to be content with our 


Caſts, let them be never ſo unfortunate ; we can- 


not make what Chances we pleaſe turn up, it 
we play fair; this lies out of our Power : that 
which is within it, is to accept patiently what 
Fortune ſhall allot us, and fo to adjuſt things in 
their proper places, that what is our own, may 
be diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage; and what 
hath happened againſt our Will, may offend us as 
little as *tis poſſible: otherwiſe the Men who live 
without meaſures, and with no Prudence, that like 
thoſe whoſe Conſtitution is ſo {ickly and infirm, 
that they are equally impatient both of Heats and 
| Colds, 
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Colds, Profperity exalts them above, and Adver- 
{ny dejefts them beneath their r; indeed 
each Fortune diſturbs them, or rather they raiſe 
up Storms to themſelves in either, and, as they 
manage I, are querelous under good Circum- 
ſtances. Theodorus, who was called the Atheiſt, 
for denying the Exiſtence of the Gods,was ug'd to 
fay, that he reach'd out his Inſtructions with the 
right, and his Auditors received them with their 
left Hands: So Men of no Education, when For- 
rune would even be complaſant to them, yet they 
are fo aukward in their Obſervance, that they 
take her Addrefſes on the wrong fide. On the 
contrary, Men that ate wile, as the Bees draw 
Honey from the Thyme, which is a moſt unſa- 
vory and dry Herb, fo they extract ſomething that 
is convenient and uſeful even from the moſt bitter 
Affiictions. This therefore let us learn and have 
inculcated upon us, that juſt as he, who throwing 
a Stone at a Dog, ſtruck his Step-mother, and 
then declared that he was not out of his Caſt, for 
even his miſtake hit right : So for thoſe things 
which Fortune obtrudes upon us, contrary to our 
Deſires, ler us alter their Nature, by putting a 
different Conſtruction upon them. 

Diogenes was driven into Baniſhment, but it was 
no diſadvantage to him z for of an Exile, he be- 
came a Philoſopher. Xeno of Ciriom when he 
heard thatthe only Ship he had left was ſunk by 
an unmerciful Tempeſt, with all the rich Cargo 
chat was in her, be brake out into this Exclama- 
tion; Fortune, I applaud thy Contrivance, who 
by this means haſt reduc'd me to a Thred-bare 
Cloak, and to: walk in the Piazza of rhe Sroveke. 
Whar hinders then but that theſe Examples ſhould 
be the Patterns of 'our Imitation ? Thou ſtood'ſt 

| Candidate 
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Candidate for a place in the Government, and 
waſt bauk'd in thy hopes : Conſider that thou 
wilt live at eaſe in thy own Country, following 
thy own Aﬀairs. Thou waſt ambitious to be the 
| Confident of ſome' great Perſon, and ſuffereſt a 
Repulſe ; thou wilt gain this by it, that thou 
wilt be free from Danger, and diſembaraſs'd from 
Buſineſs. Again, haſt thou manag'd any Aﬀairs 
full of Intricacy and Trouble? Hot Water doth 
not ſo much cheriſh the ſofr Members of the Body, 
as Pindar expref{cth it, as . Honour joyn'd with 
Power ſweetens all our Toils, and makes what 
was tormenting, diveſt it ſelf of its Properties, 
and become agreeable. Haſt thou met with any 
unfortunate Succeſs ? hath Calumny bit, or Envy 
hifs'd at thee? There is yet a proſperous Gale 
which fits fair to convey thee to the Ports of the 
Muſes, and land thee at the Accademy. This 
Plato did, after he made Shipwrack of the Friend- 
ſhip of Diggenes. And indeed it-highly conduceth 


to the Tranquility of the Mind, to look back 


upon illuſtrious Men, and ſee with what temper 
they have born their Calamities ; as for inſtance : 
Doth this trouble thee that thou wanteſt Children? 
con(ider that Kings of the Romans have died with- 
out them, had Kingdoms to leave, but no Heirs. 
Doth Poverty and a low Condition aflict thee ? 
it is put to thy Opinion, wouldſt thou not rather 
of all the Bzetjans be Epimanondas, and of all the 
Remans, Fabritius? but thy Bed is violated, and 
thy Wife is an Adultre6. Didſt thou never read 
this Inſcription at Delphes. 


Here am I ſet by Agis Rexel Hand, 
Wha hoth the Earrh and Ocean did command. 
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And yet did the Report never arrive thee, that 
Alcibiades debauch'd his Wife Timea?- and that 
ſhe her ſelf whiſper'd archly ro her Maids that 
the Child was not the genuine Offspring of her 
Husband, but a young Alc:biades ? yet this did - 
not obſtruct the Glory of the Man, for notwith- 
ſtanding his being a Cuckold, he was the greateſt 
and moſt famous of all the Greeks. Nor did the dif. 
ſolute manners of his Daughter hinder Sei/po from 


envying his Humor, and being the jollieſt Philoſo- 


pher of his time ; when Metrocles upbraided him 
with it, he asked him whether he was the Of. 
fender, or his mad Girl? it was anſwer'd him, 
that ir was her Sin, but his unhappineſs. To 
which he reply'd ; but are not Sins Lapſes * No 
doubt on'r ſaith Meerecles ; and is not that proper- 
ly call'd 4 Lapſe, when we fall off from the At- 
tainment of thoſe things we were in the purſuit 
of? he could not deny it. He purſued him fur- 
ther with this Queſtion, And are not theſe un- 
lucky Traverſes, Misfortunes to them who are 
thus diſappointed? Thus by a pleaſant and Philo- 
ſophical Reaſoning, he turn'd the Diſcourſe, and 
ſhewed the Cynick that his Calumny was idle, and 


+ he barkd in vain. But there are ſome, whom 


not only the evil Diſpoſition of their Friends and 
Domeſticks,but thoſe of their Enemies,give diſtur- 
bance to: For a Proneneſs to ſpeak evil of ano» 
ther, Anger,.Envy, ill Nature, @ jealous and 
perverſe Temper, are the Peſts of thoſe who are 
infefted with them. And theſe ſerve only to 
trouble and exaſperate Fools, like the Brawls of 
ſcolding Neighbours, the Peeviſhneſs of our Ac- 
quaintance, and the Iniquity or Want of Quali- 
cations in thoſe who adminiſter the Government: 
But thou ſcem'ſt to me not to be at all centers 
Wit 
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with Aﬀairs of this Nature; therefore, like the 
Phyſitians mentioned by Sophocles, who, 


With Medicines, bilious Humors do allay , 
Sharp, as the better Juice they purge away. 


To let other Mens Enormities ſowre thy Blood, 
is highly irrational: For even in Matters of pri- 


' vate management, thou doſt not always employ 


Men of Wit and Addreſs, which are the moit 
proper for ſuch an Execution , but ſometimes 
thoſe of rough and crooked Diſpoſitions ; and to 
animadvert upon them for every Pickadillo, thou 
muſt not think ir belongs to thee, nor is it eaſy 
in the performance. Burt if thou makeſt that 
uſe.of them, as Chyrurgeons do of Inſtruments to 
pull out 'Teerh, or Ligatures ro bind \Vounds, 
and fo appear chearful whatever falls out, the Sa- 
tixfaCtion of thy own Mind will more delight, 
than the Concern at other Mens Pravity and ma- 
licious Humors will diſturb thee. Otherwiſe, as 
Dogs bark at all Perſons indifferently ; it thou 
perſecutelt every Body that offends thee, thou 
wilt bring the Matter to this paſs by thy Impru- 
dence, that all Things will flow down into this 
Imbecility of thy Mind, as a Place void and ca- 

ble to receive them, that at laſt thou wilt be 

I'd with nothing but other Mens Miſcarriages. 
For if ſome of the Philoſophers inveigh again} 
Compaſfion, which others Calamities affec+ us 
with, as a foft AﬀeCtion, (for we ought to give 
real Aſſiſtance to thoſe in Diltreſs, and not ro be 
dejected or {ympathize with them) and if, which 
is 2 thing of higher Moment, they diſcard al! 
ladneſs, and being uneaſy, when the ſenſe of a 
Vice or a Diſeaſe is upon us, but that we ought to 
cure 
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cure both Indifpoſttions, without being griev'd; 
is it not highly conſonant ro- Reafon , that we 
ſhould not ſtorm nor fret, if thoſe we have to do 
with are not ſo wiſe and honeſt as they ſhould 
be? Let us conſider the thing truly (my Pacciu) 
leſt whilſt we find fault with others, we prove 
partial in our own reſpects through inadvertency; 
and our cenfuring ther Failings does not ſo much 
proceed from an hatred of their Vices, as a love 
of our ſelves. We ſhould not have our Paffions 
mov'd' at every provocation, nor let our Delires 
grow exorbitant beyond what is juſt; for theſe little 
Averſions of our Temper engender Suſpicions, 
andinfuſe Moroſeneſs into us, which makes us fur- 
ly to thoſe who either precluded the way to our 
Ambition, or made us fall into thoſe difaftrvus . 
Events we would willingly have ſhunn'd. But 
he that hath a ſmoothneſs in his Nature, and a 
Talent of Moderation, can only tranfa&, and 
converſe with Mankind eafily, and with Mildnefs. 
Let. us recapitulate therefore what we have ſaid. 
To thoſe who are in a Fever, every thing that 
they taſte, is not. only unſavory, bur bitter ; but 
when we ſee orhers reliſh ir withour any diſguſt, 
we do not then lay the blame either upon rhe 
Meat or Drink, but conclude that the Diſcafe 
or {ick Man are only in fault. In' like manner we 
ſhall leave off to bear Things impatiently, if we 
ſee others enjoy then with alacrity and'humor. 
And this likewiſe is a great promoter of the Tran- 
quility of the Mind, if amongft' thoſe ill Succefles 
which carry a-difmal Appearance, we: look upon 
others which have a more: beatiful. Aſpe&, and'fo 
blendmg them- together, we may* overcome the 
Bad by the mixture of the Good. But we, 
who when our Eyes are dazled with too intenſe a 
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Splendor, recover the Amufement by viewing 
ſomething that is green and florid, yet we hx the 
Optics of our Minds upon doleful Objects, and: 
and dwell upon the recital of our Miſeries, and 
will ſcarcely be divorc'd from the forrowfut 
Argument, to efpouſe ſomething that is more di- 
verting. And. here we may infert that which 
was ſaid to a pragmatical Fellow, handſomly e- 
nough : 


Why fo quick:ſighted, others Faults to: frnd, 
But to thy own, ſo partially art blind ? 6. 
"Tis Malice that exaſperates thy. Mind. 

But why (my Friend art thou: ſo. acute to dil- 
cern even thy own, Misfortunes ? Art ſo induftri- 
ous to. renew. them, and: ſet them in thy fight, 
that they may be the more conſpicuous ? But-never 
trurneſt thy Conſideration to thoſe gaod Things: 
which are preſent with thee, andthow doſt enjoy. 
But: as. Cupping-Glaſſes draw. the impureſt Blood: 
out of the Bady,. ſo thou doſt extract the Quin-= 
teflence of Infelicity ro afflict-chy ſelf. In. chis: 
thou, art. no better then Chius, whoa when he had: 
fold abundance of his beſt and moſt generous. Wine: 
ta others, he-call'd for ſome-that was: prick*d and 
vappid to. taſk at - Supper ; and one: of the'Ser- 
vants: asking another,. What he left his: Maſter a 
doing ?. he made this Anſwer, 'Thathe was calling: 
for: bad; when the gand was by him.: For: many: 
leaving; the pleaſant and deleQable Things behind 
them, run with: haſte: to-embrace thoſe-which are 
notonly difficult;but :mrolerable; 4rriſtippuryas not: 
of thisiNumber,for. he-knew,even-to the niceneſs of 
a Grain, to. put proſperous againſt: adverſe: For- 
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tune into the Scale , that the one might 
outweigh the other: Therefore when he loſt 
a noble Farm, he asked one of his diflembled 
Friends, who pretended to be ſorry , nor on- 
ly with regret but impatience, for his Mishap, 
Whether he hinfelf was not owner of a good 
Piece of Land, and that he had three yer renin- 
ing? He aflenting to the Truth of it : Why 
then, faith he, ſhould I not rather lament your 
Misfortune, fince it is the raving only of a mad 
Man, to be concern'd at what is loſt, and not ra- 
ther rejoyce in what is left 2 Thus, as Children, 
if yourob them of one of their Play-games, they 
will throw away the reſt : fo if Fortune only in- 
feſt us in one Part, we grow fearful, and aban- 
don our ſelves wholly to its Attacks. 

But ſome Body will obje&t ro me, What is 
that we have? Rather, what is it that we have 
not? One is Honourable, the other is Maſter of 
a Family ; this Man hath a good Wite, the other 
a faithful Friend. Antipater of Tharſus, when he 
was upon his Death-Bed , and: reckoning up all 
the good Events which had befel him, he would 
not omit a -proſperous Voyage which he had, 
when he failed from C:licia ro Athens. Even the 
trite and common Bleſſings are not to be deſpiſed, 
but ought to take up a room in our Deliberations. 
We ſhould rejoyce that we live, and are in 
Health, - and ſee the Sun ; rhat there are no Wars 
nor Sedittons in our Country ; that the Eanh 
yields to Cultivation, and that the Sea is open to 
our Trafhck ; that we can talk, be filent, do bu- 
ſineſs, and be at leaſure, when we pleaſe. "They 
will afford us greater Tranquility of Mind pre- 
ſent, if we form ſome juſt Ideas of them when they 
are abſent. If we often call to our — 
ow 
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how ſolicitous the lick Man 15 after Health; how 
acceptable Peace 1s to put out a War, and what 
a Currely will do us, to gain Credit, and ac- 
quire Friegds. in a City of Note, where we'are 
Strangers and. unknown ; and we are muck trou- 
bled, if we are deprived of. any part of this Hap- 
pineſs. By this. means we ſhall not then reckon a 
Thang only to be great, when we are forſaken of 
it, and uſe it with contempt, , when it is in, our 
poſſeton ; for the Value of - a Thing doth not 
properly conſiſt in its Loſs. But as we ought not 
to. acquire Things, fo as to be ſtill in pannick . ap- 
prehenfions to be deprived of them; ſo neither 
by an habit of being their Owners, ſhould we de- 
iſe them, as if they were of no eſtimation: But 
we are foto uſe,that, we may reap Satisfation,and 
a ſolid Pleaſure may reſult Eon them, that ſo we 
tay be the better enabled, to endure their Loſs 
with a greater evenneſs of "Temper. But'ome, as 
Arceſilaus obſerved, think they muſt be Critics 
upon other Mens Poems, ſurvey their Pictures 
with a curious Eye, and examine their Statues 
with all the Delicacy of Sculpture; but in the mean, 
while tranſiently paſs over their own Lives, tho' 
there be ſome things in them, which will not only 
detain bur pleaſe their Conſideration. But they 
will not reſtrain. the Proſpect to themſelves, but 
are perpetually, logking abroad, and fo become 
fervile Admirers of other Mens Fortunes and 
Reputation; as Adulterers are always gloating up- 


on other Mens Wives, and contemning their own. 


Befides,. this is a, thing highly conducing to the 
Hieg x! of the. Mind,for a Man chiefly to con- 
fider himſelf, and his own Aﬀaits. But if this 
always cannot take place, he ſhould not make 
Cammpariſons with Men of a ſuperio: Condition 
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Shackles are of hoſe who afe Toole from their 
Bonds, * would fbe Fre reemen by Manumitfion ; 6 eg 
0 Ul aſpire to be Citizens; the Citizen would be 

he Wealthy Man would be 4 Lieutenant 
of a Province ; the haughty Gove rnor would be. 
4 King , and d'the Emperor a God, b ing ambitious. 


Vol [. 
to himſelf; thoug] h this is the E idemical Frenzy 

* the "Va Tg As or inſtance Net e : Thoſe Ri 

lie in Fetjer Rane their oo Fortune whoſe 


of T under and Lightning. 
I would not t Gyges be, who had the. Spe ll, 
By Art to make himſelf inviſible ; 
Bs an in his Ring th the brig he + RefleAtion; ſhone, 
All l others be did  S1ew, fr ſeen of none. 
No Enulation doth my $, pivits fre, 
The / ons UL the "Ge s I dont admire. 
I would not to, be e great a Trant be; 
The leaſt. Appearances 1 would 3 not ſee 


But one of Thaſis, another of Chiuy,, one. of Ga- 
[ata, and a fourth of Byethmia, not contentin 
thernſelves with the Rank they enjoyed pr 
their Fellow-Gitizens, where they had Honour 
and Commands, complain that Er have not 
Foreign CharaQters, and are not _ Patricians 
of Rome ; and if they attajn tha IgnitY, that 
they are not Prztors ; and if they arrive even to 
that degree , they Qill think chemſelves ill dealt 
with, that they are not Confuls; and when pro- 
nioted to the Eaſces, that they ' were declared the 
ſecond, and not the firſt. And what i is all this, 
but ungratefully to _ Fortune , and indy- 
{riouſly picking. our "occaſions" to quarrel her, 
and torment oar ſelves ? But he that is in his 


right Senſes, and wiſe for hjs own Adyantage, 


our 
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out of thoſe many Millions which the Sun looks 
upon, 


Iiho'of the Produits of the Earth do eat, 


ik he ſees any one in the mighty Throng, which 
is more rich and honourable than himfelf, he is 
acither dejectcd in his Mind nor Countenance,nor 
doth he penltvely {it down deploring his unhappi- 
neſs, but he walks abroad publickly with an ho- 
neſt Aſſurance : he Celebrates his good Genus, 
and boaſts of his good Fortune m that it is 
happier than a thouſand other Mens which are in 
the World. In the Olympic Games you have 
not ſo much the Aſcendant over Victory, as to 
chuſe what Antagoniſt you will. But in humane 
Life, if Afﬀairs run ſo luckily for thee, that thou 
far ſurpaſleſt others in Proſperity, be generous, 
and of a great Spirit, and inſtead of admiring, 
be thou envied thy ſelf, unlefs thou doſt match 
thy ſe]f unequally with a Briareus, or an Hercules. 
Therefore when thou art ſurprized into a falſe 
Admiration of him: who is carried in his Sedan,caſk 
thy Eyes downwards upon the Slaves who ſupport 
his Luxury. When thou art wondering at the 
Greatneſs of Xerxes, croffing the Helleſpont, cone 
ſider thoſe Wretches who are digging through 
Mount Achos, who are nrged to their Labour with 
Blows, Blood being mix'd with their Sweat ; call 
to mind; that they: had their Ears and Noſes cut 
off; becauſe the Bridg was broken by the vic* 
lenee of the Waves ; think upon what ſecret Re- 
fleftions. they have, and how happy they eſteem 
thy Life and Aﬀairs. Socrates hearing one of his 
Friends crying out in a Rapture as it were, What 
a glorious City is this! The Wine of Chies is = 
N 2 
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Pint of Honey for five Drachms. 
him to the Meal-Shop, and ſhewed him that a 
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for a Pound, the Purple Fiſh for -three, and'a 
He brought 


large quantity of the fineſt Flower was. fold. for 
an Half-peny ; tis a great Frugality. Then he 
brought him to the Oil-man's, and: told ? him, 


*This was hg might have a * Chenx tull'of Olives for two 


a certain 
Meaſure 


out of 


which was 


deilve- 


red the 
City AL 
lowance 
for S2r- 
vants, _ 


Farthings. At laſt he went to the 'Sales-man's 
and convinc'd him, that the Purchaſe of a fleeve- 
leſs Jerkin was only ten Drachms: So that from 
thence he might infer, that all things were vilely 
cheapin that City. So when we hear others de- 
clare, that our Condition is aMicted, becauſe we 
are,not Conſuls, and in eminent Command ; let 
us then look upon our ſelves to live , not only 
11-2 bare Happineſs, but Splendor, in thatwe do 
not beg our Bread, are not forc'd to ſubfiſtby car. 
rying of Burthens, or what is altogether as ſervile, 
Flattery, But ſuch is our Folly, that we accu- 
ſtom our ſelves rather to live for other Mens fakes 
than our own ; and our Diſpoſitions are ſo prone 
to upbraidings, and be tainted with 'Envy, that 
the Grief we conceive at others Proſperity, leſſens 
the Joy we ought to take in our own. But to 
cure thee of this extravagant Emulation, look not 
upon the Outſide of theſe applauded Mer, which 
is ſo- gay and brilant, but draw the gawdy Cur- 
tain, and carry thy Eyes inward, and thou ſhalt 
find moſt gnawingDiſquiets to be diflembled under 
theſe falſe Appearances, The renowned Pzzracus, 
who got him ſo greata Name for his Fortitude, 
Wiſdom and 'Juſtice, when he was entertaining 
his Friends at a noble Banquet,his Spouſe in an an-, 
gry Humor came | and over-turned the Table; 
his Gueſt being extreamly diſordered at it, he 
told them, Every one of you hath his particular 
Plague, 
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'Plague,and my Wife is mine z and he is very hap- 
py, Who hath this only. t 
1 MT ; ) 
_ » The pleading Lawyer's happy at. the Bar ; 
_ But the Scene opermg, ſnews a Civil War : 
For the. grod Man hat!) a Domneſftach Strife, 
1:14, Hes Slave to that mmperzous Creature, Wife. 
' i Scolding without doors doth to him belong ; 
But ſhe within them doth claim all the Tongues 
Peck'd by his Female Tyrant, him T ſee, 
Whilſt from this Grievance I my ſe'f am free. 


Theſe are the ſecret Stings which are inſepa- 
table from Honour, Riches and Dominion', and 
which are unknown to + the "'Vulgar, becauſe a 
counterfeit Luſtre' dazelleth their Sight. 


All pleaſant Things Artides doth adorn ;, 
The 'merry Genius {mild when he was born, 


And they compute this Happineſs from his great 
Stores of Ammunition, his Variety of managed * 
Horſes, . and his Battalions of diſciplin'd Men. 
But an inward Voice of Sorrow ſeems to filence 
all this Oſtentation with mgurnful Accents ; 


Jave jn a deep Afiition him did plunge, 
Obſerve this likewiſe : 


. Old Man, I reverence thy aged Head, 
Who to a mighty Length haſt ſpun thy Thread ; 
Safe from all Dangers, to the Grave go'ſt down 
Inploriouſly, becauſt thou art unknown. 


Such Expoſtulations as theſe with thy ſelf, will 
erve to diſcuſs this querelous Humor, which makes 
N 3 thee 
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thee fondly applaud other Peoples Conditions;and 
depreciate thy own. - 

This likewiſe greatly obſtructs the Tranquility 
of the Mind, that our Deſires are immoderate, 
and not fuited to our Abilities of Atrainment, 
which like Sails beyond rhe proportion of the 
Veſſel, help only ro over-fert it; ſo that being 
blown up with extravagant ExpeCtarions, if ill 
Succeſs fruſtrates our Attempts, we prefently curſe 
our Stars, and accuſe Fortune, when we ought 
rather to lay the blame upon our enterpriſing 
Folly. For we do not reckon him unfortunate, 
who will ſhoot with a Pltowſhare, and let ſlip an 
Ox at a Hare; nor is he born under an unkicky 
Influence, who can't catcha Buck with a Sling,or a 
Drag-Net; for it was the weakneſs and perverf- 
neſs of his Mind, which enflam'd him on to im- 
poſſible PR The partial Love of himſelf 
is chiefly in fault, which infuſeth a vicious In- 
clination to arrogate, and an infatiable Ambition 
to attempt every Thing: For they are not con- 

* tent with the AMuence of Riches, and the Accom- 
pliſhments of the Mind, that they are robuſt, 
have a Complaiſance 'of Humor, and Strength of 
Brain for Company ; 'that 'they are Privadoes to 
Princes, and Governors of Cities, unleſs they have 
Dogs of great ſagacity and ſwiftneſs, Horfes of a 
generous Strain; nay, unleſs your' Quails and 
Cocks are better than other Mens, Old Dyon:ſus 
not being ſatisfied that he was the greateſt Tyrant 
of his Time, grew angry. even.to a Frenzy, that 
Philoxenus the Poet exceeded him in the ſweerneſs 

' of his Voice, and Plate in the Subtrilties of Diſpu- 
tation ; therefore he condemn'd one to the Quar- 
ries, and ſold'the other into &gina. But Alexan- 
der was of another-Temper, for when Criſs _ 

| res, te 
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teided with him for Swiftne,who was the Maſter 
of thoſe Exerciſes,he run booty againſt himfeſfthat 
he might give, hin the Vittory, for which he 
was in a great Rage And Achilles in Homer fpake 
very well, when he ſaid thus ; | 


| None of the Greeks for Courage me excel ; 
Let others have the Praiſe of ſpeaking well. 


Ma abyzts the Perſian when he came into the 
Shop of Apelles, and began to ask ſome imperti- 
nent Queſtions concerning his Art, the famous 
Painter check'd him into fileace with this Repri- 
mand ; 4s long as thou held'ſt thy Peace, thou didſt 
apzear to be a Man of Condition, and I paid a deferpnce 
zo the Eclat of thy Purple, and the Luſtre of thy Gold; 
but nom ſince thou art frivileus, thou groweft cheap 
jn the Opinian, and expoſeſt thy ſelf to the Laughter 
even of my Boys that mix the Colours. Some think 
the Stoics very childiſh, when they hear them 
affirm, chat rhe wiſe Man muſt not only deſerve 
that Appellation for his Prudence, be _ of exact 
Juftice, and great Fortitude, buthe mult Tikewife 
have all the Flowers of a Rhetorician, and the 
ConduCt of a General, muſt have the Elegancies 
of a Poet, be very wealthy, and call'd a King ; 
and if you do not complement them with all theſe 
Titles they fo ptoudly affume,the good Men grow 
peeviſh, and are preſently out of Temper. But 
the Qualifications of the Gods themſelves are diffe- 
rent ; for tie one is ftilf'd the Deity of War, ano- 
ther of the Oracle, and a third of Traffick; and 
Fupiter makes Veniiis, the Delicacy of her Sex, 
being unapt for Martial Afﬀairs, to preſide over 
Marriages, and be Geddeſs of the Nuptial Bed, 
as the more ſoft and tender Province. And 
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there are ſome Things which carry: a contrariety 
in their Nature, and cannot be conſiſtent : As 
for Inſtance ; The Study of the Mathematics, and 
to form ones felf.ro be a compleat Orator, arc 
Exerciſes which require a great Leiſure, and whol- 
ly to be diſingaged* from all other Concerns; but 
the Intrigues .of Policy can's be managed, and 
the Favour of Princes cannat be attained or culti- 
vated, without ſevere Application, and being in- 
volved in Aﬀeairs of . high moment:, "Then the in- 
dulging our. ſelves jo drink- Wine, and eat Fleſh, 
makes the Body ſtrong, but cffeminates rhe Mind. 
Induſtry ta acquire, and care to: preſerve our 
Wealth, doth, infiniely increaſe it ; bux the Cop- 
empt of Riches is the belt .Refreſhment 'in. our 
Phygofophic Journey, . Hence *tis very . manifeſt, 
that there. 15,.a wide difference in Things, and 
that we ought-tq. ahey the Inſcription of the Py- 
thian Oracle, that .every. Man Thoyld, know him- 
ſelf; that he ſhquld. not .conftrain His Genius but 
leave it to its,own Propenſtans;, and fo by apply- 
ing himſelf, to. that ro which he is moſt adapted, 
he may follow. and gratify his own Inclinations. | 


With generous Provender they the Horſe & feed, 
That he may win the Race with Strength and Speed. 


The mighty Ox is futed to the Toke, 
And by hjs Toil the fertile Clods are broke. 
The Dalphin, when a Ship he doth fy, c 
Straight the good- natur'd Fiſh bis Fins doth ph: 


By the Ship's motion be hys own-doth, Guide, of 
Ard if you'd apprehend the foaruing Boar 


b 


The Monſter by 4 Maſtiff muſt be rare. 


But 
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' But he who takes it ami(s that he is nota Lion, 
is ftupid i in his Wilhes, RE 


Who with a proud inſulting Air doth tread ; 
Rough as the Mountains where he firſt was bred. 


Or that he is not a Maltza-Shock,delicately brought 
up in the Lap of a fond Widow, He is not a 
jot more rational, who would be an Empidoeles,,; 2 
Plato or a Democritus, who writ, of the World. 
Who would {leep.by the dry fide of an old Wo- 
man, becaule ſhe is: rich, as Euphorion did; or be 
admitted to debauch with Alexander, amongſt his 
Club of Drunkards, as Medius was-z being "much 
concerred,that he is not in as high a vogue of Ad- 
muration,as Imenias was for his Riches, and Epimay 
nondas for his Vertue. For the Footmen who run 
Races,think they have no Injury done ther,if they 
are not crowned with thoſe Garlands which arcdae 
to the Wreſtlers ; but rather are tranſported with 
ſoy, that thoſe are decreed-them which are proper 
to their *I'riumphs. Thou haſt a Province of thy 
own, adorn this,and mind nothing elſe. Solon back 
expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe : 
Vertue for ſordid Vealth ſhall, not be fold ;, 

Ts Beauty far outſhines the Miſer's Gold : 

This without Fortune's Shocks doth full endure : 

But that's Poſſe eſſion is inſecure. 


And Strato, who. wrote of Phylicsz when ae 
heard that Menedemus had a great Number of 
Scholars, hat Wander is it,faith he, if more come to 
waſh than to be anointed ? Intimating thereby, that 

arning doth not conſiſt in number of Men, bur 
Qhoice of Qualificatiqns. And Ariſtorle , wricing 
to 
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to Ahtipater, declares, That Alexander alone ought 
not not think highly of himſelf, becauſe his Do- 
minion extended over many Subjets, ſince they 
enjoyed the fame +a" WY entertain becom- 
ing Sentiments of the Gods. So that-having a juſt 
Opinion of our own Excellencies, we are diſtur- 
bed with the leſs Envy againſt thoſe of ' other 
Men. Now we,who in other Caſes do not expe& 
Figs from the Vine, nor Grapes from the Olive- 
Tree; yet if we have not the complicated Titles of 
being rich and learned Philoſophers in the Schools, 
andCommitiders in the Field ; if we cannot flatter, 
and have the facetious Liberty to ſpeak what we 
pleafe ; nay, if we are not counted parlimonious 
and ſplendid in our -Expences at the fame time , 
we grow uneaſy to our ſelves, and deſpiſe our 
Life, 'as mainy'd and imperfe&t. Beſides, Nature 
-— to inftru& us her {f; for as ſhe miniſters 
different ſorts of Food to her Animals, and hath 
endowed them with diverſity of Appetites,ſome to 
eat Fleſh and Seed, and others todig up Roots for 


_ their Nouriſhment : So ſhe hath beſtowed upon 


her rational Creatures, various forts of Accommo- 
dations to ſuſtain their Being. The Shepherd 
hath one diſtin& from the Plowman ; the Fowler 
hath another peculiar to himſelf ; and the fourth 
lives by the Sea. So that in common Equity, 
we ought to labour in thit Vocation which is ap- 
pointed and moſt commodious for us, and let alone 
the reſt; and fo not juſtife the T'ruth of what 
Fiul £5i8,7 Wikit he ak aier this tcaiticr: 


The Potter hates another of the Tratle, 

If by bis hands a fater Difh is wiaite ; 

The Sniith bis Brother Snug with Scorh doth ereat. 

If be bis Iron ftrikes with bricker Hear. ** 
| n 
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And this Emulation is not confin'd only to Me- 
chanics, and thofe who follow the ſame Occupa- 
tions ; but the rich Man repines at him that is gen- 
teely bred: he that hath a bright Reputation 
envies the Miſer's Guinnies ; and the Pettifogger 
thinks he is out-done in talking by the Sophiſter : 
Nay, by Heaven, he that is born free, ſottiſhly 
admires the Servite Attendance of him who is of 
the Houſhotd ro a King ; and the Man that hath 
Patrician Blood in his Veins, calls the Commedian 
happy, who acts his part gracefully and with Hu- 
mour : and applauds even the Mimick who plea- 
ſeth with Fatfe atid Scaramonchy-Geſtures, thus by 
2 falſe eftimare of Happineſs, they diſturb and 
perplex themfelves. Now that every Man hath a 
Store houfe of Trouble and Contenement in his 
own Boſom, and that the Veſſels which contain 
Good and Evil are not placed at Zupiter's Thre- 
hold, but im the Receſfes of the Mind the Variety 
of our Paſſions are an abundant Demonſtration. 
The Focl doth not diſcern, and' conſequently can- 
not mind rhe Good that is obvious to him : for 
his Thoughts are ftill intent upon the future ; but 
the prudent Man retrieves things that were loſt 
out of their Oblivion, by ſtrength of Recollection 
renders them perſpicuous, and enjoys them as it 
they were prefent ; Happineſs having only a few 
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coy Minutes' to be courted. in, the Man that 


hath no Intelleuals, negle&s this Ouyormenle, 
and) ſo it flides away from his Senſe, an 


belongs to him. But like him that is painted 
in Hell twiſting a Rope, and who lets the Aſs 
that is by him devour all the laborious Tex- 
pures as faſt as he —_—_— : fo ſome Men o_ 
ſuch a Lethargy of Forgettulneſs upon then, that 
they loſe the Rem 


xernbrance of all great Actions, 


and 


no more . 
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and no more call to mind their pleaſant Intervals 

of Leiſure and Repoſe ; The Reliſh of their for- 

mer ; Bariquers 'is grown, ,infipjd , and Delight 

Hath left no. picquent Impreſſion upon their 

'Palates, by this means they -folve as it were 

the Continuity ;of Life , and deſtroy the Uni- 

on. of preſent things to the paſt: But divi- 

ding yeſterday from to day, and to day from to 

morrow , they utterly efface all Events, as if 

they had never been; . For as thoſe who are dog- 

matical in the Schools, and deny. the Augmenta- 

"tion of Bodies by reaſon of their. perpetual flux 

through the Efluviums of, our. Sweat, do ſtrip 

us out of our ſelves, and as it were change us in- 

to other Subſtances: So thoſe who bury all things 

that have preceded them in,Oblivion, loſe all the 

*Notites gf. former times, and ;let them all be ſhat- 

tered: careleſly. out of their Minds, do every day 

evacuate themſelves, and become Creatyres of ye- 

Ty precariotls' Jependance ; asif thoſe things which 

hapned lotg.ago,. nay laſt Year and Yeſterſtday, 

were not to affect . their Cognizance, and be Oc- 

curences worthy their Obſervation, _ 'This.is a great 

Impediment ,to the Tranquility of the. Mind: but 

that which.$. its more ſenlible Diſturbance is this ; 

that as Flies upon a Looking-Glaſs eaſily {ſlide 

down'the ſmooth and poliſhed Parts of it, but 

. Rick to thoſe which are rugged and uneven, and 

*This was fall into its Flaws : So Men let what is chearful and 

a City of pleafant flow from them, and. only dwell upon 

my raccg tulle fad Melancholly Remembrances : Nay, as thoſe 
er the TH , : 

Govern- Of * Ohnthus, carry Beetles into a certain place, 

ment of which from the Deſtruftion of them is called their 

Athens in S|ayghter-houſe ; and all Paſſages being ſtop- 

the time ped up againft their Eſcape, are killed by the 

of Pkilip of oY , 
of Maze. Wearinels of perpetual flying about ; ſo when they 
don. | | have 
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have once fallen. upon the 'Memoty 6f theit for- 
mer Sorrows, no Conſolation can take them off 
from the mornful Theme : But as-in a Landskip 
we draw the moſt beautiful Colours ; fo we ought 
to fill the proſpe&t of our Minds with the moſt 
agreeable and ſprigltly Images, rhat if we can- 
not utterly aboliſh, yer at leaſt we'may obſcure 


thoſe which are dark and unpleafant by more gay ' 


and lively Repreſentations: For as the Strings of a 
Lute or Bow, fo the Harmony of the World is 
intended and remitted by Viciffitude and Change 3 
and in human” Aﬀairs, there is nothing that is 
ſincere , nothing - that” is unallied ; But as in 
Muſick there are ſome Sounds which are flat, 
and ſharp; and in Grammar ſome Letters that 
are vocal, and ſome mute; but neither the 
Man of Concord, -nvr Syntax doth induſtriouſly 
decline one fort, but with the fineneſs of his Art 
mixeth them together : So in things in this World 
which carry a direct Oppoſition in their Nature 
one to another,and when as Euripides exprefleth it, 


The good things with the evil ſtill are joyi'd, 
And in ftrit Union mutually combird : 

The chequer'd Work doth beautiful appear ; 
For what is ſiveet allays the more ſevere. 


Yet we ought not to be diſcouraged,or have any 
Deſpondencies: Bur in this cafe let us imitate the 
Muſicians, who drown the harſh Cadencies with 
others that more careſs the Ear ; ſo by tempe- 
ring our adverſe Fortune with what is more pro- 
ſperous, let us render our Lives pleaſant, and of 
an equal Tone. For that is not true which Me- 
mander tells us, 


Soon 
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Soon as an Infant dath falute the day, 
A Genius his faſt Cryings doth, obey, c 
Ang to hiz Charge comes. haſtily away ; 

The Demon doth aſſiſt the. tender Lad, __ 
Shews hirp what”s goodgand ſaves hin from the bad. 


But the, Opynjon, of Empedixles deſerves more 
our approbation, who faith, That as ſoon as any 
ong. is born, he is carefully taken up and Govern- 
ed by two Guardian Spirits; 


But Chthouja the firſt Spirit. deth aviſe, 

Then Heliopla with her killing. Eyes : 

Hermonies logks cannot be undeyſtood; 

Deris the. matlike Girl delights in Blood, 
'Thoofſg. 

And Deinze 5n, the number tao; are put ;* 

Then there*s.Caliſto, who's: a-neucious Slut; 

Nemertes, humour's brisk. and: deboniar ; 

But Aſapheia, diſmal Fruzti doth: bear. 


By this diverſity of Characters is only exprel- 
ſed the variety. of our Paſhons, and theſe are the 
Seeds of Diſcontent,, we brought. into the World. 
with us, and which diſorders our Conduct, making 
our Lives unequal. He that is Maſter. of him- 
ſelf, wiſheth = the better , and expects other 
things, but he uſeth them both with a Modera- 
tion ſuitable to, that InjunRion, Do not any thing 
tao much, For, nat only as, Epicurus ſaid; He that 
is the leaſt impatient after to morrow, enjoys it 
moſt when it comes: But Honour, Riches and 
Power giye thoſe the greateſt Complacency who 
are not- tormented with any. Apprehenſions that 
the contrary will befal them. For an immo- 
derate craving after things of this nature —_— 
a Fear 
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2 Fear of loſing them, equal to. the firſt intem- 


perate Deſire. This deadens the Fruition, and. 
makes the Pleaſure as weak and inſtable as Flame 
driven by the Wind. But he to whom his Reaſon 


hath given the aſſurance that he can boldly (ay to 
Fortune, ; 


If thou doeſt any thing confer that's ſweet, 
In me a grateful Reliſh it ſhall meet. 

But if thy Bornties thou doſt take away, 
The leaſt repining Words I will not ſay. 


This is the Man who can confidently enjoy what 
is preſent with him, and is not afflied with that 
cowardize of thoughts, as to be in conſtant Alarms 
leſt he ſhould loſe his Poſſeffions, which would 
be an intolerable Grievance. Burt, let us.not only 
admire, but imitate that temper of Mind in Anexa- 
goras, Which made him expreſs himſelf in theſe 
words, upon the Death of his Son ; I didnot be- 
get bim to be immortal ; and apply it to all the Ca- 
ſualties of our Life, after this manner : I knew 
my Riches had only the duration of a Day ; 1 
knew that the ſame Hand who beſtowed Authori- 
ty upon me, could ſpoil me of thoſe Ornaments, 
and take it away again; I knew my Wife to be 
the beſt of Women, yer ſhe had the Frailties of 


her Sex about her ; my Friend to be faithful, yer - 


the cement might be broken, for he was a Man , 
which, as Plato faith, is a very inconſtant Creature. 
Theſe previous Expoſtulations, and being thus, 
prepared, if any thing fall out which we are un-. 
willing ſhould, and yet there is a pofſibility that 
it may, they will cure the palpitation of our hearts, 
make our diſturbances ſettle and go down, and 
bring our Minds to a Conſiſtence ; not indulging 


our 
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our ſelves theſe lazy Exclamations, Who would 
have thought it ? I looked for better, and did not 
expect this. Carnſades gives us a- ſhort Memoire 
concerning great Things, that - the Cauſe from 


whence all our Trouble proceeds, 1s, that it be-, 


fals us unexpeRedly. The Kingdom of Macedon 


compared with -the Roman Empire, ſunk in the 


Competition, for it was only an inconſiderable Part 


of it ; yet when Perfius Joſt it, he not only. de- 
plored his own Misfortune, but he was thought 
by all the moſt abject and miſerable of Mankind j 
Yet /milius that conquered-him , when he deli- 
vered up the Corhmand of Sea and Land into the 
hands of a Succeſſor , though he was crowned, 
and did Sacrifice,yet he was by no means eſteemed 
happy, for he knew his Honour was but tempo- 
rary, and that he muſt lay down the Authority 
he had taken up. But Perſeus was ſtripped of his 
Dominions. by ſurpriſe. "The Poet hath pretily 
illuſtrated what.*tis for a thing to fall out unex- 
pedtedly. For Ulyſes when his Dog died, though 
he could not forbear crying himſelf, yet he would 
not ſuffer his Wife which fate by him to take on, 
but ſtop'd her 'Tears;for that ſhe came ſtrengthen- 
ed with her Reaſon, and before-hand acquainted 
with the Accident, but it was the ſuddenneſs of 
the Diſaſter which raiſed his Sorrow, and threw 
him into Complaints. Generally ſpeaking thoſe 
things which-happen to us againſt our wills,afflias 
us partly by s pungency that is in their Nature, 
and partly Cuſtom and Opinion ſo cfteminate us 
that we are impatient under them. - But againſt 
all Contingencies,we ſhould: haye that of Menauder 
fn readinefs ; | 
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AfﬀfiSions to thy ſelf thou doſt create, 
Thy Fancy only 13 unfortunate ; 

Of theſe Calamities thy Nature's ſuch, 
Thy Body or thy Mind they cannot touch. 


Of this ſort is the low extraftion of thy Father; 
the Adultery of thy Wite, .the loſs of a Garland 
or being depriv'd of the upper Seat in an Aﬀem- 
bly. And without theſe thou mayſt have indo- 
lence of Mind, and ſtrength of Body : but to 
thoſe things which in your own Nature excite our 
Reſentments, ſuch as are Sickneſs, Pains of the 
Body, and the death of our Friends and Children, 
we ought to apply that of Euripides : 


Alas ! why doth the VPretch himſelf bemoan ? 
I cann't endure to hear my Deareſt groan. 
Thy ſelf alone in Trouble, doſt not fu, 
Thou only ſhar'ſt a Part with all Mankind? 


; There is noReaſon more efftectualto keep up out 
Pafhons, and hinder our Minds from failling into 
Deſpair, than that which ſets before us a Phyſical 
Neceſſity, and the common Lot of Nature; and 
tis our Bodies only that lie expoſed to this Deſtiny, 
and where Fortune makes her approaches; buc 
the Fort Royalis (till ſecure,where our Strengh lies, 


and our moſt . precious things are treaſur'd up, 


When Demetrius took Megara , he asked Stilpo 
whether he had not ſuffered particular Damage 
i the Plunder ? 'to whom he made this An- 
{wer that. he 'faw' no body that could rob 
him. So Fate. when it hath made all the 
Depredations,, upon us, poſhbly can, and 
left us naked yer there is ſomething till 

of within 
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within us which is out of the reach of the 


Pirat ; 
— "Which Conquering Greece did either take Nor 


bring. 


There we ought not ſo to villife and depreſs our 
Nature, asif he-could not get the Aſcendent over 
Fortune , and had nothing of firmnef and Rabi- 
lity in it - Bur we ought rather to conſider thar if 

Part of 'us is 6bnexious to it, 'tis only thar 
which is the {malleſt, and- the moſt impure, and 
Fickly too 3 ' whilſt the better and -more generous 
denies it -enterance ; and this we have the abfo- 
lite Dominion of, and our chiefeſt Goods are 
plac in it : Stch as are, true Diſcipline, a right 
Notion of Things and Reaſoning, which in their 
laſt Reſults bring us unto Vertue ; 'which' are fo 
far from beg abolifhed, that they cannot - be 
corrupted. We ought likewiſe with an invinct 
ble Spirit, and a bold Infight into Futurity, 
anſiver Fortune in thoſe Words which Socrates res 
forted upon his Judges: Anytus and Militus may 
kill, but they cannot hurt me : So ſhe can afflift me 
with a Diſcaſe, can ſpoil me of my Riches, .dil: 
grace mewith my Prince, and bring me under 2 
Popular Odium; 'but ſhe-can't make a good Man 
wicked, the Magnanimous a Coward, and of a 
Poor end degenerate Courage , the cannot caſt 
Envy- upon a generous Temper, nor deſtroy any 
of thoſe Habits: of the Mind which are more uſe- 
ful ro us in the Conduct of- our Lives,being within 


the Command of our Wills, then the Shall of 8 


Pilot in a Storm ; for he can't mitigate the Bil- 
lous, nor calm the Winds'; cannot fail into the 
Havens often as he has occaſion, nor by bluſtring 
on the Fore-Caſtle ; conjure the Tempeſt to be 


quick ; 
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quiet ; but after having uſed all the Efforts of the 
Compaſs, he at laſt commits himſelf to its Fury, 
pulls down all his Sails by the Board, whilſt the 
lower Deck is within an Inch of the Abyſe, trem- 
bling as it were at the approaching Ruin... Bur 
the AﬀeCtions of the Mind in a wiſe Man procure 
Tranquility even to the Body; for he prevents 
the Symptoms of a Diſtemper by Temperance, 
a ſpair Diet, and moderate Exerciſe ; but .if an 
Evil begin more viſibly toſhew it ſelf, as we ſome- 
times ſteer our Ship by Rocks, which lie in the 
Water, we muſt then furl in our Sails and paſs 
by them, as Aſclepiades exprefſeth ir; but if the 
Waves grow turbulent, and- the Sea is rougher 
than was expected, the Port is at hand, and he 
may leave this Body, as it would a leaky Veſlel ; 
for it's not ſo much the defire of Life, as the fear 


| of Death, which makes the Fool bave ſuch a De+ 


pendance upon the Body, . and ſtick fo faſt to its 
Embraces : as Ulyſſes held faft by the Fig-tree, 
dreading Charibdes that lay under him. 


Where the Wind would not ſuffer him to ſtay, 
Nor mould it ſerve to carry him away. 


So that of this fide was but a ſlender Support, 
and there was inevitable danger of the other ; but 
he who conſiders the Nature of the Soul, and 
that Death will tranſport ir either to a far better 
Condition, or not much worſe than what he now 
eryoys, as he travellech on in this Pilgrimage of 
his Lite, he hath Tranquility of Mind, as a Via- 
ticum, being freed from the Apprehenſions of its 
TPerrors : for he that is vertuous, can only live 
delightfully ; for his better part prevailing over 
his Senſualities, he can overcome whatever 

O02 's 
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is adverſe to his Nature, ſpeaking this with Cou- 
rage. - 


Fate ſhall releaſe mg when I pleaſe my ſelf. 


What in the whole Scope of the Creation can 
be thought of, thar can raiſe a Tumult in ſuch a 
a Man, or give him the leaſt Moleſtation ? Cer- 
tainly, be that threw- ont ' that brave Dehance to 
Fortune, in theſe Words, Turn thy Face about, 
and ſhut up all the Paſſages which lead to Happineſs ; 
did not ſpeak it, confiding in the Strength of Walls 
or Cubes, or the Security of Keys ; but it was an 
Effe& of his Learning, and the Challenge was a. 
Dictate of his Reaſon. And theſe Heights of Re- 
ſolution any Men may attain to, if they are wil- 
ling ; and we ought not deſpair, but that we may 


arrive to the Courage of ſaying the ſame Things. 


"Therefore we ſhould not only admire, but be 
kindled with Emulation, and think our ſelves 
touched wich the Impulſe of a Divine Inſtin&, 
which piques us on to the 'Tryal of our ſelves in 
Matters of leſs Importance, that thereby we may 
find how our Tempers beat to be qualified for 


greater, and fo not incuriouſly decline that In- 


ſpeCtion we ought to have over our ſelves. And 


methinks it is a Matter of no great difficulty : 
For the luxurious Thinker, who withdraws him: - 
ſelf from fevere RefleCtions,and is converſant about 
no Objects but what are eaſy and deleCtable, 
emafculates his Underſtanding, and contraCts a 
ſoftneſs of Spirit; but he that makes Grief, Sick- 
neſs and Baniſhment , the Subjects of his Medi- 
ration, compoſferth his Mind ſedately, and poiſeth 
himſelf with Reaſon to ſuſtain the Burthen : He 


will find that thofe things are vain, empty and 
falſe, 
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falſe, which appear ſo grievous and terrible to 
the Vulgar, which his own Reaſonings will make 
out to him in every particular, But many are 
ſhocked art this Saying of Menander, 


No Man can tell what will himſelf befal. 


In the mean while, being mohſtrouſly ignorant 
what a noble Expedient this is to diſperſe our Sor- 
rows, to contemplate upon, and to be able to 
look Fortune ſteadily in the Face ; not to cheriſh 
delicate, and conſequently vicious Apprehenſtons 
of Things ; and, like thoſe bred up in the Shades, 
| imbibe falſe and extravagant Hopes, which have 
not ſtrength to reſiſt the firſt Adverſiry. Burt to 
the Saying of Menander, we may make this juſt 
and ſerious Reply : As ro my Morals, I know 
- what I will not ſuffer ro befal me ; I will ſcorn 
to lie ; I will not be treacherous, or do a Thing 
ungenerouſ]y;T will not defraud or circumvent any 
one. And to dothislies within the Sphere of our 
Performance, which extreamly dun to the 
Tranquility of the Mind.Whereas,on the contrary, 


the being eonſcious of having done a wicked _ 


Action, leaves tings of Remorſe behind it,which, 
like an Ulcer in the Fleſh, makes the Mind - ſmart 
with perpetual Wounds; for Reaſon , which 
chaſeth away all other Pains, creates Repentance, 
ſhames the Soul with Confuſion, and puniſheth 
it with Torment. Bur as thoſe who are chill'd with 
2 Palſey, or that burn with a Fever, feel acuter 
Griefs, than thoſe who are ſcorch'd with the Sun, 
or froze up with the Severity of the Weather z 
ſo thoſe Things which are caſual and fortuitous, 
give us the leaſt diſturbance, becauſe they are 
external Accidents. But the Man, whom: the 
Tryrh of this makes uneaſy; O 3 Another 
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w— Another did not run me on this Shelf ; 
1 was the Cauſe of all the Ills my ſelf. 


Who not only» laments his Misfortunes, but his 
Crimes, his Agonies are ſharpned by the Tur- 
pitude of the Fat, Hence it comes to paſs, that 
neither rich Furniture, nor Moveables, nor a- 
bundance of Gold ; not a Deſcent from an Illus 
Arious Family, or Greatneſs of Authority ; not 
Eloquence, and all the Charms of ſpeaking, can 

rocure ſo great a Serenity of Life, as a Mind 
Fe from Guilt, and kept untainted, not oaly 
from Actions, but Purpoſes that are wicked, By 


this means the Soul will be not only unpolluted, 


bur not diſturb'd ; the Fountain will run clear and 
unſullied ; and the Streams that flow from it will 
be juſt and honeſt Deeds, Extafies of SatisfaQtion, 
a brizk Energy of Spirit, which makes a Man 
an Enthuſiaſt in his Joy, and a tenacious Memo- 
ry, {weeter than Hope, which, as Pindar faith, 
with a Virgin warmth cheriſheth old Men. For 
as Shrubs, which are cut down with the Morn- 
ing Dew upon them, do for a long time after 
retain their Fragrancy, as Carneades exprefleth it : 


 $o the good Actions of a wiſe Man perfume his 


Mind, and leave a rich Scent behind them. So 
that Joy is, as it were, watered with theſe Eſ- 
fences, and owes its flouriſhing to them. 'This 
makes him pity thoſe, who not only bewail, but 
accuſe humane Life, as if it was only a Region 
of Calamities, and a Place of Baniſhment ap» 


pointed for their Souls. 


That Saying of Diogenes extreamly pleaſeth 
me, who ſeeing one ſprucing himſelf - up very 
neatly, to.go to a great Entertainment, asked 
him, Y/hether every Day was n0t 4 Feſtival to 4 gg 
Man 
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Man ? And certainly, that which makes it the 
more ſplendid; is Sobriety. For the World 1s 2: 
ſpacious ang beautiful "Temple; this a Man is. 
brought into as ſoon as. he is born, where he is 
not to be a- dull Spectator of what's immoveable, 
and the Works of Art, but "Things of a more 
ſublime Nature, which, as Placo tells us, only a 
Mind divinely inſpired can form true Ideas ofs 
and which have the Principles of Life and Mo- 
tion 1n. themſelves : Such as are the Sun, Moon 
and Stars ; Rivers, which are ſtill ſapplied with 
freſh Accefſions of Water ; and the Earth, which 
with a Motherly Indulgence fuekles the Plants, 
and feeds her ſenſitive Creatures, And if Life is 
the molt perfect Inſtitution which intreduceth- us, 
it is but juſt that it ſhould be fult-of Cheartulneſs 
and "Tranquility. For we are not to imitate the 
little Vulgar, who wait impatiently for the Jolly 
Days which are Conſfecrated to Saturn, Bacchus 
and Pan, that they, may be- merry with hired 
Laughter, when they pay ſuch a Price to the 
Mimick and Stage-Player for their Diverlzons. 
But whilſt the Farce is a&ted, we fit filent and 
compoſed ; for no Man laments, when he is ini- 
tiated in the Rites, when he beholds the Games 
of Apollo, or drinks in the Saturnals. But when 
the Gods order the Scenes, or ſupply us with 
Paſtimes, the Enjoyment becomes ſordid to us, 
and we wear out our wretched Lives in Care, 
Heavineſs ot Spirit, and bitter Complaints. 

Men are delighted with the harmonious Touches 
of an Inſtrument; they are pleaſed likewiſe with 
the Melody of the Birds ; and *tis not without 
ſore recreation, that they bzhold the Beaſts 
frolitkfom and ſporting ; but when the Frisk is 
over, and they begin to bellow, and curl their 

O 4 Braws, 
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Brows, the ungrateful Noiſe, and their an 
Looks offend them. But as for their own 7-4 
they ſuffer them to paſs away without a Smile, 
to boil with Paſſhons, be involvd in Buſineſs, 
and eaten out with endleſs Cares. And to eaſe 
them of the Sollicitudes, they will not ſeek our 
for Remedies themſelves, nor hearken to the Rea- 
fons, or admit the Conſolations of their Friends. 
But if theſe they would more carefully advert 
to, it would be a means to bear' their preſent 
Condition without regret ; make them entertain 
kind and warm Hopes of the Future, without 
the leaſt Allay of Fear ; think of their paſt Adti- 
ons with a chearful Recollefion ; and be in no 

in, for what {miſter Accidents will befal them 
in the Courſe of their Lives. 
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Of Superſtition or Indiſcreet 


Devotion. 
Made Engliſh by William Baxter, Gent. 


UR great Ignorance of, and unac- 

quaintedneſs with the Divine Beings, 

moſt naturally runs in 'T'wo Streams ; 

whereof the one, in harſh and courſe 
Tempers, as in dry and ſtubborn Soils, produces 
Atheiſm ; and the other, in the more tender and 
flexible, as in moiſt and yielding Grounds, a Su- 
perſtitious dread, Indeed every wrong Judgment, 
in matters of this Nature eſpecially, is a great un- 
happineſs to us : Bur it is here attended with a diſ- 
order of a worſe conſequence than it ſelf. For 
every paſſion is, as it were, an error enflamed: 
And asa diſlocation is the more painful when with 
a bruiſe, fo are the perverſions of our underſtand- 
ings, when attended with paſſhon. Is a Man of 
Opinion, that impartible bodies, and void, were 
the firſt Origips of things ? It is indeed a mif- 
taken Conceit ; but raakes no Ulcer, no ſhooting, 
no ſearching pain. But is a Man of Opinion, 
That Wealth is his laſt good ? This Error con- 


rains 
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tains init a Canker ; It preys upon a man's Spirits, | 

it tranſports him, it ſuffers him not to ſleep, it 

makes him horn-mad ; it carries him over head- 

long - precipices, and utterly difpirits and unmans 

him. Are there ſome again, that take Vertue 

(a) For and Vice (a) for ſubſtantral bodies? This may be 
Subſtantial a very fottiſh conceit indeed ; but yet it belpeaks 
Bodies neither Lamentations nor Groans. Other ſuch 


Some it . "7 , 1 
— wed like Opinions and Conceits might be recounted. 


been of Opinion, That Vertue and Vice are a fort of Animals. 
*See Seneca Epiſt. CXI11, 


7b) Poor (b) Poor Vertue ! thou waft but x name, and meer jeſt, 


—— And I, chouſt fool, did praftiſe thee im earneſt. 


but 4 Nam?. Theſe were the laſt words of Ayres uport Motint 
Oera, if we may believe th? Tragedian, Dion ſaith, They were 
repeated by Brutus & little before his Death ; but I had rather be- 
lieve them ſpoke by the former, becauſe he died Diftrafted. 


And have quitted for thee, both Injuſtice, the way 
ro Wealth, and Exceſs, the parent of all true plea- 
ſure. Pheſe are the thoughts that call at once 
for our pity and indignation : for rhey't engender 
{warms of Diſeaſes, like Fly-blows and Vermine, 
in our minds, 

To returnthen to our Subje&t : Atheiſm, which 
is amizudging, that there are no bleſſed arid in- 
corruptible Beings, tends yet by its disbelief of a 
Divinity, to bring Men to a fort of uncoticerned- 
neſs, and indifterency of Temper : , For the de- 
ſign of thoſe that deny 2 God, is to eafe themſelves 

bis fear. Bur Superſtition ( whick they call in 
Greek,, a frightfulneſs of God ) appears by irs ap- 

| pellationto bea diſtempered Opinion and Conceit, 
productive of ſuch mean and abje&t apprehenfiors, 
asdebaſe, and break a Man's Spirit, while he —_ 
chere 
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there are Divine Powers indeed, but withal, ſower 

and vindiftive ones. So that the Acheiſt is not 

at all, and the Superſticious is not duly, affeted 

with the thoughts of God ; Ipnorance depriving 

the one of the Senſe of his goodneſs, and ſuper- 

adding to the other a perſwaſton of his cruelty. 

Atheiſm then is but falſe reaſoning ſingle, but Super- 

flition ſuperadds a Pafſion. Every Diſtemper of 

our minds, is truly baſe and ignoble ; yet ſome palſ- 

ſions are accompanied with a fort of levity, that 

makes Men appear gay, prompt and erect ; and 

do either not at all, or bur very little, incapacitate 

them for buſineſs. But the common charge upon 

all ſorts of paſſions is, that they put our active ca- 

pacities into an hurry, and in the mean time ſuſpend 

and ftifle our Conſtderation. Fear alone, being e- 

qually deſtirute of Reaſon and Audacity, renders 

our whole irrational Part ſtupid, diftrafted and 
unſerviceable. "Therefore the Greeks call it, Dez- 

ma, becauſe it binds and locks up ; and Tarbes, be- (;)Thar 
cauſe it hares the Mind. Bur of all fears, none ſo 4wells in 
dozes and confounds, as that of the vain Religio. Gul*. , 
nary, He fears not the Sea, that never goes to bo _ 
Sea ; nor a Battel, that follows not the Camp ; fn —; the 
nor Robbers, that ſtirs not abroad, nor malicious more Ea- 
Informers, that is a Poor Man ; nor Emulation, fer» parts | 
that leads a private Life, nor Earthquakes ( c ) that SS 
dwells in Gaule ; nor Thunderbolts ( 4 ) that dwells ghere 

in Echiope : but he that dreads Divine Powers, dreads Earth- 
every thing, the Land, the Sea, the Air, the Sky, quakes are 
the Dark, the Light, a Sound, a Silence, a Dream, PX fa- 


Even Slaves forget their Patronsin their ſleep; 0) Fe 


devells in Zthiope. That is, in that part of it which is above Egypt 
for the upper Erbiopiz is much troubled with Thunder, See Zudol- 
phus his Hiftory of that Country, 


Sleep 
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Sleep lightens the Irons of the fettered ; their an- 
gry Sores, mortified Gangrenes, and pinching pains, 
allow them ſome intermiſſion at night. 


Dear ſleep, ſweet eaſer of my Irksome Grief : 
How pleaſant Art ! how welcome thy relief ! 


Superſtition will not permit a man to fay thus, 

That alone will give no Truce at night, nor ſuf- 

fer the poor Soul ſo much as to breath, or look up, 

or reſpite her ſowre_ and diſmal thoughts of God a 

moment : but raiſes in the ſleep of the Superſtiti. 

ous, as in the Place of the damned, certain prodi- 

gious Forms, and gaſtly ſpe&tres ; and perpetually 

tortures the unhappy Soul, chaſing her out of 

ſleeps into dreams, laſht and tormented by her own 

ſelf, as by ſome other ; and charged by her ſelf 

with dire and portentous Injundtions. Neither 

have they, when awake, enough ſenſe to {light and 

) Aud {mile atall this; nor are in the leaſt apprehenſive, 
(94 - Me that nothing of all that terrifked them, was real ; 
ſelves « but ſtill fear an empty ſhadow, thar could never 
freſhat mean them any ill, ( e ) and cheat themſelves a freſh 
Noon-d2y. at Noon-day ; and keep a buſtle, and are at ex- 


—__ nl pence upon the next Fortune-teller, or Gipſee, that 


for vres- ſhall bur tell them - 


Cammony, v mtg HE a meeT 00, Therefore 1 have here followed 
Mr. Le Fevres Verſion; 1Is ſe trompent en plein midy. | 


(1DOr Tf in a Dream Hobgoblin thou haſt ſeen, 


JOUR (f) Orff the rambling Guardeo'th Fury Queen, 


Guards. So 1 have rendred Xwpoy eNiFw. FHermanus Cruſerius 
Tranſlated it Comeſtatum ivifit, and the other Tranflators worſe 3 
for want of knowing, That the Night.Rambles of the Pagen Fairy 
Gods were firft Styled x@jot, which coming afterwards to be att- 
ed by their Priefts in their Proceſhons, gave occanon to the term- 
ing of other mock repreſentations x©@ugdia, Comedies. ( 82 
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(2) Send for ſome Old Woman that underſtands (8) Send 
purgations, and go dip thy ſelf in the Sea, and = w—_ mt 
then fit thee down upon the bare ground the reſt ,,,,, mes 


of the day. ſtands Pur- 
; £& arions. 
The Learned DoQor HoPand was pleaſed to Tranſlate gzusxrpios 


yeayy an 0N trot out of the Bake-houſe, although Cruſerius had truly 
rendred it Piatrix to his hand, A Witch is called in Greet, 
za Xproia TINISut, ligne, weudtTAE and Varyud pa pro- 
miſcuouſly, and by Sophocles, amofudy th Ty idprs, as I have 
Here rendred the Word, atuudxrere. 


Et ventet que luftret anus letumque locumg; 
Preferas & tremula Sulphur © 0Va manu, 
Ovid. de Arte. 


That our bred Greeks ſhould ever found ſuch rites, 
Fitter for Eaſtern ſlaves, and Bethlemates ! 


As tumbling in mire, rowling 
themſelves in Dunghills (b) keep- (h) Keeping of Sabbetbs. 


ng f Sha, nom pro; 21 ele 
ſtrations, long and obſtinate lit> $4hpath was ſuperſtitioſly 


tings in a place, and vile and ab- obſerved by ſome of the 
xt Adorations. "They that have #Hearbens. 

been careful to preſerve good Sing- 

ing, were uſed to dire& the pratiſers of that 

Science, to ſing with their mouths in their 

true and proper poſtures : Should not we then 
admoniſh thoſe that would addreſs them- 

ſelves to the Heavenly Powers, to do that al- 

ſo with a true and natural mouth, leſt while 

we are ſo folicitous, that the Tongue of a Sa- 

crifice be pure and right, we diſtort and abuſe 

our own, With filly and canting Language ; and 

thereby expoſe the Dignity of our Divine and An- 

cient Piety, to contempt and railery. It was not 

un- 
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Atcnmnder, 


is here 


Vol. I. 


G6) By the unpleafantly ſaid fomewhere { ; )) by the Comedian, 
Comedian. 1, thoſe that adorned their Beds with the needleſs 
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Ornaments of Silver and Gold ; fince the Gods 


meant, as have given us nothing without ſome charge or 


is moſt 
Ukely. 


(k) Nor in private. 
T3 xoiyos udets Git x00- 
uG, I add, sJj ilN©, 
which might be eaſily 0- 


VEeTr 


ſgiber, by reaſon of the 
ſeeming Repetition in 
3s 99, next after. 


induſtry of our own, except ſleep, why will you 
make that ſo chargable ? It might be as well (aid 
to the Superſtitious Bigot, ſince the Gods have be- 
ſtowed ſleep upon us, .to the intent we might take 
fome reſt, and forget our ſorrows, why will you 
needs make it a continual irkſome tormenter, when 
you know your Poor Soul hath ne*re another {leep 
to betake her ſelf to ? Heraclitus ſaith, That they 
who are awake have a World in common amongſt them ; 
but they that are aſleep, are retired each to his own 
Private World. But the frightful Viſionary hath 
ne're a World at all, either im 
common with others ( k , or” in 
private to himſelf : for neither 
can he uſe his Reafon when a- 
wake, or be free from his fears 
when aſleep ; but hath his Rea- 
ſon always aſleep, and his Fear 
always awake ; nor hath he either 
an hiding place or refuge. Poljcrares 
was formidable at Samos, and {o was Periander at Co- 
rimth ; but no man ever feared either of them thar 
had made his eſcape toan equal and free Govern- 
ment. But herthat dreads the Divme Government, 
as a fort of an inexorable and implacable 'T'yran- 
ny, whither can he remove? - Whither can he. 
fly ? what Land, what Sea can he find, where 
God is not? Wretched and miferable Man? in 
in what Corner of the World canſt thou fo hide 
thy ſelf, as to think thou haft now eſcaped him ? 
Slaves are allowed by the Laws, when they de- 
ſpair of obtainmg their Freedoms, to demand &- 
| ſec0 


by the Tran- 
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ſecond Sale, in hopes of kinder Mafters. But Su- 
perſtition allows of no Change of Gods; nor 
could he indeed find a God he would nor fear, 
that dreads his own and his Anceſtors Guardians 
that quivers at his Preſervers and benign Patrons, 
and that trembles and ſhakes at thoſe of whom we 
ask Wealth, Plenty, Concord, Peace - and Di- 
reCtion to the beſt Words and Aftions. Slaves a- 
gain account it their Miſ-fortune to become ſuch, 
and can fay ; 


Both Man and Wife in direful Slavery ; 
And with ill Maſters too ! Fates worſt Decree ! 


How much more intolerable, think you, is their . 
Condition, that can never poſſibly run away, -e- *- 
ſcape or deſert ? A Slave may fly ro an Altar, and 7 
many Temples afford Sanctuary to Thieves ; and * -*- 
they that are purſued by an Enemy, think them- 
ſelves fafe, if they can catch hold on a Statue or a © 
Shrine : But the Superſtitious Fears, Quivers, ". 
Dreads, moſt of all there, where others, when 
fearfulleſt, take greateſt Courage. Never hale a 
fond Devote from the Altar ; it is his Place of 
Torment ; he is there chaſtifed. In one Word : 
Death itſelf, the end of Life, puts no Period to 
this vain and fooliſh Dread ; but it trapſcends 
thoſe Limits, and extends its Fears beyond the _— 
Grave (1) adding to it the Conceit of Immortal (1 - " 


Is; and after reſpite from paſt Sorrows, fancies con,ejr of 
| Immortal 

ths, This muſt be-underſtood, as-we uſe to ſay, cm gran ſalis, 
His Defign here is not to contradit the Dottrine of Pythagoras, 
and his Diſciple Plazo, concerning the ſeyeral ſorts of Caftigatory 
Puniſhmeats after Death : but to vindicate the Divine and Bleſſed 
Being from the Imputation of a paſſionate Revenge, and from the 
prodigious Cruelty which Vulgar Wits uſe to fix upon him. 

IT 


Of Superſtitton, 
it ſhall next enter. upon never-ending ones. I 


know not what Gates of Hell open themſelves 
from beneath, Rivers of Fire, together with Sey- 


gien Torrents, preſent themſelves to view; a 


gloomy Darkneſs appears full of gaſtly Spedres, 
and horrid Shapes, with dreadful Aſpects, and dole- 


Vo. 1. # 


(m) Thus is the wretched Su- 
perTitionift but prepared. The 
Greek Text in this place wants 
ſome CorreQion: for xz 69 7 
ad mdriy, I read hv mn 
ele mhiy, and for dqv- 


hter GuileImus Plantim tran(- 
lates Inevitabilia. And ſo the 
whole will run thus, #-ws 5 
xgxeduiuor Siomderuoria 19- 
I» 73 puty medeiy cumpauNey 
cquazxme Tegodingy auth 
enmoinay. 


ad'xlp, dovnarrs; which 


ful Groans, together with Judges, 'Tormentors, Pits 
and Caverns, full of millions of 


ſeries and Woes.(m)Thus is 
the wretchedSuperſtitioniſt but 
prepared by paſt Calamities , 
to expect greater, and more 
irremediable ones. Atheiſm 
is attended with one of this. 
True indeed, the Ignorance is 
very lamentable and fad : For 
to be either blmd, or overſeen 
in matter of this Conſequence, 
cannot but be a fatal Unhappi- 
neſs to the Mind,it being then 
deprived of its faireſt and 


brighteſt Eye, the Knowledge 
of God. Yet this Opinion (as hath been faid) 
is not neceſſarily accompanied with any diſforder- 
ing, ulcerous, frightful or {laviſh Pafſion. Plats 
thinks the Gods never gave Men Mulick, the 
Science of Melody and Harmony, for meer de- 
leRation, or to tickle the Ear : but that the diſ- 
ordered Parts of the Circulations, and beauteous 
Fabrick of the Soul, and that of ir that roves a- 
bout the Body, and many times for want of 
Tune and Air, breaks forth into many Extrava- 
gancies and Excefles, might be ſweetly recalled, 
and artfully wound up to their former Conſent 


and Agreement, 
(n) No 


Or Bm rc ao — TT RT R— —_ 
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(n) No Animal acetrſt by Jove, 
Muſicks ſweet Charms can ever love, 


Feathens had two principal Gods, a good, and a bad on 
they imputed the Creation of good and uſeful things to the for- 
mer, ſo they attributed all Evil and Deftruive things to the 
latter. Thus we find the Zgyptizns aſcribing this healing Plant 
to Ofiris, and that poiſonous Weed to 7yphon, and the like of 


Animals, 


Saith Pindar. For all ſuch will rave and grow 
outragious ſtraight. Of this we have an Inſtance 
in Tigers, which (as they fay) it they hear but a 
Tabor beat near. them, will rage immediately, and 
run ſtark mad ; and in fine, tear themſelves to 
pieces. They certainly ſuffer the leſs Inconveni- 
ence, of the two, that either through defe& of 
hearing, or utter Deafneſs, are wholly inſenſible 
of Muſick, and therefore unmoved by it. It 
Was a great Misfortune indeed to Tirefiss, the Di- 
vine, that he wanted ſight to ſee his Friends and 
Children; but a far greater to Athamas and Agave, 
to ſte them in the Shapes of Lions and Bueks. 
And it had been happier for Hercules, when he 
was diſtracted, if he could have neither ſeen nor 
felt his' Children, though by him ;; then to have 
uled thoſe he fo tenderly loved, like the worſt of 

Enemies. | | Ag 
Well then : Is not this the very Caſe of the 
Atheiſt, and blind Devotionary ? the former ſees 
not God at all, the latter believes not his Ex- 
iſtence ; the former wholly overlooks him, but 
the latter miſtakes his Benignity for Terror, his 
Paternal AﬀeCtion for Tyranny, his Providence 
for Crueltys and his Frank Simplicity for Savage- 
P Apain? 


Jove. The 
e 3 and ag 


20g 
(n) No 4: 


aimal ac- 
curſt by . 
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Again x7 The Work-man in Copper, Stone and 
Wax, can perſwade ſuch, that 'the Gods are in 
human Shape ; for fo they make them, fo they 
draw them, and 6 they worſhip them : But 
they'l not_hear either Philoſophers or States-men, 
that deſeribe the venerable Nature of the Divini- 
ty, by Goodneſs, Magnanimity, Placidnefs. and 
Benelicence. ©'T'he one therefore hath neither a 
Senſe nor Belief of that Divine Good he might 
participate of ; and the other dreads and fears it. 
In a Word : Atheiſm i is an abſolute Inſenſiblenels of 
God, proteeding from a Diſ-belicf of the very 
Being of - Goodneſs ; and (Superſtition, a blind 
Heap of Self contradicting, and mif-marcht-Paſ: 
Hog proceeding from an inverting of the Noti- 
ons of Good and Evil. "They are afraid of their 
Gods, and' yet run to them 4 they fawn upon 
them, and reproach them ; they invoke them 
and accuſe them. It is the common Deſtiny of 
Humanity, not to enjoy perpetual good Fortune; 
or an uninterrupted Felicity. 


- Nor Pains, nor Age, nor Labour they &re bore, 


Nor wi wi Jug Acherons' hoarſe fhore. 


Saith Pio of the Gods: but human Paſſions 
and Affairs afe liable. to a ſtrange Mulripliciry of 
uncertain Accidents and Contingencies. Conlider 
well the Arbeit, and obſerve his Behaviour : : firlt 
in things not under the Diſpoſe of his Will : if he 
be otherwiſe a Man of "Femper, he is filent un- 
der his preſent Circumſtances, and is providing 
himſelf with either Remedies or Palliatives for his 
Misfortunes Burt if he be a fretful arid impati- 
ent Man,his whole Complaint is againſt Fortune: 
He cries out, "That nothing is managed here be- 


low, 


bu 2 7, ry key 5. 
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low, either after the Rules of a tri Juſtice, or 

the orderly Courſe of a Providence ; and that all 

Human Afﬀeairs are hurried and driven withour 

either Premeditation or Diſtin&tion. This is not 

the Demeanor of the Superſlitious ; if the laſt 

thing do but happen amiſs to, him, he fits him 

down plunged in Sorrow, and raiſes himſelf a 

vaſt Tempeſt of intollerable and incurable Paſſi- 

ons, and preſents his Fancy with nothing bur Ter- 

rors, Fears, Surmiſes and Diſtra&tions, until he 

hath overwhelmed himſelf with Groans and Fears. 

He blames neither Man, nor Fortune, nor the 

Times, nor himſelf ; but charges all upon God, 

from whom he fancies a whole Deluge of Ven- 

geance to be a pouring dawn upon him : and as 

if he were not only unfortunate, but in open _ 
Hoſtility with Heaven (0) he conceits he is pu- (@y a4. 
niſhed by God, and now a making SatisfaCtion conceits be 
for his paſt Crimes, and faith, his Sufferings are 4 pu» 
all juſt and long of himſelf. - Again, when the _— F 
Atheiſt falls fick, he reckons up, and calls to his jgj@ him. 
Remembrance his ſeveral Surteits and Debauches, ſelf be. 
his irregular Courſe of Living, excefhive Labours, lieved a 
br unaccuſtomed Changes of Airs or Climates: — 
Likewiſe, when he miſcarries in any publick Ad- de. 
miniſtration, and either talls into popular Dif: tribution, 
grace, or comes to be ill preſented to his Prince, is very 
he ſearches for the Cauſes in himſelf, and thofe 9p; as 
about him, and asks ; therwiſe, 


as by tha 
excellent Traft of his De ſera numinis vindita, But his x oe 
Deſign is to remove that falſe Opinion which weak and Superfti- 
tious Tempers have of a Divine Juſtice, while they improve eve- 
Iy little contingent Diſaſter of their own toa judicial Vengeance, 
and turn all the ordinary Sutfferings and Misfortunes of Humag 
Life into' fatal Tragedies. 


P 2 Where 
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PWhere have T err'd ? what have I dome amil; 2 
(p). Both What ſhould be done by me that undone is ? 


fo God and 


yy ng But the fanciful Superſtitioniſt accounts every 


with Mr. little Diſtemper in his Body, or Decay in his E- 
Le Fevre ſtate, the Deaths of his Children, and Croſles, 
accom- and Diſappointments in Matters relating to the 
_— Publick, as the immediate Stroaks of God, and 
yes Y the Incurſions of ſome Vindictive Dumon. And 
” - therefore he dares not attempt to remove or re- 
oO our 4s . p 

own yut- lieve his Diſaſters, or to uſe the leaſt Remedy, 
gar Ex- Or oppoſe himſelf to them, for tear he ſhould 
preſſion. ſeem to ſtruggle with God, or to make Refſi- 
Indeed, ſtance under Corre&tion. If he be ſick, he 
Yu he Phyſician ; if he be i 

5s proper- 'Pruſts away the Phyſician ; it he be in any 
Iy the Grief, he ſhuts out the Philoſopher, that would 
Name of comfort and adviſe him : Let* me alone, faith he, 
ms Wy to pay for my Sins, I am a curſt and vile Offender, 
pira I; but 44 deteſtable (p) both ro.God and Angels; Burt ſup- 
- of their Poſe a Man unperſwaded of a Divinity, tn never 
Office. fo great Sorrow and Trouble, you may yet pol- 
(P Wip? fibly (4) wipe away his Tears, cut his Hair, and 
ng = , force away his Mourning ; but how will you 
bis Fe, come 2t this Superſtitious Penitentiary, either to 
So 1 have ſpeak to him, or to bring him any Reliet ? He 
choſe to fits him down without Doors in Sack-cloth, or 
render it y,,2pt up in foul and naſty Rags; yea, many 


—_ times rowls himſelf naked in Mire, repeating o- 


Ze Fevres 

conje&ture» That 2,7:52zZaz, ſhould be read for 2muatar, Tt is 
very well known, that the Hare was ſometimes let grow in 
Mourning, but carleſly and untrim'd, Plantius renders it truly 3 
Lacrymas fiftere & abſlergere poſis, capilum etiam tondere & rejtem 
adimere. 
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ver I know ro: what Sins and Tranſgrefſions of 
his own ; as how he did eat this thing, and drink 
rother thing, or went away prohibited him by 
his Genius. But ſuppoſe all goes well with 
him, and he be now at his beſt, and moſt rem- 
perate Devotions ; you ſhall even then find him 
fitting down in the midſt of his Houſe all be- 
charmed, and beſpell'd with a parcel of Old 
Women about him, tugging all they can light 
on, and hanging it upon him, as (to uſe an Ex- 
preſſion of Bions)) upon ſome Nail or Pegg, It 
1s reported of Teribazus, that being ſeized” by the 
Perfians, he drew out his Cimeter, and being a 
very ſtout Perſon, defended himſelf bravely ; 
but when they cryed our and told him, he was 
apprehended by the Kings Order, and immedi- 
ately put up his Sword, and preſented his 
Hands to be bound. Is not this the very Caſe 
of the Superſtitious? Others can oppoſe their 
Misfortunes, repel their 'Froubles, and furniſh 
themſelves with Retreats, or Means of _—_— 


, the Stroke of things not under the diſpoſe © 


their Wills ; but the Superſtitious Perſon with- 
out any Bodies ſpeaking to him, but meerly upon 
his own telling himſelf ro the purpoſe follow- 
ing : This thou undergoeſt, vile Wretch, by the 
Direction of Providence, and by Heavens juſt 
Appointment ; immediately caſts away all Hope, 
ſurrenders himſelf up, and ſhuns and affronts 
his Friends that would relieve him : Thus do 
theſe ſottiſh Fears oftentimes canvert tolerable 
Evils into fatal and inſupportable ones, The 
ancient Midas (as the Story goes of him) be- 
ing much troubled and diſquieted by certain 
Dreams, grew ſo melancholy thereupon that 
he made himſelf away by drinking of Bulls 

(neu = Blood, 
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Blood. AriſlodemusRing of Meſſi- 
 (r) Betwixt the Lacedemo- ,,when a War broke out!r)be- 
nians and the Meſſineſes, T he twixt the Lacedemonians and 
Gre ek Text _ thus © the Meſſineſſes, upon ſome Dogs 
To Tegs Memes TOAYG, powling like Wolves, and 
Where AXylander reads, for oO , : 
Mectyles z Aazaduruerfar. Graſs coming up about his An- 
But it ſhould be thus amend. ceſtors Domeſtick Altar, and 
&d ; & 76 Tov Aaxadzi- his Divines prefaging ill upon 
wore res Merowhes moxi- Its fell into ſuch a Fit cf Sul- 
ug. | lenneſs . and Deſpair, that he 
dew himſelf, And p@thaps it 
had been as well if the Athenian General Nicias 
had been eaſed of his Folly the fame way, that 
Midas and Ariſtodemus were, as to have fat ſtill 
for fear of a Lunar. Eclipſe, while he was in- 
veſted by an Enemy ; and fo be himſelf, toge- 
ther with an Army of forty thouſand Men (that 
were all either ſlain or taken) made a Priſoner, 
and dying ingloriouſly. "There was nothing 
formidable in the Incerpoſition of the Earth be- 
twixt the Sun and the Moon ; neither was there 
(ſ) 4A Any thing dreadful in a Shadows meeting the 
2he time Moon (+) at the time of an Engagement : no, 
of an En, te Dreadtulneſs lay here, That ths Darkneſs of 
gagement, Ignorance ſhould blind and befool a Mans 
Xylander 'Reaſon at a time when he had moſt occaſion to 
reads for uſe it. 1 
< Tale 
Toy, o» ware wetedoy, and expounds it of the Revo- 
lutions of the Celeſtial Bodies ; but I doubt not but it ſhould be 
19499 mroayus, according to my Verfion, Xylander himſelf 


hath theſe Words in his Notes, Izterpres in belli opportunitate, 
Peſcio quid ſequutus. [4 k 


(#) The 
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(t) The Seas begin in Azure Rods to lie ; 
A teeming Cloud of Pi:ch hangs on the Skie, 
Right ore Gyre Rechs, there is a Tempeſt nigh. 


with the Aldine and 224! Editions, TAzukeo a dots, for Tazut 
Yea Beads ; which helices its Non-ſence, is followed by none of 
the Verſions, Likewiſe for Ws my, I put Wpay, AS Xylander 
found it in his Copy, with -z7p@y, added in the Margin. Gyre 
where the Rocks that Ajax, Son of Oilens was ſplit upon, 


Which 2s ſoon as the Pilot ſees, he falls ta 
his Prayers, and invokes his Tutelar D.emons, 
but neglects not in the mean time to hold to 
the Rudder, and let down the Main-yard ; and 
ſo, 


By. gathering in his Sails, with mighty pain, 
Eſcapes the Hell-pits of the raging Main. 


Heſiod dire&ts his Husband-man , before he 
either Plow or Sow, to pray to the Terreſtrial 
Fove, and the Venerable Ceres, but with his 
Hand upon the Plow-Tail. Homer acquaints us, 
how 4jax, being to engage in a ſingle Combar 
with Hefor, bad the Grecians pray to the Gods 
for him ; and while they were at their Devoti- 
ons, he was a putting on his Armor. Likewiſe 
after Agamennon had thus prepared his Souldiers 
for the Fight ; 


Each make his Spear to glitter as the Sun, 
Each fee his Warlike Target well hung on. 


He thea prayed ; 
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(t) The 
Szas begin 
in Azure. 
Rods to 
Iy2. I read 
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Grant me great Jove to threw down Priam's Hope. 


For God is the Brave Man's Hope, and not 
the Cowards Excuſe. The Jews indeed once 
fate on their Tails, it being forſooth their Sab- 
bath Day, and ſuffered their Enemies to rear 
their Scaling- Ladders, and make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of their Walls, and fo lay ftill until they 
were all caught like ſo many Trouts in the Drag- 
Net of their own Superſtition. Such then is the 
Behaviour of Superſtition, in times of Adverſity, 
_ andin things out of the Power of Man's Will. 
Nor doth it a jot excel Atheiſm in the more a- 
preeable and pleaſurable part of our Lives: 
Now what we eſteem the moſt agreeable things 
in . Human Life, is our. Holy Days, Temple- 
Feaſts,” Initiatings, Proceſſhonings, with our pub- 
lick Prayers, and Solemn Devotions. Mark we 
now the Atheiſts Behaviour here : he laughs at all 
that's done, with a frantick and fatal Laughter 
indeed, and now and then whiſpers to a Conh- 
dent of his : The Devil is -4n theſe People ſure, - that 
can imagine Ged can be taken with theſe Fooleries ; 
and this -4s the worſt of nis Diſaſters. Bur now 
the ignorant Devote would fain be pleaſant and 
gay, but cannot for his" Heart, The whole 
Town is filled with Odours of Incenſe and Per- 
fumes, while his poor Soul is entertained with an 
uncomfortable Mixture of Hymns and Sighs. 
He looks pale with a Garland on his Head, he 
Sacrifices and Fears, Prays with. a fapltring 
'Fongue,and offers Incenfe with a trembling Hand. 
In a Word, he utterly battles that Tying of Py- 
thagoras, That we are then beſt when we come near the 
feds, For the SuperſTinpus Perſon is then in ” 

| Wor 
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worſt and moſt pitiful Condition, when he ap- 
proaches the Temples and Oratories of the Gods. 
So that I cannor but wonder at thoſe that charge 
Atheiſm with impiety, and in the. mean time, ac- 
quit Superſtition: When Anaxagoras was in- 
dicted of Blaſphemy, for having athrmed the 
Sun to be a red hot Stone ; yet the K:mmerians 
were never much blamed for denying his being. 
What? is he that holds there is no God, guil- 
ty of Jmpiety? and is not he that deſcribes 
him as the Superſtitious do , much more 
Guilty 

I, for my own part, had much rather People 
ſhould fay of me, that there neither is, nor ever 
was ſuch a Man as Plutarch, than they ſhould ſay, 
Plutarch is an unſteady, fickle, froward, vindictive, 
and touchy Fellow. If you invite others to Sup 
with you, and chance to leaye out Plutarch ; or if 
ſome Buſineſs falls out that you cannot wait at 
his Noor with the Morning Salute ; or if when 
you meet him, you don't ſpeak to him, he'l fa- 
{ten upon you ſowe where with his Teeth, and 
bite the Part through, or catch one of your 
Children and cane him, or turn his Beaſt into 
your Corn, and ſpoil your Crop. When Timo- 
thy the Muſician, was one day f{inging at Athens 
an Hymn to Diana, in which, among other 


things, was this, 


Mad, raving, tearing, foaming Deity. 


Kineſias, the Lyrich, Poet, ſtood up from the midi(t 
of the Spectators, and ſpoke aloud, T wiſh thee 
with all my Heart ſuch a Goddeſs ta thy Daughter, Tis 
mothy. Such like, nay, worſe are the Conceits of 


as Superſtitious abou this Goddeſs Diana. 


() Thou 
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(u) Thou {(u) Thou diſt on the Bed-cloaths jump, 
dof on the And there lieft like @ Lump : 

rank This Thou diſt tantalize the Bride, 

remarka- When love's Charms by thee are tyd : 
ble Pal- Thou look'ſt grim, and full of dread, 
ſage 1s When thou walkſt to find the Dead. 

= _ Thou down Chairs and Tables rumbl ſt, 
by Xylan- Wren with Oberon thou tumb/t. 


der in his ; 
Verſion, as unintelligible 3 Cruſerius, Plantins, Amiot, and Le Fevre 
have made perfe& Non-ſence of it. The Words are theſe ; 


aire #41 ds aſyva; diteoe, airs 9h: eve rwateeTh, airy 1g. 
Eine main dy myveuiva ton \ Its, aire x ch Term dy 
2233 $UATELTY mans uv 2, Th WuLA SLY alt 0014 /TAEN 268 0, I 
read them thus ; aims xy dumyra; ditam, Ts 1) MX, 
ya kya our, Ul TE Xive vileds waldou ay mpugutye NA 9;y 
Is x, 1% Term Juv 19.94 wereuo (Mmawmutye, md TANG/1Ya (9 
ovuansx dos, By which may be ſeen how little Variation I 
haye made. "Aumeogv as was in Xylanders Copy inſtead of 7 
&ſ55va;, I need not add, That reiwes Nignifies as well a three 
Legg'd Table, as a Trivet. Some Difficulty I confeſs there is 
in the Word ,, Seuareva;, but however I take it for a 
Stone or Prop under the Tables Foot in poor Mens Houſes, 
from the {imple Word tw ; and perhaps igualeva, xr 
Seewd]evo, and x2.55; uarever; ſhould be added to Stephens 
Theſaurus of the Greck Tongue, where they are wanting, 


Nor have they any milder Sentiments of Apol- 
lv, Funo, or Venus: for they are equally ſcared 
with them all. Alas ! what could poor Niobe e- 
ver fay, that could be fo refleing upon the Ho- 
nour of Latona, as that which Superſtition makes 
Fools believe of her ? The Lady it ſeems had gj- 


ver her ſome hard Words, for which ſhe fairly 
ſhot her. | | 


« C 
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Six Daughters and fix Sons when in their Prime. 


So implacable was ſhe, and infatiate wirh the 
Calamities of another. Now if this Goddeſs was 
really thus Cholerick and Vinditive, and fo 
highly incenſt with bad Language, and had not 
the Wiſdom to ſmile at human Frailty and Ig- 
norance, but ſuffered her ſelf to be thus tranſ- 
ported with Pzffion ; I much marvel ſhe did not 
ſhoot them too, that told this cruel Story 
of her, and charged her both in Speech and 
Wriing with ſo much Spleen and Rancour, 
We oft accuſe Queen Hecuba of barbarous and 
ſavage Bitterneſs for having once ſaid in Ho- 
mer 3 


Wheuld God T had his Liver *twixt my Teeth. 


Yet the Superſtitious believe, if a Man taſte of 
a Minnow or Bleak (w) the Syrian Goddeſs will i The 
eat his Shins through, fill his Body with Sores, AG 


wil] eat his 
Shin through, Fiſh (The Phyſician tells us) are at beft but of an 
Ilaudable Concoftion; no wonder then, if in ſo warm a Clime as 
Syria, they putrifie the Blood, By the Syrian Goddeſs, is meant 
the Moon, called by the Phenicians Aftaroth, and the Queen of 
Heaven ; and by our Anceſtors, Eater and Frigz, Hironymus 
Velſchins, would have this eating of Shins, to relate to the Yenz 
Medinenfis, treated of by Avicen; which is a ſmall Worm like a 
Thread, ſometimes near half a Yard in length, which if it be not 
carefully drawn out by a skilful Chirurgeon, will ina little time 
mortifie the Leg. 

However, this we may be ſare of, that as the ignorant Pagans 
lookt upon the Heavenly Bodies as rot only Animals, but as 
Gods: fa they fooliſhly apply'd their general Influence to Particu- 
lar EffeQts; and ſo ſet almoft all Natural Efficiencies upen the ſcore 


of their Aftrological Religion. 


and 


Of Super/tition, . Vol 1, 
and diffolve his Liver. Is it a Sin then to ſpeak a- 
- miſs of the Gods? and is it not to think amiſs of 
them? And is not thinking the cauſe of ſpeaking 
ill? For the only reaſon of our Diſlike to De- 
traction is, becauſe we look upon it as a To- 
ken of ill-will to us ; and we therefore take thole 
for our Enemies that miſcrepreſent us, becauſe we 
look upon them as untruſty and difaftected. You 
ſee then what the Superſtitious think of the Dj- 
vinity, while they fancy the Gods ſuch heady, 
faithleſs, fickle, revengeful, cruel and frerful 
things. The conſequence of which is, 'That the 
Superſtitious Perſon muſt needs at once both fear 
and hate them. And indeed, how can he other- 
wiſe chooſe, whilſt he thinks the greateſt Calami- 
ties he either doth now, or muſt hereafter under- 
- £0, are wholly owing to them? Now he that 
both hates and fears the Gods, muſt of neceſfiry 
be their Enemy. And if he trembles, - fears, 
proſtrates, ſacrifices, and (its perpetually in their 
Temples, that is no marvel at all: For the very 
worſt of Tyrants are complemented and attend- 
ed ; yea, have Statues of Gold erected to them; 
but are nevertheleſs hated in private for all 
that. Hermolaus waited on Alexander, and Pau- 
fſanius was of Philips Guard, and fo was Che- 
rea of Caligula's ; yet every one of thele faid, 
I warrant you, in his Heart as he went 17 


long ; 


Had I a Power as my Will is good, 
Know this bold Tyrant, 1 would have thy Blood. 


The Atheilt believes there are no Gods; the 
Superſtitious would have none, but is a Belies 


ver againſt his Will, and would be an —_ 
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if he durſt ; and be as glad to eaſe himſelf of 
the Burthen of his Fear, as Tantalus would be 
to ſlip his Head from under the great Stone that 
hangs over him, and would bleſs the Condition 
of the Atheiſt, as abſolute Freedom, compared 
with his own. Indeed, the Superltitious is an 
Atheiſt in his Heart; bur is too much a Coward 
to think as he is inclined: Moreover, Athei/m 
hath no hand at all in Superſtition ; but Superſti- 
tion, 2s it gave Atheiſm its firſt Birth, fo it ſerves 
it ever {ince, it being the beſt Apology it can 
make for it ſelf ; which although-.it be neither 
a good nor a fair one, yet is it the moſt ſpeci- 
ous and colorable. For Men were not at firſt 
made Atheiſts by any Fault they found in the 
Heavens, or Stars, or Seaſons of the Year yz or 
in thoſe Revolutions or Motions of the Sun a- 
bout the Earth that make the Day arid Night ; 
for yet by obſerving any Miſtake or Diſorder, 


either in the Breeding of Animals, or the Pro- 


duction of Fruits. No, it was the uncouth Acti- 
ons, and ridiculous and ſenſlefs Paſfons of Su. 
perſtition ; her canting Words, her fooliſh Ge- 
ſtures, her Charms, her Magick , her freekiſh 
Proceifions, her Tabourings, her foul Expiati- 
ons, her vile Methods of Purgation, and her bar- 
barous and inhumane Penances, ard Bernirings at 
the Temples; it was theſe, I fay, that gave oc- 
caſion to many to affirm, it would be far hap- 
pier there were no Gods art all, than ſuch as are 
pleaſed and delighted with ſuch fantaſtical Toys, 
and that thus abuſe their Votaries, and are in- 
cenſed and pacified with 'Trifles. Had it not 
been much better for the ſo much famed Gals 
and Scythians, they had neither thought nor ima- 
gined, nor heard any thing of their Gods, than 

to 
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to have believed them, ſuch as would be pleaſ: 

ed with the Blood of Human Sacrifices ; and 
(x) ACri- that accounted ſuch for the moſt compleat and 
rias, or 4 meritorious of Expiations? How much better 
Diagoras. had it been for the Carthaginians, it they had had 
aan either (x) a Critias, or a Diagoras for their firſt 

s of | ; rags 19 

Opinion, -2W-maker, that ſo they might have believed 
That The- neither God nor Spirits, than to make ſuch Of. 
odorus ferings to Saturn as they made ? not ſuch as Em- 
_ pedocles ſpeaks of, where he thus touches the Sa- 
for Cri1z. Tihces of Bealts : 
FTA 
(y) The (y) The Sire his Child,when in firange form he's caught, 
= 7 -# Firſt prais'd, then kglifd it for bis God: great Sot | 
The Opi- 
nion of Traſmigration is (as I beleive) almoſt wholly owing 
to thoſe dark and Magical PraQtices of turning Men into (e- 
yeral Shapes, which was ſo familiar in the E2# in Ancient 
Times, and is ſtill where Witchcraft and Diabolical Illnafions 
are in uſe, See Herodotus in his Melpomene. 


But they knowingly and wittingly themſelves 
(z) Devo. (3) devoted their own Children ; and they that 
ted their - had none of their own, bought ſome. poor People, 
— wig and then facrificed them like Lambs or Pidgeons, 
H ey ny the poor Mother ſtanding by the while, without 
both the Either a Sigh or a Tear : and if by chance ſhe 
exadteſt fetcht a Sigh, or let fall a Tear, ſhe loft the 
and moſt Price of her Child, and it was nevertheleſs fa- 


Aur'- crificed. All the places round the Image, were 


tick 1)e- - P _ . * R 
ſcription 1 the mean time filled with the noiſe of Hau- 
of tic 


Scripture-Cuſtom of offering Children to' Moloch, of any that 
I remember to have met with. | 


boys 


Vol. 


boys and 'Tabors, to drown 
the poor Infants Crying. 
Suppoſe we now the Typhons 
and Giants ſhould depoſe the 
Gods, and make themſclves 
Maſters of Mankind , what 
fort of 'Sacrifices, think you, 
would they expect ? or what 
other Expiations would .they 
require? King MXerxes his 
Queen, Amiſtris, buried 
twelve Men alive, as a Sa- 
crince to Pluto, to prolong 
her own Lite; and yet Plato 
faith, (a) This God is call- 
ed in Greek Hades, becauſe 
he is Placid, Wiſe and Weal- 


thy ; and retairis the Souls of - 


Men by Perſwaſion and Ora- 
tory, That great Naturaliſt 
Zenophanes, ſeeing the /gypri- 
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(a)This God is called in Greek 
Hades, becauſe he is placid, 
Wiſe and Weahiby. He is Nam- 
ed alſo Ades and Aidoneus, and 
15 the very ſame with the Go- 
thick Odin, er Woden, who way 
their Evil God, and prefided 
over War; Famine and Death, 
He had his Name from the 
Gothick and Saxon Word Eod, 
or Eul, which fignifies Good 
and Rich; anſwerable to the 
Greek Pluton, and the Latin 
Dis. Indeed, he was no other 
than Sol Terreſtris, the Night- 
Sun; as Proſerpinz was the 
Moon ſet, For it was the 
Fancy of the rude Antiquity, 
That the Sun and Moon did a- 
light upon the Earth when 
they went down, and fo turn- 
ed into Hobgoblins,aud walk'd 
until break of Day. 


ans beating their Breaſts, and lamenting at the ſo- 

lemn times of their Devotions, gave them this 
pertinent and ſeaſonable Admonition. /b) It they (41 jf zþ,y 
are Gods, faid he, don't cry for them ; and if are Gods. 
they are Men, dortt ſacrifice to them. "There is He takes 


certainly no Infirmity belonging to us, 


that ej. 9ccaſion 
here, un- 


ther contains ſuch a multiplicity of Errors and fond 4... ?4. 


Perſon of 


that great Philoſopher Xenophanes,to infinuate his Opinion, of the 


Myſteries and publick Worſhip then in vogue. 


Indeed, the 


whole Pagan Superſtition, as St. Paul well notes, was pzrformed 

to certain Demonza, which every Word is expounded by Foſephas, 

who was both a Learned Man, and a great Prieſt, by 14Ka w 

Erlogroy Tye wars, That is, The Souls of little dirty Knaves, 

a delight even aftcr their Deaths, to cheat and abuſe Man- 
ind, 


Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, or that conſiſts of ſuch incongruous and 
incoherent - Opinions, as this of Superſtition doth, 
It behoves ys therefore to do our utmoſt to eſcape 
it ; but withal, we muſt ſee we do it ſafely and 

rudently ; and not run raſhly and inconſ{iderate- 
y, as People do from the Incurſions of Robbers, 
or from Fire, and fall into bewildred and untrod- 
den Paths full of Pits and Precipices. For ſo 
ſome, while they would avoid Superſtition, leap 
over the Golden mean of true Piety, into the 


harſh and courſe Extream of Azhbei/m. 


Phitarch's Morals : 
Vol; I: 
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The Apothegs, br Remarkable Sayings of 
ings and great Communiders. 


By E. Hinton, of Witney # Oxfordſhire. 


Plutarch # T rajan the Emperor, wiſheth 
-Proſperity. 


it no leſs Royal and Bountiful, kind- 
Dy and chearfally to accept ſmall, then 
to make great Preſents ; when he was in a Pro- 
greſs, and a common Country _ Laborer, having 
nothing elſe; rook up Water with both his Hands 
out of a River, and preſented-it to him ; he ſimi 
ed, and received jt pleaſantly, meaſuring the 
Kindneſs, not by. the' Value of the Gift, bur by 
the  Aﬀection of ahe, Giver. , And Lycurgus or- 
dained in Sparta yery cheap Sacrifices, that they 
might always worſhip the Gods => and ealt- 
Is with ſuch things.as were at hand. . Upon the 
lame account, when I bring a mean and ſlender 
Preſent, of the common Firſt-fruits of Philoſo- 


A Reaxerxes Kiog of Perſia (O Calar Tr- — 
| jan, the greateſt of- Princes) —_ 


Courte- 
ous. 


phy; accept allo” (I beſeech* you) with the fame - 
kJ Q 


Caiidot, 


226 The Apothegms of Kings and great Commanders. Vol 
Candor, theſe ſhort and ſmart Memorials, if they 

may contribute .any-thing to_the Knowledge of 
Uſage. the Miners ard Difpoſittons bPGreat-Men, which 
are more apparent in their Words, than in their 
Actions. My former T'teatife contains the Lives 
of the moſt Eminent Princes, Law- givers, and 
Generals, both Romans and Grecians ; but many 
of their Ations admit a mixture of Fortline ; 


whereas ſuch Speeches and Anſwers as happened 
anxdft ther Aitnploymakis; Paſfous- and: Xvents, 
afford us zz 2 Tpaking:Gob) a-Gear; Diſco 
very of each particular Temper and Diſpoſition, 
Accandir 7  Perſian,. to ſich as won- 
dred UAE A CAL like & Bf Mais; dad 

et-was unſuccesful in.his Deſigns ; replied, I ny 
ro abt Mates of wy Writs; Bok $46 j 


e 
King Wil ob 
tune have Power oves wy Aftnohs. In the former 
Treatiſe, Speeches and Actions are mingled toge- 
ther, .and require a Reader that is at leiſure; but 


| 
Specimen. Th. this, the Speeches, as rhe Seeds and Subſtance , 
of thoſe Liv being plices by themſelves, ill | ! 
©) Hot "think)' be tedious ''ro, you;, While" in 4 
' thort, Yo "rake a Review bf many memorable [ 
greg: ; 
- Orud zl : "Phe Pofitnr affeft ſuch'as || * 
'are HaWk Nos'd, ad think thera moſt Beauriful, 
becauſe Cyr, the oft beloved of rheir Kings, was f| © 
of that Shape.. "Cy/4s' faid, Thofe rhat would not do g 
geod fot” Hhemfelves, ought to * be compelled to < || ® 
good for athers.. © and thir no Both) oupht to govern, la 
unleſs he was berrer than rhoſe Þs governed. When || ® 
the Perſians were defirous to exchange their hilly ra 
and rocky, fora plain and f6ft'Coumry, he would Þ ** 
nor faffer them ; faying, Thar both the Seeds of > 
Become Plants, and the Lives of Men, reſemble the Soft they he 


like £0, inh abit. 
| DARIUS. 
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DARIUS. Darius the - Father of Xerxes 


praiſed himſelf for his Preſence of Mind in Bartels Prudence. 


and Dangers, When he laid a Tax upon his 
Subjefts, he ſummoned his Lieutenants, and asked 
them, Whether rhe Tax was burthenſome or no ? 
when they told him it was moderate, he com- 
manded them to pay half as much as was at hrſt 
demanded. As he was opening a Pomegranate, 


one asked him, What it was, of which'he would 


with for a Number \<qual to: the Seeds theredf ? 
He ſaid, of Zopyrus's, who was a Loyal Perſon, 


and his Friend. "This' Zopyrus, after he had 


maimed himſelf, by cutting off his' Noſe and 
Ears, beguiled the Babylonians ; and being entruft- 
ed by them, betrayed the Ciry to Darins; who 
often ſaid, That he would not have Lopirus atbed 
to garn an hundred Baby lons. | 

| S EMIRAMIS. Semirams Built '2 Monu- 
ment for her ſelf, 'with this Inſcription : Mhat- 
tver King wants Treaſure, if he open thu Tomb he 
may be ſatified. Darms therefore opening it, found 


to Treaſure, but another Inſcription of this im- 
port : If thou waſt not a tvicked Perſon, and of inſa- 


tiable Covetouſneſs, thou wouldſt not diſturb the Manſi- 
ons of the . Dead. 

' XERXES. Artrimenes coming out of Baftrid 
2 a Rival with his Brother Xerxes, the Son of 
Derius, for the Kingdom ; Xerxes ſent Preſents to 
him, commanding thoſe that brought them, to 
we With theſe your Brother Xerxes now honours you ; 

wha if be chance to be proclaimed King, you ſhall be 
the next Perſon to himſelf in the: Kingdom. - When 
Xerxes was declared King,  Arimenes immediately 


&d him Homage, and- placed\ the Crown upon his Worihip- 
Head ; -and Xerxes gave him the next place to Ped him- 


himſelf Being offended with the Dabylonians, 
Q. 2 who 


Diſmiſſed 
them, 


Darius, 
Thirty 
thouſand 
Pieces of 
Gold; 
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who rebelled, and having overcome them, he 


forbid them Weapons, but commanded they 
ſhould practiſe Singing, and playing on the Flute ; 
keep Brothel-Houſes and Taverns, and wear large 
Coats, He refuſed to eat Aztick Figs that were 
brought to be ſold, until (faid he) we have Con- 
quered the , Country that doth produce them. 
When he caught ſome Grecian Scouts in his Camp, 
he did them no harm, but having allowed them 
to view his Army as much as they pleaſed, be lee 
them go. | , 
ARTAXERXES. Artaxerxes, the Son of Xerxes, 
firnamed Long-hand, becauſe he had one Hand 
longer than the other; ſaid, It was more Kingh to 
add, than to take away, He firſt gave leave to 
thoſe that hunted with him, if they would, and 


ſaw occaſion, to throw their Darts before him. 


He alſo firſt ordained that Puniſhment for his No- 
bles: who had offended, that being ftript, their 
Garments ſhould be ſcourged inſtead of their Bo- 
dies; and: whereas their Hair ſhould have been 
plucked off, that the ſame ſhould be imitated on 
their Coronets. When Satibarzanes his Chamber- 
lain petitioned him in an unjuſt Matter, and he 
underſtood he did it to gain Thirty thouſand Piece! 
of Money, he ordered his Treaſurer to bring the 
ſaid Sum, and gave them to him ; faying, O Sati 
barZzanes ! take it, for when I have given you thi, 1 
ſhall not be poorer, but I bad been more unjuſt if I had 
granted. your. Petition. | 

CIRUS the Tounger. Cyrus the Younger per- 


. ſwading the Lacedemonians to fide with him in the 


/ War ; faid,. He had a ſtronger Heart than bis Bre 


ther, and could drink, more Wine unmixt than he, and 
bear it better. That bis Brother, when he - Hunted 


could ſcarce fit his: Horſe:; or when ill News arrived 
| bs 
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br Throne, he exhorted them to ſend him Men, pro» 
miſing he would give to Foot-men, Horſes 5; to Horſe= 


men, Chariots; to thoſe that had Farms, Villages ; 


and thaſe that poſſeſſed Villages, he would make Lords of 


Cities : And that he woold give them Gold and Silver, 
not by Tale, but by Weight. 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON. Artaxerxes 
his Brother, called Mnemon, did not only give very 
free and patient Acceſs to any that mer, or would 
ſpeak with him, but commanded the Queen his 
Wife to draw the Curtains of the Chariot, that 
Petitioners might have the fame Acceſs to her alſo. 
When a poor Man preſented him wich a very fair 
and great Apple : By the Sun (ſaid he) 'ti my Opi- 
nion, if thy Perſon were entruſted with a ſmall City, 
be would make it great. In his Flight, when his 
Carriages were plundered, and he was forced to 
eat dry Figs, and Barley-Bread ; Of how preat 
Pleaſure ( (aid he) have I hitherto lived ignorant ? 

PARTS ATIS. Paryſats, the Mother of Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes, adviſed him that would diſcourſe 
freely with the King, to uſe filken Words. 

ORONTES. Orontes, King Artaxerxes his Son 


. in Law, falling into Diſgrace, and being Con- 


demned, laid, As Arithmeticians count ſometimes 
Myriads on their Fingers, ſometimes Unites only ; in 
like manner the Favorites of Kings, ſometimes can do 
every thing with them, ſometimes little or nothing. 
MEMNON. Memnon, one of King Darius his. 


Mindful, 


Generals againſt Alexander , when a Mercenary Common. 


Souldier exceſſively and impudently reviled Alex- 


ender, he ſtruck him with his Spear ; adding, Þ Friend. 


pay you, that you may fight againſt Alexander, not 

that you ſhould reproach him. 
EGIPTIAN KINGS. The Egyptian Kings, aC- 
cording unto their Law, Swear their Judges that 
Q 3 they 
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they ſhould not obey the King when he com- 


mands them to give an unjuſt Sentence. 
POLTYTS. Poltys King of Thrace, in the Ti6- 
jan War, being follicited both by the Trojan and 
Grecian Embaſladors, adviſed Alexander to reſtore 
Helena, promiling to give him two beautiful Wo- 
men for her. 

TERES. Teres, the Father of Sitalces, (aid, 
When he was out of the Army, and had nothing to 
ao, he thought there was no difference between him 
and hy Grooms. 

COTTS. Cotys, to one that gave him a Leopard, 
gave him a Lien for it : he was naturally prone to 
Anger, and ſeverely puniſhed the Miſcarriages of 
his Servants. When a Stranger brought him 
ſome Earthen Veſſels, thin and brittle, but deli- 
cately ſhaped, and admirably adorned . with 
Sculptures ; he requited the Stranger for them, 
and then brake them all in pieces : Leſt (ſaid he) 
my Paſſion ſhould provoke me to puniſh exceſſively theſe 
that ſhould break them. 

IDATHYRSUS. Idathyrſus, King of Scythia, 
whert Darius invaded him, follicited the Ionian 
'F'yrants, rhat they would aflert their Liberty, by 
breaking down the Bridge that was made over 
Ifter ; which they refuſing ro do, becauſe they 
had ſworn fealty to Darius, he called them Good, 
honeſt, lazy Slaves. 

ATEAS, Areas wrote to Philip, Tou Reign over 
the Macedonians, Men that have learned Fighting ; 
and TI over the Scythians, which can fight with Huw 
ger and Thirſt. As he was rubbing his Horſ, 
turning to the Embaſſadors of Philip, he asked 
whether Philip did ſo or no? He took Jſmeris 
an excellent Piper Priſoner, and commanded 
him to play, and when others admired _ he 
me ; wore 
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ſwore _ it was more pleaſant to hear a Horſe 
Neigh. | 

SCILURUS. Scilurus on his Death-bed, being 
about t2 leave fourſcore Sons ſurviving, offered a 
Bundle of Darts to each of them, and bid them 
break them : when all refuſed, drawing out one 
by one, he eafily broke them. To teach them, 
if they held together, they would continue ftrong, 
bur if they fell our, and were divided, they 
would become weak, 

GELO. Gelothe Tyrant, after he had overcome 
the Carthaginians at Himera, made Peace with 
them.; and among other Articles, compelied them 
to ſubſcribe this: That they ſhould no more ſacrifice 
their Children to Saturn. He often conducted the 
Syracuſiqns to plant their Fields, as if ir had been 
to War, that the Country might be improved by 
Husbandry, and they might not be corrupted by 
Tdleneſs. When he demanded a Sum of Money 
of the Citizens, and thereupen a Tumult was 
raiſed ; He rold them, He would but borrow: it : 
and after the War was ended, reſtored ir to them 
again. Art a Feaſt, when.a Harp was offered, 
and others, one after another, tuned and play*d 
upon it ; he ſent for his Horſe, and with .an eafie 
Agility, leapt upon him. 

HIERO. Hiero, who ſucceeded Gelo in the Ty- 
rany,' laid, He mas not diſturbed by any that freely 
ſpoke ag ainſt him. He judged thoſe thar revealed a 
Secrer, did an Injury to thoſe ro whom they re- 
vealed ir; for we hate 'not only thoſe who tell, 


' but them alſo that hear what we would not have 


diſtlofed. One upbraided him with his ſtinking 
Breath”; and he blamed his Wife, that never told 
him of it : bur ſhe ſaid, I rhought all Men ſmelr ſo. 
To Xenophanes the Colephonian, who faid, He had 

| Q 4 much 
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eaſily and 
nimbly. 
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auch ado to maintain two Servants ;, but Homer 
(aid he) whom you diſparage, maintains above ten 
Thouſand, although he is dead. He fined Epicharmuz 
the Comedian, for ſpeaking unſeemly when his 
Wife was by. 

DIONISIUS. Dionyſis the Elder, when the 
Publick Orators were choſen by Lot, and his 
Lot was the Letter M. ſaid one to him Meggnoyes, 
You will make a fooliſh Speech, Q Diorylius ! Tor 
are miſtaken, (aid he, Movagyiow, I ſhall be a Mo- 
narch : and as ſoon as his Speech was ended, the 
Hracuſians choſe him General. In the beginning 
of his Tyranny, the Citizens rebelling, befieged 
him ; and his Friends adviſed him to reſign the 
Government, rather than to be taken and {lain by 
them ; bur he ſeeing a Cook butcher an Ox, and 
the Ox immediately fall down dead : Is it not 4 
bateful thing (ſaid he) that for fear of ſo ſhart a 
Death, we ſhould refign ſo great a Government ? His 
Son, who had debauched a Free-mans Wife, ask- 
ed him, Whom he would make by Succeſſor in the 
Government 2 And he in Anger asked his Son, 
Wen he knew him guilty of ſuch a Crime ? But you, 
Sir (reply'd the Son) had not a Thrant for your Fa- 
ther : 5 920r will you (ſaid he) bave a Tyrant for your 
$S Le unleſs you mend your Mamers. And another 
time, going inta his Sons Houſe, and ſecing 
there abundance of Silyer and Gold Plate, -he 
cryed gut, Thou art not capable of being « Tyrant, 
who” haſt made never 4 Friend with all the Plate I 
have given thee. "When he exatted Money of the 
Syracuflans; and they lamenting and beſeechin 
him, pretended they had none ; he till Fong 
moreg, twice ar thrice renewing his Dempnds, un- 
til he heard them Laugh and. Jear at. him, as they 
Went ro and fro i im the Marker-place, and then 


he gave over. Now (faid he) ſince they contenn 
me, it % a ſign they have nothing left, When his 
Mother, being ancient, requeſted him to find a 
Husband for her, I can (faid he) overpower the 
Laws of the City, but I cannot force the Law of Na- 
ture. Although he puniſhed other MalefaQtors 
ſeverely, he favoured ſuch as ſtole Cloaths,:- that 
the Syracuſians might forbear feaſting and Drun- 
ken Clubs. A certain Perſon told him privately, 
. he could ſhew him a way how he might know 
before-hand ſuch as conſpired againſt him : Lee 
us know ( ſaid he) going aſide : Give me ( ſaid the 
Perſon) a Talent, that you may ſeem to know the 
Signs and Tokens of Plotters ; and he gave it him, 
pretending he knew them ; much admiring the 
Subtilty of the Man. Being asked, Whether he 
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was at leiſure ? No (faid he) nor do I ever expeft to Tntend. 


be. Hearing that two young Men very much 
reviled him, and the Tyranny, in their Cups ; 
he invited both of them ro Supper, and perceiv- 
ing that one of them pratled freely and fooliſhly, 
but the other drank warily. and ſparing ; he diſ- 
miſſed the firſt, as a Drunken Fellow, whoſe 
Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine ; and pur 
the other to Death, as a diſaftefted and reſolved 
Traytor. Some blaming him for rewarding and 
preferring a Wicked Man, and one hated by the 
Citizens ; I would have (ſaid he) ſome body hated 
more than my ſelf. When he gave Preſents to the 
Embaſſadors of Corinth, and they refufed them, 
cauſe their Law forbid them to receive Gifts 
from a Prince to whom they were ſent in Embaſ- 
ſy: he ſaid, They did very ill. to deſtroy the only Ad- 
vantage of Tyranny : And to declare, That it was 
dangerous to receive @ Kindneſs from a Tyrant, Hear- 
ing that a Cltizen had buried a quantity of Gold 
in 
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anuch ado to maintain two Servants ;, but Homer 
(&aid he) whom you diſparage, maintains above ten 
Thouſand, although he is dead. He fined Epicharmus 
the Comedian, for ſpeaking unſeemly when his 
Wife was by. 

DIONISIUS. Dionyſius the Elder, when the 
Publick Orators were choſen by Lot, and his 
Lot was the Letter M. ſaid one to him Meggaoyes, 
You will make a fooliſh Speech, Q Diorylius ! Tor 
are miſtaken, ſaid he, Movagyow, I ſhall be a Mo- 
warch : and as ſoon as his Speech was ended, the 
Hracuſians choſe him General. In the beginning 
of his Tyranny, the Citizens rebelling, beſieged 
him ; and his Friends adviſed him to reſign the 
Government, rather than to be taken and lain by 
them ; bur he ſeeing a Cook butcher an Ox, and 
the Ox immediately fall: down dead : Is it not 4 
bateful thing (aid he) that for fear of ſo ſhart a 
Death, we ſhould refign ſo great a Government ? His 
Son, who had debauched a Free-mans Wife, ask- 
ed him, Whom he would make by Succeſſor in the 
Government? And he in Anger asked his Son, 
Wen he knew him guilty of ſuch a Crime ? But you, 
Sir (reply'd the Son) had not a Thrant for your Fa- 
ther ; nor will you (ſaid he) bave @ Tyrant for your 
S on, unleſs you mend your Mamers. And another 
time, going inta his Sons Houſe, and ſeeing 
there abundance of Silyer and Gold Plate, -he 
cryed out, Thou art not capable of being P4 Tyrant, 
who haſt made never 4 Friend with all the Plate I 
bave given thee. When he exatted Money of the 
Syracuflans, and they + lamenting and beſeeching 
him, pretended they had none 3 he ſtill exadted 
morey, twice ar thrice renewing his Dempnds, un- 
fil he heard chem Laugh and, Jear at. him, as they 
wene | ro and fro i m the Marker-place, and then 
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he gave over. Now (ſaid he) ſince they contemn 
me, it # a ſign they have nothing left, When his 
Mother, being ancient, requelted him to find a 
Husband for her, I can (faid he) overpower the 
Laws of the City, but I cannot force the Law of Na- 
ture. Although he puniſhed other MalefaCtors 
ſeverely, he favoured ſuch as ſtole Cloaths,:- that 
the Syracuſians might forbear feaſting and Drun- 
ken Clubs. A certain Perſon told him privately, 
. he could ſhew him a way how he might know 
before-hand ſuch as conſpired againſt him : Lee 
us know ( ſaid he) going aſide : Give me ( ſaid the 
Perſon) a Talent, that you may ſeem to know the 
Signs and Tokens of Plotters ;, and he gave it him, 
pretending he knew them ; much admiring the 
Subtilty of the Man. Being asked, Whether he 
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was at leiſure? No (faid he) nor do T ever expe to Tntend, 


be. Hearing that two young Men very much 
reviled him, and the "Tyranny, in their Cups ; 
he invited both of them ro Supper, and perceiv- 
ing that one of them pratled freely and fooliſhly, 
but the other drank warily. and ſparing ; he dif- 
miſſed the firſt, as a Drunken Fellow, whoſe 
Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine ; and pur 
the other to Death, as a difaffteted and reſolved 
Traytor. Some blaming him for rewarding and 
preferring a Wicked Man, and one hated by the 
Citizens ; I would have (faid he) ſome body hated 
more than my ſelf. When he gave Preſents tothe 
Embaſladors of Corinth, and they refufed them, 
becauſe their Law forbid them to receive Gifts 
from a Prince to whom they were ſent in Embaſ- 
ſy: he ſaid, They did very ill. to deſtroy the only Ad- 
vantage of Tyranny : And to declare, That it was 
dangerous to receive @ Kindneſs from a Tyrant, Hear- 
ing that a Cltizen had buried a quantity of Gold 


in 
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in his Houſe, he ſent for ir; and when the Party 
removing, to another City, bonght a Farm with 
part of his Treaſure which he had concealed ; 
Dionyfius ſent for him back, and reſtored him the 
reſt of his Gold ; bidding him lay it out, and 
not wake that uſeleſs, which was uſcful to him. 

DIONTSIUS Funinr ſaid, He maintained ma- 
ny Sophiſters ;, not that he a:mired them, but that he 
might be admired for their Sake. When Polycenes 
the Logicjan told him he had baffled him: Ye, 
(faid he) in Words, but IT have convinced you by my © 
Deeds ; for you, leaving your own, attend me and my 
Fortune. When he was diſcharged from his Govern- 
ment,and one asked him,W hat he got by Plato and 
Philoſophy ? He an{wered, That he might bear ſo great 
a Change of Fortune patiently, Being asked how it 
came to paſs, that his Father, a private-and poor 
Man, obtained the Government of Syracuſe ; and 
he, poſleſt of ir, and the Son of- a Tyrant loſt ir. 
My Father, ſaid he, entred upom Aﬀairs when the 
Democracy was hated ; but I, when Tyranny was become 
odious. ''To another that asked him the ſame 
Queſtion, My Father (fajd he) bequeathed to me bu 
Government; but- not by Fortune. 

AGACHOCLES, was the Son of a Potter ; when 
he became Lord, and was proclaimed King of Si- 
cily, he was wont to place Earthen and Golden 
Veſſels together, and ſhew them to young Men, 
telling them, Theſe I made firſt, but now thoſe by my 
Valor and Induſtry. As he was belieging a Ci- 
ty, ſome from the Walls reviled him, ſaying, Da 
you bear, Potter, where will you have Money to pay 
your Souldiers > He gent] y an {lwered, [Ile tell you, if 
T can take thi City : and having taken it by Storm, 
he fold the Priſoners, telling them, If you reproach 
mz again, I will complain to your Maſters. Some In- 


habt- 
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habirants of Ihaca complaining of his Mariners, 
that making a deſcent on the Iſland, they had 
taken away ſome Cattle. But your King (ſaid he) 
came to Sicily, and did not only take away Sheep, but 
put out the Shepherds Eyes, and went hy way. 

DION. Dion, that depoſed Dionyſus from the 
Tyranny, when he heard Callippus, whom of all 
his Friends and Attendants he truſted moſt, con- 
ſpired againſt him, refuſed to queſtion him for it : 
ſaying, It « better for him to die than to live, who muſt 
be trary, not only of hs Enemies, but of bu Friends too. 

ARCHEL AUS. Archelaus, when one of his 
Companions (and none of the beſt) begged a 
Golden Cup of him, he bid the Boy give it Eu- 
ripides; and when the Man wondred at him, Tou 
/ſaid he) are worthy to ask, but he is- worthy to re- 
ceive it without ashing. A prating Barber asked 
him, How he would be Trimmed ? he anſwered, 
In Silence, When Euripides at a Banquet, em- 
braced fair Agatho, and kifled him, being of ripe 
Ape: turning to his Friends, Do not wonder at it 
{laid he) for the Beauty of ſuch as are handſome laſts 
after Autumn. 

Timotheus the Harper receiving of him a 
Reward leſs than his Expectation, twitted him 
for it, not obſcurely ; and once {inging the ſhort 
Verſe of the Chorus : You commend Earth-born $;l- 
ver, direfted-it to him : And Archelaus anſwered 
him again ſinging, But you beg 3t, When one 
ſprinkled Water upon him, and his Friends ag- 
gravated the Crime, Tou are miſtaken, laid he, ke 
d:d not ſprinkle me, but fome other Perſon whom he 
zook me to be. 

PHILIP. Theophraſtus mentions Philip the 
Father of Alexander, to have been, not only greater 
in his Port and Succeſs ; but alſo freer from Luxu- 
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7y than other Kings of his Time. He faid the 
Athenians were happy, if they could find every 
Year ten fit to be Choſen Generals, fince in ma- 
ny Years, he could find bur one fit to be a Ge- 
neral, and that was Parmenio. When he had 
News brought him of divers and eminent Succeſ: 
ſes in one Day, O Fortune ! (faid he) for all theſe 
fo great Kinaneſſes, ds. me ſome ſmall Miſchief. At- 
ter he had conquered Greece, ſome adviſed him to 
place Garriſons in the Cities : No, faid he, I had 
rather be called Merciful a great while, than Lord 4 
little while. His Friends adviſed him to Baniſh a 
Railer his Court: I will not do it, ſaid he, leſt he 
ſhould go about and rail in many Places, Smicythus 
accuſed Nicanor for one that commonly ſpoke evil 
of King Philip; and his Friends adviſed him to 
ſend for him, and puniſh him : Truly (faid he) 
Nicanor # not the worſt of the Macedonians ; we 
oup ht therefore to conſider, whether we have given him 
any Cauſe or n, When, he underſtood therefore 
that Nicanor being {lighted by the King, was 
much afflicted with Poverty ; he ordered a Boon 
ſhould be given him: And when S$-ucythus report: 
ed, that Nicanor was continually abounding in the 
Kings Praiſes ; Tou ſee then (ſaid he) that whether 
we will be well or "ll ſpoken of, i an our own Power. 
He ſaid, He was beholden to the Athenian Orators, 
who, by reproaching him, made him better, both in 
Speech and Behaviour ;, for I will endeavour, both by 
my Words and Aftions, to prove them Lyars. Such 
"Athenians as he took Priſoners in the Fight at Che- 
ronea, he diſmiſed without Ranſom : When they 
alſo demanded their Garments and Quilts, and on 
that account accuſed the Macedonians : Philip laugh» 
ed, and ſaid, Do not ye think theſe Athenians con- 
ceit we beat them at Cockal? In a Fight he _ 
A IR 


his Collar bone, and the Chyrurgeon that had 
him in Cure, requeſted him daily for his Reward : 
Take what you will, ſaid he, for you hate the Key. 
The Collar-bone in Greek. being called a Key. There 
were two Brothers called Both and Either ; per- 
ceiving Either was a good underſtanding buſie 
Fellow ; and Both a filly Fellow, and good for 
little ; He faid, Ezther is Both, and Both is Neither. 
To ſome that adviſed him to deal ſeverely with 
the Athenians : Tou talk, faid he, abſurdly, who per- 
ſwade a Man that ſuffers all things for the ſake of 
Glory, to overthrow the Theatre of Glory. Being Ar- 
bitrator betwixt two wicked Perſons, he command- 
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ed one to Fly out of Macedonia, and the other to Baniſht, 


follow him. Being about to pitch' his Camp in a 
likely Place, and hearing there was no Hay to be 
had for the Cattle : What a Life (faid he) # ours, 
ſince we muſt live according to the Convenience of Aſ> 
ſes! Deſigning to take a ſtrong Fort, which the 
Scouts told him was exceeding difficult and Þnpreg- 


nable: He. asked, Whether it was ſo difficult that, an Tnaccefli» 
Aſs could not come at it loaden with Gold > The At- ble. 


tendants of Laſthenes the Olynthian, being aggriev- 
ed, and complained that ſome of Philips Retinue 
called them 'T raytors : Theſe Macedonians (ſaid he) 
are a rude and clowniſh People, that call a Spade a 
Spade. He exhorted his Son to behave himſelf 
courteoully toward the Macedonians, having an 
Advantage of eſtabliſhing his Power beyond other 
Princes, by having leave to be Popular during 
the Reign. of another. He adviſed him. alſo to 
make Friends of Men of Intereſt. in. the Cities, 
both good and bad, that. afterwards he might 
make uſe of theſe, and ſuppreſs thoſe. - To Phils 
the Theban, who had been his Hoſt, and given 
'bim Entertainment while he remained an Hoſtage 

: at 
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at Thebes, and afterwards refuſed to accept any 
Preſent from-him 5 Do not (faid he) rake from me 
the Title of Invincible, by making me inferior to you 
in Kindneſs and. Bounty. Having taken many Pri- 
{oners, he ſold them, fitting in an uncomely Po- 
ſture, with his Coat gathered up; one of the 
Captives to be fold, cryed 'ont, Spare me, Philip, 
for I am one of your Fathers, and your Friend. When 
Philip asked him, Prithee how, or from mhence ? 
Let me come nearer. (faid he) and ' Ple tell you ; 
when he was come up to him, Let down (faid he) 
your upper Coat a little lower, for you fe undecently : 

whereupon, Let him go (aid Philrp ) in truth he 
kiſheth me well, and is my Friend, though I did ot 
know him. Being: 1nvited to Supper, - he carried 
many he took up —_—_ way along with him ; 
and perceiving his Hoſt troubled {for his Proviſion 
Was - ſufficient) he ſent to eackt of his Friends, 
and bid them reſerve # place for the Cake : They 

believing and expeCting it, eat lictle, and fo to 
Supper was enough - for all." - Tt appeared he 
Frieved much ar the Death of FHipparehus the Em 
bean : when fone budy ſaid, It was time for him 
#% tie : For himſelf "ſkid he) bat he died too ſoon for 
me ; preventing me by bis Death, from returning hin 
the Kindneſs his Friendſhip deſerved. Hearing that 
Alexander blamed him far having Children by e- 
veral Women + Therefore, ſaid he to him; ſarce you 
Þave many Rivals with you for the Kinpdom, be juſt 
and honerable, that you may not receive the Kingdom 


as my Gift, bes by your own Merit. 'He chargett 


him to be obſervatit to Ariſtotle, and ſtudy Philo= 
Jophy : That you may not (laid he) do many things, 
whe then repent of them, as I have done. He made 
one of Antipaters Recommendation, a Judge ; and 


perceiving afterwards, that his Hair and Beard 
were 
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were coloured, he removed him, faying, I could 


not think one that was faithleſs im his Hair, could be 


truſty in his Deeds. As he fate Judge in the Cauſe 
of one Machetus, he fell aſleep, and for want of 
minding his Arguments, gave Judgment againſt 


him : And when he cryed our, I Appeal: being, 


enraged, To whom (laid he) wilt thou Appeal ?' faid 
Machetus, To you your ſeif, O King ! when you are 
awake. to hear me with attention : then Philip rouling, 
and coming to himſelf, and perceiving Macheeus 
was injured, . he did not reverſe the Sentence, but 
paid the Fine himſelf, When  Harpolus, in behalf 
of Crates his Kinſman and intimate Friend, COn- 
demned in an injurious Suit, requeſted him to pay 
the F: ane, and to cauſe the Action to be withs 
drawn, that his Friend might not be reproached : 

It is better (laid he) himſelf * ſhould be reproached up- 
on his own account, than we for him. His Friends 
being enraged, becauſe the Peloponeſi lans, to whom 
he had ſhewn Favour, hiſfſed at him in the ©- 
hmpic Games ; What then (aid he) would they 
have dove, . if i had abuſed them ? Awiking, after 
he had overſl-pr himſelf in the Army ; I ſleps 
(faid he) ſecurely, for Antipater watched. Another 
time, being alleep 'in_the day time, ' while the 
Grecians, fa retfing with impatience, thronged at 
the Gates Do not wonder (faid Parmenio to them) 
if Philip be now aſleep, for while .you- flept he was 
awake. When he corre&ted a Mulician, and dif- 
courſed him concertiing Notes and Inſtruments ; 

the Mulician replyed, Far be that Diſhenour from or 
Majeſty, thou you ſhould underſtand theſe things better 
than I do. While he was at variance with his 
Wife Ohmpia, arid his Son Demaratus the Corinthi- 
an came to him, and he asked. him how the Grec:s- 
ans held together ! > Said Demaratus, 1:1 had need to 


enquire 


Was 2- 
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enquire how the Grecians agree, that agree ſo well 
with your neareſt Relations, Whereupon he let fall 
his Anger, and was reconciled to them. A poor 
old Woman, petitioned and dunn'd him often to 
hear her Cauſe : and he anſwered, I am not at 
leiſure: the old Woman bawl'd out, Do not Reign 
then. He admired the Speech, and immediately 
heard her and others. 

ALEXANDER While Alexander was a 
Boy, Philip had great Succeſs in his Afﬀairs, at 
which he did not rejoyce, but told the Children 

| that were brought up with him,. My Father will 
leave me nothing to- do. The Children anſivered, 
Tour Father gets all this for you. . But what good 
(ith he) will it do me, if I poſſeſs much,: and do 
nothing ? Being nimble and light-footed, his Father 
encouraged him to run.in the Olympick Race : es 
(Aid he) if there be any Kings there to run with me, 
A Wench beirig brought to lie with him late in 
the Evening, he asked, Phy ſhe tarried ſo long ? 
She anſwered, IT fta:d until my Husband mas a bed: 
- and he ſharply reproved his Pages, becauſe through 
their Careleſneſs, he had almoſt committed Adul- 
tery- As he was ſacrificing to the Gods liberally, 
and often offered Frankincenſe ; Leonides his 
School-maſter ſtanding by, ſaid, O Son ! thus ge- 
neroufly will you ſacrifice, when you have conquered the 
Country that bears Frankincenſe. And when he had 
Conquered it, he ſent him this Letter, 1 have ſent 
you an hundred Talents of Frankincenſe and Caſſia, that 
hereafter you may not be niggardly towards the Gods, 
when you underſtand I have conquered the Country in 
which Perfumes grow. The Night before he fought 
at the River Granicus, he exhorted the Macedonsans 
to Sup plentifully,and to bring out All they had, as 
thoſe thar were to Sup the next day at the nncgs 


my Ge ray Perillus, one of. his F riends; 
begoed of him Portions for his Daughters ; and 
he ordered him” to receive hity Talents; and 
when he ſaid, Ter were enough : For you (faid he) 
fo receive, but they are not enough for nie .to give. 
He commanded his Steward to give Angraxchus = 
Philoſopher, as much as he ſhould ask for : 
asheth, faid the Steward, for an humdred hte 
He oth' well (131d he) as hpeving he hath a Friend 
that both can and wiil beſtow ſo much on him. . See» 
ing at Miletum many Statues of Wreſtlers that 
had. gvercome in the Olympick and Pychian Games z 
And where (aid he) were theſe luſty Fellows, when 
the Bai barians A/aulted your City > When Ada 
Queen of Caria was ambitious often to ſend him 
pauſes and "lie ha delicately prepared by the 
beſt Cooks and Artifts: He ſaid, I have better Cooks. 
ConfeCtioners of my own ; viz. my Night-travelling 
for my Dinner, and my Spare Dinner for my Supper. 
All things being prepared for the Fight, his 
Captains asked him, Whether he had any thing 
elſe to command them ? Nothing, {aid he, but that 
the Macedonians ſhould ſhave their Beards : Parme- 
nio wondring at it, Do you not know, ſaid he, there 
# no better Hold in a Fight than the Beard? Wheg 
Darius offered him ten thouſand Talents, and to 
divide Aſia equally with him; I would accept it 
(kid Parmenio } were 1 Alexander : And fo truly 

euld I (faid Alexander) if IT were Parmenio. But 
he an{wered Darius, That the Earth could not beat 
two Sons, nor Aſia two Kings, When he was go- Suffice. 
ing to Fight for the World at Arbela againſt ten Hazard 
undred thouſand Enemies ſet in array againſt * 
him: ſome of his Friends came to him, and.rold 
hm, the Diſcourſe of the Souldiers in their Tents, 
contluditigg That. nothing o the Spoils ſhould 


5. 


Son of Fupirer in- the Temp! 
Adopts, Chief Prieſt : *Tis no wonder, faid he, for Jupiter 
is by Nathre the Father of all, but calls the beſt Men 
bis Sons, When he was wounded with an Ar- 
row im the Ancle, and many ran to him, that 
were wont to call him a God; ſmiling, This #s 
Blovd ({aid he) as you ſee, and not as Homer ſaith, 
Such Humor as diftils from bleſſed Gods. 
that commended the Frugalicy of Antipater, whoſe 
Diet was ſober, and without Luxury : Outwardy 
(faid he) Antipater wears white Cloaths, bnt within 
be is all Purple. In a cold Winter Day, one of 
his Friends invited him to a Banquer, and there 
being a little Fire on a ſmall Hearth, he bid hin 
fetch either Wood or Frankincenſe. 
brought a beautiful ſinging Woman to Suppet 
with him ; with Whote Viſage Alexander being 
taken, asked Antiparridas, Whether ſhe was his 
Mif'or no? and when he confelſed ſhe was : 0 
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be brotghit into the 'Treafary, but they would 
have all- thethfelves: ou-re# me good News, fail 
he, for IT hear the Diſcomſe of Men that intend to 
Fight, an{ not to run away. Several alſo of his 
Cotarmanders came to him, and ſaid, O King ! be 
of good Cottrape, and fear not the Multitude of your 
Enemies, for they will not be able to endure the very 

Set in Ar- Stink of our Sweat. The Army being Marſballed, 

he ſaw a Souldier fitting his Thong to his Jave- 

lin, and disbanded him as a uſelefs Fellow, who 
was fitting his Weapons when he ſhould uſe them. 

As he was reading a Letter from his Mother, 

containing Secrets and Accuſations of Anitipater, 

tron alſo (as he was wont) reading along 

with him, he Tet him alone ;, but having read n 

bver, took his Ring off his Finger, and laid the 

upon his Mouth. Being faluted the 

e of Ammon, by the 


To fome 


Antipatridas 


Villain ! 
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Villain (faid he) rurn her rmmediately out from the 
Banquet. Again, when Caſſander forced a Kits 
from Pytho, a Boy beloved by Eujus the Piper, 
and perceiving Eyus was concerned at it, he was 
extreamly enraged -at Caſſznder, and with a loud 
Voice, It ſeems {ſaid he) no Body muſt be loved for 
zu. When he ſeat fuch of the Macedonians as 
were lick and maimed to the Sea, thev ſhewed 
him one that was in health, and yer ſubſcribed 
his Name among the Sick : being brought into 
the preſence, arid examined, he confeffed he uf 
ed that Pretence for the Love of Telefppa, who 
was going to Sea ; Alexander asked, Who, and of 
what Condition this Tele/jppa was ? and hearing 
the was a Free-woman ; Therefore, ſaid he, my 
Antigenes, let us perſioade her to ſlay with us, for to 
farce a Free-woman 1s not my Cuſtom. Of the mer- 
cenary Greciansthat fought againſt him, he took 
many Priſoners. He commanded the Athenians 
ſhould be kept in Chains, becauſe they ſerved for 
Wages, when they were allowed a publick Main- 
tengnce : And the Theſſalomians, becauſe when 
they had a fruitful Country, they did nor Till it : 
but he ſer the Thebans free, ſaying, To them only he 
bud left neither City nor Country. He took Captive 
an excellent Indian Archer, that ſaid; He could 
ſhoot an Arrow through a Ring : and commianded 
bim to ſhew his Skill, which the Man refuſing to 
d, he- commanded him in a Rape to be put to 
Death. "The Man told them that led him to Exe- 
ation, That . not having prattiſed for many days, he 
was afraid be ſhould bave miffed. Which Alexander 
hearing, wondred at him, and diſmifled him with 
Rewards ; becauſe he choſe rather to die, than 
ſew himſclf unworthy of his Reputation. Taxs- 
itt; one of the Duitian Kings, met Alexander, and 

R 2 adyif- 


' Valiant. 


Favou- 
rites. 


adviſed him not to make War, nor fight - with 
hin, . but-3if he were a meaner Perfon than him- 
felf, to receive Kindneſs from. him, or if he were 


A better Man, to ſhew Kindneſs to him: He an- 


fwered, That was the very thing they muſt fight for, 
who ſhould exceed the other in Bounty, When he 
heard the Rock called Fornas in Þndia, was by its 
Scituation impregnable, -bur the Commander of it 
was a Coward : Then (faid he) the Place is eaſie to 


be taken. Another commanding a Rock thought 


to be invincible, . ſurrendred himſelf and the Rock 
to Alexander, who committed the ſaid Rock, and 
the adjacent Country to his Government ; ſaying, 
T take this for a wiſe Man, who choſe rather to commit 
himſelf to a gasd Man, than to a ftrong Place. When 
the Rock was taken, his Friends ſaid, it exceeded 
the Deeds of Hercules ; But I (faith he) do not think 
my Afﬀions and ConduFt are to be compared with one 
Word of Hercules. He fined ſome of his Friends, 
whom he caught playing at Dice in earneſt. Of 
his chief and moſt powerful Friends, he {cemed 
moſt to reſpe& Craterus, and to love Epheſtim: 
Creterus (ſaid: he) 5s the Friend of the King ; but 
Epheſtion #s the Friend of Alexander. He ſent ft- 


ty Talents to Xenecrates the Philoſopher, who 


would not receive them; ſaying, He was not in 
Want : And he asked whether Xenocrates had no 
Friend neither ? For (ſaid: he) the Treaftere of Da- 
T1Us 5s not ſufficient for me to beſtow among my Friends, 
He demanded of Porus, after the Fight, how he 
ſhould treat him ? Ryojalb, faid he, like a King: 
And being again asked, What farther he had to 
requeſt ? All things ( ſaid he) are in that Word Roy- 
ally : Admiring his Wiſdom and Valour, he 
gave him a greater Government than he had be- 
fore. Being told a certain Perſon reviled him - 


ki 
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To do Evil ((aid he) and to be evil ſpoken of, i Kingh. 
As he was dying, looking upon his Friends, I ſee 
(faid he) my Funeral Turnement will be preat. 
When he was: dead, Demades the - Rherorician, 
likened the Macedonian Army without a General, 
0 Polyphemus the C -yclops when his Eye was put 
out. 


 ..PTOLOMY. Prolomy the Son of Lagus fre- 


quently ſfupped with his Friends, and lay ar their 
Houſes ; and if at any time he invired them to 
Supper, he made uſe of their Furniture, ſending 
for Veflels, Carpers and Tables; for he himſelf 
had only things that were of conſtant uſe abour 
im 5 ſaying; It was more becoming a King to make 
others rich, than to be rich himſelf. 
 4NTIGONUS. Antigonus exacted Money 
ſeyerely ; when one told him, Alexander did not 
do ſo: It may be ſo (faid he) Alexander reaped Aſia, 
1d 1 do but glean after him. Seeing ſome Souldiers 
playing at Ball in their Head-pieces and Breaſt- 
plares,. he was pleaſed, and ſent for their Officers, 
intending to commend them ; but when he heard 
they were drinking, he beſtowed their Commands 
on the Souidiers. When all Men wondred, that 
in his old Age, his Government was mild and ea- 
lie: Formerly (faid he) 1 ſought for Power, but now 
for Glory and Good Wall. 'T'o Philip his Son, ask- 
ing him in the Preſence of many, ' When the Ar- 
my would march? Moat. (faid he) are you afraid 
that you only ſhould not hear the Trumpet ? The ſame 
young: Man being defirous to Quarter at a Widows 
Houfe that had three handſom Daughters, called 
the Quarter-Maſter to him ; Prithee (faid he) help 
my-Sont qut of theſe,Streights. Recovering. out of 2 
{light Diſeaſe, No.harm (ſaid he) this Diſtemper puts 
us 42 mind, not to. aim. at. great things, ſince we are 
| R 3 Mortal, 
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Mortal.  Hermodotus in his Poems, called him Sun 
of rhe Sun :. He that attends my Cloſe-ſtool (faid he) 
ſings me no ſuch Song, When one aid, All things 
in. Kings are Fuſt and Honorable, Indzed (aid he) 
for Barbarian Kmgs ; but for us, only honorable things 
are Honorable, and only juſt things art Fuft, Marſ5as 
his Brother had a Cauſe depending, and requeſt- 
ed him it might be examined at his Houſe : Nay 
(faid he) ir ſrall be heard in the Fudement-Hall, that 
all may hear whether we do exaR Fuſtice or no. In the 
Winter, being forced to pitch his Camp in a place 
where Neceſſn ies were ſcarce, fome of his Souldi- 
ers reproached him, not knowing he was near ; 
opening the 'Tent with his Cans, Wo be #0 you 
(faid he) wnleſs you get you farther off when you revile 
me. Ariftodinus, one of his Friends, ſuppoſed to 
be a Cooks Son, adviſed 'hith to moderate his 
Gifts and Expences : Thy Wards {(aid he) Ariftode- 
mus, ſmell of the Apron. The Athenians,” our of 
relpe& to him, made one of his Servants Free 
of their City : And I wouldnor (ſaid he) have any 
Athenian whipt by my Command. A Youth, Scho- 
lar ro Anaximenes the Rhetorician, ſpoke mm his 
Preſcnce, a prepared and ftudied Speech ; and he 
asking fomewhat he defired to learn, the Youth 
was {itent : 'FFyat do you ſay ? (ſaid he) Is tt written 
in your Table-Book ? ' When he heard another Rhe« 
torician fay, 'T he Snow-ſpread Seaſon made the 
Country Fodder ſpent :' Do you think to prate (faid 
he): z0'17:e, 13 you do fo the Rabble? T, the 
Cynick,, begged a Groat of him : Thar (faid he) # 
roo lttle for 4 King to goon. BPhy then (ſaid the & 
ther) give me a Talent t'\ And that (faid he) 15 mh 
much for a Cynick- #0 receive. "Sending his 'Son 
Demetrins with Ships and Liand-Forees to make 
Greees Free : Glory (ſid: he) hows Greeer, ak 
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4 . Watch: Tower, will: ſhine throughout the . World. 
Antagoras the Poet was boiling a Conger,and ſti 
ing -his Sk:Uet, coming behind hjm : Do you think Diſh. 
(faid hg) Antagoras, that Homer bozled Congers, 
ghen he wrote the Deeds of Agamemnon? Antago- 
74 Teplied, Do you think,, O King! Agamemnon, 
when he did ſuch Exploits, was a peeping in his Army Up and 
zo ſee. aho boiPd Congers > Aﬀter he had ſeen in a Gown. 
Dream Micbridares mowing a Golden Harveſt, be 
Gian to kill him, and acquainted Demetrias his. 
Son with his Deſign, making ſwear to- conceal it, 

But Demetrius taking Mitbridates afide , and 
watching with him by the Sea-{ide, with the 
Pick of his Spear wrote. on the'Shore, Fly Mi- 
thridates : which he underſtaoding, fled into 
Pontys, and there rexgned until his Death. 
DEMETRIUS. Demetrius belieging Rhodes 
in 2, Place of the Suburbs, took the PiRure wa 
Falyſ1 us, made by Protogenes the Limner : The 
Rhadigns ſent an Herald to him, beſeeching him 
nt.40 ;deface the Picture : I will: ſooner (aid he) 
deface my Fathers Statues, than ſuch @ Pile. When 
he made a League with the Rhodians, he left be- 
hind, lim an Engine, called The City Taker: that it 

might:be.a Memorial of his Magnificence,, and of 
hr Courage. When the Athenians rebelled, 
and be _ the City, diſtreſſed for. want of Pro- Corn. 
»;fion, he called an Aſſembly, and gave them 
Corn; and while he made a Speech.to them con- 
cerping, that Adtair, he ſpoke improperly z and 
+ ane that ſate by,. told him, how the, Ward 
eught to be ſpoken ; For this Correttion (laid he) 
T. beftotn wpon you froe thouſand Medimna's.more. =_ = 

4 NTIG ONT S.rbe Second. Antignuus the Se- (ire Var 
cond, 'when his Father being a.Rriſoner, Jes one 
gf his Friends to admoniſh | him, that he ſhould 

R 4 not 
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not at the Conſtraint of Seleucus, enter into any 
Obligation to ſurrender up the Cities to him. - He 
writ to Seleucus, That he would'give up his whole 
Kingdom, and himſelf for an Hoſtage, thar his 
Father might be ſer free. Being about 'to fight 
by Sea, with the Lieutenants of Prolomy, and the 
Pilot telling:him, ' the Enemy out-numbred hirh 
in Ships: And how many (faid he) do you aſſizn for 
me to fight ? Once he gave ground, his Enemies 
preffing upon him, denying that he fled bur be- 
rook himſelf (as he faid) 'to an Advantage that 
lay behind him. To a Youth; Son of a valiant 
Father, but himſelf no very great Souldier, peti- 
tioning he* might receive his Fathers Pay : Tou 
Man (faid he) I pay and reward Men for their own, 
not for their Fathers Valour. When Zenb-of Ciri- 
am, whoni:he adinired beyond all P Hloſophers, 


Deftroy- died : "The  Thearet (ſaid he) of my  Attions is 


fallow, : 
LS IMACHUS. Lyſimachus, wliente wii 
overcome ' Dremachetas 1n Thrace, and ton. 


ftrained 'by Thirſt, ſurtendred*himſelf- arid his 
Army ; when he was a Priſoner, and had drank ; 
O Gods {faid he) for how ſmall a Satisf ation" of a 
King, have 1 made my  ſeif '4 Slave-2 "Fo Phrlippides 
the' Comedian,” his Friend and Companion z What 
have T (ſaid he) that I may impart to 'you ?' He an- 
ſwered, What you pleaſe; except your Secrets. 

'  ANTIPATER, Antipater hearing Parmeni6 was 
flain* by Alexander ; (ſaid he) If Parmenio com- 
ſpired againſt Alexander,” whom may we traſt? but 
| if he did not; what is to be dine? Of Demailes the 
' * Rhetorician, now grown. old (he ſaid) As of Se- 
. erifices when finiſhed, ſo there's FF left of wy 
but bis awe Ames. ag a 97 


NTIO- 
u— cc -- - —_— 


Ws 


ANTIOCHUS the Third. Antochas the Third, 
wrote -t6 the' Cities, 'That' it he'ſhould at any 
time write for any thing to be done contrary'to 
the Law, they ſhould not obey;: but ſuppoſs it ro 
be done” out of Ignorance. When he faw- the 
Prieſteſs of "Dia#a,- that ſhe was exceeding Beau- 
tiful, he prefently removed.: from: Epheſus, leſt;he 
ſhould be-Tway'!d contrary Was 7 to do 
ſome wicked Aﬀtion. - 

'' ANTIOCHUS' HIERAX- i Gemantcd By 
Hawk," witred wich his Brother Stleucus | for the 
Kingdon\z after Seleucus was: overcome. by ithe 
Galatians; *dndnot to be heard .of > bur-ſuppoſed to 
be ſlan{#'the Fight, he laid aGde this Purple, 
and' went: into: Mourning,” | A'while after, hears 
ing his Brother'was ſafe, "he facrificed to the Gods 
for the good: News, and cauſed: the Cities under 
his Domiinion+ro;put.on Gatrlands. : 

EUMENES/.  Ewnenes was: thought to be ain 
by 4 Conſpiracy of Perſeus 3 that Report being! 
brought 'ro Pergamus, Artalus his Brother put 'on 
the: Crown, married his Wife, and took upon 
him the Kingdom; - Hearing afterwards his Bro- 
ther was alive, and upon the. Way, he met hint, 
as he-- uſed to do, with his Life-guard, and. a 
Spear in his Hand. Ernenes embraced him kind- 
ly, -and- 9% in his Ear... '- | 
_ 1 ITO 
84 a WWaddew you youl Marry, © 
Till the Hubouds dead, tarry. * 


And neither did, ; nor ſpeak 3ny:thing that ſhew: 
ed any: farther: Suſpi icion all; his: Life-time ;/{ but 
when he died, bequeathed ro him:His Queen and 
Kingdom. » In requital of which, his. Brother 
bred up--none of ' his awn —— though: bo 
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bad-many ; but - when the Son. of umves was 
grown-up, beſtowed the Kingdom ON x tum 4 in his 
own 'iLite-time. .. | - 

PFRRHUS the Hpivee Brodhus- _ asked by 
Mins Ghea-didy mane Boys, To whom he 
would leave the Kmgdom ?- To, . him of: you '(anh 
he) ' chat | hath" the - fadrpeſt: Sword. Being. asked, 
whether Pyeho or Capitins was the better, Piper? 
Polyperches (ſaid he} the General. ' He Joyied Bat 
tel with the! Roms, and twice qvercame them, 
but with the Lofs of many ' Eriepds and Captain 
if I fhould ' overcome:the Romans (faid-he) in aus 
ther Fight, I were wndewe. Mot being. able to kocp 
Soy, as he ſaid | from. them 53 winug to his 
Friends, Var - fike Vreftling-BVring {ſaid he). de 
we leirve 20 [the Romans and Carthaginians ? | Hig 
Souldiers called him Eagle: Hnd I may deſerve the 
Title (faid he) while. '£ 2m born: g1pon the: (Hings of 
your Arms. Hearing fome.youtg Menhad ſpoken 
many Wards fb him 4n their Drink, 
he ſanmoned them all to.appear.. before; him next 
day,; when they appeared, Fe bold the foremoſt, 
whether they {pake ſuch \rhings; of hifi of no ? 
'The young. Man /anſwered, Swab Hinrids were ſpo+ 
ken, O King, nd pre we had ſpoen, if ihe bad bud 
wore Hine.” "It 

ANTIOCHUS.. \ Aniibalan, who twice made 
an Inroad into Parthia a Hunting, eager in the 
Purſuit, loſt his Friends wdnd Servants, and went 
into a Cottage af poar People, who did:not know 
him. As they were at Supper, he threw out 
Difcourſe concerning the King! ;, tlicy laid for the 
molt:partihe 'was gi good Prince; but. over-looked 
many things He left to the Management of de- 
bauthed Courtiers;; and 'out 'of love of Hunting, 
aficn_noghyſed his- necoſlary Aﬀtairs 3 and ro 
— : 


| 
| 
- 
, 
- 
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they ſtopped. At break of day the Guard ars 
fived at the Cottage, and when the Crown arid 
Purple Robes were brought, it appeared who he 
was. But from the day (faid he) I foſt entertained 
your, I never heard truth concerning my ſelf till Jefter- 
day. When he beſieged Ferua Tag the Fewvs, 1n 
reſpe&t of their great Feſtival, begged of him 
feven days 'Truce, which he nor only granted, but 
preparing Oxen with gjlded Horns, with a great 
; ng of Incenſe and Perfumes, he went before 

em to the very Gates, and having delivered 
then as a Sacrihce to their Priefts, he returned 
back to his Army. "The Jews wondred at him, 
and as ſoon as their Feſtival was fltiſhed, ſurren- 
fred themſelves ro him. 

THEMISTOCLES. Thettiſtocles in his 
Youth was 'mjuch piven to Wine and. Women : 
But after Milriades, the Generif, overcame the 
Perfian at Marathon, Themiſtoctes utterly forſook his 
former Diforders ; ' agd to ſuch as wondred at the 
Change, he ſaid, The Tr phy of Miltiades will nes; 
ther | faffer me to flew, nor to be idle. Being asked, 
Whether he had rather be Achilles or Homer ? Ani 
#iy (faid he) which had you rather be, a Conqueror 
tn the ' Olympic "Games, or the Cryer that proclaims 
who are Conquerors ?* When Xerxes with that great 
Navy made'a 'Deftent upon Greece ; he tearing 
if *Epycides a Popular, 'but a covetous, corrupt a 
cowardly Perton, were made General, the City 
mighr be toft, bribed him with a Sum of Mo- 
fy to defiſt from that Pretefice. Adimantus Was 

afraid to —_ a 'Sea- bght ; whereuntd Themyſtor 

and thcouraged the Grecions : O 

Row l 654k) thoſe that ſtart before their 
thhie in the Olntipic Games, are alway; ſeourged. 
+, bat Adimarius "(faid the other) chey chas " 
eft 
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left behind «re not crowned; . Eurybiades lifted up his 
Cane at him, as if he would ſtrike him : Strike 
(faid he) but then hear me. When he would not 
perſwade Euribiades.to fight in the Streights of the 
ea, he ſent privately to Xerxes, adviling him, 
he need nat fear the Grecians, for they were running 
away. Xerxes upon this perſwaſion,. hghting in 
2 place advantagious for the Grecians, was worlt- 
xd ; and then he. ſends him another Meſſage, and 
bids him fly with all ſpeed over, the Heleſponr, for 
the Greciang deligned to break .down his Bridge, 
that under pretence of ſaving him, he might {ſc- 
cure. the ; Grecians.  Seriphizss told . him, be was 
honoured: not upon his wn account, but the Ci- 
ties where he lived. Tou ſay. true. (ſaid he) but if 1 
bad been _ Seriphius, T had not. been Honorable ; nor 
yu, if you had been-ax Athenian. ;. 'T'o Antiphanes, 
a beautiful Perſon. that avaided and deſpiſed The- 
miſtocles, who formerly loved him ; but came tg 
him, and ; flattered him, when . he was in great 
Power and Eſteem : Hark you Lad (faid he) though 
late, yet both of us are wiſe at laſt. To Simonides, 
deſiring him to give an unjuſt Sentence : Tax 
would not be a good Pozt (faid he) af your Verſes have 
wrong quantity ; if $11 | ſing oe -pf tune : Nor I 4 
good Governour, if 1 give Fudgment contrary to Law, 
When his Son was a little ſaucy towards his Mo- 
ther, he ſaid, That Boy had more Power than all the 
Grecians, for the Atheniang', governed Greece, he 
the Athenians, his Vife him, and bx. Son bu Wife. 
He preferred an honeſt Man, that * wooed 'his 
Daughter, before 2 rich Man.: Þ had rather (faid 
he) have a Man that wants Money, than Money that 
wants a Man. Having, a Farm to fell, he bid 
the Cryer tell -chem alſo, that it had a good 
Neighbour. ', When' the Athenians reviled wa 
d YH 4) VN = reg the nents + nee » 


was At W 
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Why do you ſuffer (faid he; the ſame Perſons ſo often 

to befriend you ? and compared himſelf to a row of 

plain Trees, under twhich, in a Storm, Paſſengers run 

for ſhelter, but in fair Weather, they pluck the Leaves 

off and abuſe them. Scoffing at the Eretrians {ſaid 

he) Like the Sword-fiſh, they had a Sword indeed, but 

no Heart, Being baniſhed firſt out of Arhens, and 
afterwards out of Greece, he betook himſelf to 

the King of Perſia, who bid him ſpeak his Mind : 

Speech (faid he) is like ro Tapeſtry ; and like it, when Contraft. 
it was ſpread, ſhewed its Figures, but when it was eq, 
foulded up, hid, and ſpoiled them: And therefore 

he requeſted time until he might learn the Perfian 
Tongue, and could explain himſelf without an 
Interpreter. Having there received great Pre- 

ſents, and being enriched of a ſudden : O Lads 

{faid he to his Sons) we had been undone if we had 

not been undone. 

MYRONIDES. Mhronides ſummoned the 
Athenians to fight againſt the Beofians ; when the - 
time was almoſt come, and the Captains told him 
they were not near all come : They are come (ſaid 
he) all that intend to fight; and marching while 
their Spirits were up, he overcame his Enemies. 

ARISTIDES. Ariſtides always managed his (4,1. 
Offices himſelf, and .avoided Partnerſhips, becauſe 
Power gotten by the afliſtance of 'Friends, was 
an Encouragement to the Unjuſt. When the 4- 
thenians were fully bent to baniſh him'by an Oftra- 
ciſm, an illiterate Country Fellow came to him 
with his Shell,. and: asked him to write in it the 
Name of Ariſtides : Friend (laid he) doou know Ari- 
ſtides? Noe I, faid the Fellowbue I do net like bis Sir- 
name of Juſt : he ſaid-no more, but wrote his name 
in. the Shell, and gave it him. -- He-was at vari- 
ance with Themiſtocles, ' who was ſent'in an Em- 


baſly 


tle. 
i Atheni- 
an, 


Wore, 
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miſtocles, #0 leave our Enmity at the Borders, and (if 
you pleaſe) we will take it up 4g4in at our return ? 
He Levied an Afeſlment upon Greece, and re- 
turned poorer by ſo much as he ſpent in the Jour- 


ny wich him : Are 50u content (aid he) The- 


Aſchylus wrote theſe Verſes againſt Amphiarns, 


He will not ſeem but be the beſt : 
Reaps the teep furrews of bis Breaſt, 
WWhence wholeſome cares ſpring, for our Reſt. 


And when they were rehearſed, all turned 
their Eyes upon Ari/tsdes. 

PERICLES. Entrig on his Command as 
General, while he wes putting on his War-cloak, 


| uſed thus to beſpeak himſelf : Remember Pericles, 
you govern Free-men, Grecians, Athenians, He 
Diſman- adviſed the Arhenigns to demoliſh gina, 2s a Jan- 


gerous Eye-ſore #0 the Peireans *® Haven, Toa 
Friend that wanted a Knight of the Poſt to ſwear 
for-him : I 411 4 Friend (faid he) hut to the very Al- 
ar, When he lay on his Dearh-Bed, he bleſſed 
hira{elf, that no Athenian ever went into Mourn- 
Mp upon his 8ccount. 

ALCIBIADES. Alcibiades, While he was a Boy, 
wreſtling in a Ring, ſeeing he could not break Þis 
Adverlaries Hold, bir him by the Hand ; who 
crped out, Tor bite like a amen. Not ſo (laid he) 
but lie a Lyon. He had a very handfome Dog, 


Seven thyt coſt him an hundred and ſixteen Pounds, 
thouſand ang he cur off his Tail, The, ſaid he, che Athe- 
Groats. nians may have this to ſay of tint, and may concern 


themſelves no farther with mt. Coming into a 
Stheol, he called for Homer's. Biads ; and when 
the Maſter told bim he had none — 
Wor 
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Works, he” gave him a Box on the Ear, and 
went his way, He came to+Pericles's Gate, atid 
being told, he ' was buſie a preparing his Ac- 
counts to be given to the People of Athens; Had 
he not better | (ſaid he) contrive how he might give 110 
weconnt at all > Being ſummoned by the Athenians 
out of Sicih to plead for his Life, he abſconded ; 
ſaying, That Crinnnal was a 'Fool, who ſtudied a De- 
fence, when he mighe fly for it. But (faid one) wil 
you not truſt your Country with your Cauſe ? No (faid 
he) nor my Mother neither, left ſhe miſtake, and caſt 
a black Pebble inftead of a tohite one, When he 
| heard Death was decreed ro him and his Aﬀoci- 
ates: Let us corroince them (faid he) that we are 
dive z arid paſſing over to Lacedemon, he ftirred 
up the Decilian War againſt the Athenians. 

LAMACHUS. Lamachws chid a Captain for a 
Fault; and whiefti he had faid he would do fo no 
thore : Sir (faid he) in Par there is no room for a 
fecond Miſcarriape. 

IPHICRATES. Tphicrates was diſeſkeemed, be- 
caufe he was thought to be a Shoe-maker's Son : 
the Exploit that firſt brought him into Repure, 
was this: When he was wounded himſelf, he 
caught up one of the Enemies and carried him a- 
tive, and in his Armor, to his own Ship. He 
once pitched his Camp in a Country belongmg 
to his Allies and Confederates ; and yet he forrifi- 
&d it exaCtly with a Trench and Bulwark : ſaid one 
tohim, Phat are we afraid of 2 Of all Speeches (faid 
he) rene #s [6 diſhonorable for a'General, as, 1 did not 
think As he marſhalted his Army to fight with Bar- 
barians : I ain afraid (fad he) they do not knao Tphit- 
Crates, for by very Name uſed to ſtrike Terror into 0+ 
ther Enemzes, Being acculed of a capital Crime, 
he ſaid to the Informer, O Felow ! what art thou 

daing, 
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' doing, . who when War: s at hand, -daſt. aduiſe the City 
za conſult concerning. np, and not, zqith me? '['o. Ha 
modius, deſcended frog the, Ancient; Harmodiu, 
when. he reviled him for his mean: Birth - . My ,No- 
bility (laid he) begins.mn Me, but i yours end; in ou, 
A Rhetorician asked him. in an-Afﬀembly, Who 
he was, that he took ſo much upon. him ? Horſe 

"man, or Foot-man,;or Archer, or Shield-bearer ? 

Shield- Neither of them-({aid he) but one that. underſtand; 

knave. how to command all thoſe. 

TIMOTHEUS. - Timotheus was reputed a fuc- 
cefsful General, and ſome that envied him, - paint- 
ed Cities falling, under his Net of -their,own ac- 
cord. While herwas alleep, ſaid, Timotbeus, If I 
take ſuch Cities when: am aſleep, . what do they think 
I ſhall do when. I am;awake ? A confident Com- 
mander ſhewed the. Athenians a Wound he had 
received : But I (laid: he) when I was your General 
in Samos, was. aſhamed that a Dart from an Engine 
fell near me. "The Orators ſet up Chares 2s one 
they thought fit to, be General of the Athenians: 
Not a General (ſaid Timotheus ) he may ſerve to car 
the Generals Baggage. 

' CHABRIAS. C habrias faid, They were the bet 
Commanders, who beſt underſtood the Affairs of theit 
Enemies. He fled from an Action of Treaſon, 
with Iphicrates, who blamed him for expoſing 
himſelt tro Danger, by going to the place of Ex- 

Condemn erciſe, and dining at his uſual. Hour : If the A- 

Us. thenians (ſaid he) deal ſeverely with 7” lee. them ex- 

ecute thee ſnivling, and gut founder d ;, 1 le de well ls 

quored, with my Dinner in my Bely. He was wont 
to lay, An Army of Stags, with a Lion for their 

Commander, mas more f irq than an Army led 

by a Stag. | | 
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HEGESIPPUS, When Hegefppus, Sirnam- 


ed Crobylus,inſtigated the Athenians againſt Philip ; Curlpate, 


one of the Afſembly cryed out, You would not per- 
ſwade us to a War? Tes indeed, ivould I, ſaid he, 
and to Mourning Cloaths, and to public Funerals, and 
to Funeral-Speeches , if we intend to live free, and nos 
ſubmit to the Pleaſure of the Macedonians. 

_ PITHE AS. Pytheas, when he was a young 
Man, ſtood forth to oppoſe the Decrecs made 
concerning Alexander: one ſaid, Have you, young 
Man, the Confidenee to ſpeak, in ſuch weighty Aﬀairs ® 
And why not, laid he, Alexander, whom you voted 4 
Ged, 1 younger than T am. 

PHOCION, Phocion the Athenian was never 
ſen to laugh or cry. In an Aſſembly, one told 
him, Tou ſeem to be thoughtful, Phocion : Tou gueſs 
right (faid he) for I am contriving how to contra# 
what I have to ſay to the People of Athens. 'The 
Oracle told the Athenians, 'T here was one Man in 
the City of a contrary Judgment to all the reſt ; 
and the Athenians in a Hubbub ordered ſearch to 
be made, who this ſhould be : I (faid Phocion) am 
the Man ;, I only am pleaſed with nothing the Common 
People ſay or do. Once, when he delivered his 
Opinion, which pleaſed the People; and when 

perceived ic was entertained by a Gene= 
ral Conſent, turning to his Friend ; I wiſh T have 
mt unatares (faid he) ſpoken ſome miſchievous thing 
or other, The Athenians gathered a Benevolence 
for a certain Sacrifice ; and when others contri- 
bured to ir, he being often ſpoken to; I ſhould 
be aſhamed (ſaid he) ro give to you, and not to pay to 
thi Man, pointing to an Uſurer. Demoſthenes the 


Orator told him, If che Athenians ſhould be mad, Enrage1. 


they would kill you. Like enough (ſaid he) Me, if 
they were Mad, but you if they were Wiſe. Ariſto- 
S 


gerron 
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geiton the Informer, condemned and ready to be 
executed in Priſon, intreated that Phocion would 
come to him ; and when his Friends would not 
ſuffer him to go to fo vile a Perſon : And where 
(faid he) would you diſcourſe Ariſtogeiton more plea- 
ſantly > The Athenians were offended with the By- 
zantines, for refuſing to receive Chares into their 
City, who was ſent with Forces to affilt them a- 
gainſt Philip ; ſaid Phocion : You ought not 20 be dif 

Pleaſed with the Difference of your Confederates, but 
with your Commanders that are not to be truſted: 
whereupon he was choſen- General, and being en- 
truſted by the Byzantines, he forced Philip to re- 
turn without his Errand. King Alexander ſent 
him a Preſent of an hundred Talents ; and he 

asked thoſe that brought it, hat it ſhould mean, 

that of all the Athenians, Alexander, ſhould be thus 

kind to him 2 They anſwered, Becauſe he eſtcemed 

him only to be a worthy and upright Perſon. Pray 

therefore (ſaid he) let him ſuffer me to be, as well a 

to ſeem ſo. Alexander ſent to them for ſome Ships, 

and the People calling for Phocion by Name, bid 

him . ſpeak his Opinion. He ſtood up and told 

them : I adviſe you either to conquer your ſelves, or elſe 

fo ſide with the Conqueror. An uncertain Rumor 

happened, that Alexander was dead ; immediately 

the Orators leaped into the Pulpit, and adviſed 

them to make War without delay ; but Phocion 

intreated them to tarry a while, and know the cer- 

tainty : For (faid he) If he be dead to day, he will 

be dead to morrow, and ſo forwards. Leoſthenes hut- 

ried the City into a War, with fond Hopes conceit- 

ed at the Name of Liberty and Command 3 

whoſe Speeches Phocioncompared to Cypreſs Tees: 

They are tall (faid he) and comely, but bear no Fruit. 

However, the firſt Attempts were ſucceſsful, = 
wnen 
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when the City was ſacrificing for the good News, 
he was asked, Whether he liked Afﬀairs as they 
were managed ? T would, faid he, have theſe things 
done, but other things adviſed, When the Macedo- 
nians invaded Attica, and plundred the Sea-coatts, 
he drew out the Youth, when many came to him, 
and generally perfwaded by all means to poſleſs 
himſelf of fuch an Aflent, and thereon to mar- 
ſhal his Army : © Hercules ! (faid he) how many 
Commanders do T ſee, and bow few Souldiers ? Yet he 
fought, and overcame, and flew Nicion, the Com- 
mander of the Macedonians. Butin a ſhort time, 
the Athenians were overcome, and admitted a 
Garriſon fent by Antipater. Menillus the Gover- 
nor of that Garriſon, oftered Money to Phocton ; 
who enraged, Nor is this Man, ſaid he, better 
than Alexander, and what I refuſed then, IT can with 
leſs Honour receive now- Antipater ſaid, Of the two 
Friends he had at Athens, he could never perſwade 
Phocion to accept a Preſent ; nor-could he ever ſatisfic 
Damades with Preſents. When Antipater requeſt- 
& him to do ſome indireCt thing or other ; Anti- 
pater, faid he, you cannot have Phocion for your 
Friend and Flatterer too, After the Death of An= 
tipater, Democracy was eſtabliſhed in Athens, and 
the Aſlembly decreed the Death of Phocion and 
his Friends. The reſt were led weeping to Exe- Party. 
cution ; but as Phocion paſſed ſilently, one of his 
Enemies met him, and ſpit in his Face; who 
turning himſelf to the Magiſtrates ; F/ll no body, 
f ſaid he, reſtrain this inſolent Fellow 2 One of thoſe 
that were to ſuffer with him, lamented and took Raged. 
» | ®n; Mhy Euippus (faid he) are you not pleaſed that. 
you dhe with Phocion 2 When the Cup of Poyſon 
F30 Hemlock was brought to him, being asked, 
| Whether he had any thing to ſay to his Son: # 
2 O 2 gommand 
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command you, ſaid he, and entreat you, not to think 


of any Revenge upon the Athenians. 

PISISTRATUS. Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of Athens, 
when ſome of his Party revolted from him, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Phyle, he came to them, 
bearing his Furniture on his Back : They asked 
him, what he meant by it? Either, ſaid he, 
per/wade you to return with me, or if I cannot per- 
ſwade you, to tarry with you, and therefore I come pres 
pared accordingly. At Accuſation was brought to 
him againſt his Mother, that ſhe was in love 
with, and uſed ſecret Familiarity with a young 
Man ; who out of fear, for the moſt part refuf- 
ed her : This young Man he invites to Supper, 
and as they were at Supper, asked him, How he 
liked by Entertainment ? Who an{wered, Very well. 
Thus, faid he, you ſhall be treated daily, if you pleaſe 
my Mother. Thraſybulus was in love with his 
Daughter, and as he met her, kifled her ; where- 
upon his Wife would have incenſed him againſt. 
Throgybilus. If, {aid he, we hate thoſe that love us, 
what ſhall we do to them that bate us? and gave the 
Made in Marriage to Thraſybulus. Some lacivious 
drunken Perſons, by chance met his Wife, and 
uſed unſeemly Speech and behaviour to her ; but 
the next day they begged his Pardon with Tears. 
As for you, ſaid he, learn to be Sober for the future ; 
but as for my Wife, yeſterday ſhe was not abroad at al. 
He deſigned to marry another Wife, and his 
Childred asked him, Whether he could blame 
them for any thing ? By no means, faid he, but 1 
commend you, and deſire to have more ſuch Children 
4s you are. 

DEMETRIUS PHALAREUS. Demetrius Pha- 
lareus perſwaded King Prolomy to get and ſtudy 


{ach Books as treated of Government and Con- 
duct ; 
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duct; thoſe things are written in Books, which 
the Friends of Kings dare not adviſe. 

LICURGUS. Lycurgus the Lacedemmian 
brought long Hair into faſhion among his Coun- 
try-men ; ſaying, I: rendred thoſe that were handſem, 
more beautiful, and thoſe which were deformed terrible, 
To one that adviſed him to ſer up a Democracy 
in Sparta. Pray, ſaid he, do you firſt ſet up a Demos 
cracy in your own Houſe, He ordained that Houſes 
ſhould be built with Saws and Axes only, as 
thinking they would be aſhamed to bring Plate, 
Tapeſtry and coſtly Tables into ſuch pitiful Hou- 
ſes. He forbad them to contend at Whirlebates, 
and the All-ſtrifes, that they might not accuſtom 
themſelves to be conquered, no, not ſo much as 
in jeſt. He forbad them alſo to war often againſt 
the ſame People, leſt they ſhould make them the 
more warlike. Accordingly, many years after, 
when Avzeſilaus was wounded, Antalcidas told him, 
The Thebans had rewarded him worthily, for 
teaching and accuſtoming them to War, whether 
they would or no. 

CHARILLUS. King Charilw being asked, 
Why Lycurgus made fo few Laws? Anſwered, 
They who uſe few Words, do not need many Laws. 
To one that asked him, Why the Spartans wore 
long Hair ? Becauſe, ſaid he, of al Ornaments, 
that is the cheapeſt. 

TELECLUS. King Teleclus, when his Brother 
inveighed againſt the Citizens for not giving him 
that Reſpect as they did to the King : No wonder, 
laid he, you do wort know how to bear Injury. 

THEOPOMPUS, Theopompus to one that ſhew- 
e&d him the Walls of a City, and asked him, If 
they were not high and beautiful ? Anſwered, 
Here is no negd of Women. 
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ARCHIDAMUS. Archidamus, in the Pe- 
loponnefian War, when his Allies requeſted him to 
appoint thera their quora of Tributes ; War (ſaid 
he) doth not feed upon Eſtabliſhments. 
' BRASIDAS, Braſidas, among his dryed Figs, 
caught a Mouſe, which bit him, and he let it go : 
whereupon, turning ro the Company, Nothing 
(faid he) «5 ſo ſmall, which may not ſave it ſelf, if it 
have the Valour to defend it ſelf againſt its Aggreſſors. 
In a Fight he was ſhot through his Shield, and 
plucking the Spear out of his Wound, with the 
fame he ſlew his Adverfary ; when he was asked, 
How he came to be wounded ? My Shield (ſaid 
he) betrayed me. It was his Fortune to be ſlain 
1m Battle, as he endeavoured the Liberty of the 
Grecians that were in Thrace, who ſent an Fm- 
baſſie to Lacedemon, which made a Viſit to his 
Morher, who firſt asked them, Whether Braſilas 
dyed Honorably ? When the Thracians praiſed 
him, and affirmed, That there would never be 
fuch another Man. My Friends (faid ſhe) Ton are 
miſtaken, Bralidas indeed was a valiant Man, but 
Lacedzmon hath many as Valiant Men as he. 
AGIS. King Ages ſaid, The Lacedzmonians 
were not wont to ask, how many, but where the Enemy 
was. At Mantinea he was adviſed not to fight 
the Enemy that exceeded him in Number : *Tis 
neceſſary (1aid he) for him to fight with many, who 
Fleins, would Rule over many. "The Eles were commend- 
© ed for managing the Olympic Games honoura- 
bly: hat Wonder (faid he) do they do, if in one 
day in four Years they do Fuſtice > When the fame 
Perfons enlarged in their Commendation : Y-at 
Founder is it (ſaid he) if in an honorable Employ: 
ment they uſe Fuftice honorable ? 'T'o a Lewd Per- 
fon that often asked, V ho was the beſt Man a- 
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mong the Spartans 2 he anſwered, He that 5s moſt 
unlike you. When another asked, What was the 
Number of the Lacedemonians ? Sufficient (ſaid he) 
to defend themſelves from wicked Men. 'To another 
that asked him the ſame Queſtion : If you ſhould 
ſee them fizht (ſaid he) you would think, them to be 
many. 

LYSANDER, Diowſius the Tyrant, pre- 
ſented his Daughters with rich Garments, which 
Lyſander refuſed to accept, ſaying, He feared they 
would ſhew more deformed in them. To ſuch as 
blamed him for managing much of his Aﬀairs by 
Stratagems, which was'unworty of Hercules : He 
anſwered, Where the Lions, from trhom he deſcend- 
ed, will not reach, it muſt be pieced with the Foxes 
Skin. When the Citizens of Ergos ſeemed to 
make out a better T'itle than the Lacedemonians, 
to a Country that was in diſpute between them ; 
drawing his Sword, He that s Maſter of this (faid 
he) can beſt diſpute concerning Bounds of Countries. 
When the Lacedemonians delay'd to aflault the 
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Walls of Corinth, and he ſaw a Hare leap out of Scale, 


the "Trench ; Do you fear (faid he) ſuch Enemies as 
theſe, whoſe Lazineſs ſuffers Hares to ſleep on their 
Walls > To an Inhabitant of Megara, that in a 
Parley ſpoke confidently unto him. Your Words 
(laid he) want the Breeding of the City. 

AGESIL AUS. Ageſilaus (aid, The Inhabitants of 


Alia. were bad Free-men, and good Servants. When Afiaticks, 


they were wont to call the King of Perſia, the 
Great King : Wherein (ſaid he) is he greater than 
me, if he be not more Fuſt and Wiſer than I am ? 
Being asked, Which was better, Valor or Ju- 
ſtice ? He anſwered, We ſhould have no need of Va- 
lor, if we were all Fuſs. Whan he diſcamped 
luddenly by Night in the Enemies Country, and 
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ſaw a Lad he loved left behind, by reaſon of 
Sickneſs, weeping ; *Tis 4 hard thing (faid he) to 
he pitiful and wiſe at the ſame time. Menecrates the 
Phyſitian, firnamed Fupirer, inſcribed a Letter to 
him thus: Menecrates Jupiter, © King Agelilaus, 
ewiſheth Foy ; and he returned in Anfiver, King 
Agelilaus :o Menecrates, wiſheth his Wits. When 
the Lacedemonians overcame the Athewians and 
their Confederates at Corinth, and he heard the 
Number of the Enemies that were ſlain : Alas 
(faid he) for Greece ! who hath deſtroyed ſo many of 
her Men, as were enough to have conquered all the 
Barbarians zogether. He had received an Anſwer 
from the Oracle of Fupiter in Olympia, which was 
to his Satisfaction ; afterwards the Ephori bid him 
conſult Apollo in the fame Caſe, and to Delphos he 
went, and asked that God, Mhether or no, he were 
of the ſame Mind with his Father 2 He interceded for 
one of his Friends with Cares of Icaria, and wrote 
to him thus : If Nicias have not offended, ſet him 
free ; but if he be guilty, ſet him free for my Sake , by 
all means ſet him free. Being exhorted to hear 
one that imitated the Voice of a Nightingale : 
have often (faid he) heard Nightingales themſelves. 
The Law ordained, that ſuch as run away ſhould 
be diſgraced. After the Fight at Leufra, the 
Ephori ſeeing the City void of Men, were willing 
to diſpenſe with that Diſgrace, and empowered 
Ageſilaus to.make a Law to that purpoſe ; but he 
ſtanding in the midſt, commanded, That after 
the next day, the Laws ſhould remain in force as 
before, He was ſent to affiſt the King of Ag, 
with whom he was beſieged by Enemies that out- 
numbred them ;* and when they entrenched their 
Camp, the King commanded him to go out and 
fight them : Since (ſaid be) thy intend to maks 
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themſelves equal to us, T will not hinder them. When 
their Trench was almoſt finiſhed, he drew up his 
Men in the void Space, and fo fighting with e- 
ual Advantage, overcame them. When he was 
ying, he charged his Friends, that no Fiction 
nor Counterfeit (ſo he called Statues) ſhould be 
made for him : For if (faid he) I have done any 
bonorable Exploit, that is my "Monument ; but if TI 
have done none, all your Statues will ſignifie no- 
thing. 
ARCHID AMUS. When Archidemus the 
Son of Ageſilaus, beheld a Dart to be ſhot from 
an Engine newly brought out of Sicih, he cryed 


out, O Hercules ! the Valour of Man is at an Loft, 


end. 

AGIS the Younger. Demades ſaid, The Laconi- 
ans Swords were ſo ſmall, that Fuglers might ſivallow 
them. Tou are in the right (laid Agis Junior) and 
the Lacedzmonians eſpecialy-- enter their Enemies 


with their Swords, The Ephori ordered him to de- Stadt- 
liver his Souldiers to a Traytor : I will noe (laid bolder, 


he) intruſt him with Strangers, who betrayed his own 
Men. 

CLEOMENES, To onethat promiſed to give 
him hardy Cocks, that would dye fighting ; Prithee 
(faid he) give me Cocks that will kill fighting. | 

PADARETUS. Padaretus, when he was not 
choſen -among the three hundred {which was the 
higheſt Office and Honour in the Ciry) went a- 
way chearfully and ſmiling ; ſaying, He was glad 
af the City had three hundred better Citizens than 

DAMONIDAS. Damaudas being placed by 


him that orders the Chorus in the laſt Rank of it ; Quire. 


Well dene (faid he) you have found a way how to make 
this Place alſo bonorable.” ' © © 
ka NICOS. 
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NICOSTRATUS. Archidamus, General of the 
Argives, enticed Niceſtratus,with Promiſes of a grear 
Sum, and the Marriage of what Lacedemonian 
Lady he pleaſed, except the Kings Dauzhrers, to 
betray. a ſmall Fort. He anſwered, That Archi- 
damus was none of the Of-ſpring of Hercules, for 
he went about to puniſh wicked Men ; but Archida- 
mus #0 corrupt Honeſt Men. 

EUDAMONID AS. Eudemonidas behold- 
ing Xenocrates when he was old, in the Acadeny, 
reading Philofophy- to his Scholars ; and being 
told he was in queſt of Vertue ; And when {ſaid 
he) doth be intend to praftiſe it ?Another time, when 
he heard a Philoſopher arguing, that a good Man 
only is wiſe : This is a wenderful Speech (faid he) 
but he that ſaith it, is not ſurrounded with Trum- 

ets. 
: ANTIOCHTS, Antiochus the Ephorus, when he 
heard Philip had given the Meſſenians a County z 
asked, Whether he had granted them, that they 
ſhould overcome when - they fought for thar 
County ? 

ANTALCIDA4S. To an Athenian that called 
the Lacedemonians Unlearned ; Therefore we only 
(faid Antalcidas) have learned no Miſchief of you. To 
another Athenian that told him, Indeed we have 
often worſted you at Epheſus , But we never (ſaid he) 
worſted you. at Eurotas. When a Sophiſter was 
beginning to recite the Praiſe of Hercules : And 
who (laid he) ever ſpoke againſt him ? 

EPIMANONDAS. No panick Fear ever ſur. 
priſed the Army of the Thebans, while Epimanon- 
das was their General. He ſaid, To dye in War was 
the moſt honorable Death, and that the Bodies of arm- 
ed Men ought ta be exerciſed, not as Wreſtlers, but in 
a warlike Manner, Wherefore he hated fat an, 
an 


and disbanded one of them, Saying, Three or four 
Shields would ſcarce ſerve to ſecure his Belly, that 
would not ſuffer him to ſee his Members. He 
was fo frugal in his Diet, that being invited by a 
Neighbour to Supper, and finding there, Diſhes, 
Oyntments and Junkers in abundance, he depart- 
ed immediately ; ſaying, I thought you had ſacrific- 
ed, and not diſplayd your Luxury» When his 
Cook gave an account to his Colleagues of the 
Charges for ſeveral days, he was offended only at 
the quantity of Oyl; and when his Colleagues 
wondred at him: I am not (faid he) troubled at the 
Charge, but that ſo much Oyl ſhould be received into 
my Body. When the City kept a Feſtival, and 
all gave themſelves ro Banquets and Drinking, he 
was met by one of his Acquaintance unadorned, 
and in a thoughtful Poſture ; who wondring, and 
asked him, Why he of all Men, ſhould walk abour 
in that manner ? That all of you ({aid he)may be Drunk 
and Revel ſecurely. An 1|| Man, that had committed 
no great Faulr, he refuſed to diſcharge at the Re- 
queſt of Pelopidas; when his Mils entreated for 
him, he diſmiſſed him, ſaying, Whores were fitting to 
receive ſuch Preſents, and not Generals, The Lace- 
demonians invaded the Thebans, and Oracles were 
brought to Thebes ; ſome rhar promiſed Victory, 
others that foretold an Overthrow. He ordered 


thoſe to be placed on the Right-hand of the Judg- 
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ment-Sear, and thoſe on the Left : when they Pulpit. 


were placed accordingly, he roſe up, and faid, If 
you will obey your Commanders, and unanimouſly reſiſt 
your Enemies, theſe are your Oracles, pointing to the 
better ; but if you play the Cowards, thoſe, pointing 
to the worſer. Another time, as he drew nigh to 
the Enemy, it Thundred, and ſome that were a- 
bour him, asked him, What he thought the 
FEY a 


Tyrant. 


Conſult- 
ed, 


Gods would fignifie by it ? To aſtoniſh the Enemy 
(faith he) who pitches his Camp in a diſadvantagious 
Place, when he was nigh to a better, Of all the 
happy and proſperous Events that befel him, he 
faid, in this he took moſt Satisfaftion, That he 
overcame the Lacedemonians at Leuftra, while his 
Father and Mother, that begot him, were liv- 
ing. - Whereas he was wont to appear with his 
Body anointed, and a chearful Countenance; the 
day after that Fight, he came abroad meanly 
habited and dejeted ; and when his Friends ask- 
ed him, Whetherany Misfortune had befel him? 
No (faid he) but yeſterday I was pleaſed more than be- 
came 4 wiſe Man, and therfore to day I chaſtiſe that 
ammoderate Foy. Perceiving the Spartans conceal- 
ed their Diſaſters, and deſiring to diſcover the 
greatneſs of their Loſs, he gave them leave to 
take away their Dead, not in general, but to & 
very City a part ; whereby it appeared above a 
thouſand Lacedemonians were ſlain. Fafon, Mo- 
narch of Theſſaly, as their Confederate was at 
Thebes, and ſent two thouſand pieces of Gol(d to 
Epaminondas, then in great want ; but he refuſed 
the Gold, and when he ſaw Faſon, Tou begin (ſaid 
he) zo quarrel with me; and borrowing fi 

Drachmas of a Citizen, with that Condudt-Mo- 
ney tor his Army,he invaded Peloponneſus. Another 
time, when the Perſian King ſent him three thou- 
fand Dariw's, he chid Diomedon ſeverely, asking 
him, Mhether he ſpiled ſo far to bribe Epimanondas ? 
and bid him tell the King, as long as he wiſhed 
the Proſperity of the Thebans, Epimanondas, would 
be his Friend gratis ; but when he was otherwiſe 
minded, his Enemy, When the Argives were 
Confederates with the Thebans, the Athenian Em- 
baſladors then in Arcadia, complaining of m_ 
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and Callitratus the Orator, reproached both Ci- 
ties with Oreſtes, and Oedipus ;, Epamsnondas ſtand- 
ing up, We confeſs (faid he) there hath been one a- 
mongſt us that killed his Father, and among the Ar- 
gives, one that killed his Mother ; but he baniſhed 
thoſe that did ſuch things, and the Athenians enter- 
tained them. To ſome Spartans that Accuſed the 
Thebans of many and great Crimes: Theſe indeed 
(kid he) are they that have put an end to your ſhort 
Diale#. When the Athenians made Alexander the 
Pherean Tyrant, and an Enemy to the Thebans, 
their Ally and Confederate, who promiſed to fur- 
niſh them with Fleſh at a Farthing a pound : 
And we (ſaid Epaminondas) will ſupply them with 
Wood to that Fleſh gratis; but if they grow pragmas= 
tical, we will make bold to reap their Country for them. 


Being defirous to keep the Bworians, that were Diſſolved, 


grown ruſty by Idlenels, always in Arms, when 
he was choſen their Chief Magiſtrate, he ex- 
horted them, ſaying, Tet conſider whats you do, my 
Friends, for I am your General, you muſt be Souldiers. 
He called their Country, which was plain and' s- 
pen, the Stage of War, which they could keep 
no longer than their Hands were upon their Shields. 
Chabias near Corinth, having {lain a few Thebans, 
that engaged too hotly near the Walls, erected 
a Trophy, which Epaminondss laughed at ; fay- 
ing, It was not a Trophy that was ſet up, but a Stake 


of Trivia, which they uſually placed. in the High-way ning, 


before the Gates. One told him, the Athenians have 
ſent an Army into Peloponneſus, adorned with new 
Armor ; What then (ſaid he} doth Antigenidas figb 
becauſe Tellus hath got new Pipes? Antigenidas was 
an excellent Piper, but Tellis a vile owe, Under- 
ſtanding his Shield-bearer had taken a great deal 
of Money from a Prifoner : Come (faid he) give 


me 
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me the Shield, and buy you a Vittualling Houſe to live 
ing for now you are grown rich and wealthy, you will 
not hazard your Life as you did formerly. Being ask- 
ed, whether he thought -Himſelf; or Chabrias, or 
Tphicrates the better General ? *Tis hard (ſaid he) 
zo judge while we live. After he returned out of 
Laconia, he eſcaped from a Sentence of Death, 
with his Fellow-Commanders, for continuing Go- 
vernour of Beotia four Months longer than the 
Law allowed. He bid the other Commanders 
lay the Blame upon him, as if he had forced them ; 
and he ſaid; His A&ions were by beſt Speech ; but if 
any thing at all were tobe anſwered to the Fudges, he 
entreated them, if they put him to Death, to write hy 
Fault upon his Monument ; that the Grectans may 
know, Epaminondas compelled the 'Thebans againſt 
their Wll to plunder and fire Laconia ; which in five 
hundred years before had never ſuffered the like : To 


Demoliſh- Build Meflena two hundred and thirty years after is 
ed, 


gas ſackd, to unite the Arcadians, and to reſtore Li- 
berty to Greece ; for thoſe things were done in that 
Expedition. Whereupon tlie Judges aroſe with 

t Laughter, and refuſed to receive the Votes. 
In his laſt Fight, being wounded, and carried in- 
to his Tent, he called for- Diaphazres, and after 
him, for Folidas ; and when he heard they were 
ſlain, he adviſed the Thebans to make their Peace 
with the Enemy, fince they had never a General 
left them ; as by the Event proved true : fo well 
did he underſtand his Country-men. 

PELOPIDAS. Pelopidas, Epaminondas's Col- 
league, when his Friends told him, he neglected 
a neceflary Buſineſs, that was the Gathering of 
Money : In good deed (ſaid he) Money 3s neceſſary 


for ths Nieomedes ;- pointing to a lame Man that 


could nut go. As he was going out to F Bhs 
: is 


his Wife beſeeched him to have a care of himſelf : 
That Admonition (faid he) is fit to be given to 0- 
thers ;, but to a Commander and General, that he 
ſhould ſave his Country-men. A Souldier told him, 
We are fallen among the Enemies : Said he, How 
are we fallen among them, more than they among us ? 
When Alexander the Pherean Tyrant, - broke his 
Faith, and caſt him into Priſon, he reviled him ; 
and when the other told him, he did but haſten 
his Death ; That's my Deſign (laid he) that the 
Thebans may be exaſperated againſt you, and be re- 
venged on you the ſooner. Thebe, the Wite of the 
Tyrant came to him, and told him, She wondred 
to ſee him ſo merry in Chains: He anſwered, He 
wondred more at ber, who waited upon Alexander 
without Chains. When Epaminondas releaſed him ; 
(he ſaid) I thank Alexander, for I have now. made 
an Experiment, That I have not only Courage to Fight, 
but ts Dye. 


Roman AroTHEG MS 


M CURIUS. When ſome blamed M: 
* Cari, for diſtributing but a ſmall part 
of a Country he took from the Enemy, and re- 
ſerving the greater part for the Common: wealth ; 
he prayed there might be no Roman who . would 
think that Eſtate little, which was enough to main-; 
tain him. The Samnites, after an Overthrow, 
came to him to offer him Gold, and found him 
boiling Rape-roozs. He anſwered the Samnites, He 
that can Sup ſo, wanted no Gold ; and that he had ra- 
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Could 
not, 
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ther rule over thoſe who had Gold, than have it him- 
felf. 

C. FABRICIUS. C. Fabricius, hearing Pyrrbus 
had overthrown the Romans, told Labienus, it was 
Pyrrhus, not the Epirors that beat the Romans. He 
went to treat with Pyrhbw about Exchange of 
Priſeners, who offered him a great Sum of Gold, 
which he refuſed : The nexr Day Pyrhus com- 
manded a very large Elephant ſhould ſecretly be 
placed behind Fabricius, and diſcover himſelf by 
Roaring ; whereupon Fabricius turned and ſmiled ; 
I was no aſtoniſhed (faid he) neither at your Gold 
yeſterday, nor at your Beaſt to day. Pyrrhas invited 
him to tarry with him, and to accept of the next 
Command under him : That (ſaid he) will be in- 
convenient for you , for when the Epirots know us 
both, they will rather have me for their King than you. 
When Fabricius was Conful, Pyrrhus's Phyſztian 
ſent him a Letter, wherein he promiſed him, 
that if he commanded him, he would poyſfon Pyr- 
rhus: Fabricius {ent the Letter to Pyrrhus, and bid 
him conclude, that he was a very bad Judge both 
of Friends and Enemies. [The Plot was dtfſ{cove- 
red, Pyrrbus hanged his Phyſitian, and ſent the Re- 
man Priſoners he had taken without Ranſom, as a 
Preſent to Fabricius, which he refuſed to accept, 
bur returned the like Number for them, leſt he 
might ſeem to receive a Reward : neither did he 
diſcloſe the Conſpiracy out of Kindneſs to Pyrrhar, 
but that the Romans might not ſeem to kill hiny 
by Treachery, as.if they deſpaired to Conquer him 
in open War. 

FABIUS MAXIMUS. Fabins Maximus would 
not Fight, bur choſe ro ſpin the time with Hamu- 
bal, who wanted both _— and Proviſion for 
his Army, by purſuing and facing him in rocky 


and 
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and mountainous Places. When many laughed 
at him, and called him Hamiba!'s School-maſter, he 
took litcle notice of them, but purſued his own 
Deſign ; and told his Friends, He that is afraid of 
Scoffs and Reproaches, was (in his Opinion) more a 
Coward, than he that fled from the Enemy, When 
Minucius his Fellow Conſul, upon routing a Party 
of the Enemy, was highly extolled as a Man wors 
thy of Rome: I am more afraid ((aid he) of Minus 
cius's Succeſs, than of his Misfortune : And not long 
after, falling into an Ambuſh, he was in danger 
of periſhing with his Forces, until Fabius ſuccour- 
ed him, flew many of the Enemies, and brought 
him off. Whereupon Haxnibal told his Friends, 
Did I not often 9 that Cloud on the Hills would 
ſome time or other break, upon us ? Aﬀter the City re» 
ceived the great Overthrow at Canne, he -was 
choſen Conſul with Marcellus, a daring Perſon, 
and much deſirous to fight. Hannibal, whoſe For» 
ces, if no body fought him, he hoped would 
ſhortly diſperſe' and be diſſolved: Theretore Han- 
nibal fajd, He feared Fighting Marceltus, leſs than 
Fabius, who would not fight. He was informed of 
2 Lucanian Souldier, that frequently wandred out 
of the Camp by Night, after a Woman he loved, 
but otherwiſe an admirable Souldier ; he cauſed 
his Miſtriſs to be ſeized privately, and brought to 
him. When ſhe came, he went for the Souldi- 
er, Md told him, 1: 5s known you he out a Nights, 
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contrary to the Law ; nor is your former good Beba- Valiant] 


v10ur forgorren, therefore your, Faults are forgiven ta 
your Merits : Henceforwards you ſhall tarry with me, 
for I have your Surety, and brought out the Woman to 
bim. Hanmibal kept Tarentun with a Garifon, all 
bur the Caſtle; and Fabius drew the Enemy far 
from it, by a Stratagem took the Town, and 

—— 
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plundered it. When his Secretary asked, what 
was his pleaſure as to the holy Images? Let us leave 
(faid he) the -Tarentines their offended Gods. When 
M. Livns, who kept a Garifon in the Caſtle, faid, 
He took, Tarentum by his Afiſtance : others laugh- 
ed. at him; but faid Fabius, Tou ſay true, for if you 
had not leſt the City, IT had not re-tock it. When 
he was Ancient, his Son was Conſul, and as he 
was diſcharging his Office publickly with many 
Attendants, -he- met him on Horſe-back ; the 
young Man ſent a Serjeant to command him to 
alight ; when others were at a ſtand, Fabius pre- 
fently alighted,' and running faſter than for his 
Age might be expected, embraced his Son : Well 
done Son (faid he)) T ſee you are wiſe, and know whom 
- you govern, and the Grandeur of the” Office you have 
undertaken. 

SCIPIO the Elder. Scipio the Elder ſpent what 
Leifure the Campaign and Government wculd 
allow him, on his Studies ; faying, He did muſt 
when he was idle, When he took Carthage by 
Storm, ſome Souldicrs took Priſoner a very beau 
fiful Virgin, and came and preſented her to him: 
T would receive ber ({aid he ) with all my Heart, if1 
were a private Man, and not a Governour. While 
he beſieged a great City, low ſcituated, wherein 
_— above all, a Temple of Venus ; he or- 

red Appearances to be gived for Aions to be 
tryed before him within three Days, in that Tem- 
ple of Venus ; and he took the City, and was as 
good as his Word. One asked him in Sicily, On 
what Confidence he preſumed to paſs with his 
Navy againſt Carthage ? he ſhewed him three 
hundred Diſciplin'd Men in Armor, and pointed 
wan high Tower on the Shoar ; There 7s na one 
if theſe (ſaid he} that will not, at my Commanil, 2 
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ny Top 'of that Tower, and caſt himſelf down head- 
Oyer he went, Landed, Burnt the Enemies 
+. and the Carthaginians ſent to him, COVC- 
nanted to ſurrender their Elephants, Ships, and a 
Sum of Money; But when Hannibal was failed. 
back from - Italy, their Reliance on him made 
them repent of thoſe Conditions : This coming to 
Scipios Eat, Nor will I (faid he) ſtand to the 4- 
greement if they . would, unleſs they pay me five hun= 
dred Talents, more, for ſending for Hannibal. "The 
Carthaginians, when they were utterly overthrown, 
ſent Embaſſadors to make Peace, and a League 
with him ;: he-bid thoſe that..came, return jm- 
mediately, as refuſing to hear them, before they 
brought L. Terrentius with them, a good Man, 
whom the Carthaginians had taken Priſoner ; when 
they brought him, he placed him in the Council 
gext himſelf, on the Judgment-Seat ; and then he 
tranſacted with the Carthaginians, and put an end 
to the War. And Terrentius followed him when 
be triumphed, : wearing the Cap of one that was 
made free: And when he dyed, gave Wine ming- 
led with Honey to thole that were at the Funeral, 
and performed other Funeral Rites in his Honour. 
But theſe things were done afterwards. King An» 
tochus, after the Romans invaded: him, ſent to Sci- 
pio in Aſia for Peace: That ſhould have been [done 
(laid he) before, not now, when you have received & 
Bridle and a Rider. The Senate decreed him a 
Sum of Money out of the Treaſury, but the 
Treaſurers refuſed to open it on that day : Ther 
(ſaid he) I will open it my ſelf, for the Moneys, with 

which 1 filled at, cauſed it to be fout, When Peti- 
lius and Diiintus accuſed him of many Crimes. be- 
fore the People. On this very Day (ſaid he) I con- 
tered Hannibal and Carthage ; I for my part, am am 
Tz going 
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going with my Crown on, to Sacrifice, in the Capitol, 
and let him that pleaſeth ſtay and paſs his Vote upon 
me. Having thus faid, he went his way, and 
the People followed bim, leaving his 'Accuſers 
declaiming to themſelves. 

T. SUINCTIUS. T. Duinflins was emi- 
nent fo > early, that before he had been Tribune, 
Pretor, or Adile, he was choſen Conſul. Being 


fent as General againſt Philip, he was perfwaded 


to come to a Conference with. him z and when 
Philip demanded Hoſtages of him, becauſe he wa 
accompanied with many Remans, and himſelt only 
attended with a few Macedonians : Ton (faid Duin- 
fins) have created this Fealouſie to your ſelf, by kill 
mg your Friends and Kindred. Having overcome 
Philip m Battel, he proclaimed in the Iſthmian 
Games, That the Grecians were Free, and ro be 
governed by their own Laws. All the Roman 
Priſoners, that in Hamnibaf's Days were fold for 
Slaves in Greece, each of thoſe the Grecians redeem- 
ed with two hundred Drachmas, and made him a 
Preſent of them, and they followed him in Rome 
in Triumph, wearing Caps on their Heads, ſuch 
asthey uſe to wear who are made Free, Head- 
viſed the 4chaians, who defigned to make War 
upon the Iſland Zacynthus, to take head, left like 
2 Tortoiſe, they thould endanger their Head, by 
thurfting it out of Pelopomneſcs. When King An 
#iochns was coming upon Greece with great Forces, 
and all Men trembled at the Report of his Num+ 
bersand Equipage ; he told the Achaians this Sto- 
ry -* Once I dined wich a Friend at Chalcis, and won- 
dring at the Variety of Diſhes ; faid my Hoſt, 41! 
theſe are Pork, only in Dreſſing and Sauſes they differ: 
And "therefore be not you amazed (faid he) at the 
Kong! Forces, when Ju hear talk of Spear-men, and 
Men 
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Men at Arms, and choice Foot-men, and Horſe- Ars 
chers, for all theſe are but Syrians, with ſome little 
difference in their Weapons. Philopemon, General 
of the Achaians, had Horſes good ſtore, and Men 
at Arms, but could not tell what to do for Mo- 
ney; and Luinfius plaid upon him, ſaying, 
Philopzmon had Arms and Leys, but he had ns bel- 
h : and it hapned his Body was much atter that 
Shape. : 

CNEIUS DOMIITUS. Cneius Domitius, whom 
Scipio the Great ſent in his ſtead to attend his 
Brother Lucius in the War againſt Antiochus, as he 
was viewing the Enemies Army, and the Com- 
manders that were with him, adviſed him to ſer 
vpon them preſently : He ſhall ſearge (laid he) 
bave time enough now to Kill ſo many thouſands, Plun- 
der their Baggage, return to their Camp, and to re- 
freſh our ſelves too;, bus we ſhall have time enough to 
& all this to Murrew, "The next day he engaged 
them, and ſlew fifry thouſand of the Enemies. 

PUBLIUS LICINIUS. Publius Licinzus, Con» 
ſul and General, being worſted in a Horſe-En- 
gagement by Perſeus King of Macedon, what 
were {lain, and what were took Priſoners, loſt 
two thouſand eight hundred Men. Preſently af- 
ter the Fight, Perſeus ſent Embaſſadors ro make 
Peace, and a League with him ; and although be 
Was overcome, yet he adviſed the Conqueror to 
ſubmit himſelf and his Afﬀairs to the Pleaſure of 
the Romans. 

PAULUS /EMILIOS. Paulus /Emilius, when 
he ſtood for his ſecond Conſulſhip, was canvaſled. 
Afterwards the War with Perſeus and the Macedo- 
nians being prolonged by the Ignorance and Effe- 
minacy of the Commanders, they choſe him. 
Conſul: 7 chayk, (kid ke) the People for nothing 3 
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they chuſe me General, not becauſe I want the Office, 
but they want an Officer. As he returned from the 
Hall ro his own Houſe, and found his little 
Daughter Terſia weeping, he asked her what ſhe 
cry'd for ? Perſeus (ſaid ſhe) ſo her little Dog 
was called, is dead : Luckily haſt thou ſpoken (faid 
he) Girl, and I accept .ghe Omen. When he found 
in the Camp much gonfident prating among the 
Souldiers, pretending 70 adviſe him, and bulie them- 
ſelves, as if they had been all Qthcers, he bid 
them be quiet, and only whet their Swords, and 
leave other things to his Care. 

He ordered Night-Guards ſhould be kept with- 
out Swords or Spears, that they might re{ilt Sleep, 
when they had nothing elſe wherewith to-reliſt the 
Enemy. He invaded Macedoma by the way of 
the Mountains ; and ſeeing the Enemy drawn up, 
Wafica adviſed him to ſet upon them preſently : Ss 
T ſhould ({aid he) if I were of your Age ; but long Ex- 
perience forbids m;e, after a March, to fight an Army 
marſhall'd regularly. Having overcome Perſeus, he 
teaſted his Friends for joy of the Victory ; fay- 
ing, It required the ſame Slyll to make an Army very 
terrible to the Enemy, and a Banquet very acceptable 
to our Friends, When Perſeus was his Priſoner, 
he told him that he ſhould not be led in Tri 
umph ; That's (ſaid he) as you pleaſe, meaning he 
might kill himſelf, He found an infinite quantity 
of Money, but kept none for himſelf ; only to 
his Son-in-law Tubero, he gave a Silver Cup with 
a Cover that weighed five Pounds, as the Reward 
uf his Valour ; and 'that' (they ſay) was the firſt 
Plece of Plate that belonged to the Amilian Fami- 
ly. Of the four Sons he had, he parted with two 
that were adopted into other Families ; and of 
the two that lived with him, one of them dyed a 
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the Age of fourteen years, but five days before 
his 'Triumph ; and five days after the Triumph, 
at the Age of twelve Years, dyed the other. 
When the People that met him bemoan'd and 
compaſſionated his Calamities ; Now (aid he) my 
Fears and Fealouſies for my Country are over, ſince For- 
tune hath diſcharged her Revenge for our Succeſs on my 
Houſe, and I have paid for all. 

CATO the Elder. Cato the Elder, in a Speech 
to the People, inveighed againſt Luxury and In- 
temperance : How hard (ſaid he) is 3t to perſwade the 
Belly, that hath no Ears? And he wondred how 
that City was preſerved, wherein a Fiſh was 
ſold for more than an Ox ! Once he ſcoffted at the 
prevailing Imperiouſneſs of Women : Al! Men 
(faid he) govern their Wives ; We c.-mmand all other 
Men, and our Wives us. He ſaid, He had rather not 
be rewarded for hu good Deeds, than not puniſhed for his 
evil Deeds; and at any time he could pardon all other 
Offenders beſides himſeif. He inſtigated the Magi- 
ſtrates to puniſh all Offenders ; ſaying, They chat 
did not prevent Crimes when they might, commanded 
them. Of young Men, he liked them that bluſh- 
ed better than thoſe who looked pale ; and hated 
a Souldier that moved his Hands as he walked, 
and his Feet as he fought, and Sneezed louder 
than his Out-cry, when he Charged. He faid, 
He was the worſt Governour, who could not govern 
himſelf. It was his Opinion, every one ought 
eſpecially to reverence himſelf ; for every one 
was always in his own Preſence. When he ſaw 
many had their Statues ſet up ;- I had rather 
(lays he) Men ſhould atk, Why Cato had no Sta- 
tue, than why he had one ? He exhorted thoſe in 
Power, to be ſparing of exerciſing their Powery 
that they might continue in Power: They that 
Tx” ſeparate 
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ſeparate Honour from Vertue (ſaid he) ſeparate Vertue 
from Youth. A Governour (ſaid he) or Fudge, ought 
fo do Fuſtice without Intreaty, not Injuſtice upon In« 
treaty, He faid, Injuſtice, if it did not endanger 
the Authors, endangered all befides. He requeſted 
Old Men, not to add the Diſgrace of Wicked. 
neſs to Old Age, which was accompanied with 
many other Evils. He thought a Man, when 
Angry, differed from a Mad Man only in Time. 
That they who enjyed their Fortunes decently 
and moderately, were far from being envied : 
For they do not envy us (ſaid he) but our Eſtates. 
He ſaid, They tha: were ſerious in ridiculous, would 

Accompa* be ridiculous in ſerious Aﬀairs. Honorable Ati 

ny Or 0- cns ought to ſucceed honorable Sayings ; Leſt ehey 

dy looſe (laid he) their * Reputation, He biamed the 

— © People for always chooling the ſame Men Ofi- 

CErS ; For either you think (laid he) the Go 

wvernment little worth, or wery few are fit to Govern. 

He pretended to wonder at one that fold an Eſtate 

by the Sea-{ide, as if he were more Powerful than 

the Sea ; for he had drank up that which the Seq 
could hardly drown. When he ſtood for the 

Conſulſhip, and ſaw others begging and flattering 

the People for Votes, he cryed out aloud ; The 

People had need of a ſharp Phyſician, and @ great 

Purge, therefore not the mildeſt, but the moſt inexorable 

Perſon was to be choſen ;, for which Words, he was 

choſen before all others. Shewing young Men tg 

fight boldly : Oftentimes (ſaid he} the Speech and 

Poice dath terrifie and put to flight the Enemy, more 

#han the Hynd and Sword. As he warred againſt 

Beatica, he was over-numbred by the Enemy, and 

in danger; The Celtiberians offered for two hun- 

red Talents, to ſend him a Supply, and the Rev 


p0r; would not ſuffer him to engage to pay Wa- 
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ves to Barbarians : Tou are out, ſaid he, for if we 
overcome, not we, but the Enemy muſt pay them ;, if 
we are routed, there will be no body to demand, nor ts 
Pay neither. Having taken more Cities (as he faith) 
than he ſtaid days in the Enemies Country, he 
reſerved no more of the Prey for himſelf, than 
what he eat or drank. He diſtributed to every 
Souldier, a Round of Silver ; ſaying, It was bet- 
ger many ſhould return out of the Campaign with Sil- 
ver, than a few with Gold ; for Governours ought to 
gain nothing by their Governments but Honour. Five 
Servants waited on him in the Army, whereof 
one bought three Priſoners, and underſtanding 
Cato knew it, before he came into his Preſence, 
hang'd himſelf. Being requeſted by Scipio Afri- 
canus to befriend the baniſhed Arbenians, that they 
might return to their own Country ; he made as 
if he would not be concerned in that Buſineſs ; 
but when the Matter was diſputed in the Senate, 
riing up, We fit here, ſaid he, as if we had ne- 
thing elſe to do, but to argue about a few old Graci- 
ens, whether they ſhall be carried ro their Graves by 
ours, or by the Bearers of their own Country ? Poſthu- 
mins Albinus wrote an Hiſtory in Greek, and in it 
begs the Pardon of his Readers: Said Cato, 
(jeering him) IF the Parliament of Greece had com- 
manded him to write it, he ought to be pardoned. 
SCIPIO FUNIOR. *T'is reported that Scipio 
Funor never bought, nor ſold, nor built an 
thing, for the ſpace of fifty four Years, and lo 
long he lived : and that of fo great an Eſtate, he 
lefr but thirty three Pounds of Silver, and rwo 
of Gold behind him, although he was Lord of 
Carthage, and enriched his Souldiers more than 0- 
ther Generals. He obſerved the Precept of Po- 
hbiz, and endeayoured never to return from the 
7. 
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Courts, until by ſome means or other, he had en- 
gaged ſome one he lighted on, to be his Friend 
or Companion. While he was yet young, he 
"had ſuch a Repute for Valour and Knowledge, 
that Cato the Elder, being asked his Opinion of the 
Commanders in Africa, of whom Scipio was one, 
anſwered, in that Greek Verſe; 

He 1s wiſe only : 

Others, like Shadows fly. 

When he came from the Army to Rome, the 
People preferred him, not to gratifie him, but be- 
cauſe they hoped, by his Aſſiſtance, to conquer 

Implor'd Carthage with more eaſe and ſpeed. After he was 
his help. entred the Walls, the Carthaginians defended 
tnemſelves in the Caſtle, ſeparated by the Sez, not 
very deep. Polybius adviſed him to ſcatter Gal- 
trops in the Water, or Planks with Iron Spikes, 
that the Enemy might not paſs over to aflault their 
Bulwark: He anſwered, That was ridiculous, for 
thoſe who had taken the Walls, and were within the 
City, to contrive how they might nos fight with the 
Enemy. He found the City full of Greek Sta- 
tues, and Preſents brought thither from Sici/y, 
and made Proclamation, "That ſuch as were ſent 
from thoſe Cities, might claim and carry away 
what belonged to them. When others plundered and 
carried away the Spoil, he would not ſuffer any that 
belonged to him, to take, nor ſo much as to buy 
any of it. C. Lelius, his moſt beloved Friend, 

- aſſiſted him when he ſtood to be Conſul, and 
asked Pompey {who was thought to be a Pi- 
pers Son) Whether he ſtood or no ? He reply- 
ed, No; and befides promiſed to joyn with them 
mm going about and procuring Votes, which they 
believed and expected, but were deceived; for 
News was brought that Pompey was in the Forum, 
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fawning on, and folliciting the Citizens for him- 
ſelf ; whereat others being enraged, Scipio laugh- 
ed: We may thank, ſaid he, our Folly for this, 
who, as if we were not to requeſt Men, but the Gods, 
loſe our time, in waiting for a Piper. When he 
ſtood to be Cenſor, Appius Claudius, his Rival told 
him, He could ſalute all the Romans by sbew Names, 
whereas Scipio ſcarce knew any of them : Tou ſay true, 
faid he, for it hath been my Care, not t« know many, 
but that all might know me. He adviſed the City, 
who then had an Army, in Celt;beria, to ſend The Cen- 
them borh to the Army, either as Tribunes, or ſor. 
Lieutenants to the Army ; to give an account as 
Witneſſes or Judges, of every Souldiers Valour. 

When he was made Cenſer, he took away his 

Horſe from a young Man, that in the time while 

Carthage was beſieged, made a coſtly Supper, in 

which was a Symne! made after the Shape of that Honey. 
City, which he named Carthage, and ſet before Cake, 
his Gueſts ro be plundered by them ; and when 

the young Man asked the reaſon, Why he took 

his Horſe from him ? Becauſe, ſaid he, you plur- 

dred Carthage before me. As he ſaw C, Licinias 

coming towards him, I know, ſaid he, that Man ts 

perjured ; but ſince no body accuſes him, I cannot be 

bis Arcuſer and Fudge to!, 'Th> Senate ſent him 

thrice (as Clitomachus ſaith) to take Cognizance of 

Men, Cities and Manners, as an Qverleer of 

Cities, Kings and Countries. As he came to 
Alexandria, and Landed, he went with his Head 

covered, and the Alexandrians running about him, 

intreated he would gratifie them by uncovering, 

and ſhewing them his deſirable Face. When he 
uncovered his Head, they clapped their Hands 

with a loud Acclamation. The King, by reaſon 

of his Lazineſs and Corpulency, making a =_ 
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foot, 


ſhift to keep Pace with them; Se:ipzo whiſpered 
ſoft] y to Panetius : The Alexandriaxs have already 
received ſome benefit of our Viſitation, tor upon 
our account - they have ſeen their King walk. 
There travelled with him” one Friead, Panetius 
the Philoſopher, and five Servants, whereof one 
dying in the Journey, he could not buy another, 
but fent for one to Reme. "The Numantines (cems» 
ed invincible, and having overcome ſeveral Gene- 
rals, the People the ſecond time choſe Scip:o Ge- 
neral in that War. When great Numbers ſtrive 
ed to liſt thers in his Army, even that the Senate 
forbid, as if Italy thereby would be left deſtitute. 
Nor did they allow him Money that was in Bank, 
but ordered him to receive the Revenues of Tri- 
butes that were not yet payable, As to Money, 
Scipio ſaid, he wanted none, for of his own, and 
by his Friends he could be ſuppiyed ; but of 
the Decree concerning the Souldiers, of that he 
complained ; for the War would be difficult to 
manage, if they had been ſo qften worfted by 
the Valour of the Enemy, becauſe they had ſuch 
to fight againſt ; or if the Cowardiſe of the Citi 
zens were the reafon, becauſe he muſt have ſuch 
Souldiers. When he came to the Army, he found 
there much Diſorder, Intemperance, Superſtition 
and Luxury : Immediately he drove away the 
Southſayers, Prieſts and Panders. He ordered 
them to ſend away their Houſhold-ſtuff, all ex- 
cept Kettles, a Spit, and an Earthen, Cup. He 
allowed no Silver Cup larger than weighed two 
pounds, to ſuch as defired it, He forbid them to 
bath ; and thoſe that anointed themſelves, were 
to rub themſelyes too ; for Horſes wanted another 
to rub them, becauſe they had no Hands of their 
own, He ordered them to eat their Dinner 
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ſtanding, and ſuch as was drefled without Fire ; 
but they might fit down at Supper, to Bread, {un- Tye, 
gle Furmety, and Fleſh boyl'd or roaſted. Him-, 
ſelf walked about cloathed in a black Caflock,. 
faying, He mourned for the Diſgrace of the Army. 
He met by chance with the Pack-Horſes of Mem- Collonel, 
mius a Tribune that carried Cyfterns ſet with preci-- 
ous Stones, and the beſt Corinthian Veſlels: Since 
you are ſuch a one, (aid he, you bave made your ſelf 
uſeleſs to me, and ts your Country for thirty Days, but 
to your ſelf all your Life long. Another ſhewed 
him a Shield well adorned. The Shield, faid he, 
young Man, is a fine one, but it becomes a Roman 
to have his Confidence placed rather in bis Right- Hand, 
than in his Left. To one that was building the 
Rampire, faying, His Burthen was very heavy : And 
deſervedly, faid he, for you truſt more to this Weod, 
than to your Sword, When he ſaw the raſh Con- 
fidence of the Enemy, he ſaid, He would buy Se- 
curity with time ;, for a good General, like a good Phys, 
fitian, uſeth Iron as his laſt Remedy; and yet he 
fought when he ſaw it convenient, and routed 
the Enemy. When they were worſted, the El- 
der Men chid them, and asked, \hy they fled 
from thoſe they had purſued fo often ? *tis ſaid, 
a Numantine anſwered, The Sheep are the ſame ſtill, 
but they have another Shepherd, After he had taken 
Numantia, and triumphed a ſecond time, he had 
a Controverſie with C. Gracchus, concerning the 
Senate and their Allies ; and the abuſrve People 
made a 'Tumult about him as he ſpake from the 
Pulpit 3 The Out-cry, faid he, of the Army, when 
they Charge, never diſturbed me, much leſs the Clamor Frighted, 
of 4 Rabble of New-comers, to whom Italy is a Step-- | 
Mother (I am well aſſured) and not a Mother, And 
when they of Gracohus his Party cryed out, p— 
the 
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the Tyrant : No wonder, faid he, they that make War 
upon their Country, would kill me firſt ; for as Rome 
cannot fall while Scipio ſtands, nor can Scipio live 
when Rotne is fallen. 

CACILIUS METELLUS. Cacilins Metellus 
defigning to reduce a ſtrong little Fort, a Captain 
told him, he would undertake to rzke it with the 
Loſs only of ten Men ; and he asked him, Whe- 
ther himſelf would be one of thoſe Ten? A young 
Collonel asked him, What -Delign he had in the 
Wheel ? If. 2hought, faid he, my Shire knew, I 
would pluck it off and burn it. He was at Vari- 
ance with Scipio in his Life time, but lamented at 
his Death, and commanded his Sons to affiſt at 
his Hearſe ; and ſaid,He gave the Goc's thanks in the 
behalf of Rome, tha: Scipio was born in no other 
Country. 

C. MARIUS. C. Maris. was of obſcure Pa- 

_ rentage, purfuing Offices by his Valour, pretend- 
ed to the Chiet Edileſhip ; and perceiving he 
could not reach it, the ſame day he ſtood for the 
lefler, and miffing of that alſo, yet for all thar, 
he did not dſpair of being Conſul. Having a 
Wen on each Leg, he tuffered one to be cut, 
without binding, and endured the Chyrurgiang 
not ſo much as ſighing, or once contracting his 
Eye<brows ; and when the Chyrurgeon would 
cut the other, he did not ſuffer him ; ſaying, The 
Cure was not worth the Pain. In his ſecond Con- 
ſulfhip, Luſius his Siſters Son offered unchaſte 
Force to Trebotius, a'Souldier, who {lew him : 
when many pleaded againſt him, he did not deny 
but confeffed he killed the Collone!, and told rhe 
reaſon why. Hereupon Marwms called for a 

' Crown, the Reward of extraordinary Valour, 


and put it upon Trebotius's Head, He had pitched 
SJ his 
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his Camp, when he fought againſt the Teutons, in 


a place where Water was wanting ;z when the 
Souldiers told him they were 'Thirſty, he ſhewed 
them a River running (by the Enemy's Trench.) 
Look you there, ſaid he, is Water. for you, to be 
bought for Blood ;, and they delired him to conduct 
them to Hght, while their Blood was fluent, and 
| not all drycd up with Thirſt. In the Cimbrian 
War, he madea thouſand valiant Camertines Free nen;zons. 
of Rome, which no Law did allow, and to ſuch as, 
blamed him for it : I could 128 hear the Larrs, (aid 
he, for this Noiſe of Weapon, In the Civil War, 
he lay patiently intrenched and befieged, waiting, 
for a ht Opportunity; when Pompius Silon called 
to him, Marius, If you are ſo great a General, come 
down and Fight. And do you, 1aid he, if you are ſo 
great a Commander, force me to fight againſt my Wil 
if you can. 

LUTATIUS CATULLUS. Lutatius Catullus, un 
the Cimbrian War lay encamped by the fide of 
the River Aehethis, and his Souldiers ſeeing the 
Barbarians attempted to paſs the River, gave back 
when he could not make them ſtand, he haſtned 
to the Front of them that fled, thac they might 
not ſeem to fly from their Enemics, but to follow 
their Commander. 

STLL.A. Sylla, Sirnamed the Fortunate, reckoned 
theſe two things as the chiefelt of his Felicities ; 
The Friendſhip of Merellus Pius ; and that he had 
ſpared, and not deſtroyed the City of Arhens. 

C. POPILLIUS. C. Popillius was ſent to Anti< 
:chus with a Letter from the Senate, commanding 
him to withdraw his Army out of £zypt, and ro 
Renonnce the Protection of that Kingdom during 
the Minority of Prolomys Children. When he 
came towards him m his Camp, Antiochus _—_ 
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falutred him at a diſtance, but without returning 
his Salutation, hedelivered his Letter ; which be« 
ing read, the King anſwered, He would conſider, 
and give him his Anſwer : whereupon Popilline 
with his Wand made a Circle round him ; fay- 
ing, Conſider and Anſwer before you go out of this 


Do what Place ; and when Antiochus anſwered, He would 
the Ro» 
$1405 


pleaſe, 


give the Romans Satisfattion. Then at length Po- 
pillius ſalured and embraced him. 

LUCULLUS. Lucullus in Armenia, with ten 
thouſand Foot in Armour, and a thouſand Horle, 
was to fight Tigranes and his Army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand, the day before the Nones 
of Ofober, the fame day on which formerly Ce- 
gios Army was deſtroyed by the Cimbrians : 
when one told him, The Romans dread and abo- 
minate that Day ; Therefore, ſaid he, let us fight 
to day valianth, that we may make this Day of 4 
Black and unlucky one, @ joyful and & Feſtival Day 
to the Romans, His Souldiers were molt afraid of 
their Men at Arms; but he bid them be of good 
Courage, for it was more Labour to ſtrip than to 
overcome them. He firſt came up to their Coun- 
terſcarp, and perceiving the Confuſion of the Bar- 
barians, cryed out, Fellow Souldiers, the Day's our 
on | and when no body ſtood him, he purſued, 
and with the Loſs of five Romans, flew above an 
hundred thouſand of the Enemies. 

Cn, POMPEPFUS. Cn. Pompeius, Was as much 
beloved by the Romans, as his Father was hated, 
When he was young, he wholly ſided with Sy, 
and before he had born many Offices, or was cho- 
ſen into the Senate, liſted many Souldiers in Ira. 
When Sylla ſent for him, he returned Anſwer, He 
would not muſter his Forces in the Preſence of his Ges 
neral, unfleſh'd, and without Spoils > nor did he come 
beforg 
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before thar in ſeveral Fights he had overcome the 
Captains of the Enemies. He was ſent by $/ly 
Licurenant Creneral into Siczly, and being told the 
S -ujdicrs turned out of the way, and forced and 
pundred the Country. He ſeized the Swords of 
ſuch as he ſent abroad, and puniſhed all other 
Stagiers ard Wanderers, He had reſolved to 
put ite Mamertines, that were of the other ſide, 
all tr che Sword :S:ernius the Orator ſaid, He would 
do Þrijuſtice if he did ſo, and ſhould for the Sake of 
one that was gutliy, pumſh many that were innocent z 
ſmce himſelf was the Perſon that perſwaded his Friends, 
and forced bis Enemies to ſide with Marius s Pompey 
admired the Man, ſaid, He could not blame the 
Mamertines for beg inveigled by ſuch a Perſon, as | 
preferred his Country beyond his ewn Life , and tors YL 
gave both the Ciry and S:hemnius roo, When he 
paſſed into Africa againſt Domirmus, and overcame 
| him in a grea: Batre; tne Souldiers faluted him 
| General; he anſwered, He cou!d not receive that 
Honour, as long as the Fortification of the Enemies 
Camp ſtood undemoliſhed ; upon this, although tt 
rained hard, they ruſhed on, and plundred their 
Camp. Art his Return, among other Courtelies 
and Honours wherewith $y/la entertained him, he 
[tiled him The Great z yer when he was defirous to 
Triumph, $/la would not conſent, becauſe he was 
not yet choſen into the Senate 3 but when Pompey 
laid to thoſe that were about him, Sylla doth noe 
know, that more worlhip the riſing, than the ſetting 
Sun : Sylla cryed alout, Let him Truumph. Mereat 
Servilius, one of the Noblcs, was diſpieaſed ; the 
Souldiers alſo with ood his Triumph, until he 
| had beſtowed a Largeſs among them ; and when 
Pompey replyed, He would rather-forgo his 'T'ri- 
uwph, than flatter them ; Now (faid Servileyus) 1 
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Served 
his whole 
time In 
the Ar- 
my. 


Juſtice, 
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ſee Pompey is truly Great, and worthy of a Traumph, 


It was a Cuſtom in Rome, for Horſe men that had 
ſerved in the Wars the time appointed by the Laws, 
ſhould bring their Horſe into the Forum before the 
Cen/ors, and there give .an account of their War. 


fare, and the Commanders under whom they had 


ferved, Pompey then Conſul, brought alſo his 
Horſe before the Cenfors, Sellius and Lentulus.and 
when they asked him, as the manner 1s, Whe- 


ther he had pafled all Offices in the Army ? All 


(faid he) and mider my ſe)f as General. Having 
gotten into his Hands the Writings of Serterius in 
Spain, among which, were Letters from ſeveral 
Leading Men in Reme, inviting Serterius tO Reme, 


to innovate and change the Government; he burnt 
'them all, by that means giving Opportunity to 


ill aftected Perſons to repent and mend their Man 
ners. Phrates King of Parthia, ſent to him, re- 
queſting, That the River Euphrates might be his 
Bounds : He anſwered, The Romans bad rather 
their Right ſhould be their Bounds towards Parthia, 
L. Lucuilus after he left the Army, gave himſelf 
up to Plecſure and Luxury, jeering at Pompey for 
buſying hinifelf in Aﬀairs unſutable to his Ape ; 
he anſwered, 'That Government became old Age 
better than Luxury. In a Fit of Sickneſs, his 
Phy {:cian preſcribed him to eat a "Thruſh, but 
when none could be gotten, becauſe they were out 
of Scaſon ; one ſaid, Lucullus had ſome, for he 
kept them all the year, I: ſeems then, ſaid he, 
Pompey muſt not live, unleſs Lucullus play the Glut 
zon, and diſmiſſing the Phyſitian, he eat ſuch 
things as were ealie to be' gotten. In a great 


- Dearth at Rome, he was choſen by Title, Over- 


feer of the Marker, butin reality, Lord of Sea 
and Land ; and failed Africa, Sardinia and Sicily; 
: and 
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and having procured great quantirics of Wheat, 
haſtned back ro R-me, and when by reaſon of a 
great T'empeſt, the Pilots were loath to hoiſt Sail, 
he went firſt aboard himſelf, and commanding the 
Anchor to be weighed, cryed out alcud, There s 
a Neceſſity of Sailing, but there is no Neceſſity of 
Living. When the Diffterence betwixt him and 
Cz/ar broke out, and Mzarcel/imus, one of thoſe 
whom Pompey had preferred, revolted to Ceſar, 
and inveighed much againſt lum in the Senate ; 
Art not thou aſhamed (aid he) Marcellinus, to re- 
proach me, awho taught you to ſpeak, when you were 
dumb, and made you Vomit when you were ſtarved ? 
To Cato, who ſeverely blamed him, becauſe when 
he had often informed him of the growing Pow- 
er of Ceſar, ſuch as was Dangerous to a Demo- 
cracy, he took little notice of it : He anſwered, 
our Counſels were more preſazins, but mine more 
friendly. Concerning himſelt he freely proteiled, 
Thar he entred ail his Offices ſooner than he ex- 
pected, and reſigned them ſooner than was ex- 
pected by others. After the Fight at Phar/alia, 
in his Flight towards £gypr, as he was going out 
of the Ship, and into the Fiſher-boat, the King 
ſent to attend him ; turning to his Wite and Son, 
he faid nothing to them beſides thoſe two Verſes 
of Sophocles : 


Whoever comes within a Tyrant's Door, 
Becomes his Slave, though he were Free before. 


As he came out of the Boat, when he was ſtruck 
with a Sword, he ſaid nothing, but gave one 
Groan, and covering his Head, ſubmitted to the 
Murtherers. 


W > CICERO! 
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CICERO. Cicero the Orator, when his Name 
was play*d upon, and his Friends adviſed him to 
change it : Anſwered, He would make the Name of 
Cicero more honorable than the Name of the Cato's, 
the Catuli, or che Scauri, He dedicated to the 
Gods a Silver Cup with a Cover, with the firſt 
Letters of his other Names, and inſtead of Cicero, 
a Seal engraven : Loud bawling Orators, he faid, 
eere driven by their Tonorance to Noiſe, and lame Men 
fo take Horſe. To Verres, who had a Son, that 
in his Youth had not well ſecured his Chaſtity, yer 
he reviled Cicero for his Effeminacy, and call'd him 
Catamite : Do you not know, ſaid he, that Children 
are to be rebuked at Home, within Doors ? Metullus the 
Prodigal told him, He had ſlain more by his Wit- 
nefies, than he had faved by his Pleadings; ou ſay 
true, {id he, My Honeſtly exceeds my Eloquence. 
When Metellus asked him, Who his Father was? 
Your Mother, faith he, hath made the Anſwer Difficult, 
for ſhe was unchaſt. Metellus himſelf was a light, 
inconſtant and paſſionate Man, who when Dzode- 
rus, his Maſter in Rhetorick, dyed, cauſed a Mar- 
ble Crow to be placed on his Monument ; and Ci 
cero ſaid, He returned his Maſter a very ſuitable Gras 
muity, who had taught him to Fly; but not to Declaim. 
Hearing Vatitius his Enemy, and otherwiſe a lewd 
Perſon, was dead, and the next Day that be was 
alive : A Miſchief on him, ſaid he, for lying. To 
one that ſeemed ro be an African, who faid, He 
could not hear him when he pleaded : And yet, faid he, 
your Ears are full bore, He had ſummoned as a 
Witneſs in a Cauſe, Popillins Corra, an 1gnorant 
Block-head, that pretended to the Law, and when 
he told the Court he knew nothing of the Bulineſs; 
On my Conſcience, Ile warrant you (ſaid Cicero) he 
thinks you ask, him a Queſtion in the Law, "I 
enT$ 
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ſent a go!den Sphinx as a Preſent to Horeenſaus the 
Orator, who told Cicero, when he ſpoke obſcurely, 
thar he was not skill'd in Riddles : That's ſtrange, 
{.id he, ſince you have a Sphinx in your Houſe. Meet= 
irg F-c-nius with his three Daughters that were 
very h:.-d Favoured, he told his Friends ſoftly, 
that Verle, 


Children he have got, 
Though the Sun conſented not; 


When Fauſtus the Son of Syla, being very much 
in Debt, ſetup a Writing, That he would ſell his 
Goods by Auction ; he ſaid, I /ike this Preſcription 
better than his Fathers. When Pompeyand Caſartell 
out, he ſaid, I know who to fly from, but I know not 
whom to fly to. He blamed Pompey for leaving thE 
City, and for imitating Themſtocles rather than Pe- 
ricles, when his Afairs did not reſemble the one, 
but the other. He changed his Mind and went 
over. to Pompey, who asked him, Where he left his 
Son-in-law Piſo 2 He anſwered, With your Fathers 
in-law Cxfar. To one that revolted from Ceſar 
to Pompey, ſaying, For haſt and good Will be had left 
his Horſe behind him : he ſaid, Tou have tahen more 
care of your Horſe than of your ſelf. To one that 
brought News the Friends of Ceſar looked ſourly, 
Tou do as good as call them ({aid he) Czfars Enemies. 
After the Battel in Pharſalia, when Pompey Was fled, 
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one Nonius, {aid they, had ſeven Eagles left ſtill, Enſigns; 


and adviſed to try what they would do : Tour Ad- 
wice, faid he, were good, if we were to fight with Fack- 


daws. Ceſar now Conqueror, honorably reſtored Rebuilt, 


the Statues of Pompey that were thrown down ; 
whereupon Cicero ſaid, That Czlar, by ereting Pom- 
pey*s Statues, hath ſecured his own, He ſet fo high 
_— RE KJ | 
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a Value on Oratory, and did {o lay out himſclf, 
eſpecially that way, that having a Cauſe to plead 
before the Judges,” in capltial Caules, when the 
day approached, and his Slave Eres brought him 
word it was deferred until the day following, he 
preſently made him Free. - 

C. CASAR. C. Cafar, when he was a young 
Man, and fled from $y/la, fell into the hands of 
Pyrats, who firſt demanded of him a Sum of Mo- 
ney, and he laughed at the Rogues for not under- 
ſtanding his Quality, and promiſed them twice as 
much as they asked him. Afterwards, when he 
was put into Cuſtody untill he raiſed the Money ; 
he commanded them to be quier and {lent while 
he ſlept. While he was in Priſon, he made 
Speeches and Verſes which he rcad to them, and 
when they commended them bur coidly, he called 
them Barbarians and Blockbeads, and threatned them 
in jeſt, that he would hang them ; bur atter a 
while he was as good as his Word : tor when the 
Money for his Ranſom was brought, and he dil: 
charged, he gathered Men and Ships our of 4/ia, 
ſeized the Pyrats, and crucihed them. Ar Rome, he 
ſtood to be chief Prieſt againſt Carulus, a Man of 
great Intereſt among the Romans : To his Mother 
who brought him to the Gzte, To day, faid he, Mv- 
ther, you will have your Son High Prieſt, or baniſhed. 
He divorced his Wite Pompeia, becauſe ſhe was 
reported to be over familiar with Cledzus; yet when 
Clodius was impleaded upon that account, and he 
was cited as a Witneſs, he ſpake no Evil againſt 
his Wife ; and when the Acculer asked him, Why 
then did you divorce her 2 Becauſe (faid he} Czfars 
Wife ought to be free even from Suſpicion, As he was 
reading the Exploits of Alexander, he wept, and 
fold his Friends, He was of my Age when he Con- 
| | es  quered 
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quered Darius, and I hitherts have done nothing. He 
aſſed by a little inconliderable Town inthe Alps, 
and his Friends faid, "They wondred whether there 
were any Contentions and "Tumulrs for Othces in 
that Place ? He ſtood, and afrer a lictle Pauſe, 
anſwered, I had rather be the Firſt in this Town, 
than Sec-nd in Rome. He laid, Great and ſurpri 
Jing Evite praſes irere not to be conſulted, but dune. 
Coming ag.inlt Pompey out of his Province of 


Gau', he paſted the River Rubicon, ſaving, Let e- 


vey Dve be thrown. Atter Pompey fled to Sea from 
R me, he went to take Money out of the Treas 
fury ; when Mete!lus, who had the Charge of it, 
forbid him, and ſhur it againit him, he threatned 
to kill him ; whereupon Mezelius being altoniſhed ; 
This, ſaid he, yow!es M.n, is harder for me to ſay, 
than to dy, When his Souldicrs were tedious in 
their Paſſage from Brunduſium to Dyrrachium, un= 
known to all, he goes aboard a ſmall Veſſel, and 
attempted to paſs the Sea, and when the Vellel was 
in danger of being over: fer, he diſcovers himlelf to 
the Pilot, crying out, Truſt Fortune, and know that 
you carry Czar : Bur the Tempcit being ſo vehe- 
ment, and his Souldiers coming about him, and 
expoſtulating patlionatly with kim, whether he di- 
ſtruſted them, and was going to another Army 2 
would not ſuffer him to pals at that time. "They 
Fought, and Pompey had the better of it ; but in- 
ſtead of following his Blow, retreated to his Camp. 
To day (ſaid Ceſar) the Enemy had the Victory, but non? 
of them know how to Conquer. Pompey commanded 
his Army to ſtand in Array at Phar/a/za, in the fame 
Place, and to receive the Charge trom their Ene- 
mies. In this, Car faid he was out, thereby ſut- 


tering the Eagerneſs of his Souldiers Spirits, when 
they were up, inſpired with Rage and Succeſs in 
| the 
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| Hate; 


the midſt of their Carreer to languiſh and expire, 
After he routed Pharnaces Ponticus, he wrote tus 
to his Friends, I came, I ſaw, I overcame. Aﬀrer Sci. 
io was worlted in Africa, and fled, and Cato kil.ed 
himſelf : he ſaid, I envy thee thy Death, O Cato! 
ſince thou didſt envy me the Honour of ſaving thee. Ane 
gonius and Dolabella were [uſpetted by his Friends, 
who adviſed him to ſecure them ; he aniwered, I 
fear none of thoſe Fat and Lazy, but thsſe Pale and 
Lean Fellows, meaning Brutus and Caſſius» As he 
was at Supper, the Diſcourſe was of Dearth, which 

fort was the beſt ? That, ſaid he, which is unexpetted. 
CASAR AUGUSTUS. Caſar, who was hrſt 
Sirnamed Augnſtus, being yet young, demanded of 
Anthony a very great Sum of Mony which he had 
taken out of the Houſe of Fulrus Ceſar when he was 
Slain, that he might pay the Romans, as he left 
them for Legacies every Man ſeventy Drachmas. 
But when Anthony detained the Money, and bid 
him, if he were wile, let fall his Demand. He ſent 
the Cryer to offer his own Paternal Eftare to fale, 
and therewith diſcharged the Legacies; by which 
means he procured a general Reſpect to himſelf, 
and to Anthony the hatred of the Romans, Rvme- 
zalces Ring of Thrace, forſook Antony, and revolted 
to him ; but braging immoderately in his Drink, 
and nauceouſly reproaching his former Confede- 
rates, Czſar drank to another of thoſe Kings, and 
told him, T love the Treaſon, but do not commend the 
Traytor. 'T he Alexandrians, when he had taken that 
City, expected great Severity from him, but he 
came upon the Judgment-Seat, and placed Arius 
the Alexandrian by him, and told them, I /pare 
this City : Firſt, Becauſe it is great and beautiful : 
Secondly, For the Sake of its Founder, Alexander : 
And thirdly, For the Sake of Arius my _ Ir 
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being told him, that Eros, his Steward in egypt, 
had bought a Quail that beat all he came near, . 
and was never worſted by any, and roaſted and 
eatit ; he ſent for him, and when upon Examina- 
tion he confeſled the Fact, he ordered him to be 
nailed on the Maſt of the Ship. He removed Crucified 
Tyeodorus, and in his ſtead made Arius his FaCtor in 9 
Sicily, whereupon a Petition was preſented to him, 
in which was written, 'Theodorus of Tharſus ;s 
either a Bald-pate or a Thief ; What ts your Opinion ? Pleaſure, 
Ce/ar read it, and {ubſcribed, I think ſo. Mece- 1 grant it. 
. nas, his intimate Companion, preſented him vear- 
ly on his Birth-day with a Piece of Plate. Athe- Large fil. 
nodorus the Philoſopher, by reaſon of his Olq YE!  Tans 
Age, begged leave that he might retire from *% 
Bey DCgg - om 
Court, which he granted ; and as Azhenodorus was 
taking his Leave of him, Remember (faid he) Cz» 
far, whenever you are Angry, you ſay, or ao nothing, 
before you have repeated the four and twenty Letters to 
your ſelf + whereupon Ceſar catching him by the 
Hand, I have need, ſaid he, of your preſence ſtill, 
and kept him a year longer, Saying, The Reward 
of Silence, is a ſecure Reward, He heard Alexan- 
der at the Age of thirty two years, had ſubdued 
the greateſt part of the World, and was at a Joſs 
what he ſhould do with the reſt of his Time; 
But he wondred Alexander ſhould think it a lefler 
Labour to gain a great Empire, than to ſet in or- 
der what he had gotten. He made a Law con- 
cerning Adulterers, wherein was determined, how 
the Accuſed were to be tryed, and how the Guilty 
were to be puniſhed : afterwards, meeting with a 
young Man,that was reported to have been familiar 
with his Daughter Ju{:a, being enraged, he ſtruck 
him with his Hands; but when the young Man cry- 
ed out, © Cſar! Joy have made @ Law: He was lo 
trous 
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troubled at it,that he refrain'd from Supper that day. 
When he {cnt Caizs his Daughters Son into Armenia, 
he begg'd of the Gods, that the Favour of Pompey, 
the Valour of Aſexander,and his own Fortune might 
attend him. He told the Romans he would leave them 
one to ſucceed him in the Government, that never 
conſulted twice in the ſame Aﬀair,meaning Tiberius, 
He endeavored to pacihe ſome young Men that 
Tumultu« were imperious in theirOffices; and when they gave 
__ little heed ro him,but {till Kept a {tir : Young Men, laid 
he, hear an old Man, to whom old Men hearkned when 
he was young.It was the Athenians had oftended him, 
and he writ to them from ina, I ſuppoſe you know 
I am angry with you, otherwiſe I had not wintered at = 
gina : Belides this, he neither ſaid nor did any thing 
to them. One of the Acculers of Eurycles prated la- 
viſhly and unreaſonably, proceeding 1o far as to fay, 
If theſe Crimes, O Ceſar ! do not ſeem great to you, com- 
mand him to repeat to me the Seventh Book of 1 Twucidi- 
des; wherefore Ceſar being enraged, commanded 
him to Priſon : But afterwards, when he heard he 
was deſcended from Braſidas, he ſent for him again, 
and with a moderate Rebuke diſmiſſed him. When 
Piſo built his Houſe from top to bottom with great 
exaCtneſs ; Tou chear my Heart, {aid he, who build ſo, 
as if Rome would be Eternal. 


—_— 


Czſar Auguſtus, at the beginning, demanded of Anthony, What he 
took out of Julius Czfar*s Hauſe 2 Jyghta; mermruzuoiag wuerd das ; 
Thzs I call in general a very preat Sum, becauſe wvert Iu; i deuvt- 
ful, whether it ſhoul4 be interpreted by Mille or Milles. If the former, 
'zr ſeems unproportionate t0 what it was deſigned; If the Jatter, it is of 
our Money 19521251, An4 bappens to the ſame Sam which (if I re- 
member) Sueton end Appian tell us. He ſaid, be wanted to b2 worth 
nothing ; meaning, #0 pay bis Debts, Aline afrer its (ai4 be gave 10 
every Roman by Legacy Peay mas £6 pwn xevTs myTs ; which 
#aking the Drachma ro be the ſame with the Roman Penny, Viz, 74. 
ob. comes 10 about 21. 65, 194. ob. 4 Mans | Plutarch's 
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Plutarch's Rules for the preſervation of 
Health. In a-Dtialogue between Moſchio 
and Zeuxippus. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mat. 
Poole M. D. of Northampton, 


Moſchio, N D vou enxippus diverted 
Glaucus the Phyiitian from en- 
tring into a Philoſophical Dil- 
courſe with us yelterday. 

Feouxippus. 1 did not hinder him inthe leaſt, 

Friend Moſchio, It was he tnat would not dit- 

courſe in Philoſophy. But I was afraid, and 

willing to decline , giving fo contentious a 

Man any opportunity of Diſcourſe : For though 

in Phyſic the Man has (as Homer exprefles it) an 

Excellency before moſt of his Profetfion : yet in 

Philoſophy he is not altogether ſo Candid, but 

indeed ſo Rude in all his Diſpurations, as he is 

hardly to be born with, flying ias it were) at 
us open mouth'd. So that it is neither an ealie 
or indeed a ult thing that we ſhould bear that 


| Confuſion in terms he makes, when we are Dit- 


puting 
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puting about a wholeſom Diet. Beſides he main- 
tains, that the bounds of Philoſophy ard Medi- 
cine are as diſtinct, as thoſe of the My/ians and 
Phryzians. And taking hold of ſome of thoſe 
things we were diſcourling of, perhaps not wi-h 
all exa&neſs, yet not without ſome profir, he 
made ſcurrilous Reflections on them. 

Myjchio. But I am ready, Zeuxippus, to hear 
thoſe, and what other things you thail Diſcourſe 
of, with a great deal of pleaſure. 

Feuxippus. You have Naturally a Philoſophical 
Genius, Moſchio, and are troubled to fee a Yhi- 
lolopher have no kindneſs for the Study of Me. 
dicine. You are uneca{ie that he ſhould chiik it 
concerns him more to Study Geometry, Logick and 
Muyjick,, than to be deſirous to underſtand, Whe- 
ther the Fabrick of his Body as well as his Hou- 
ſes, be well or ill deſign'd. You ſhall ſee many 
SpeCtators at that Play where their Charges are 
defray'd out of the Publick Stock, as they do at 
Athens, Now among all the Liberal Arts, Medi- 
cine does not only contain ſo neat and large a Field 
of Pleaſure as to give Place to none, but plenti- 
fully pays the Charges of thoſe who delight in 
the Study of her, with health and fafety ; fo that 
it. ought not to be called the 'Tranſgreſhion of the 
the bounds of a Philoſoper to diſpute about thoſe 
things which relate to Health, but rather all 
bounds being laid alide, we ought in the fame 
common Field, friendly to manage our Diſputa- 
tions, and fo enjoy both the Pleaſure and the Pro» 
fit of them. 

Moſchio, But to paſs by Glaucus,who with his 
pretended Gravity would be thought to be fo per- 
fect, as not to ſtand in need of Philoſophy : Da 
you it you pleaſe, run through the whole Doors 
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and firſt,thoie things which you fay were not fo 
exa'tly handled, and Glaucus carpt at. 

Zenxippus. A Friend of ours then heard one af- 
ledging, That to keep ones hands always warm, 
never ſuffering them to be cold, did not a little 
conduce to Health ; and onthe contrary, the ex- 
tream Parts of the Body being kept cold, drives 
the heat inward, {o that you are always ina Fever, 
or the fear of one. But thoſe things which force 
the heat outwards, do diſtribute and draw the 
matter to all Parts, with advantage to our Health, 
It in any work we employ our Hands, we ought 
to keep in that heat which is induc*'d by their Mo- 
tron. But when we dono work with our Hands, 
we ſhould rake all care ro keep our Extream parts 
from cold: This was one of thoſe things he Ri 
dicul'd. "The Second.as I remember, was, What 
Dier you allow your Patient ? Which he adviſes 
ſometimes both to touch and taſt : ufing our ſelves 
to them in Health,and not to be ſhie of them.,like 
little Children ; or hate ſuch a Dier,but by degrees 
to make it acquainted with and familiar to our 
Appetite, that in- our ſickneſs we may not nauſe- 
are wholſome Diet, as if it were Phyſick; nor be 
uneaſy when we have preſcribed any in{ipid thing, 
that lacks both the ſmell and taſte of a Kitchen, 
Wherefore we need not be fo ſqueemith, as not to 
Eat before we \Waſh ; or drink Water when we 
may have Wine; or warm drink in Summer, 
when there is Snow at hand. Laying alide the 
Foppiſh and Sophiſtical Abſtinence from thoſe 
things,as well as the Vain-glory of doing ſo; We 
our ſelves tacitely accuſtoming our Apperite to be 
obedient to whatſoever 1s convenient, and that 
without regret, aboliſhing our uſual contempr of 
fuch things,in our Sickneſs ; and not Efteminately 
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to bewail our condition, as if we were fallen from 
great and beloved Pleaſures, into a low and for- 
did Diet. Jt was well faid, Chuſe out the be{t 
condition you can, it muſt be Cuſtcm mult make 
it pleaſant to you: And this will be beneficial in 
moſt things we undertake, but more eſpecially as 
to Dier : in the height of our Health introducing 
a Cuſtom whereby thoſe things may be rendred 

eaſe, ſamiliar, and as it were Domeſticks of our 
Bodies, remembring what ſome ſuffer, and do in 
ſickneſs, who fret at, and are not able to endure 
warm Water, or Broths, or Bread when it is 
brought to them, calling them dirty and unſeemly 
things; and the Perſons who would urge them to 
them, baſe and troubleſome. The Bath hath de- 
ſtroy'd many, whoſe Diſtemper at the beginning 
was not very bad, only becauſe they could not 
endure to Eat before they Waſh'd. Among whom 
Titus the Emperor was one, as his Phy litians 
afhrm. This alſo was: cenſur'd, That a thin Diet 
15 the healthfulleſt to the Body. But we ought 
chiefly to avoid all Exceſs in Meat orDrink, or 
Pleaſure; When there is any Fealt, or Entertain- 
ment at hand,or we expect any Royal or Princely 
Banquet, or Solemnity which we cannot poſlibly 
avoid, then ought the Body to be light and in rea- 
dineſs to receive the Winds and Waves it is to meer 
with. Itisa hard matter for a man at a Fealt 
or Collation to keep that mediocrity or bounds 
he has been uſed to, fo as not to feem rude, pre- 
ciſe, or troubleſome to the reſt of the Company : 
Leſt we ſhould add Fire to Fire (as the Proverb is) 
or one Debauch or Exceſs to another ; we ſhould 
take care to imitate that ingenious Drol| of 
Philip, which was this, He was invited to Sup- 
per by a Country-man, who ſuppoſed he _— 
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bring but few friends with him ; but when he faw 
him bring a great many,there not being much pro- 
vided, he was much concern'd at it : which when 
Philip perceiv'd, he ſent privately to every one of 
his Friends, that they ſhould. leave a Corner for 
Cake 3 which they believing, and ſtill expeCting, 
they Eat ſo ſparingly, that there was Supper 
ezough for them all. So we ought before-hand to 
prepare our ſelves againlt all unavoidable Invira- 
tions, that there may be room left in 9ur Body, 
not only for the Meal and the Defart, but Drun- 
kennefs it ſelf, by bringing in a freſh and a willing 

Appetite along with us: but if ſuch a neceſſity 
ſhould ſurpriſe you, when you are already loaded 

or indiſpos'd, either in the preſence of Perſons of 
Quality, orStrangers that come in upon you un- 

awares, and ycu cannot for ſhame but go and 

Drink with them that are ready for that purpoſe, 

then you ought to Arm your ſelf againſt that Mo- 

deſty and prejudicial ſhamftac'dneſs, with that of 
the Tragedian Creon, who ſays, 


"Tis better, Sirs, I ſhould you now diſpleaſe, 
Than by complying, next day loſe my caſe. 


He who to avoid being Cenfur'd as an uncivil 
Perſon, throws himſelf into a Pleuriſie or a Phren- 
fie, is certainly no well-bred Man, nor has ſenſe or 
underſtanding enough to Converſe with men, un- 
leſs ina Tavern or a Cooks-Shop. Whereas an 
Excuſe ingeniouſly and dexcrouſly made, is no 
les acceptable than compliance. He that makes 
a Feaſt, though he be as unwilling to taſte of it 
himſelf, as if it was a Sacrifice, yet if he be mer- 
ry and jocund over his Glaſs at Table, Jeſting 


and Drolling upon himſcl:, ſeems better —_— 
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than they who are Drunk and Gluttoniz*d toge- 
ther. Among the Ancients, he made mention of 
Alexander, who after hard Drinking was aſham'd 
to reſiſt the importunity of Medius, who invited 
him afreſh to the drinking of Wine, of which he 
died ; and of our time, of Rzz/us the Wreſtler, 
who being call'd by break of Day by Titus Ceſar, 
to the Bath, he went and waſh'd with him ; and 
drinking but once (as they fay) was ſeized with 
an Apoplexy, and dyed immediately. Theſe things 
Glaucus in laughter: objected to us as Pedantick, 
He was not over-fond of hearing farther ; nor in- 
deed we of diſcourſing more; nor did he give much 
heed to every thing that was faid. Firſt, Socrates 
adviſes usto beware of ſuch Meats as perſwade a 
man, though he be not an hungry, to Eat them ; 
and of thoſe Drinks that would prevail with a 
man to Drink them, when he is not Thirſty : not 
that he abſolutely forbad us the uſe of them, but 
taught that we might uſe them where there was 
eccaſion for it ; ſuiting the Pleaſure of them to 
our neceſſity; as Citys converted the Money 
which was deſign'd for the Poor to ſee Plays with, 
into a ſupply & War. For that which is de- 


lightful to Nature, fo long as it becomes a part of | 


its Nouriſhment, it is proper for it. He that is 
hungry may eat things either neceſſary or plea 
{ant ; butwhen he is freed from his common Ap- 
petite, he ought not to raiſe up a freſh one : Foras 
Dancing was no unpleaſant Exerciſes to Socrates 
himſelf; fo he that can make his Meal of Sweet- 
Meats, or a Second Courſe, receives the leſs da- 
mage, Bur he that has receiv'd what may ſuffici- 
ently fſatisfhe his Nature already, ought by all 
means toavoid them. And concerning theſe things, 
the ignorance of a Decorum and Ambition, y 
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leſs to be avoided than the love of Pleaſure or 
Glatoy For theſe often perſwade men to Ear 
Athour hunger, or drink withour thirſt ; poſſeſſing 
= with ungenteel and troubletom Phanſtes, as 
if it was indecent not to taſte of every thing,which 
is either a rarity, or of great Price, as Udder, Ita- 
lian Muſhrooms, Famian Cakes, or Snow in Agypr. 
Theſe often incite Men to Eat things Rare and 
much talk*d of ; who are led to itas it were by the 
Modesof Vain-glory, making their Bodies to par- 
take of them without any neceſlicy of ir, tha they 
may have ſomething to tell to others, who ſhall 
admire your having eaten ſuch rare and ſupertlu- 
ous things. And thus it is with them in relation 
to fine Women ; when they are in Bed with their 
own Wives,who are both beautiful and kind; they 
are no way concern'd; but on Phryne, or Las, 
they beſtow their Money, and incite an infirm and 
unht Body, and provoke it to intemperate Plea- 
ſures, and all this out of a Vain glorious humour. 
Phryne her ſelf faid, 'That her old Age was very 
beneficial to her, becauſe ſhe had been in Repute 
when ſhe was young. Ir is a great and miracu- 
lous thing, that Nature ſhould enjoy all the bo- 
dily Pleaſures ſhe ſtands in need of ; and more, 
when by reaſon of buſineſs they are repugnant 
and contrary to it, and are only made uſe of up- 
on neceſſity ; .and rather (as Plato faith) ſting and 
moleſt it, and yet receives no injury. And again, 
thoſe Pleaſures of the Mind,which have an influ- 
ence upon the Body, which urge and force it to 
the obedience of its Paſhons, muſt of neceſfiry 
lave behind them the greateſt and ſevereſt ills, as 
the Effects of ſuch infirm and dark Delights. The 
deſire of our Mind ought no ways to incite our 
Bodies to any Pleaſure; for the beginning of them 
0 15 
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1s againſt Nature, And as the tickling of ones 
Arm-pits forces a Laughter,which is neither mode- 
rate or merry, or indeed properly a Laughter, but 
rather troubleſome,and like Convulſions: fo thoſe 
Pleaſures which the moleſted and diſturbed Body 
receives from the Mind, are furious, troubleſome, 
and wholly ſtrangers to Nature, "Therefore when 
any rare or noble -Diſh is before you, you'l get 
more honour by retraining from it, than parta- 
ing of it : remember what Simonides ſaid, That 
it neverrepented him that he had held his Tonguz, 
but often that he had ſpoken ; ſo we ſhall not re- 
pent that we have retus'd a good Diſh, or drank 
Water inſtead of Falernum, bur the contrary. We 
are not only not to commit Violence to Nature ; 
but when any of thoſe things are offer'd to her, 
even when ſhe has a deſire to them, we ought of- 
tentimes to dire&t the Appetite to a more inno- 
cent and accuſtemed Dier, that ſhe might be uſed 
to it, and acquainted with it : for as the Theban 
ſaid (though not over honeſtly) If the Law muſt 
be violated, it looks beſt when it is done for an 
Empire. But we fay better , If wetake Pride in 
any ſuch thing, it is beſt when it is in that Mode- 
ration which conduces to our Health. Burt a nar- 
rowneſs of Soul, and a ſtingy humour compels 
ſome men to keep under and defraud their Genius 
at home, who when they enjoy the coſtly Fare of 
another Man's Table, do cram themſelves as 
eagerly as if it were all Plunder: then they 
are taken ill, go home, and the next day hind the 
Crudity of their Stomachs, the Reward of their 
Unſatiableneſs. Wherefore Crates ſuppoſing, that 
Luxury and Prodigality were the chict Cauſe of 
Sedirions and InfurreCtions in a City ; in a Droll 
adviſes, I hat we ſhould never exceed in our Meats 


beyond 
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beyond a Lentle, leſt we bring ou: |: [yes into Se- 
dition. But let every me exhor: | .;-:-]f , that 
though he does not encreaſe his Mc: .yond a 


Lentile, and though he pals by Creſſes ani O:ives, 
yer falling upon Pudding and Fiſh, that by his 
over eating. he does not bring his Body into Tu- 
mults, Diſturbances, and Dzarrhea*s; for a mean 
Dier keeps the Appertte within irs natural bounds ; 
but the Arts of Cooks and ConteCtioners with their 
Elaborate Diſhes,and Aromatick Wines, does (ac- 
cording to the Comedian) enlarge the bounds of 
Pleaſure, and entrench upon thole of our Prot. 
I know not how it comes to pals, 'T hat we ſhould 
abominate and hate thoſe Women that either be- 
witch, or give Philters to their Husbands ; yer give 
our Meat and Drink to our hired Servants, only 
to be Juſt, not Corrupted and Poyſon'd. For 
though that may ſeem roo ſevere which was faid 
by Arcelaus againſt Laſcivious and Adulterous Per- 
ſons, that it {ignihes little which way one is; yer 
it is not much from our purpole. For what 
difference is there (ro ſpeak ingenuoufly) whe- 
ther Satyrion moves and whets my Luſt, or my 
Taſte be irrirated by the Scent of the Meat, or 
the Sauce ; fo that like a part Infected with the 
Itch, it ſhall always needs ſcratching and tickling ? 
But we ſhall perhaps diſcourte of Picafures in ano- 
ther place, and ſhew the beauty and dignity that 
Temperance has within it felt; tor our preſent 
Diſcourſe is concerning many and great Pleaſures: 
tor Diſeaſes do not either rob or ſpoil us of ſo much 
Bulineſs, Hope, Journeys, or Exercile, as they do 
of our Pleaſures: fo that it is no way convenient 
for thoſe who would follow their Pleaſure, to neg- 
le their Health. There are Diſeaſes which will 
permit a Man to Study Philoſophy, and to ay 
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ciſe any Military Office ; nay to a& the Kingly 
Part. But the Pleaſures and Enjoyments of the 
Body, are fuch as” cannot be .born alive in the 
midſt of a Diſtemper ; or if they are, the Plea- 
ſures they afford, are not only ſhort and impure, 
but mix'd with much Allay, and bear the Marks 
of that Storm and Tempeſt out of which they riſe. 
Venus her ſelf delights not in a gorg'd, but in a 
calm and ſerene Body ; and Pleaſure is the end 
of that,as well as it is of Meat and Drink. Health 
1s to Pleaſure, as ftill Weather to the Halcyon, 
which gives it ſafe and commodious Neſt and 
Birth. Prodicus ſeems elegantly enough to have 
ſaid, Thar of all Sauces, Fire was the beſt : but 
moſt true it is to fay, That Health gives things 
the moſt Divine and gratefulleſt Reliſh ; for Meat, 
whether it be boyl'd, roaſted, or ſtew'd, has no 
Pleaſure or guſto in it toa Sick, Surfeited, or Nau- 
ſeous Stomach But a clean and undebauch'd 
Appetite renders every thing ſweet and delight- 
ful to a ſound Body ; and (as Homer expreſſes it) 
Devourable. As Demades told the Athenians, who 
unſcaſonably made War, That they muſt never 
expect to Treat of Peace, but in Mourning: fo 
we never think of a moderate and {lender Dyer, 
but when we are in a Fever, or under a courſe of 
Phyſic : which when we are in, we diligently 
conceal our Enormities, which though we remem- 
ber well enough, yet as many do, welay the blame 
of our illneſs, now upon the Air, now upon the 
unhealthfulnefs of the Place, or the length of a 
Journey ; to take it off from that Intemperance 
and Luxury which was the Cauſe of it. As Ly- 
fimachw, when he was among the Scythians, and 
conſtrain'd by his Thirſt, deliver'd up himſelf and 
his Army into Captivity ; afterwards, drinking 
co 
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cold Water, Cryed out, © ye Gods ! For how ſhoye 
4a Pleaſure have I thrown away a great Felicity | $0 
in our Sickneſs, we ought to conſider with our 
ſelves, That for the ſake of a draught of cold 
Water, an unſeaſonable Bath, or good Company, 
we ſpoil many of our delights, our neceſſary bu- 
ſinefs, and loſe many pleaſant diverſions. The 
Remorſe that ariſes from theſe Conliderations, 
wounds the Conſcience, and ſticks to us in our 
Health like a Scar, to make us more cautious as 
to our Diet : for a healthful Body does not breed 
any enormous Appetite, or ſuch as we cannot pre- 
vail with, or overcome. But we ought to put on 
reſolution againſt our Extravagant deſires or 
Efforts towards Enjoyment ; eſteeming it a low 
and childiſh thing to give ear to their Complaints 
and Murmurings : for they ceaſe as ſoon as the 
' Cloth is taken away, and will neither accuſe you 
of injuſtice, or think you have done them wrong ; 
but on the contrary, you'l find them pure and 
brisk, no way clog'd or nauſeating the next day. 
As Timotheus faid, when he had a Light and Mu- 
ſical Dinner t'other day with Plato in the Academie, 
That they who Dine with Plato, never complain the 
next Morning. It is Reported, that Alexander 
ſhould fay. Mhen he had turn'd off his uſual Cooks, 
that he carried always better with him. For his 
Journeys by Night recommended his Dinner to 
him ; and the ({endernef of that,his Supper. I am 
not ignorant that Fevers ſeize Men uponaFatigue, 
or exceſs of a Heat or Cold: bur as the ſcent of 
Flowers which in themſelves is but faint, if mixt 
with Oylis more ſtrong and fragrant: fa an in- 
ward fullneſs gives as it were a Body and Subſtance 
to the external cauſes and beginnings of Sicknels, 
without which they could do no hurt, but they 
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would vaniſh and fade away, where there is low- 
neſs of Blood and pureneſs of Spirit to receive the 
Motion ; which in fullneſs and ſuperabundance,like 
diſturb'd Mud, makes all rhings polluted, trouble- 
ſome, and hardly recoverable. We ought not to 
imitate the good Mariner, who out of Covetouſneſs 
Joads his Ship hard, and afterwards labours hard 
to throw out the Salt Water ; ; by firſt clogging and 
overcharging our Bodics, and endeavouring after- 
wards to clear them by Purges and Clyſters ; but 
we ought to keep our Bodies in right order, that 
1f at any time they ſhould be oppreſſed, their 
lightneſs might keep them up like a Cork. We 
oucht chiefly to be careful in all pre-indiſpoſiti- 
ons and fore warnings of Sicknets, For all Diſtem- 
pers do not invade us, 2s Heſwd expreſles it, in ft- 
lence ; for the Gods have ſtruck them dumb : 
But the moſt of them have an ill Concoction,. 
anda kind of a Lazineſs,which are thefore runners 
and: harbingers that give us warning. Sudden 
heavineſs and wearine(5 tell us a Diltemper is not 
far off (as Hippecrates affirms) by reaſon 1t ſeems 
of that fulneſs which doth opprefs and load the 
Spirits in the Nerves. 'Thereare ſome, who when 
their Bodies do in a manner contradict them, and 
invite them to a Couch and Repoſe, that through 
Glurtony and love of Pleaſure, throw themſelves 
into a Bath,or make haſt to ſome Drinking meeting, 

laying in, as it it were for a Siege ; being migh- 
tily in fear leſt the Fever ſhould ſeize them before 
they have din'd. "Thoſe who pretend to more 
exaCtneſs, are not caught in this manner, but foo- 
liſhly enough, who becauſe ' they are aſham'd. to 
own their Qualms and Debauchzor to-keep Houſe 
all day, when others call them to go with them to 
the Fencing School, ariſe and Lan oft their Toit 
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with them, doing the ſame things which they do 
that are in Health. Intemperance and Effemina- 
cy makes many flie to the Proverb for Patronage, 
That Wine is beſt after Wine ,, and that one Debauch 
is the way to drive out another. "The hopes of 
which, perſuades and urges them as ſoon as they 
riſe, raſhly to fall to their wonted Excefles. Againſt 
which hope, He ought to ſer that Prudent advice 
of Cato, when he lays, That great things ought to 
be made leſs, and the leſſer to be quite left off ; and 
that it is better to abſtain and be at quiet, than by 
being forc'd either to Bath, or Dinner, to run our ſelves 
into hazard. For if there be any ill inic, it is an 
imury to us that we did not watch over our ſelves, 
and refrain ; bur if there be none, it is no incon- 
venience to your Body to have abſtain'd, and be 
made more pure by it. He is but a Child who 
is afraid leſt his Friends and Servants ſhould per- 
ceive that he is ſick either of a Surfeit or a De- 
bauch. He thar is aſham'd to confeſs the Crudity 
of his Scomach to day,will to morrow with ſhame 
confeſs, That he has either a Diarrhea, a Fever, 
or the griping in the Guts, You think it a diſgrace 
to want, but 'tis a greater diſgrace to bear the 
Crudity, Heavineſs, and Fulneſs of your Body, 
: Which is carried into the Barth, like a rotten and 
leaky Ship into the Sea. As ſome Seamen are 
alham'd to live on Shore when there is a Storm at 
Sea ;z yet when they are at Ser, lye ſhamefully 
crying, and wretching ro Vomit : ſo in any ſuſpt- 
tion or tendency of the Body to any Diſeaſe, they 
think it an indecorum to keep their bed one day, 
and not to have their Table ſpread ; yet moſt 
{hamefully for many days together are forc'd to 
be Purg'd and Plaiſter'd, flattering and obeying 
their Phy ſitians 3 asking for Wine or cold Water, 
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being forc'd to do and ſay many unſeaſonable and 
abſur'd things, by reaſon of the pain and fear 
they are in: 'Thoſe therefore who cannot govern 
themſelves in their Pleaſures, but are inclin'd to, 
and carry*daway by their Lufts, may opportune- 
ly be taught and pur in mind, that they receive the 
greateſt ſhare of their Pleaſires from their Bodies. 
And as the Lacones gave rhe' Cook Vinegar and 
Salt, and bid him look for the reſt in the Vi&im ; 
ſo in our Bodies, the beſt Sauce to whatſoever is 
brought before us, is, that our Bodies are pure 
and in health. For that any thing is ſweet, or 
coſtly, is in its own Nature, and without any of 
thoſe things which it then is, when it is in a Body 
that is delighted with it, and is according to Na- 
ture : but in thoſe Bodies which are Foul, Surfei- 
ted, and not pleas'd with it, it loſes its beauty and 
convenience. Wherefore we need not be too much 
concern'd, whether Fiſh be freſh, or Bread Fine; 
or whether the Bath be warm, or your ſhe Friend 
a Beauty ; but whether you are not ſqueamiſh, 
and foul 2 whether you are nor diſturb'd,and feel 
the dregs of ycſterdays Debauch ; which if you do 
not do, it wiil be as when ſome drunken Revellers 
break into a Houſe where they are Mourning,who 
bring neither Mirth nor Pleaſure wich them, but 


Encreaſe the Lamentation. So Venu, Meats, 


Baths, Wines mingled in a Body that's crazy and 
our of order with theſe things that are not yet vi- 
tiated and corrupted, ſtirs up Phlegm and Cho- 
ler, and creates great trouble : neither do they 
bring any Pleaſure anſwerable to their expeQati- 
ons, or that is worth either enjoying or ſpeaking of. 
An extraordinary exaCt Diet, to as much as will 
lie upon ones Nail (as we ſay) puts ones Body both 
in fear and danger ; It hinders the Gallantry of 
our 
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vur Soul it ſelf, makes it ſuſpitious of every thing, 
or having to do with any thing ; no leſs in Plea- 
ſures than in Labours; ſo that it dare not under- 
take any thing boldly and courageouſly : We 
oo to do by our Body as by the Sail of a Ship. 
in fair and clear Weather, we muſt not contra it, 
and draw it in too much; nor when we have any 
ſuſpition upon us be too remiſs or negligent about 
it, but give it ſome allowance, and make ir ply- 
able [as we have ſaid) and not expect Crudities 
and Diarrhea's,or Fevers, or Drowſael, by which 
ſome, as by Meſſengers and Apparitors (when a 
Fever is at hand) are frighted,and moderate them- 
ſelves ; but forthwith take care to prevent the 
Storm, as if the North-wind blew at Sea. Ir is 
abſurd, as Democrates ſays, by the Croaking of Ra- 
vens, the Crowing of a Cock, or the Wallowing 
of a Sow in the Mire, carefully tro obſerve the 
figns of Windy or Rainy Weather, and not to 
prevent and guard our ſelves againſt the motions 
and fluctuations of our Bodies, or the indication 
of a Diſtemper, nor to underſtand the Signs of a 

Storm, which we are either already in, or ſoon 

ſhall be. So that we are not only to obſerve our 

Bodies as to Meat and Exerciſe, whether they uſe 
them more ſluggiſhly or unwillingly than they 

were wont; or whether you be more Thirſty or 

Hungry than you uſe to be; bur alſo to take care 
a to your Sleep, whether it be continued and 

ealie, or whether it be Irregular and Convulfive. 
For abſurd Dreams and irregular and unuſual 

Phantafies ſhow either abundance or thickneſs of 
Humour, or elſe a diſturbance of the Spirits. For 

the Motions of the Soul ſhow that the Body is 


nigh a Diſtemper. For there are deſpondencies of 


mind, and'fears that are without reaſon, or any 
| | apparent 
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apparent cauſe, which exſtinguiſh our hopes on a 
ſudden. Some there are that are ſharp and prone 
to anger,whorg a little thing makes fad, and theſe 
cry and are in great trouble, when ill vapours 
and fumes meet together ; and as Plato ſays, hin- 
der the free courſe of the Soul : wherefore thoſe 
to whom ſuch things happen, muſt conſider and 
remember,whether there be nothing Spiritual, that 
is the bodily Cauſe, which is neceſſary to be 
brought away, and Purg'd. Beſides it is profita- 
ble for him who viſits his Friends in their Sickneſs, 
to enquire after the cauſes of it; not Sophiſtical- 
ly or impertinently diſcourſing about the begin- 
ning of a Diſtemper, or what happens in it, or the 
common notions from whence the. indication 1s 
taken, and fo ſhewing his Skill in the Terms of 
Art which are uſed in Medicine. - But when you 
have with diligence heard thoſe trivial and com- 
mon things diſcourſed of, viz. Fullneſs or Empt- 
neſs, Wearineſs, lack of Sleep ; but chiefly, the 
Diet which he uſes to keep that is {ck of a Fever: 
then as Plato us'd to ask himſelf, after the miſcar- 
riage of other Men he had becn with, ' Am not I 
alſo ſuch an one > So ought we to take care by 
our Neighbours misfortunes, and diligently to be- 
ware that we don't fall intothem, and nor to cry 
out upon” our fick Bed, How precious above all other 
things is Health. When another is in Sickneſs, 
let it learn you how valuable a Treaſure Health 
is, which we ought to keep and preſerve with all 
poſſible care. Neither will ic be amiſs for every 
man to look into his own Diet. If therefore we 
have been Eating, Drinking, Labouring, or com- 
mitting any other Diſorder, and our Bodies give 
us no ſuſpition, or hint of. a Diſtemper ; yer ought 
we nevertheleſs to ſtand upon- our Guard, rs 
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take care of our ſelves. If after Venery and La- 
bour, by giving of our ſelves relt and quiet, after 
drinking of Wine and Feaſting, by drinking of 
Water; but eſpecially, after we have fed on Fleſh 
or ſolid Meats, or cat divers things, by Abſtinence, 
that we may leaveno Superfluity in our Bodies : 
For theſe things alone, as they are the Cauſes of 
many Diſeaſes, . ſo they Adminiſter Matter and 
Force to other Cauſes. Wheretare it was very 
well ſaid, That to Eat, but not toSatisfie ; to La- 
bour, but not to Wearineſs : and to keep in Natare, 
are of all things the moſt Healthful. For intem- 
perance in. Venery takes away that Vigor by 
which, our. Nouriſhment is Elaborated, and cau- 
ſes more Superfluiry and Redundance. But we 
ſhall begin and Treat of each of theſe, and firſt 
we ſhall Diſcourſe of thoſe Exerciſes which are 
proper for a Seholar, : And as he that by faying, 
He ſhould preſcribe nothing for the Teeth, to 
them chat dwelr by the Sea-fide, taught them the 
beneft- of the Sea-water ; fo one would think, 
that there was no need of Writing concerning the 
Exerciſe of a, Scholar. For it is wonderful what 
an Exerciſe the daily uſe of Speech is, not only 
as to: Health, bur even to Strength. I mean not 
Fleſhly, and Athletick Health, or ſuch as makes 
ones External parts as firm(as it were} as a Houſe, 
but ſuch as giyes a. right Toneand inward Vigor 
to the Viral and Noble Parts. And that Spirit 
encreaſes ſtrength is plain, by them who anointed 
the Wreſtlers who commanded them to ſkrengrh- 
en themlelves by. Frictian,and- fometime to leave 
oft, always keeping . carefully. thoſe parts of the 
Body which were ſtmear'd and rubb'd. Now the 
Voice being a Motion. of the Spirit, not | hperh- 
crally, but firmly ſeated inthe Bowels, as it*\ were 
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mn 2 Fountain ; it encreafes the heat, thins the 
Blood, Purges every Vein, opens all the Arteries, 
neither does it permit the Coagulation or Can- 
denfation of any ſuperfluous Humor, which woul| 
ſettle like dregs in thoſe Veflels which receive and 
work our Nouriſhment. Wherefore we ought 
by much ſpeaking, to accuſtom aur ſelves to 
this Exerciſe, and make it familiar to us ; or if we 
ſuſpe& that our Bodies are weaker, or more tir 
than ordinary by reading or reciting. For what 
riding in a Coach is in _— of Exerciſe, that 
1s Reading to Diſputing ; 1f you carry your Voice 
ſoftly and low, as it were in the Chariot of ano- 
ther Man's Words. For Diſputes bring with them 
a Vehemence and Contention,adding the Labour 
of the Mind to that of the Body. All paſſionate 
Noiſe,and ſuch as would force our Lungs, ought 


to be avoided ; for irregular and violent ſtrains of 


our Voice may break ſomething within us, or 
bring us into Convulſions. But he that has either 
Read, or Diſputed, ought to make uſe of a ger 
tle and tepid Friftion, ſo opening the pores of 
his Body, as much as is poſſible, even to his ve- 
ry Bowels, that ſo his Spirits may be gently pact 
fed, and diffuſe themſelves to the Extream Parts 
of his Body. 'The bounds that this Friction ought 
ot to exceed are, that it be done no longer than it 
pleaſant to our _ and without pain. For 
he that ſo lays the diſturbance which is within 
himſelf, and the agitation of his Spirits, that Su- 
perfluity which remains in him, will not be trou- 
bleſome to him ; and if it be unſeaſonable for to 
walk, or his buſineſs hinders him, it is no great 
Matter ; for Nature has already receiv'd fatis- 
faftion. Whether one be at Sea, or in a publick 
{nn, it, is not neceſlary that he ſhould be filent, 
| though 
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though all the Company laugh at him ; For where 


it is no ſhame to Eat, it is certainly no ſhame to 
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Exerciſe himſelf : bur it is worſe to ſtand in awe 
of, and be troubled at Seamen, Carriers, and Inn- 
keepers, that laugh at you, becauſe you don't 
play at Ball, or fight with you own Shadow ; 


than that in your Diſcourſe you Exerciſe your 


ſelf by learning others ; or enquiring,and learning 
ſomething your ſelf,or elſe call ro mind ſomething. 
For Secrates ſaid, He that uſes the Exerciſe of 
Dancing, had need have a Room big enough to 
hold Seven Beds ; bur he that makes either Sing- 
ing or Diſcourſe his Exerciſe, may do it either 
ſtanding or lying in any place. : 

But this one thing we muſt obſerve, That when 
we are conſcious to our ſelves, that we are too 
full, or have been concern'd with Venus, or La- 
bour'd hard, we do not too much ſtrain our Voice, 
which many Rhetoricians and Readers in Philoſo- 
phy have done, ſome out of Glory and Ambiti- 
on, ſome for Reward, or private Contentions, have 
forc'd themſelves beyond what has been conveni- 
ent. Our Niger, when he was teaching Philoſo- 
phy in Galatia, by chance ſwallowed the bone of 
a Fiſh, but a ſtranger coming to Teach in his 
Place, Niger fearing he might run away with his 
Repute, continued to Read his LeQures, though 
the Bone ſtill ftuck in his Throat. From whence 
a great and hard Inflammation ariſing, he, being 
unable to undergo the Pain, permitted a d 
Incifion to be made, by which Wound the Bone 
was taken out, but the Wound growing worſe,and 
Rheum falling upon it, it kill'd him. But this. 
may be mention'd hereafter in its proper place. 
After Exerciſe to uſe a cold Bath is boyiſh,and has 
more Oſtentation in it than Health 3 For though 
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it may ſcem to harden our Bodies,and make them 
not ſo ſubje&t to ourward Accidents, yet it does 
more prejudice ro the inward Parts, by hindring 
Tranfſpiration, fixing the Hutnors,and condenſing 
thoſe Vapours which love freedom and Tranſpi 
ration. Beſides Neceffity will force thoſe who 
uſe cold Baths, into that exaCt and acurate way 
of Diet they would fo much avoid, and make 
them take care,they be not in the leſt Extravagant; 
for every ſuch Error is ſure to receive a bitter 
reproof. But a warm Bath is much more pardo- 
nable, for it does not ſo much deſtroy our Natu- 
ral Vigour and Strength, as ir does conduce to 
our Health ; laying a fofr and ealie - Foundation 
for ConcoCtion ; preparing thoſe things for Di. 
geſtion, which are not ealily digeſted, without 
any pain (if they be not very crude and deep 
Lodg'd) and freemg us from all inward weart 
neſs. But when we do ſenfibly perceive our Bo- 
dies to be indifferent well, or as they ought to be; 
we {hould omir Bathing, and Anoint our ſelves by 
that Fire, which is better, it the Body ſtand in 
need of Heat,for that diſpenſes a warmth through» 

\ out. But we ſhould make uſe of the Sun, neither 
more, nor lefs, bur as the temper of the Air per: 
mits. So much may ſathce to have been ſaid con- 
cerning Exerciſes. As for what' has been faid to 
Diet before, ' if any part of ir be profitable in in- 
{trufting us how we fhoutd allay,and bring down 
our Appetites; yet there ftill remains one thing 
more to be advis'd : That if ir be troubleſome 
to Treat ones Belly, like one broke looſe, and: to 
contend with it,. though it has no ears (as Cato 
ſaid) then ought we to take” care, That the qua- 
lirty of what we Eat, may make the quantity more 
light; and with all Caution, Ear Meats _ oF 
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Solid, and of much Nouriſhment (for it is hard 
to refuſe them always) ſuch as are Fleſh, Cheeſe, 
dry'd Figs, boyl'd Eggs, but Eat more freely of 
thoſe things which are thin and light ; ſuch asare 
moiſt Herbs, Fowl and Fiſh, it they be not too 
far : for he that Eats ſuch things as theſe, may 
oratifie his Appetite, and yet not oppreſs his Bo- 
dy. But ill Digeſtion is chiefly to be feared after 
Fleſh, for it preſently very much clogs us, and 
leaves ill Relics behind it. It is beſt to accuſtom 
ones ſelf to Eat no Fleſh zt all, for the Earth 
affords plenty enough of things, not only fit for 
Nouriſhment, but tor Delight and Enjoyment ; 
ſome of which you may Eat without much pre- 
paration, and others you may make pleaſant to 
you, by adding divers other things to them. Bur 
lince Cuſtora is ſo far from being Preternatural, 
that it is almoſt a Second Nature ; thus we 
ought not when we Eat Fleſh, ro do it to the 
cloying of our Appetites, like Wolves, or Lions ; 
but only to lay as it were a Foundation, and 
Bulwark for your Nouriſhment, zndthen to come 
to other Meats and Sawces,which are more agree- 
able to the Nature of our Bodies, and do lefs dull 
our Rational Soul, which ſeems to be enlivened 
by a light and brisk Diet. As for Liquors, we 
ſhould never make Milk our Drink ; but rather 
take it as Food, it yielding much and Solid Nau- 
riſhment. As for Wine, we muſt fay to it, as 
Euripides faid to Venus, 


Thy Foys with moderation I would have ; 
And that I nee*r may want them, humbly Crave. 


For Wine is the moſt beneficial of all Drinks, 
the pleaſanteſt Phyſic in the World, and you 
the 
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the moſt delicious haut-gorft, if it be drunk in a 
time when it is more ſeafonable than Water, Wa- 
ter, not only mingled with Wine, but if it he drunk 
by itſelf, between Wine and Water together, it 
makes the mingled Wine the leſs hurtful : we 
ſhould accuſtom our ſelves therefore in our daily 
Diet, to drink two or three Glafles of Water, 
which will allay the” ſtrength of the Wine, and 
make drinking of Water familiar to our Body, 
that ſo in a caſe of Neceſſity, it may not be look'd 
onas a ſtranger, and we be offended at it. It f6 
falls out, thar ſome have then the greateſt inclina- 
tion for Wine, when there is moſt need they 
ſhould drink Water ; who when they have born 
the heat of the Sur, and afterwards fall into an 
Horror, or been ſpeaking Vehemently, or have 
been more than ordinary Thoughtful about any 
thing, or after any Fatigue or Labour, are of 
the Opinion, Thar they ought to driak Wine, 
as if Niture required ſome Repoſe for the Body, 
and ſome Diverſion after its Labours ; but Na- 

ax"Ture requires no ſuch Repoſe (if you will call 

Pleaſure, Repoſe:) but delires only ſuch an alte- 
ration as ſhall be between Pleaſure and Pain : 
In which caſe we ought to abate of our Diet, and 
either wholly to abſtain from Wine, or drink it 
Allay'd with very much mixture of Water : For 
Wine being ſharp and fiery, encreaſes the diſtur- 
bances of the Body, exaſperates them, and wounds 
the part affefed ; which ſtand more in need of 
being comforted and ſmoothed, which Water 
does the beſt of any thing. If when we are not 
thirſty we ſhould drink warm Water,after labour, 
exerciſe, or heat, we find our inward parts [o0- 
ſened and ſrnooth'd by it ; for the moiſture of 
Water is gentle and not violent ; but that of Wine 
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carries a great force in 1t ; which is no ways a- 
greeable in the fore-mentioned caſes. And if a- 
ny one ſhould be afraid that abſtinence would 
bring upon the Body that acrimony and bitter- 
neſs, which ſome ſay it will, he islike thoſe Chil- 
dren who think themſelves much wrong'd be- 
cauſe they main'r eat juſt before the fit of a Fe- 
ver, The beſt mean between both theſe, is 
drinking of Water. We oftentimes Sacrifice to 
Bacchus himſelf without Wine ; doing very well 
in accultoming our ſelves not to be always de- 
firous of Wine. Minos made the Pipe be laid a- 
ide at the Sacrifice, and the Crown when there 
was mourning. And we know an afflicted mind 
is not at all concerned, either at the Pipe or 
Crown. Bur there is no Body fo ſtrong, to which, 
in Commotions or a Fever, Wine does not do a 
great deal of injury. The Lydians are reported 
in a Famine, to have ſpent one day in eating, and 
the other in Sports and Drollery. Burt a lover of 
Learning, and a friend to the Muſes, when atany 
time he is forc't to Sup later than ordinary, will 
not be ſo much a ſlave ro his Belly as to lay aſide 
a Geographical Scheme when it is before him, or 
his Book, or his Lyre ; but ſtrenuouſly wrning 
himſelf, and taking his mind oft from eating, will 
in the Muſes name, drive away all ſuch detires, 
as ſo many Harpies from his Table. Wal] not 
the Scythian in the midſt of his Cups, oftentimes 
handle his Bow, and Sing to his Fiddle, there- 
by rouſing up himſelf from that drunkenneſs in 
which he was immers'd 2 Will a Greek be atraid, 
becauſe he's laught ar, by Books and Lerrers, 
gently to looſen and unbend any blind and obſti- 
nate deſire ? 'T'he young Men in Meander, when 
they were drinking were trepan'd by a —_ 
Wis 
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which brought in to them -a company of hand- 
ſom and richly attired Women ; but every one 
of them, as he ſaid, kept their Eyes upon the 
Banquet they were eating, not one of them da- 
rmg to look upon them. Lovers of Learning 
have fnany fair and pleafant diverſions, if they 
can no other way keep in their canine and brutiſh 
Appetites when they ſee the Table ſpread. 'The 
bawling of ſuch fellows as anoint Wreſtlers, and 
the opinion of Pedagogues, that diſcourſe of 
Learning at 'Table, hinders our nouriſhment, and 
dulls ones Head, is indeed of force then, when 
we are about to reſolve a Fallacy, or diſpute who 
1s the beſt Man at Table. For though the brains 
of the Bird they call a Phenix, be very ſweet, yet 
they fay they'| cauſe the Head-ach. 'To diſ- 
courſe of Logic at Meals, is not indeed a very 
delicious Banquet, but is rather troubleſom, and 
pains ones Head ; but they who will not give us 
leave to diſcourſe Philoſophically , or ask any 

ueſtion, or read any thing at Table, though it 
be of thoſe things which are more decent and 
profitable, than pleaſantly merry, we'll d-tire 
them not to trouble us, but to leave ſuch rhings 
to the | Ath/cte in the X\/?um, and the Paleſtra, 
who have laid aſide their Books, and are wont 
to ſpend their whole time in jeers and ſcurrilous 
jeſts : who are as Ariſto wittily exprefles it , 
like the Pillars in the Gynmaſium, viz. very ' fine 
things, but notwithſtanding they are bur ſtones. 
But we who obey our Phyſitians, adviſe you 
keep ſome interval between Supper and ſleep, 
and not to heap up together a great deal of 
Victuals in our Stomachs, . and - fo ſhorten our 
breath, leſt we preſently by crude and ferment- 


ing Aliment overcharge our ConcoCtion, but 
keep 
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keep our reſpiration free and open. As thoſe 
who have a mind to exerciſe themſelves after 

r, donot do it by Running or Wreſtuag, 
but rather by gentle exerciſe, fuch as Walking, 
or Dancing. So when we intend to exerciſe our 
Minds after Supper, we are not to do it with 
any thing of Buſineſs, or Care, or thoſe Sophi- 
ſtical Diſputes, which bring us into a vain-glo- 
rious and violent contention. But there are 
many queſtions in Natural Philoſophy which 
are eaſy and probablez there are many diſqui- 
firions which relate to manners, which pleaſe 
the mind (as Homer expretles it) and do no way 
diſcompoſe ir. Queſtions in Hiſtory and Poe» 
try have been by ſome ingenioully called, A ſe- 
zond courſe to an ingenious Man and a Scho- 
lar. There are Diſcourſes which are no way 
troubleſome ; and belides, Fables may be told. 
Nay, it is eaſier to Diſcourſe of the Pipe and 
Lyre, or hear them diſcours'd of, than it is to 
hear either of them played on. The quantity of 
time allow'd for this exerciſe, is till'our Meat be 
gently {ertled within us, fo that our Concodlion 
has power enough to maſter it. Ariſtotle is of 
Opinion, That to walk atter Supper ſtirs up our 
natural hear ; bur to ſlcep, it ir be ſoon after, 
choaks it. Others again _ſfay, That reſt keeps 
Concodtion, and that motion diſturbs ir. Hence 
ome walk immediately atrer Supper 3 others 
chule rather to keep themſelves ſtill. Bur that 
Man ſeems to obtain the detign- of both, who 
cheriſhes and keeps it quier, not immediately de- 
jeting or dulling. his mind: But, as has been 
laid, gently diſtributing and . ligatning his ſpi- 
rits, eithzr by hearing or ſpeaking fome pleafant 


thin ; and not ſuch as will either mole(t or op: 
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preſs us. Medicinal Vomits and Purges, which 
are the bitter reliefs of gluttony, are not to be 
attempted without great neceſſity. "The man- 
ner of many is to fill themſelves, becauſe they 
are empty ; and again, becauſe they are full, to 
empty themſelves contrary to Nature ; being 20 
leſs tormented with being full, than being emp- 
ty; and are troubled at their fulneſs, as being a 
hinderance of -their pieaſure, and are always 
emptying themſelves, that they may prepare a 
place for it. The damage in theſe caſes 1s evi- 
dent: For the Body is diforderd, and as it 
were, torn by both theſe. It is an inconveni- 
ence that always attends a Vomit, That it en- 
creaſes and gives nouriſhment to this infatiable 
humour. For hunger, like an interrupted ſtream, 
is rough and troubleſom; and though it is 
not always ill, yet it forces a Man to his Meat, 
not with that Appetite to it which he ought 
to have, but ſuch an one as is the effect of 
thoſe inflammations the Phyſic he took has 
made in him. Wherefore his pleaſures are 
ſhort and imperfe&t, and in the enjoyment 
are very furxous and unquiet; upon which 
there comes diſtentions, and our pores and ſpi- 
rits are aftected, and ſo receive thoſe Relics 
which will not wait for a natural Evacuati- 
on, but. abound in the Body ſo much, that 
it 1s like a Ship overloaded . with Ballaſt, where 


it 1s more neceſlary to throw ſomething over- 


board, than to take any thing more in. Thoſe 
diſturbances in our Bellies which are cauſed 
by Phyſic, corrupt and conſume our inward 
parts, and do rather encreaſe our ſuperfluous 
Humours, than bring them away : Which 1s as 
if one that was troubled at the number of 
Greeks 
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Greeks that inhabited the City, ſhould call in 
the Arabians and Scythians. Some are ſo much 
miſtaken, "That upon their voiding their ac- 
cuſtomary and natural ſuperfluities, take pre- 
ſently Cnidian-berries, or Scammony, or ſome 
other harſh and incongruous Phylic, which 
is more fit to be carried away by Purge, than 
it is able to Purge us. It is beſt therefore by 
a moderate and regular Diet.to keep our Bo- 
dies.in order, ſo that it may command it ſelf, 
as to fulneſs or emptineſs. If at any time 
there be a neceſſity, we may take a Vomit, 
but without Phy{ic, or much tampering; and 
ſuch an one as will not cauſe any great di- 
ſturbance. For as Linnen Cloths when they 
are waſh't with Soap and Nitre, are more worn 
out, than when they are waſh't with Water 
only ; ſo Phyſical Vomits corrupt and deſtroy 
the Body. IF at any time we are coſtive, there 
is no Medicine better than ſome fort of - Meats, 
which will Purge you gently and with eaſe; 
the Trial of which is very uſual, and the uſe of 
them without any pain. But if it will not yield to 
thoſe, we may drink Water for ſome days, or faſt, 
or take a Cliſter, rather than take any croubleſom 
purging Phyſic ; which moſt Men are inclin'd 
to do, like thoſe fort of Women which take 
things on purpoſe to miſcarry, that they may 
be empty and begin afreſh. But to lay aſide 
theſe things : There are ſome on the other {ide 
are too exact in enj»ying themſelves to periodi- 
cal and fer faſts, doing amiſs in learning Nature 
to want, .when there is no occaſion for It, and 
making zhat abſtinence necellary which is not, 
which will in time requize .its accuſtqmed way 
of living. It i is better to lay. thoſe injunCtions 
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we lay upon our Bodies with more freedom, and 
when we have no preſentiment or ſuſpition up- 
on us; fo to order our Diet as has been ſaid, that 
our Bodies may be always obedient to any change, 
and nor: be enf[aved or ty'd up to one manner 
of -living ; nor ſo exatly regarding the times, 
numbers and periods of our actions. For it is a life 
neither” fafe, eafte, politic, or like a Man ; 'but 
ſuch as is more like the life of an Oyſter, or 
the Trunk of a Tree, to live ſo without any 
variety, and in reſtraint as to our Meat, abſti- 
nence, notion and reſt; caſting our ſelves into 


a gloomy, idle, ſolitary, unſociable and inglori- 


ous way of living, not reaching the terms of 
civility ; at leaſt I may fay in my opinion : For 
Health ig not *to be purchas'd by {loth and idles 


neſs, for. thoſe are the chief inconveniences 


ficknefs ;* and there is no difference berween him 


who thinks to enjoy his Health by idleneſs and 
quiet, and him who thinks to preſerve his Eyes 


by not'ulmg them, and his.Voice by not ſpeak- 


g.'For fuch a Mans Health will not be any 
advaritage to him in the performance of many 
things he is obliged-ro, as a Man. TIdleneſs can 
never be faid to oblige to Health, for ir deſtroys 
the yery'end of It. '* Nor is it true, That they are 
moſt: Healthful rhar/do' leaſt. For Xenocrates was 
not impre Hedthful!'than: Phoceon ; or Theophraſtu: 
thary Dimorrius: 8-1 PI PA SOS 

Ir fignihed nothing to Epicurrs or his followers, 
as to'that ſo much ralk*t of good Habit of Body, 


thar they declined all 'bifinef', though itwere tie- 


ver- ſa Honourable” We. ought to preſerve the 
Natural conſtitution 6f our Bodies by other trieans, 
knowing every Part of our Life is capable df 
licknets and health.. as 
- : 4 
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The contrary Advice is to be given to thoſe 
who are concerned in Publick bulinefs, to that 
which Plato gave his Scholars : For he was wont 
when he came to his Schaol, to fay, See, Children, 
that you take ſome leaſure in every good action 
you do. Now to thoſe that are in publick Office, 
our Advice -is, "That in every honeſt and neceflary 
ation they ule induſtry, not tiring their Bodies 
with ſmall. or inconliderable things. For many 
upon accident torment themſelves with Watches 
ings,. Journies, running up and down for no ad- 
vantage, or with any gcod deſign; bur only that 
they may do others an injury, 'or that they envy 
them, or are competitors with them, or that they 
hunt after unprofitable and empty glory. To 
ſuch as thefe, I think, Democrieus chiefly ſpoke, 
when he ſaid, "That it the Body ſhould fuammon 
the Soul before a Court of Judicature, it would 
be found to have done the Body many ill Offices. 
Likewiſe Theophraſtus Was in the right, when he 
ſaid Metaphorically, 'Thar the Soul is a great 
deal of Rent behind-hand ro its Landlord the 
Body. For the Body is very. much inconveni- 
enc'd by the Soul, when it is ud beyond Reafon, 
and there is not care enough taken of it. For 
when it is in paſſion, action, or any concern, it 
does not at all conſider the Body. Faſon being 
ſomewhat out of humour , faid, "That in little 
things we ought not to ſtand upon Juſtice 
that in greater things we may be ſure to 
do it, We, and that in Reaſon, adviſe any 


publick Man to trifle and play with little 


things 5 and in ſuch Caſes to indulge him- 
elf, ſo that in Worthy and great Concerns he 
does not bring a dull, :tir'd, and weary Body, 


but ſuch, an. one as is the better for having lain 
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ſtill; dike a Ship in the Dock, that when there is 


occaſion to call in-the Soul to buſineſs, it may be 
as wlling to follow it-as a wean'd Colt does the 
Mare. Upon which account, when buſineſs gives 
us leave, we ought to refreſh our Bodies, neither 
grudging them Sleep, nor Dinner, nor that Eaſe 
which is the meduum between Pain and Pleaſure; 
not taking that courſe which many do, that there- 
by wear out their Bodies by the many changes 
they expoſe them to, making them like hot 
Iron thrown into cold Waterz by ſoftening and 
troubling them with Pleaſures, after they have 
been very much oppreſt with Labour. And on 
the other ſide, After they have opened their 
Bodies, and made them tender, either by Wine 
or Venery , they exerciſe them either at the 
Bar, or at Court, or enter upon ſome other 
buſineſs which requires earnelt and vigorous 
action. 

Heraclitus when he was in a Droepſie defired his 
Phyfitian to bring a Drought upon his Body, 
for it had had a glut of Rain®= Moſt Men 
are very much in the wrong, who after being 
tired, or having laboured, or faſted, effeminate, 
and as. it were, difſolve their Bodies in Plea- 
ſure, and again force and diſtend them after 
thoſe Pleafures, Nature does not require that 
the Body ſhould be made amends at that 
rate. But an intemperate and laviſh Mind, 
after it has been taking pains, like the Sea-men 
run into Pleaſures and Delights, though to its 
injury, and again fall upon buſineſs, ſo- that Na- 
rure can , have. no. reſt, or leave to enjoy that 
temper and calmneſs which it does deſire, but 
by their irregularity is troubled and tormented. 
Thoſe that have any diſcretion, never ſo much 

as 
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as offer Pleaſure to a tir'd Body, neither does jt 
alrogerher require it, nor they ſo much as think of 
them, their Minds being intent upon that employ 
they are in, either the Delight or Diligence of 
the Soul getting the maſtery over all other De- 
fires. Epaminondas is reported wittily to have faid 
of a good man that died in the rime of the 
Leu#rian War : How came he to have ſo much 
leafure as to die when there was ſo much bu- 
ſineſs ſtirring 2 It may truly be ask'd concerning a 
man that is either of public employ, or 4 Scho- 
lar, What time can ſuch a man ſpare either to de- 
bauch his ſtomach, or be drunk, or laſcivious ? For 
ſuch men after they have done their buſineſs allow 
quiet and repoſe to their Bodies, reckoning not 
only unprofitable pains, but unneceflary pleaſure 
to be Enemies to Nature, and avoid them as ſuch. 
I have heard that Tiberius Ceſar was wont to ſay, 
That he was aridiculous-man that held forth his 
hand to a Phyſitian after ſixty. But it ſeems to 
me to be a little too ſeverely faid. But this. is cer- 
tain, That every man ought to have kill in his 
own Pulſe, tor they are very different in every 
man ; neither ought he to be ignorant of the tem- 
per of his own Body, as to heat and cold, or 
what things do him good, and what hurt. For 
he has no ſenſe, and is both a Blind and Lame 
Inhabitant of his Body,that muſt learn theſe things 
from another, and muſt ask his Phyſitian whether 
it is better with him in Winter or Summer; or 
whether rmoift or dry things agree beſt with him ; 
or whether his Pulſe be frequent, or vary. For it 
1s neceffary and. eafie to know ſuch things by 
cuſtotn and experience. It-is convenient to un=- 
derſtand mare what Meats and Drinks are whol- 
me; than what are pleaſant ; and to have _ 
& ; 5 -; Ski 
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Skill in what is good for the ſtomach, than in 
thoſe things that are not z and thoſe things that 
are ealie of digeſtion, than thoſe things that gra- 
tify our Palate. For it is no lefs ſcandalous 
to ask a Phyſitian what is eaſie and what is hard 
of digeſtion, and what will agree with your ſto- 
mach, and what not, than it is to ask what is 
ſweet, and what bitter, and what ſour. They now- 
adays correct their Cooks, being able well-enough 
to tell what 18 too ſweet, too falt, or too ſour, but 
themfelves don't know what will be light or ealte 
of digeſtion, and agreeable to them. "Therefore in 
the ſeaſoning of broths they ſeldom err, but they 
do ſo fcurvily pickle themſelves every dav, as to 
afford work enough tor the Phyſitian, For that 
Pottage is not accounted belt that is the ſweeteſt; 
but they mingle bitter and ſweet together. But 
they force the Body to partake of many, and 
thoſe cloying pleaſures, either not knowing, or 
not remembring, that in things that are health- 
ful and beneficial to Nature, that ſhe takes plea- 
ſure without any regret to repentance afterward, 
We'ought alſo to know what things are cognate 
to, and convenient for, our Bodies, and be able to 
direct a proper Diet to any one upon any change 
of Weather, or any other Circumſtance. Asfor 
thoſe inconveniences which ſordidneſs and pover- 
ty bring upon many, as gathering of Fruit, con- 
tinual F.abour,, and runiting about, and want of 
reſt,' which fall heavy upon the weaker parts. of 
the: Body, and ſuch 'as are inwardly inhrm, we 
need not fear that any Man of employ, or a Scho- 
lar, ſhould be troubled with them, ro whom our 
preſent diſcourſe belongs. But there is a ſevere 
fort of ſordidneſs, which they ought to avoid, as 
to their Studies, by which they are forc't many 
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times to neglect their Bodies, oftentimes denying 


it a ſupply when it has done its work, making 


the Mortal parrt of us do its ſhare in work as well 
as the Immortal, and the Earthly Part as much 
as the Heavenly. Bur, as the Ox faid to his fel- 
low-ſervant the Camel, -when he refuſed to eaſe 
him of his burthen, It won't be long before you 
carry my burthen and me roo. Which fell out 
to be true, when the Ox died. So it happens to 
the Mind when it refuſes that little relaxation 
and comfort which it needs in its Labour, within 
a little while 'after a Fever or Vertigo ſeizes us, 
and then Reading, Diſcourling and Diſputing 
mult belaid##de, and it- is forc't ro partake of 
the Bodies Diſtemper. ' Plato-vherefore rightly. ex- 
horts us, Not to employ the mind without the 
body, nor body without the mind, but to keep 
them like a pair of Horſes; and when at any 
time the body Toils and Labowrs with rhe. mind, 
then to be the more careful of ir, by keeping 
of it in it's beloved Health, believing that it obli- 
ges us with the beſt of things, when it 5 no im- 
pediment to us in bufineſs, or diſcourſe, or the 
knowledg and enjoymeritof Virtue. | 
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How a Man may receive advantage from, 
and be profited by, his Enemies. 


Render'd into Engliſh by John Hartclife, 
Fellow of Kings-Colledge in Cambridge. 


YO T' to mention, CORNELIUS PUL- 
CHER, your gentle, as well as skil- 
ful adminiſtration of Public Afﬀeairs, 
; © W for which, goodneſs and humanity 
you haye gotten an Intereſt in Mankind, we 
clearly perceive, 'that in your private Converſa- 
tion, you have made a. quiet and peaceable way 
of living, your choice and continual practice. By 
theſe means you are juſtly eſteemed a uſeful 
Member of the Commonwealth in general, and 
alſo a Friendly, affable Companion to thoſe who 
familiarly converſe with you, as being a Perſon 
+ The free from all ſour, rough and peeviſh Humours. 
greateft For, as it is ſaid of Crete, we may by great 
miſchiefs 4.ance diſcover one {ingle Region of the World, 
ariſe from wi 
the want that never afforded any Dens or Coverts for wild 
of Love Beaſts: * But through the long' ſucceſſion of 
andChari- Apes, even to this Time, there ſcarce ever was 
mo one \'State.or Kingdom, that hath not ſuffered under 
TT TIO Ti renner" th 
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; well underſtand, who, when he heard another 


wa 


Envy, Hatred, Emulation, the Love of Strife, 
fierce and unruly Paſſions, of all others the moſt 
productive of Enmity and Ill-will among. Men. 
Nay, if nothing elſe will bring to paſs, Fami- 
liarity will at laſt breed Contempt, and the ve 

Friendſhip of Men doth frequently draw them 
into Quarrels, that prove ſharp, and ſometimes 
implacable. Which that wiſe Man Chilo did 


aflert, that he had no Enemy, ask*'d him very 
pertinently, whether he had no Friend 2? In my 
judgment therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
thar a Man, eſpecially it he fit at the Helm, and 
be engaged to ſteer the Government, ſhould 
watchtully obſerve every poſture and motion of 
his * Enemy, and ſubſcribe to Xenophon's Opinion * Enemies 
in this caſe ; who hath ſet it down as a Maxim Dſ the 
of the greateſt Wiſdom, for a Man to make firuQious 
the beſt advantage he can of him, that is his to Gover.- 
Adverfary. nNOUrs. 
Wherefore having lately determined to write 
ſomewhat on this Argument, I have now gather- 
ed together all my ſcattered thoughts and meditati- 
ons upon it ; which I have ſent to you, digeſted 
into. as plain a method as I could ; forbearing all 
along to mention thoſe precepts and obſervations 
I have hererotore made and written concerning 
Civil Government : becauſe I know, you have 
that Treatiſe at your Hand, and often under 
your Eye.” 
Our Anceſtors were well ſatished ard content, 
if they could fafely guard themſelves from the * The uſe 
violent incurſions of wild Beaſts *; it they could ——_— 
live ſecure from the Injuries thoſe Creatures might ——— 
bring upon them. But their Poſterity have laid yſe —naxy 
down their Weapons of Defence, and have in- made of 
| vented Beats, 
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vented a quite contrary uſe of them, making them 
ſerviceable to ſome of the chief ends of human 
life. For their Fleſh ſerved for Food, and their 
Hair for Cloathing, Medicines and Antidotes 
were deviſed out of rheir Eatrails, and their 
Skins were converted into Armor. So that we 
may upon good grounds fear, that if theſe ſup- 
plies had failed; their manner of Life would 
have appeared Savage ; deſtirute of convenient 
Food and Rayment, barbarous and naked. 

Although our Fore-fathers received theſe be- 
nefits and comforts from the very Beaſts; 
yet ſome Men ſuppoſe themſelves happy and 
ſecure enough, provided, they eſcape all harm 
from Eriemies, not regarding Xenophon's judg- 
ment, whom they ought to credit in this matter, 
that every Man, endowed with common ſenſe 
and underſtanding, may (if he pleaſe) make his op- 


Ppolites very uſeful and profitable to him. 


Becauſe then we cannot live in this World out 
of the Neighbourhood of ſuch as will continually 
labour to do us injury, or oppoſe us; Let us 
ſearch out ſome way, whereby this advantage 
and profit trom Enemies may be acquired. 


The beit experienc'd Gardiner cannot fo ' 


change the nature of every 'T ree, as that it ſhall 
yield pleaſant and well rafted Fruit 3 neither can 
the craftieſt Huntſman tame every Beaſt ? One 
therefore makes the beſt ufe he can of his Trees; 
the other of his Beaſts : Although the firſt per- 
haps are barren and dry ; the latter, wild and un- 
governable. So Sea water is unwholeſome, and 
not to be drank ; yet it affords Nouriſhment to 
all forts of Fiſh, and ſerves as it were for a Cha- 
riot to convey thoſe, who viſit Foreign Coun- 
tries. The Satyriſt at firſt imagined the hire 

| would 
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would have kifſed him in its embraces, but Pre- 
metheus the Tragzdian bids him take heed, elfe 
he might have cauſe to lament the loſs of his 
beard, it he came too near that, which burns all 
it touches. * Yet this very fire is a moſt benefi- *xire the 
cial thing to Mankind ; it beſtows upen us the moſt dan- 
bleſſings both of Light and Heat: and ſerves Sr0us, 
thoſe, who know how to uſe it, for the moſt ex- a — 
cellent Inſtrument of Mechanic Arts. DireC&ted yſeful tle. 
by theſe examples, we may be able to take right went.. 
meaſures of our Enemies con{1dering that by one 
handle or other, we may lay hold of them for 
the uſe and benefit of our Lives; though other- 
wiſe they may appear very untraCtable, and hurt- 
ful ro us. 
There are many things, which, when we have 
obtained them by much labour and ſweat, be- 
come nauſeous, ungrateful, and directly contrary 
to our inclinations: But there are ſome you know, 
who can turn the very * indifpoſition of their * Some 
Bodies into an occaſion of reſt and freedom from benefit 
buſineſs: And hard Pains, that have fallen upon may be 
gathered 
many Men, have rendred them only the more Fm the 
robuſt, well-breath'd . through vigorous Exerciſe. worſt Ac. 
There are others, who, as Diogenes and Crates cidents of 
did, have made baniſhment from their Native Life. 
Country, and loſs of all their Goods, a means to 
paſs out of a troubleſomm world, into the quiet 
and ſerene ſtate of Philoſophy, and mental Con- 
remplation: So the Stoic Feno welcom'd the 
pood Fortune, when he heard the Ship was bro- 
ken, wherein his Adventures were ; becauſe ſhe 
had reduced him to a torn Coat ; ' to the Safety 
and .Innocence of a mean and low Con- 
dition. For as ſome Creatures of ſtrong Con- 
ſtirutions, ear Serpents, and digeſt them well ; 
nay, 


* Some of 
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nay, there are ſome, whoſe Stomachs can by a 
ſtrange, powerful heat conco&t Shells or Stones : 
Soon the contrary there are the weak and diſeaſed, 
who loath even Bread and Wine, the moſt agreea- 
ble, and beſt ſupports of human, Life. 


The Fooliſh and Inconſiderate ſpoil the ver 


% 
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the beft Friendſhips they are engaged in : * But the Wile 
Rules and and Prudent make good uſe of the Hatred and 


Meaſures 


of Life 


are to be 


learn'd 


from Ene- 


mies. 


*Enemies 
are more 


Friends in 
diſcover- 
ing our 
Faults. 


Enmity of Men againſt them : 'T'o thoſe then, 
who are diſcreet and cautious, the moſt malignant 
and worft part of Enmity, becomes advantagious 
and uſeful. But whar is this you talk of all this 
while ? An Enemy is ever diligent and watchful, 
to contrive Stratagems, and lay Snares for us, not 
omittitig any opportunity , whereby he may 
carry on his malicious purpoſes : * He lays Siege 
fo our whole Life, and turns Spy into the moſt 
minute action of it : Not as Linceus is ſaid to look 
into Oaks and Stones, but by arts of inſinuation 
he getsto the knowledge of our Secrets, by our 
boſom Friend, domeſtic Servant, and intimate 
Acquaintance: As much as poſhbly he can , he 
enquires, what we have done, and labours to dive 
into the moſt hidden Counſels of our minds. Nay, 
our Friends do often efcape our notice, either 
when they dye, or are fick, becauſe we are 
careleſs, and neglect them ; bur we are apt to ex- 
amine, *and pry curiouſly into the very dreams 
of our Enemies. 

Nov our Enemy (to gratify his il-will towards 
us) doth acquaint himſelf with the infirmities both 
of our Bodiesand Minds, with the Debts we have 
contracted, and with all the differences that ariſe in 
our Families ; all which he knows as well, if not 
better than our ſelves: He ſticks faſt tro our faults, 
and chiefly makes his invidious Remarks a 

tnem 
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them ; nay our moſt blamable actions, our moſt 
depraved afteCtions, hat are the worſt diſtempers 
of our Minds, are always the Subjects of his en- 
quiry ; juſt as Vu'rures purſue putrid fleſh, noi- 
ſome and corrupied Carcafſes, becauſe they have 
no perception of thoſe that are ſound and in health : 
So our Enemies catch at our failings, arid then 
they ſpread them abroad by uncharitable aad ill- 
natured Reports. 

Hence we are taught this uſeful Leſlon for the , 
direftion and management of our Converſations in foungatts 
the World, that we be circumſpect and wary 1n tion of & 
every thing we ſpeak or do, as if our Enemy £90d Goa 


always ſtood at our Elbows, and overlook'd every Y<*Pment 
| / over a 
Action: Hence we learn to lead blamelefs and yay cif; 


mofftenſfive lives *: This will beget in us vehement is to be 
delires, and earneſt endeavours of reſtraining dil- laid in the 
orderly Pafions :. This will fill our Minds with <YPmand 
DE ! of the Paſs 

good thoughts and meditations ; and with ſtrong g,.. 
reſolutions to proceed in a vertuous and waar 
courſe of Life, 

For as thoſe Commonwealths and Cities know 
beſt how to value the happineſs of having good 
and wholſome Laws; as they do molt admire,and | 
love the ſafety of a quiet and peaceable conſtitution a 
of things; who have been harraſs'd by unnatural phy, ang 
Wars,or have endured long Sieges , ſo thoſe Per- the pra« 
ſons whom that wiſdom hath brought to live ſuber- tice of 
ly, which the fear and awe of Enemies hath infu- = _ 
ſed, hath taught to contemn no Man, and in all hors 
their behaviour to demean themſelves courteoully ; chief aim, 
are by degrees (they know not how) drawn into becaule it 


. _ conduce 1 
a habit of living fo, as to offend no body, and _— 


their manners are compoſed and fixed in their o« jp. .Þ «. 
bedience to vertue by cuſtom and uſe. * For they fir of ue 
always carry in their Minds that ſaying of Homer, man life, 

| "7 


if 
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if we at any thing amiſs, Priam will laugh at us, 
and all his Brood : Our Enemies will pleaſe them- 
ſelves, and ſcoff at our defects ; therefore we will 
do nothing that is ridiculous, lanful,baſe or igneble, 
leſt we become a laughing ſtock to ſuch as do nor 
love us. | 

In the Theatre we often ſee great Artiſts inMu- 

 fick and Singing very ſupine and remiſs, doing no- 

' thing as they ſhould,whiſt they play or ſing alone, 

- but whenever they challenge one another,and con- 

tend for Maſtery ; they do not only rouze up 

' themſelves, bur they tune their Inſtruments more 

| carefully, they are more curious in the choice of 

their ſtrings, and they try their Notes infrequent, 

* A good and more Harmonious.Conſorts : * Juſt ſoa Man, 
life com- who hath an Adverſary: perpetually to rival himin 


_ the Muſitian does of his Lute or Organ. For Evil 
ons pro- bath this peculiar Quality in it, that it dreads an 
ceed in Enemy,more than a Friend. For this cauſe Naſ 
Harmony (4, when ſome thought. the Roman affairs were 
and order qabliſhed for ever in peace and fafety, after they 
had eraz'd Carthage, and enflav*d Greece, declares, 
that even then they were in the greateſt danger 
of all, and moſt likely to be undone, becauſe thete 
were none left, whom they might ſtill fear, and. 
*Our Au- ſtand in ſome awe: of. * And-here may be inſert- 
thor had «1 that wiſe, and facetious Anſwer of Diogenes to 


ratherthat ee .that asK'd hitn, how he raight be reveng'd of 


be ſaid, | , 
there never was a Man call'd Plutarch,than that others ſhould -18- 
port he was prone to Anger or Revenge oa the lcaft occaſions. | 


hi 
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his Enemy : the only way, ſays he, to gall and 
fret him efteQtually, is, for your ſelf ro appear a 
good and an honeſt Man. The common People are 
generally envious, and are vexed in their Minds,as 
oft . as they«fee the Cattle of thoſe they have no 
kindneſs for, their Dogs, or their Horſes in a thri- 
ving Condition: rhey {igh, grin, ſet their Teeth, 


and ſhew all ri;e' Tokens of a malicious remper, 


when they behold their Fields well TilPd , or 
their Gardens adorn'd and beſet with Flowers : If 
theſe things make em fo reſtleſs and uneaſy, what 
doſt rhou think.they wouid do, what a Torment 
would it be to them, it thou ſhoulſt demonſtrate 
thy ſelf in the Face of the Worldto be in all thy 
carriage a Man of impartial Juſtice, a ſound un- 
derſtanding, unblameable Integrity, of a ready 


and eloquent ſpeechyfincere and upright in all your 


dealings, ſober and temperare in all that you eat or 
drink;ever enjoying ſucha Privacy within your ſelf, 
ſuch a reſervedneſs af Mind, as may ſupply you 
with good and ſeaſonable advice upon all occaſions, 

Thoſe that are conquered, faith * Pindar , 
muſt ſeal up their-Lips ; they dare not open their 
Mouths, no, not to mutter, or repine at their hard 
tate. 

Bur all Men in theſe circumftances are not ſo 


| reſtrained ; but ſuch chiefly as come behind their 
. Oppoſites in the PraQtice of Diligence, Honelty, 


greatneſs of Mind, Humanity and Benehicence : 


\'Theſe are beautiful and glorious: Vertues, that 


are too pure and grear to be rouch'd by an ill 
-Fongue ; that ſtop tne Mouths of Backbiters, 
and command them to be ſilent. 

We mult therefore make it out bulineſs to be 
berter, than other Men , if we would vex them 
thathate us :;, we mult not reproach our Advcrfary 
T6 for 
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for an efteminate and debauch Perſon, or one of 
a Booriſh and filchy Converſation : But inſtead of 
throwing this Dirt ; we our ſelves muſt be remar- 
kable for a ſteady vertue, and a well-govern'd be- 
+ Courte. haviour:we muſt ſpeak the truth, * carry our ſelves 
ouſneſs Civily and juſtly towards all, who hold any corre- 
and Hu- fpondencc,or maintain any Commerce with us. But 
manity Ie if at any time a Man is fo tranſported by Paſſion, 
commend 
ed to the 45 to utter any bitter words ; he muſt rake heed, 
prattice that he himſc}ff be not chargeable for thoſe 
ofall Men. crimes for which he upbraids others : He muſt 
ſcend into himſelf, examin, and cleanſe his 
own Breaſt, that no putrefaCtion, nor rottenneſs 
be lodged there: Otherwiſe he will be condemn'd, 
as the Phyſitianis by the Tragzdian, for pretend- 
ing to heal other Men's diſtempers, at the fame 
time, in which his own ſores ran, and ſtank in 
every ones Noſtrils. 
It a Man ſhould jeer you, and fay, that you are 
a Dunce, and Illiterate: upon this motive you 
ought toapply your Mind to the taking of pains 
8 in the ſtudy of Phyloſophy,and all kinds of Learn- 
'** Ing: If he abvſes you for a Coward ; than raiſe 
up your Mind toa Couragious Manlinefs, and an 
undaunted boldneſs of Spirit: If he tells you,you are 
laſcivious and wanton; this ſcandal may be wiped 
off by having your Mind barr'd up againſt all 
Impreſſions of Luſt, and your diſcourſe tree from 
the leaſt obſcenity. T heſe are allowable Returns, 
and the moſt cutting ſtroaks you can give your 
Enemy : there being nothing that carries im it more 
baſeneſs and diſhonour, than that ſcandalous Cen- 
ſures ſhould fall back upon the Head of him, who 
was the firſt Author of them. For as the Beams 
of the Sun reverterated, do mot ſeverely aftet 
and puniſh weak Eyes : So thoſe calumnies vw 
mo 
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moſt vexatious and intolerable, which Truth re- 
torts back upon the firſt Broachers of them. In- 
ſomuch that Plato, when he was in Company with 
any Perſons that were guilty of unhamſom aQi- 
ons, was wont thus to refle&t upon himſelf, and 
ask this Queſtion 3 Am I of the like remper and 
diſpoſition with theſe Men? In like manner 
whoſoever pafles a hard cenſure upon another 
Man's life, ſhould preſently make uſe of * Self- «Th. rx. 
examination, and enquire What his own is ; amination 
by which means he will come to know what his Of a Man's 
failings are, and how to amend *em : "Thus the _ 
very Cenſures and Backbitings of his Enemy will gre 
redound to his advantage, when. in it ſelf this his Man- 
cenſorious humour is a very vain, empty and uſe- ners. 
leſs thing. For every one will laugh at, and de- 
ride that Man, who is at the ſame time crooked 
and bald-patcd, when he makes ſport with the 
natural deformities of his Brethren: * Ir being « watur- 
a very ridiculous, unaccountable thing to ſcofF at al defor- 
us another for thoſe very imperfections, for which mitiesnot 
you your ſelf may be abuſed: As Leo. Byzantinns _ Gn. 
replied upon the crooked Man,who in Drollery re. 
flected on the weakneſs of his Eyes : You mock me 
for that, to which Mankind ure liable, and they 
cannot help it z which 1s true, and as plain, as the 
Bunch on your Back. 

Wherefore no Man ſhould arraign another of 
Adultery, when he himſelf is addicted to a more 
Beſtial vice: neither may one Man jultly accuſe a- 
nother of Extravagancy or Looſeneſs, when he 
himſelf is Stingy and Covetous. Alcmem told 
Adraſtus, that he was near a kin to a Woman thar 
killd her Husband: to which Adraſtus gave a 
very pat and ſharp anſwer : Thou with thy own 
hands didit murder thy Mother, After the ſame 
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Sargaſtical way of jeſting, did Domitius ask Craſ* 
ſus: whether he did not weep for the death of the 
Limprey that was bred in his Fiſh-pond ! To which 
Craſſus makes this preſent reply, did not you alſo 
cry grievouſly, when you carried out three Wives 
to their Burial ? 

' Whence we ray infer, that it behoves every 
Man, who takes upon him to carreCt or cenſure 
another, not to be too clamorous or terry upon 
his faults, nor to be guilty of any ſuch Crime, as 
may expoſe him to the Chaſtiſement and Reproach 
of others. For the great God ſeems to have given 
thar Commandment of s Know thy Self, to thoſe 
Men more eſpecially , who are apt to make Re- 

+ * marks upon other Men's Actions , and forget 
themſelves: So,as Sophocles hath well obſerved,they 
often hear that which they would not, becaufe 
they allow themſelves the liberty of talking what 
they pleaſe. | 

This isthe uſe that may be lawfully made of 
cenſuring and judging our Enemies ; that be ſure 
we may not be culpable for the fame miſdemea- 
nours which we ' condemn in them : On the con- 
trary, we may reap no leſs advantage from our 
being judged and cenſured by. our Enemies : In 

* Avery thiscaſe Anziſthenes ſpake incomparably well * that 

_— if a Man 1:ould lead a ſecure, ahd unblameable 

vation of L-F-zit was receflary that he ſhai:ld have either very 

Antijtbenes ingenuous a *d honeſt Friends, or very bad Ene- 
mies : becauſe the firſt by their kind Admonitt- 
ons would keep him from ſinning; the latter by 
their evil words, and vehement InveCtives. 

But foraſmvch as in theſe times Friendſhip is 
gown almoſt ſpeechleſs, and hath left off that free- 
dom it did once uſe : When Flattery, and ſervile 

complyance is on]y ſuffered to ſpeak, and Friendly 
Counſel 
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Counſel is forced to hold its Tongue : Therefore 
we muſt expe& to hear Truth only from the 
Mouths of Enemies. As Te/ephus, when he could 
find no Phyſician that he could: confide in, as his 
Friend, thought then,his Adverfaries Lance would 
moſt probably heal his wound:So he,that hath no 
Friend to give him advice, and to reprove him in 
what he acts amiſs,muſt bear patiently the rebukes 
of an Enemy, and thereby learn to amend the Er- 
rours of his ways; conſidering ſeriouſly the object, 
which theſe ſevere cenſures aim at, and not what 
the Perſon 1s, who makes them. For as he, who 
deligned the death of Promotheus the Theſſaljan, ins 
Read of giving the fatal blow, only launch'd a 
ſwelling that he had, which did really preſerve his 
Life,and freed him from the hazzard of approach» 
ing Death : juſt ſo may the harſh reprehenſtons of 
Enemies cure ſome Diltempers of the Mind, that 
were before either not known or negleSted, though 
theſe angry Speeches do originally proceed from 
Malice and I!|-will. But many,when they are ac- 
cuſed of a Crime, do not conſider whether they 
are guilty of the matter alledged againſt them, bur 
are rather ſollicitous, whether the Accuſer hath a- 
ny thing more to lay to their Charge; like the 
Combatants in a Match art. Wreſtling, they take 
no. care to wipe off the dirt that ſticks upon them ; 
but they go on to beſmear themſelves, and in their 
mutual firuglings they wallow and tumblewnto 
.more dirt and. filthinels. 5 

It is a matter of greater importance and concern- , n—_ 
ment to a Man,when he'is laſh'd by the ſlanders ;, the Gf. 
of an Enemy, by living * vertaouſly to preventand eft pro- 
avert all objections that may be made againſt his teftion a» 
-Life,than it is,to ſcour the ſpots out of his Cloaths, | 
'When they are ſhewn him. - For if any Man with 1,4 evi 
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opprobrious Language object to you Crimes you 
know nothing of, you ought to enquire into the 
cauſes and reafons of ſuch falſe accuſations: where- 
by you may learn to take heed for the future, and 
to be very wary, leſt unwittingly you ſhould com- 
mit thoſe offences that are unjuſtly attributed to 
you. As Lacydes, King of the Argives was abuſed, 
-as if he were an effeminate Per{an,becaule he wore 
his Hair long,uſed to dreſs himſelf neatly, and his 
Meen was Sinical : ſo Pompey, though he was very 
far from any effeminate ſoftneſs, yer was refleed 
upon, and jeer'd for being uſed tq ſcratch his head 
with one of his Fingers. Crafſusalſo ſuftered much 
in the like kind, becauſe ſometimes he viſited a 
Veſtial Virgin, having a deſign to purchaſe of her 
a little Farm [that lay conveniently for him : So 
Paſthumia was ſuſpected of unchaſt Actions, be- 
cauſe ſhe would often be very cheerful, and dif: 
courſe freely in Men's Company : But ſhe was 
found clear of all manner of guilt in that nature : 
nevertheleſs at her diſniſfion Spurius Minucius the 
Prieſt gave her this good Admonition, that her 
words ſhould be always as purechaſt,and modeſt as 
her Life was. Themiſtocles,though he had offended 
in nothing, yet was ſuſpected of Treachery by 
Payſanias, becauſe he correſponded famaliarly with 
him, and uſed every day to ſend him Letters and 
Meſlengers. | 
Whenever then any thing is ſpoken againſt you, 
that isnot true, do not paſs it by, or deſpite it, 
becauſe it is falſe, but Pribwith examine Jour 
ſelf, and con{ider, what you have {aid, or done ; 
what you have ever undertaken, or what Con- 
verſe you have had, that may adminiſter a juſt 
occalion of Reproof, and when they are diſcover- 
4d, to deeling far the furure all things that my 


royoke 
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provoke any reproachful, or foul Language from 
others, 

For if Troubles and Difficulties, into which 
ſome Men fall, either by chance, or through their 
own inadvertency and raſhneſs, may teach others 
what is fit and fafe for them to do , as Meropa fays 
in the Comedy ; though Fortune had taken from 
her all that was of value, and worth to her, yet 
ſhe had rewarded her with the gift of Wiſdom and 
Caution for the time to come: Why ſhould not we 
take an Enemy for our Tutor, who will inſtruc 
us gratis in thoſe things we knew not before : 
For an Enemy ſees and underſtands more in mat- 
ters relating to us, than our Friends do ; becaule 
in Plato's Opinion, Love is blind,eſpecially in dif- 
cerning the imperfeCtions of the thing beloved : 
But Spite, Mal'ce, Ill-will, Wrath and Contempt 
talk much, are very inquiſitive and quick {1ghted : 
When Hiero was upbraided by his Enemy tor ha- 
ving a ſtinking Breath : at his return home, he 
demanded of his Wifte,why ſhe had not acquaint- 
ed him with it 2 The innocent good Woman 
makes thisanſwer,l thought all Men's Breath had 
that ſmel!. For thole things in Men, that are pre- 
ceptible by ſenſe , that belong to the Body, and 
are conſpicuous to all , are ſooner underſtood what 
they are from the information of Ene1nies, than of 
Friends and Acquaintance. 
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Furthermore ; * an exaC&t government of the * The go. 
Tongue,is a ſtrong Evidence of a good mind, and vernment 


no incon{1derable part of Vertue : Butſince every 


Man naturally is defxrous to propagate his conceits, 


of the 
Tongue, 
an ad» 


and without a painful force cannot ſinother his re- mirable 
ſentments ; it is no eaſe task to keep this unruly Virtue, | 


Member in due ſubje&tion ; unleſs ſuch impetuous 
attcctions, as Anger is, be thoroughly ſubdued, by 
F: --| much 
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much excerciſe, care, and ſtudy : for theſe are the 
paſſions that agitate the Spirits,and ſwell the Hearr, 
ſothat they cannoteaſily be compoſed or kept qui- 
&t : the retentive faculty is. weakn'd, and words 

-;. fipout of the Mouth, before the Speaker isaware 
unbecom. Of'it: when' * Anger,and ſuch untoward afteCtions 
inga prevail, the mind lies naked,and all its ſecrets are 
Wiſeman. expoſed ; it being no' leſs feaſible to check Light- 

ning, or confine a whirlwind, than keep within 
due compals'the | exorbitant motions of a Soul, 


wherein reaſon hath loſt - irs Command. Bur al- ** 


though our Speech and diſcourſe may be eſteem'd 
. by ſome as a flight and trivial matter; yer our 
Tongue is'the doubrfal Engine of Good and Evil; 
and 1s apt to produce the greateſt- miſchiefs and 
beneſits ro Mankind, according as it is rightly, or 
perverſly wielded : For. Divine Ptaro- tells us, that 
both God and Man do inflict the heavieſt puniſh- 
ments upon the .'Treafons and Seditions of the 

Tongue,upon all the evacuations of bad Humours 
through the Mouth. 

' On the other fide, when a Man by filence hath 
gained a perfeC conqueſt over his Mind, that uſed 
to fly out in frothy expreſſions; over wrath, that 
burn'd in his Breaſt ; over the rancorous impo+ 
ſtumes of Spite and Malice ; and over Luſt, that 
uſed to foam out in lewd diſcourſe ; then he is at 
peace within himſelf, and gives no offence to 0+ 
thers.This gift of ſilence doth not only, as Hippo- 

 erates hath Phyſically obſerved, extinguiſh Thirſt 

' but, it bears up againſt all manner of Slanders, 

with the conſtancy of Socrates, and the courage of 

; Hercules: who was no more concerned than a Fly, 

«--- - / at what others either ſaid or did. Neither can any 
thing be a greater inſtance of Wiſdom and Mare 

hoo, than A a Maa to bear filently, and oy 

|: #7: if c 


| 


| 


- 
OF 


| * ſurrilous, ,and abuſive Tongues he met withal Phers 


<a: - 


ID; 
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_ che fouleſt revilings of an Enemy, taking as much * Parents 
care not to provoke him, as he would take to fail had in 
fafely. by a dangerous Rock. And whoſoever is 


thoſe days 


thus accuſtomed to endure patiently the Scoffs of —_ 


an Enemy,he will, without any diſturbance or trou- Death 0+ 


ble,bear with the chidings of a Wife, the Rebukes ver their 


Children. 
* The re- 


of a Friend,or the ſharper Reproofs of a Brother : 


.whena * Father or a Mother correQts you, you ;11;kable 
. Will, norbe.refratory,br ſtubborn under the Rod : patience 
7 Xowppethough ſhe wis aWomian of a very angry of Socre- 
77 .trqubleſome Spirit, could never move * Socra- 155, which 


A Socrates 


16s to'4" patſion : By being uſed to bear patiently 711 31,40, 
this heavy ſufferance at home, he was ever un- were the 
cone&ratd, and not in the leaſt moved by the moſt Philoſo- 
abroad," ' For it is much better to overcome boi- 7-220, 
{rot paſſions, and to-bring the Mind into a calm followed 
abd*eyen frame of Spirit, by contentedly under- by Plu- 


going the Scoffs, *Ourrages and Aﬀronts of Ene- *4rcb. 


=] o » * We are 
mies, than to be ſtirr'd up to Choler or Revenge \, 2 


by the: worſt they can ſay or do. Thus in the g0gq for 
patient” and ſubmiſſive bearing of Evil, you may evil, and 
demonſtrate ro the World, that you are Maſter not re- 
of 'your ſelf; that you are above the reach of its _—_ 
Arumolities ; and that you have Power ſufh- This 
cignt to vanquiſh all kind of injuries, and to keep great pre» 
up a gentle and meek temper, in defiance of all cept of 
the Artillery that is planted againſt you. Integrity, Cow. 
magnanimity and goodneſs of diſpoſition are in- ——_ 
deed more conſpicuous in the exerciſe of friend- com- 


ſhip: For it is not more honourable and vertuous mends to 


-tb'do a Friend a kindneſs, as it is unworthy and vs * Þ® 


was a mall- 


*baft” ro'omit this good office, when he ſtands in' (&. 6m. 
- ee of it: ® And it is an 'eminent piece of hu-' eq probi- 


oh: | *ty; he is 

frequent in commending what he can, and eyery where appears 

+a . Candid, 
manity, 


* The 
prailing 
of Ene- 
mies 2 


good pre- 
ſervative 


againſt 
EnVys 
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manity, and a manifeſt token of a nature truly 
generous, ro put up the affronts of an Enemy at 
that time, when you have a fair opportunity to 
revenge them. For whoſoever Sympathizes with 
his Enemy in his affliction, relieves him in his ne- 
cellr ies, 1s ready to afliſt his Family it they de- 
fired it ; if there be any one that will not love 
this Man for his Compaſſion, and highly com- 
mend him for his Charity ; he muſt have a Heart 
made of Adamant or Iron, capable of no ſenſible 
or rational impreſſion. 

When Ce2/ar made an EdiCt, that the Statues 
of Pompey which were tumbled down, ſhould be 


., rebuilr, and reſtored to their former beauty and 


magnificence : Tully tells him, that by ſetting up 
again Pompeys Statues, he had erected one for 
himſelf an everlaſting Monument of praiſe and 
honour to After-ages. So that we muſt give to 
every one his due ; to an Enemy ſuch reſpect and 
honour as he truly deſerves: Thus a Man that 
praiſes his Enemy for his real deſerts, ſhall him- 
ſelf obtain the. more honour by it, and when ever 
he ſhall correct or cenſure him, he will be credited 
in what he does, becauſe every one will believe 
that he does it out of a diſlike,and a juſt aborrence 
of his Vice, and not of his Perſon. 

* By this praCtice we ſhall be brought at length 
to perform the moſt honorable and worthy ations; 
For he, who is wont to praiſe and ſpeak the beſt 
things of his Enemies, will never repine at the 
proſperity or ſucceſs of his friends and acquain- 
trance : He is never troubled, hut rather rejoyces 
when they thrive and are happy: and what ver- 
rue can any Man exerciſe, that will be more pro- 
fitable and delightful to him than this, which takes 
gway from him the bitterneſs of Malice, and doth 


ngt 
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not only break the Teeth of Envy, but by teach- 

ing him to rcoyce at another mans felicity, doth 

double his own enjoyments and fatisfa&tions. In 

Cities and Countries many things although they 

are bad and evil in themſelves, yet have become 
neceſſary, and by long cuſtom and preſcription 

have obtained the validity of a Law : So that it 

15 not eaſy to root them out, even by thoſe who 

thereby ſuffer much harm; juſt fo doth enmity 

uſher into the Mind a long train of Vices, meagre 

Envy coupled with grim hatred, reſtleſs jealouſie 

and ſuſpition, unnatural joy at other Mens miſe- 

ries, and a long remembrance of injuries : Fraud, 

deceit and ſnares joyned to theſe forces of the De- 

vil,work infinite mifchiefs in the World, yet they 

appear as no evils at all, when they are exerted 

\ againſt an Enemy: By theſe means they make a 

deep entrance into the Mind ; they get faſt hcId 

of it, andare hardly ſhaken off: So that unleſs 

we forbear the pratice of theſe ill qualities to- 

wards our Enemies, they will by frequent acts be- 

come ſo habitual to us, as that we ſhall be apt to 

make uſe of them to the manifeſt wrong and inju- 

ry of our Friends : Wherefore if * Pythagoras was *Pythage- 
Lighly eſteemed for inſtructing his Diſciples to a- _— aq 
void all manner of Cruelty againſt Beaſts them- &:*! _—_ 
ſelves; ſo that he himſelf would redeem them our hjs Schol- 
of their Captivity, either out of the Net of the lars. 
Fowler, or the Fiſherman ; if he forbad his fol- *OurAu- 
lowers to kill any rame Oreature : * Ir is much bet- _— 
ter, ſure, and more manly in our differences with ,;javje and 
Men, to ſhew our ſelves generous, Juſt, and de- pleaſant, 
teſters of all falſhood ; ro moderate and correct all 2 lover of 
baſe, unworthy and hurtful paſſions; that in all —_— 
our converſation we may be open-hearred, and Convert. 
that we may not ſeek to over-reach or decci- * tions 


thers in any of our dealings, For 
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* Ajuſt open accuſer of Domitzug, whereupatiaFzreache- 


reward of rous ſervant of Dopytivy. cotnes to ScatreeApetore 
Treact® the cauſe was to be; heard, gad tells him; chile 


| had a ſecret .to communicate 'to him in :* 


I. 


* The 
People 
did con- 
form 


{0N 
to the preſent ſuit, which he knew not of,and'mitth 
be very advantageous on his fide. Yet-Sratrus 
would not permit, him to ſpeak a word, - but ap- 
prehended him, and ſent him back to his Maſter. 
* 'The People of Rome made Cato their great exam- 
ple and pattern,” according to which they mana- 
ged their ſeveral Accuſations and Suits: As he 


their ati- acted againſt: his adverſary Murene, ſo did they 


ons to the 4 


prattices 
of Cato. 


gainſt theirs : They uſed to enquire of him, 
whether on this 'or that day,he would bring on' his 
Cauſe and have a Hearing ; which if he-refuſed 
to do, they were content and went their way; 
This was a plain demonſtration of the exzraordi- 


nary deference and honour they paid to Iym\-4 that 


he ſhould he rhe, common Standard of what they 
ought to do according to the Rules of Moderation 


and Sobriety. 


But this is the greateſt, and by far the mot 1] 


- Juſtrious inſtance of vertue, that we accuſtom. our 


ſelves to deal juſtly and uprightly with ,our Ene- 
mies ; then we ſhall not fail ro behave our ſelves 
{o towards our Friends. For as Swmonides was 
wont to take notice, that there was no Lark with- 
out its Creſt : S9 the diſpolition of Men is natu- 
rally pregnant with trite, ſuſpition' and envying; 
cheifly theirs, who, gs Pindar obſerves,are without 
underſtanding, and have no -folid judgment in 
things: No Man,tan do: any thing that will rend 
more to his own: profit; and ,the preſervation of 
his peace, than- utterly. to- purge out of his _ 

2 thele 


a 


Hop u prof an Enemies: *. \ Viohle 
+ For Scaurus yas a profefigd Fnemy...to, andan * 


Y 
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theſe corrupt afteQtions, . and caſt them off as the 
very {ink'of all iniquity, that they may-create-no 
more miſchief between him and his friends. This 
@tomademu;, a judicious and wife Man,underſtood 
well; who, when he was of the prevailing fide in a 
civil commotion at Chios, gave this counſel to his 
friends, that they ſhould not quite deſtroy or drive 
away thoſe of the adverſe party ; but let ſome a- 
bide there, for fear they ſhould begin to fall our 
among themſelves, as ſoon as their Enemies were 
all out of the way::* Therefore: if theſe uneaſie 
diſpoſitions of the Mind be ſpent and conſumed 
upon Enemies, they would never moleſt ordifquier 
our friends. Neither doth Hefiod approve of one 
Potters envying another, or that a Neighbour and 
Relation ſhould reſent it ill, that his Brother pro- 


ſpers, and is ſucceſsful in the World. * Bur if there + a gay 
be no other way whereby we may be delivered to ſup- 


from emulation, envy, or :contention 5 we may 
ſuffer our minds to vent theſe paſſions upon the 
proſperity of our Enemies, and give a little loole 


preſs En 
vy and 
Strife's 
when all 


to our anger that way. For as Gardners that have others 
knowledge and experience. in Plants, expedt their fail. 


Roſes and Violets ſhould grow the better by. being 


ſet neer Leeks and Onyons ; becauſeall theſowre _ 


Juices of the Earth are conveyed intotheſe:: So an 
Enemy by attracting ro himſelf our vicious and 


peeviſh qualities, may. render us leſs humoarſome, + - 


more candid and ingenious to our friends that are 


In a better, or more happy ſtate than our ſelves. 


Wherefore let us enter the Liſts with our Ene- 

; Aves, and contend with them for true Glory, law- 
tul Empire, and juſt gain : Let us not' ſo much 
debaſe our ſelves, as to be troubled and fret at 


*The oft- 
ly Strife 

we are ta 
have with 


- any poſſeſſions they enjoy more than we have.*Ler Enemies, 


us rather carefully obſerve thoſe good qualities 


i5to excel 


. themin 
wheren yirtye * 
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wherein our Enemies excel us ; fo that by theſe 
motives we may be excited to out-do thera in ho+ 
neſt diligerice, indefatigable induſtry, prudent cau- 
tion and exemplary ſobriety : As Themiſtocles com 
plain'd that the Victory Miltiades got at Mar+ 
thon, would not let him ſleep. But whoſoever 
views his adverſary exalted far above him in the 
happineſs and wealth of this World, more em 
nent in the adminiſtration of public affairs, or in 
the favour of great Men, and doth not pur forth 
all his ſtrength and power to get before him in 
theſe things ; this Man commonly pines away, and 
by degrees {inks intothe ſloth and miſery r en» 

vious and unactive Life. 
And we may obſerve, that envy and hatred do 
raiſe ſuch Clouds in the anderſtanding, that a 
Man ſhall not be able to paſs a right judgmem 
concerning things which he hates: But whoſoever 
with an impartial Eye beholds, and with a {in- 
cere Mind judges of the life and manners, dif- 
courſes and ation of his Enemy : He will ſoon 
underſtand, that many of thoſe things that railc 
his envy, were gotten by honeſt care, a diſcreet 
providence and vertuous deeds : "Thus the love of 
honorable and brave aftions may be kindied and 
advanced in him. An idle and lazy courſe of life 
may be contemned and forſaken : But if our Ene- 
* Virtue mies arriveat high places in the Courts of Princes, 
in com- and by flattery or Cands by bribery or gifts: We 
pariſon ſhould not be troubled at it, but rather pleaſed in 
_ ms comparing our undiſguiſed and honeſt way of li- 
- things of Ving with theirs that 1s quite contrary. For Plato 
theworld, who was a competent Judge, was of opinion, 
doth ex- that * yertue was a more valuable Treaſure than 
| ceedthem 1! the Riches above, or all the Mines under the 

in true | oo 
value and Earth, 

vvorth, 09 
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So Solon believed, who was wont to fay, he 
would not exchange the enjoyment of vertue for 
the moſt popiilar applauſes in Theaters; the lofti- 
eſt Seats among Eunuchs, Concubins and Noble- 
men. For nothing that is worth any ones appetite, 
nothing that is handſome or becoming a Man, can 
proceed from that which is in its ſelf evil and baſe. 
But as Plato repeats once and again, the Lover 
cannot ſee the faults of the Thing or Perſon that 
he loves, and we apprehend ſoonelt what our Ene- 
mies do amiſs: However the Laws of Reaſon and 
Humility oblige us not to triumph at their Mif- 
carriages, nor to be grieved when they do any 
thing that deſerves praiſe and comimendation : 
But we are bound to conſider in both reſpects ; 
how we may render our ſelves better than they 
are, by avoiding what is faulty and vicious in 
them ; and be ſure we ſhall not be the worſe, if 
we imitate them in what they do excel. 


A a Plutarch's 
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CONSOLATION 
T O 


APOLLONTIUS: 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Matthew 
Morgan A.M. of St. John's College 
3: Oxtord. 


S ſoon (Apollonius) 2s I heard the news 
of the untimely death of your Son, 1 
fell fick of the fame grief with you,and 


ſhar'd your misfortune with all the 
tenderneſs. of Sympathy ; as his qualifications 
made him dear to us, fo they aggravated his |ofs, 
for he was a ſweet and —_—_ young Man, devout 
towards the Gods, obedient to his Parents, and 
obliging to his Friends, indeed doing all things 
that were juſt ; but when the tears of his Funeral 
were ſcarce dry, I thought it a time very impro- 
per to call upon you, and pyt you in mind that 
you ſhould bear this accident like a Man ; for 
when this unexpeQed affliction made you languiſh 
both in Body and Mind, I conſidered then that 
compaſſion 
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compaſſion was more ſeaſonable than advice ; for 


the moſt skilful Phyſitians do not put a ſudden. 


ſtop to a flux of humors, bur give them time to 
ſettle, and then foment the ſwelling by ſoftning 
and bringing it to an head with Medicines out- 
ward'y applied z ſo now that a competent time 1s 
paſt (time which brings all things to maturity ) 
ſince the arlt ſurpriſe of your calamity, I believed 
I ſhould do an acceptable piece of friendſhip, if 1 
ſhouid now comfort you with thoſe reaſons which 
may leflen your grief, and filence your com- 
plaints : 


Soft words alleviate a wounded heart, 
If you m time will mitigate the ſmart. 


Euripedes hath ſaid wiſely to this purpoſe ; 


Our applications ſhould ſuited be 
Unto the nature of the Malady ; 
Of ſorrow we ſhould wipe the tender Eyes, 
But the immoderate weeper ſhould chaſtiſe. 


For of all the paſhons which move and afflict 
the mind of Man, forrow in its nature is the moſt 
grievous ; in {ome it hath proJuc'd madneſs, 0- 
thers have contracted incurable diſeaſes, and ſome 
out of the vehemence of it,have laid violent hands 
upon themfelves ; therefore to be fad, even to an 
indiſpoſition,for the death of a Son, is a reſentment 
that proceeding from a principle of nature is out of 
our power to prevent : I diſlike thoſe who boaſt 


ſo much of an nflentble ternper Which they call 
indolence, it being ſuch a diſpoſition which never 
happens, and we can ſcarce conceive ; for it extin- 
guilt2th that ſociable love we ought ra have for 
Aa *z one 
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one another,and which it is ſo neceſſary above all 
things to preſerve : But to mourn excefſively, and 
to accumulate grief, I do affirm ir to be altoge- 
ther unnatural, and reſults trom a deprav'd opi- 
nion we have of things ; therefore we ought to 
ſhun it as ceſtruCtive in it ſelf, and unworthy of a 
vertuous Man ; tor a moderation in ourpaſhons is 
the moſt commendable ; it were to be wild faith 
Crantor the Academick, that we could not be lick 
at all, bur when a diſtemper ſeizeth us, *tis re- 
quilite we ſhould have a ſenſe whether any of 
our Members be pluck'd or cut oft ; for that talk'd 
of Apathy can never happen to a Man without 
great detriment ; for as there the Body, ſo here 
the very Mind would be wildand favage : There- 
fore in ſuch accidents, *tis but reaſonable thar 
they who are in their right ſenſes, ſhould avoid 
both extreams, of being without any paſſion ar 
all, and having too much-; for as the one argues 
a mind that is obſtinate and herce, fo the other 
doth one that is fofr and efteminate : He there- 
fore hath caſt up his accounts the beſt, who con- 
fining himſelf within due bounds, hath that aſcen- 
dant over his temper as to bear prcſperous and 
adverſe fortune, which ſoever 'us that happens to 
him in this life, with the fame equality : He puts 
on thoſe reſolutions as if he was in a popular 
Government where Magittracy is decided by 
lot; if it luckily falls to his ſhare, he obeys his 
fortune, but if it paſſeth him, he doth-not repine 
at it; fo we muſt ſubmit to the diſpenſation of 
human affairs without: being unealie and queru- 
lous, thoſe who cannot do this want prudence 
and ſteadineſs of mind: to bear more happy cir- 
cumſtances; for amongſt other things which are 
prettily ſaid, this is one remarkable precept : F 
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If fortune prove extravagant!y kind, 

Above its temper do not raiſe thy mind ; 

If ſhe diſclaims thee like a jiltmng Dame, 

Be not dejeed, but be ſtill the ſame, © 
Like Gold unchang*d amidſt the kotteſt flame. 


For it is the part of a wiſe and well educated 
Man, as not to be tranſported beyond himſelf 
with any proſperous events : So when the Scene 
of fortune changeth, to obſerve till the comlineſs 
and decency of his Morals; for it is the bulineſs 
of a Man that lives by Rule, either to prevent an 
evil that threatens him, or when it is come to 
qualify it's malignity, and make it as little as he 
can, or puton a Maſculine brave Spirit, and fo 
reſolve to endure it; for there are taur ways that 
prudence concerns her felt abour any thing that is 
good ; ſhe is either induſtrious ro acquire,or care- 
ful ro preſerve, ſhe either augments, or uſeth it 
well: 'Fheſe are the meaſures of prudence, and 
conſequently thoſe of all other vertues by which 
we ought to ſquare our ſelves in either fortune. 


For no Man lives who always happy is. 


And by Fove you ſhould not hinder what ought 
to be done; 


Thoſe things which in their nature ourht to be. 


For as amongſt Trees ſome are very thick 
with Fruit, and ſome bear none at all ; amongſt 
living Creatures ſome are very Prolifick, and ſome 
barren, and as in the Sea there is alternate vicith- 
tude of calm and tempeſts; fo in human life there 
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are many and various circumſtances which diſtract 
a Man into divers changes of fortune ; one conht- 
dering this matter hath not faid much from tho 


purpoſe ; 


Think not thy ſelf CO Aterus Son) forlorn, 
Thou always to be happy were not born ; 
Even Agamemnon's ſelf muſt be a ſhade, 
For thou of frail materials art made: 
Sorrow and joy alternately ſucceed, 

'Spight of thy Teeth the Gods have ſo decreed. 


Theſe Verſes are Menander's : 


If thou (O 'Trophinus) of all Mankznd, 
Uninterrupted happineſs canſt find ; 

If when thy Mother brought thee forth with _ 
Didft this condition of thy life obtain, 

That only proſperous Gales thy Sails ſhould fill 
And all things happen "cording to thy will ; 

If any of the Gods did ſo engage, 

Such uſage juſtly might provoke thy rage : 
Matter for ſmart reſentment doth afford ; 

For the falſe Deity did break, his word ; 

But if thou unexcepted ſaw'ſt the light 
Without a promiſe of the leaſt delight ; 

Fer to deal plainly IT muſt thee aſſure 

Theſe things with temper then thou muſt endure. 
In ſhort,and to ſay more, there"s no one can, 
Frich is a name of frailty, thou'rt a Man ; 

A Creature more rejoycing is not found, 

None more dejefted creeps upon the Ground ; 
Though weak yet in Politick refines, 
Involves himſelf in intricate deſigns : 

With nauſeous buſineſs he himſelf doth cloy, 
«And ſo the pleaſure of his Life deſtroy. 
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In great purſuits thou never haſt been creſt, 
No dilappointments have thy projeRs loſt : 
Nay ſuch hath been the milaneſs of thy fate, 
Haſt no misfortune had of any rate ; 

If fortune is at any time ſevere, 

Serene and undiſturb*d thou muſt appear, 


But though this be the ſtate of all ſublunary 
things,yet ſuch is the extravagantPride and Follyof 
ſome Men, that if they are raiſed above the com- 
mon by the greatneſs of their riches or functions of 
Magiſtracy,or if they arrive to any eminent charge 
in the Common: wealth, they preſently ſwell with 
the Titles of their honour, and threaten and inſult 
over their Inferiours ; never conſidering what a 
treacherous Goddeſs Fortune is: How. eafie a Re- 
volution *tis for things that are uppermoſt to be 
thrown down from their heighr,and humble things 
to be exalted ; and theſe changes of Fortune are 
performed quickly, and in the fwifreſt moments 
of time. 


Like to a Wheel that conſtantly goes round, 
One part is up whilſt tothr's on the ground. 


But the moſt Sovereign remedy againſt forrow 
is our Reaſon, and our of this Arſenal, we may 
arm our ſelves with defence againſt all the cafu- 
alties of Life ; for every one ought to lay down 
this asa Maxim, that nor only himſelf is mortal in 
his nature, but that Life it ſelr decays, and that 
things are eaſily changed into quite the contrary 
to what they are ; for our Bodies are made upof 
periſhing ingredients : our Fortunes and our Pathi- 
ons too are ſubje&t to the ſame mortality, indeed 
all things in this World are in perpetual Flux. 
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Thich no man can avoid twith all his care, 


It is an expreſſion of Pindar, that we tread the 
dark bottom of Hell with neceſſities as hard as 
Iron; and theſe are the words of Euripedes: = 


Riches their proper nature is decay, 
And their duration is but for a day 


Theſe are his likewile, 


From ſmall beginnings our misfortunes grow, 
And little rubs our Feet do overthrow ; 
A Smile is quickly chang d into a frown. 
Low things go up, and lefty things go down. 


Demetrius Phalerus affirms that it was truly 
ſaid ; but he had been more in the right, if for 


one day he had put only a moment of time. 


Such is the nature of ail things below, 

In a dull circulation they do flow, 

Like unto fruits in Cultivated Earth 

One dies, and other hath a fruitful Birth, 
For kere an hopeful bloſſom doth ariſe, 

There the Leaves ficken, and the Flower dies. 


And Pindar hath it in another place, What is 
it to be Some-Body or No-body? A Man is the 
Dream of a Shadow : He usd an artificial and 
very perſpicuous Hyperbole ro draw human Lite 
Mm its genuine colours; for what is weaker than a 
Shadow ? Or what words can be found our ſo op- 
polite whereby to expreſs a Dream ? Crantir hath 
fomething Conſonant to this, who condoling Hip- 


pocies 
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pocles upon the loſs of his Children ſpeaks after this 
manner : Theſe are the things which all the old 
Philoſophers talk of, and have inſtructed us in ; 
which tho we do not agree to in every particular, 
yet this hath too ſharp a truth in it that our Lite 
is painful and full of difficulties; andif it doth 
not labour with them in its own nature, yet we 
our ſelves have infected it with that corruption ; 
for the inconſtancy of Fortune joyn'd us at the 
beginning of our journey, and hath accompanied 
us ever 1ince, fo that it can produce nothing thar 
is found or comfortable unto us ; and the better 
Potion was mingled for us as ſoon as we were 
born : For the principles of our nature being mor- 
tal, is the cauſe that our judgment is deprav'd ; 
that diſeaſes, cares, and all thoſe fatal inconvenien- 
cies afflit - Mankind ; but what need of this di- 
oreffion ? only thar we may be made ſenſible that 
it is no unuſual thing if a Man be unfortunate, 
for we are all ſubj<Ct to the fame calamity : For 
as Theophraſtes faith, Fortune ſurprizeth us una- 
wares, robs us of- thoſe things we have got by the 
ſweat of our Induſtry, and ſpoils the gawdy ap- 
pearance of a proſperous condition ; and this ſhe 
doth when ſhe pleaſerh, nor being ſtinted to any 
periods of time : Theſe, and things of the like na- 
tre, 'tis caſte for any Man to reaſon with himſelf, 
and to hearken to the ſayings of antient and wiſe 
Men ; amongſt whom Divine Homer is the chief, 
who ſung after this manner ; 


Of all the Creatures which the Earth doth breed, 
None are ſo weak as thoſe of human ſeed ; 

If he hath health and indolence of mind, 

He thinks no adverſe Fortune 3s behind, 
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But if a tempeſt doth begin to blow, 

He like the Winds impatient too doth grow : 
And with ſuch changes of the mind doth live, 
As the great Father of the Gods doth pive. 


And in another place, 


To know our ſtate, 'T ydides doth deſire, 

But why ſo nicely doth the Man enquire ? 

Fe bear reſemblance unto Autumn Leaves, 

Which of your verdure every blaſt bereaves ; 

The little beauties are diſcolour d found, 

And the wind ſcatters them upon the ground ; 

| But in the Spring a new Succe ſſion's made, 
Which in the Woods do caſt a gloomy ſhade : 

So one part of Mankind doth always die, 

The other lives that frailty to ſupply. 


How prettily he manag'd this Image of human 


Life, appears from what he hath faid in another 
place ; | 


Tell why ſo much of wrangling Breath is ſpent, 
When Man's the poor and wretched argument. 
He like the frailty of a Leaf is made ; 

He looks as gay, and doth as quickly fade. 
That very Earth is now his dark retreat, 

Of which the fruits he formerly did eat. 

The vigor of his years doth then decay, 

And like to them he wither'd falls away. 


When Pauſanias the King of Sparta was fre- 


quently bragging of his performances,and bidding 
Simonides the Lyric Poet in raillery, to give him 
ſome wiſe, muſty Precept, he knowing the vain 


glory of him that ſpoke, admoniſh'd him to re- 
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member that he was a Man : Philip the King of 
Macedon, when he had receiv*d three diſpatches of 
good: news at the fame time , The Firſt was, that 
his Chartots had won the ViCtory in the Ohmpic 
Games : The Second, that his General Parmenzio 
had overcome the Dardarians in fight : And the 
Third was, that his Wife Ohmpias had brought 
him forthan Heir: He lifting up his Eyesto Hea- 
ven paſſionately cry'd out, Propitious Demon, . let 
the aMiftion be moderate by which thou intendeſt 
to be even with me tor this complicated happineſs. 
Theramenes one of the 30 Tyrants of Athens, when 
he alone was preſerv'd from the ruins of an Houſe 
that fell upon the reſt of his friends as they were 
ſitting at Supper, and all came about him to con- 
gratulate his eſcape, he broke out in an Emphati- 
cal Accent ; Fortune, for what calamity doſt thou 
reſerve me? And not long after by the command 
of his fellow T'yrants, he was tormented to death. 
But Homer ſeems to vindicate a particular praiſe to 
himſelf, who brings ini Achilles ſpeaking thus to 
Priam, who was coming forth to ranſom the Bo- 
dy of Hefor. 


Suppreſs thy ſorrow, Trojan, do not moan, 
But chearfully reſume thy antient Throne ; 
Thy fighs are idle, cannot eaſe thy parn, 
And in cold Tears doſt fruitleſly complain. 
The Gods by lots do theſe misfortunes deal, 
They evils they inflit, they do not feel ; 

For at the entrance of the heavenly gate, 
Always two Veſſels ſtand, and full of fate ; 
Jove out of theſe doth different gifts beſtow, 
The guod from this, the ill from that doth flow. 
Him whom the Thunderer doth mix his fate, 
Always unhappy ſhall not be bis ſtate , 


But 
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But the abandor?d wretch that hath the lot, 
To have his Fortume dramn from tf other Pot. 
Him Men deſpiſe : and all the Gods diſdain, 
And ſo wears out his tedious life tn pain. 


Hefied that was the next ro him both in reſpe&t 
of time and reputation, fancied that all evils were 
ſhut up in a Box, and that Pandora opening of it, 


Earth and Seas ; 


The cover of the Box ſhe did remove, 

And to fly out the crowding miſchiefs ſtrove ; 
But ſlender hope upon the brims did ſtay, 
Ready to vaniſh into Air ama : 

She with retrieve the Happgard in did put, 
And on the Priſoner cloſe the Box did ſhut ; 
But plagues innumerable abroad did flie, 
Infefting all the Earth, the Seas and Shie. 
Diſeaſes now with ſilent feet do creep, 
Torment us waking, and affli& our ſleep. 
Theſe Midnight evils ſteal without a noiſe, 
For Jupiter depriv'd them of their voice. 


After theſe the Comedian talking of thoſe who 
bear affliCtions uneaſily, ſpeaks conſonantly to this 


purpoſe ; 


If we in wet complaints could quench our pref, 
At any rate we d purchaſe our relief ; 

With proffer d Gold would bribe off all our fears, 
And make our Eyes diftil in precious tears : 

But the Gods mind not Mortals here below, 
Nor the leaſt thought on your affazrs beſtow , 

But with an unregarding Atr paſs by, 

Whether our Cheeks be moiſt, or whether dry : 
| | LED Unhappineſs 


Vol. 


ſearter'd all forts of miſchiefs, both through the 
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Unhappineſs is always ſorrows root, 
And tears do hang from them like Criſtal fruit. 


And Di&ys comforts Danae, who was bitterly 
taking on after this manner ; 


Doſt think, that thy repinings move the Grave, 
Or from it s Faws thy dying Son can ſave ? 
If thou wouldſt lefſen it thy grief compare ; 
Conſider how unhappy others are : 

How many bonds of ſlavery do hold ; 

How many of your Children rob'd grow old ; 
blow ſudden fate throws off th uſurped Crown, 
And m the. dirt doth tread the Tyrant down. 
Let this with deep impreſſion in thee ſink, 
And on theſe Revolutions often think, 


He bids her conſider the condition of thoſe who 
have ſuffer'd great and little affliftions, and by 
ſuch a parallel to comfort up her own diſtemper'd 
Mind : And here that opinion of Secrares comes in 
very pertinently, who thought that if all our mil- 
fortunes were laid in one common heap where e- 
very one might chooſe his portion, that moſt Peo- 
ple. would be contented with their own, and carry 
off thoſe adverſitics they firſt brought : After this 
manner Lyſimachus the Poet allay'd his reſentments 
when he loſt his Wife Lyde whom he tenderly 
lv'd: For he writ an Elegy upon her, which he 
cll'd by her own name, and in it he number'dup 
all the calamities which have befel great Men, und 
lo by the remembrance of other Mens ſorrows, he 
alwaged his own. By this it may appear that he 
who comforts another macerating himſelf with 
grief, and demonſtrates to him by reckoricg up 
their ſeveral misfortunes, that he ſuffers nothing 
= but 
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but what is common to him with other Men ; he 
takes the ſureſt way to leſſen the opinion he had of 
his condition, and brings him to believe that it is 
not altogether {o bad as he took it to be : Ay. 
tus alfo doth juſtly Reprimand thoſe who think 


death to be an evil, declaring after this manner ; 


Some as a thing injurious death do fly, 
But of all miſchiefs *tis the remedy. 


And he very nicely imitated him who ſpoke 
thus; 


Come, with impatience I expe#t thee, death, 
And ſtop with thy obliging hand my breath : 
To thee as a Phyſician all reſort, 

And we through tempeſts Sail into thy Port ; 


And it is. great to ſpeak this Sentence with 
courage ; 


Who is a Slave > Who never thought of death. 
And this: 


No Pannic frights upon me ever fell, 
And ſhadows never ſcare me, thanks to He!. 


But what is it at length in death that is fo grie- 
vous and troubleſome 2 far I know not how it 
comes to paſs that when it is ſo familiar, and as it 
were related to us, it ſhould ſeem fo terrible ; how 
can it be rational to admire if that cleaves aſunder 
which is to be divided? If that melts whoſe nature 
is liquefaCtion ? If that burns which is combulit- 
ble, and fo by a parity of . reaſon, if that periſh- 
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eth, whoſe Law of conſtitution was to be born 
that it might again corrupt? For when is it that 
death is not in us: For as Heraclides faith, it is 
the ſame thing to be dead and alive, afleep and 
awake, a young Man and decrepit; for thoſe 
alrernately are chang'd one into another : For as 
a Potter can form the ſhape of an Animal our of 
his clay, and then as ealily deface it, and can re- 
peat this backwards and forwards as often as he 
pleaſeth 3 ſo nature too faſhion'd our Grandfathers 
out of the ſame materials, next our Fathers, then 
us, one by a gradual deſcent flowing from ano- 
ther : For as the flood of our generation glides on 
without any intermiſſion, and never ſtops, ſo on 
the contrary that of our corruption ſtagnates, and 
isa dead water, whether it be Acheron or Cocytos, 
which are called {o by the Poets ; fo that the ſame 
cauſe which firſt ſhew'd us the light of the Sun, 
carries us down to infernal darkneſs, and in my 
mind, the Air which encompaſſeth us ſeems to be 
a lively Image of the thing, for it brings on the 
viciſfirudes of night and day, lite and death, fleep- 
ing and waking ; and for this cauſe it is that life 
1s called a fatal debr which our Fathers contract- 
ed, and we are bound ro pay; which 1s to be 
done calmly,and without any complaint when the 
Creditor demands it ; and by this means we ſhall 
ſhew our ſelves Men of ſedate pathions, and I be- 
lieve nature knowing the confuſion and ſhortneſs 
of our life, doth induſtrioufly conceal the end of 
it from- us, it making for our advantage ; for if 
we were ſenſible of it before hand, we ſhould pine 
away with untimely ſorrow, and anticipare one 
death by another : Therefore conſider with what 
a torrent of cares thy life is overflown, and then 
wouldſt thou grow angry with it, if thou didſt 
undertake 
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undertake to number them ; and confirm that opi- 
nion which hath a vogue amonglt ſome by the 
acceſſion of thy own, that death is more defire- 
able than life : Simonides hath gloſs'd upon it af- 
ter this manner ; 


Our time is of a ſhort and tender length, 
Cares we have many, and but little ſtrength, 
Labours in crowds, puſh one another on, 
And cruel deſtiny we cannot ſhun. 

The caſting of theſe lots is very juſt, 

For good and bad lie in one common duſt. 


Pindar hath it ſo ; 


The Gods unequal have us Mortals vex'd, 
For to one good, two evils are annex'd: 
They pay a ſingle joy with double care, 
And fools ſuch diſpenſations cannot bear. 


Sophocles 1o ; 


That thou art Mortal, why doſt thou complain ? 
A ſign thou'rt ignorant of thy future gain, 


And Euripedes ſo; 


Doſt thou not knoty the ſtate of human things ? 
A faithful Monitor thy inſtruQion brings : 
Inevitable death hangs o're our bead, 

And threatens falling by a doubtful thread. 
There's no man can be certain over night, 

If he ſhall live to ſee to morrows light. 

Life without any interruption flows, 

And the reſults of fate there”s no man knows, 


If 
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IF ſuch then be the condition of human life as 
they ſpeak of, why do we not rather applaud their 
good Fortunes who are freed from the drudgery 
of 1r, then pity and deplore them as ſome Mens 
folly prompts them to do ? Socrates faid, that Death 
was like either toa very deep ſleep, or to a journey 
taken a great way, and for a long time, or to the 
utter extinction of Soul and Body ; and it we ex- 
amine each of theſe compariſons, we ſhall find that 
death is not an evil upon any accotnt ; for if death 
be ſleep, and no hurt happens to thoſe who are 
in that innocent condition, 'tis menifeſt that nei- 
ther are the dead ill dealt with : T'o what purpoſe 
ſhould I ralk of that which is fo rritely known a- 
mongſt all, that the moſt profound ſleep is always 
the ſweeteſt ? Hozher particularly atteſts it; 


His ſenſes all beca/m'd he drew his breath; 
His fleep was ſound and quiet like to death. 


And in another place he faith thus ; 


To call upon death's Brother he begins, 
"Tis ſleep, for they in nature are both twins. 


Repreſenting the nature of the thing moſt 
expreſly by ſuch an illufion ; in another place he 
faith, death is made of Iron, thereby intimating to 
us that it is inſenſible, neither hath he ſpoken 
much amiſs ; 


Wo in this pretty verſe doth us aſſure, 
That ſleep is only death an Miniature. 


Diogenes the Cynick, when a little before his 


death he fell into a fhumber, and his Phyſician rou- 
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ſing him out of it, ask'd him whether any thing 
ail'd him? He wiſely anſwer d nothing Sir, only one 
Brother would prevent another, and {leep Amtici- 
pate death. If death be like a journey, neither 
upon this account js it an ev1l, but rather the con- 
trary ; for certainly tis the Emphalis of happineſs 
to be freed from the incumbrances of the fleſh, 
and all thoſe troubleſome paſhons which atrend it, 
which ſerve only todarken the underſtanding; and 
overſpread it with all the folly that's incident to 
human nature : 'The very Body faith Plato, pro- 
cures us infinite diſquiet only to ſupply its daily 
neceſſities with food; - but if any diſeaſes are coin- 
cident, they hinder our contemplations, and ſtop 
us inour reſearches after truth: Beſides it diſtracts 
us with irregular deſires, fear and vain amours, 
ſetting before us ſo many fantaſtic Images of 
things, that what he faid, truly happens to us, 
that with ſo many Avocations we can never be 
wiſe; for Wars, popular Seditions, and ſhedding 
of Blood by the Sword, are owing to no other 
original than this care of the Body, and gratify- 
ing its licentious Appetites; for we fhght every 
thing to get riches, and theſe we acquire only to 
pleaſe the Body ; fo that thoſe who are thus em- 
ploy'd, have not leifure to be Philoſophers, and 
after all, when we have retreiv'd an interval of 
time to ſeel: after truth, the Body officioully in- 
terrupts us, is ſo troubleſome and importune, that 
we can by no means diſcern its nature : Therefore 
he ſincerely ſhews us, that if we would clearly 
know any thing, we mult diveſt our ſelves of the 
Body, and behold things intuitively with an ab- 
ſtrated inteileCt ; that ar laſt we may attain that 
we ſo much defire, and which we do profeſs our 


klves the moſt partial admirers of, which ; wil- 
om : 
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dom : And this we cannot confummately enjoy 
till after death, as common reaſon teac}icr!: us; 
if ſo be then that we can underitind nothing 


from the Body; and whilſt we are 1a this lice, we 
ſhall then make the nearelt advances rowards 1t, 
when we ſhall have no more to do with the Body 
chen what decency and nece(hty require ; that we 
break oft all commerce with ir, and keep our {elves 
pure from its contagion, till God ſhall give us 2 
anal Releaſe, then we ſhall be detzcated trom all 
ts follies, and diſcern all things as bright as our 
ſelves, even truth it ſelf; for it is nor ht that what 
15 clean ſhould be corrupted by any thing thar 1s 
contrary : Therefore it death only rranfports us to 
another place, *tis not to be look'd upon as an evil, 
but rather an exceeding good. * The words of So- 
crates to his Judges, ſeem to me to be ſpoken even 
with Inſpiration: To fear death (Gentlemen ) is 
nothing elſe than to counterfeit the being wiſe 
| whea we are not ſo; for he that fears death pre- 
. tends to know what he is ignorant of; for no Man 
| 8 certain whether death be not the greateſt good 
f that tan befal a Man, but they polirively dread it, 
yF | wit they were ſure it was anevil ; agreeably to 
at this faid one after this manner 5 
re 
iy 


Let no Man fear what doth his labours end. 


For death fers us free even from the greateſt evils: 
The Gods themſelves hear witucls to the truth of 
this, for many have obrain'd it as a gratuity from 
iſ- Þ them : The lets! famous inftances 1 will paſs by, 
Nm - Bb z that 


clearly as long as we are clog'd with Fleth, oae 
of theſe things muſt needs be, cirher that w? hall 
never arrive to acknow'edge at all,or only when we 
die, for when the Soul wyll exift by it felt ſeparate 
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that-I may not be prolix, and only mention thoſe 
who are the moſt celebrated, and in all Mens 
Mouths : And in the firſt place I will relate what 
befel Biton and Cliobus two Athenian young Men. 
They report that their Mother being the Prielt- 
eſs of Funo,and the time being come thar ſhe was 
to go up to perform the Rights of rhe Goddeſs,and 
thole whoſe office it was to draw her Chariot tar- 
rymg longer than uſual ; theſe two young Men 
harnefled themſelves and took it up, and fo carried 
their Mother to the Temple ; ſhe being extreamly 
taken with the Piety of her Sons, petition'd the 
Goddeſs that ſhe would beſtow upon them the beſt 
preſent that could be given to Men, accordingly 
ſhe caſt them into deep ſleep, out of which they 
never awoke, taking this way to recom enſe their 
filial zeal with death. Pindar writes of Agamedes 
and Trophonius, that after they had built a Tem- 
ple at Delphos, the requeſted of Apollo a reward 
for their work, it was anſwered them, that they 
ſhould have it within ſeven days; but in the mean 
While they were commanded to live freely, and 
indulg their genius; accordingly they obeyed the 
dictate, and the ſeventh night they died in their 
Beds. Ir is faid alſo of Pindar, that when the De- 
puties of the Boerians were ſent to conſult the O- 
racle, he defired them to enquire of it which was 
the beſt thing amengſt Men, and that the Pricſtels 
of the Tripoſs gave them this anſwer, that he could 
not be ignorant of it, if he was the Author of 
thoſe Writings concerning Ag amedes and Triphonius, 
bur it he deſired perſonally to know, it ſhould in a 
little time be made manifeſt ro him ; and that 
Pindar hearing this, prepared himſelf for the ſtroak 
of Fare, and died in a ſhort time after : Of Euth- 


xous the 1:alian, there is this memorable ſtory, that 
he 
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he died ſuddenly without any bodies knowing the 
cauſe of his death: His Father was Elyins the 
Terinean, who was a Man of the hiſt condition for 
his eſtate and virtue, being rich and honourable, 
and this being his only Son and Heir to all his For- 
tune which was very great, he had a ſtrong jea- 
loufie upon him that he was poyſon'd, and not 
knowing how he ſhould come to the information 
of ir, he went into the * Vault where they invoke 
the dead, and after having offered Sacrihice, as 'tis 
enjoyn'd by the Law, he flept in the place; when 
allthings were in a Mid-night filence he had this 
Viſion : His Father appear'd to him, ro whom 

after having related his lamentable misfortune, he 
earneſtly delired the Ghoſt that he would affiſt him 
in finding out the cauſe ; he anſwered that he was 
come on purpoſe to do it : Bur firit, faith he, re- 

ceive from himſelf what he hath brought thee, 

and thereby thou wilt underſtand the reaſon of 
allthy ſorrow : The perſon that the Father meant 

was very like to Euthydous both for years and ſta- 

ture, and the queſtion being put to him who he 

was, he anſwered, Iam the Genius of thy Son ;, and 

at the lame time reach'd out a Book to him, in 

which theſe Verſes were written ; 


"Tis ignorance makes wretched Men to err, 
Death did ts happineſs thy Son prefer. 

We bleſt by fate, Euthynous dÞ ſee, 

So *twas the better both for him and thee: 


"Theſe are the ſtories which the Ancients tell us; 
but lal{tly,f death be the entire diffipation of Soul 
and Body, which was the third part of Socrates 
his compariſon, even upon this account too it can- 
not be an evil ; for this would produce a privation 
wFnx: of 
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of {enſe , and conſequently a compleat freedom 
from all follicitude and care,and it no good, fo no 
evil would befall us; and as good, fo evil muſt 
inkere in its ſubject after the ſame manner, bur 
that which is nothing,and wholly aboliſhed our of 
the nature of things, neither of the two can hap- 
pen toit ; therefore when Men die, they return 
to the ſame condition they were in. before they 
were born : For as before we came into theWorld, 
we were neither ſenſible of good, nor afflicted 
withevil; ſoit will be when we leave it and as 
thoſe things which preceded our Birth, did nor 
concern Us, ſo neitber will thoſe things which are 
{ubſequent to our death ; 


The dead ſecure from ſorrow ſafe do lie, 


The ſame thing "tis not to be born and die. 


For *tis the ſame ſtate of exiſtence after death as 
it was before we were born,unleſs perhaps you will 
make a diflerence between having no Being at 
all, and the utter extinction of it ; after the fame 
manner that you make a diſtinction berween 
an Houſe and a Garment, after they are ruin'd and 
worn our, and' the time before the one was built, 
and the other made; and if in this caſe there is no 
ditterevce,'tis plain that there is none berween the 
ſtate before we were born, and thar after we are 
dead : *T'is elegantly ſaid by Arceſilaus that death 
which is called an evil, hath this peculiarly di- 
ſtint from all that are thought fo, that when 'tis 
preſent it gives us no diſturbance, but when re- 
mote and in expectation only, *tis then that it afs 
flicts us; and indeed many out of the poorneſs of 
their Spirit, and having entertained moſt injurious 
Opinions of it, have died even to prevent death, 
Epicharmus 
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Epicharmus hath faid excellently to this purpoſe, 


that which was united in itsparts is now disjoyn'd, 
the Earth ſmks downwards,but the Spirit aſcends, 
Therefore there is nothing grievous in all this; bur 
chat which Creſphontes mm Euripides faith of Hercules; 


He now that im the ſhades below doth move, 
Is not concern d in what is done above. 


I would have chang'd into theſe words; 


He now that dwells in darkneſs under ground, 
Shares not thoſe evils which above are found, 


This Laconick too is very noble ; 


Others before and after us will be, 
WWooſe age we're not permitted for to ſee. 


And again, 


Theſe neither did live hand/omly nor die, 
Though both ſhould have been done with decency. 


But Euripedes hath ſpoken incomparably well of 
thoſe who labour under daily indiſpoſitions ; 


I hate the Man who ſtudies to defeat 

The power of death with artificzal meat, 

To baffle and prevent his fate do think, 

And lengthens out his life with Magick drink. 
Whereas when he a burden doth become, 

Then he ſhould die becaufe he's troubleſome. 
Old Age in modeſty ſhould then give place, 
And ſo make way unto a brisker race. 
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But Merope mov*d the Paſſions of the "Theatre 
with theſe Maſculine expreſſions ; 


My Sons by death are ravilh'd from my ſide, 
And I am a Widow who was once a Bride. 
T am not thus ſeletted to be croſt, 

Others their Sons and Husbands too have loſt. 


And we may not incongruocuſly add thele ; 


Where is the fair one with her charming Eyes 2 
Here's Craius who did Lydia Tyranniſe ? 
Or where is Xerxes with his mighty pride, 
Iho trith a Bridge did curb the raging tide ? 
Inhabitants of darkneſs they became, 

And only now are living in their flame. 


Their riches having periſhed with their Bodies; 
for an untimely death from many doth extort 
groans and paſſionate complaints ; but the way to 
dry up theſe ſorrows is ſo expedite and caſte, that 
every vulgar Poet hath preſcribed it: Confider 
what conſolation a Comedian puts in the Mouth of 
one who comforts another upon fo fad an occalion ; 


{ 
If this with certainty thou couldſt have known, 
That fortune always would have kindneſs ſhown, 
That nothing but what's good would him befal, 
His death thou juſtly might ſt untimely call : 
But if calamities were imminent, t 
And death the fatal miſchief did prevent ; I 
To give to things the charatter that*s due ; > 
Death was the moſt obliging of the two, b 


It therefore being uncertain POEM it was for V 
his advantage thar he departed this life or no, and || : 
ſo was freed from all the mileries that attend it, th 


h's death is not fo hcinouſly to be reſented, as if | pe 


we 
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we had thereby loſt all that we fancied we could 
enjoy in him whilſt he was living: And Amphia- 
rus the Poet doth not do amiſs when he conſoles 
the Mother* of Archemorus, who was even ſick 
with grief for the loſs of her Son who died unex+ 
pectedly: He ſpeaks ; 


There's no Man lives whom ſorrow doth not ſeiſe, 
Whoſe Body is not ſubjef to diſeaſe ; 

Our Children muſt ve buried in the Earth, 

There are materials to give others birth, 

Tis death at laſt that muſt wind up our fate, 
And free us from a miſerable ſtate. 

Our native duſt doth claim us as its own, 
Inevitable time will mow us down. 

Neceſſity doth all our lots beſtow ;, 

Determines whether we ſhall live or no. 

Thoſe ſufferings dont deſerve an Elegie, 

Wick we by natures laws eſtabliſh'd ſee: 
Nothing ſhould grieve that cau't-avoded be. © 


In the general every one ſhould meditate ſeri- 
oully with himſelf, and have the concurrence of 
others Mens opinions with his own, that the long- 
elt life is not the beſt, bur that which is the moſt 
vertuous, fur that Muſician is not to be commend- 
ed, who plays upon variety of Inſtruments, nor 
that Orator that: makes multiplicity of Speeches, 
nor the Pilot that conducts many Ships, but he of 
each faculty that doth one of them well ; for the 
beauty of a thing doth not conſiſt in length of 
time, bur in the vertue and ſeaſonable moderation 
wherewith it is tranſacted ; this is that which is 
call'd happy and grateful to the Gods: And for 
this reaſon *ris that Poets celebrate thoſe, and pro- 
poſe them for examples, as the moſt excellent 


Men, 


Men, and of Divine extraftion, who have died 
before they have been old: As he for inſtance, 


Who was the darling of Almighty Jove, 
Phoebus with warm embraces too did love. 
Their kindneſs to their favourite was ſuch, 
The confines of Old Age he ſhould not touch. 


And we ſee in every thing that preference is not 
givenſo much to Age as to Maturity ; for amongſt 
Trees and Plants, thoſe are accounted the moſt 
generous which bring forth abundance of fruit, 
and that early ripe : And amongſt living Creatures 
too, thoſe are the moſt valued which ſupply us 
with the accommodations of life in a ſhort time : 
Beſides, if we compare the ſpace of our life with 
Eternity, we ſhall find- no difference betwixt long 
and ſhort ; for according to Simonides, "Thouſands 
and Millions of years are but as a point to what's 
Infinite, or rather the ſmalleſt part of that point, 
They report about Pontus, that there are ſome 
Creatures of ſuch an extempore Being, that the 
whole Term of their Life is confhn'd within the 
ſpace of aday, for they are brought forth in the 
Morning, are in the Prime of their exiſtence at 
Noon, grow old at Night and then die : Doſt 
thou think if theſe had the paſſions, and were en- 
dow'd with the reaſon of a Man, that they would 
be fo affe&ed, or that things would happen to 
them after the fame manner as to us ? "That thoſe 
who died before the Meridian would be lamen- 
ted with tears and groans? Or that we ſhould call 
them happy who liv'd their day out? For the 
meaſureof a Man's life is the well ſpending of it, 
and not the length; But fach exclamations as 
theſe, the young Man ought not to be taken off 
ſo abruptly in the vigour of Ins years, are very 
1 frivolous, 
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frivolous, and proceed from a great weakneſs of 
Mind; for who is it that can ſay what a thing 
ought to be ? Burt things have, are and will be 
practisd, which ſome body or other will ſay they 
ought not to be done. But we do not come into 
this life to be Dogmatical and preſcribe to it, but 
we muſt obey the DiCtates of the Gods who go- 
ven the World, and ſubmit to the eſtabliſhments 
of Fate and Providence ; for when they mourn o- 
ver thoſe who die ſo untimely, do they do it upon 
their own account, or upon that of the deceaſed ? 
If upon their own, becauſe they have loft that 
pleaſure they thought they ſhould have enjoy'd in 
them, or are depriv'd of that profit they expected, 
or that relief they flatter'd themſelves they ſhould 
receive from them in their old Ape, then ſelf-love 
and perſonal intereſt preſcribe the meaſures of their 
ſorrow ; ſo that upon the reſult they do not love 
the dead ſo much as themſelves, and what they ap- 
prehended to be beneficial for them ; bur if they 
lament upon the account of the deceaſed, this is a 
grief eafily zo be ſhaken off, if they only conſider 
that by their being ſo, they are out of the Sphere 
of any evil that can reach them, believing a wiſe 
and ancient ſaying, that we ſhould always augment 
what is good, and extenuate the evil : Therefore 
it grief deſerves that denomination, let us enlarge 
and make it as great as wecan; butif it is num- 
ber'd amongſt the evils, as in truth ir ought to be, 
let us endeavour all we can to ſuppreſs, make it as 
conſiderable as we can, and at laſt utterly efface 
it: How eafie this is to be done, I will make ap- 
pear by an illuſtrious example of Conſolation : 

& lay that an ancient Philoſopher came to the 
Queen Arfinoe, who was then ſorrowful for the 
feath of her Son, and diſcours'd her after this man- 
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ner: At the time that Fupzter diſtributed honours, 
amongſt his Under-Deities, it happend that the 
God of Penſiveneſs was abſent, bur came at laſt 
when all the dignities were diſpos'd of, and then 
defir'd that he might have ſome ſhare in the Pro- 
motions. Fupiter having no better vacancies left, 
beſtow'd upon him ſorrow and funeral Tears ; he 
made this inference from the ſtory : Therefore 
faith he, as other Dzmons love and frequent thoſe 
who give them hoſpital reception, ſo ſadneſs 
will never come near you, if you do not give it 
encouragement ; but it you careſs it with thoſe 
particular honours which it challengeth as its due, 
which are {ighs and tears, it will have an unlucky 
affection for you, and will always ſupply you with 
freſh occaſions, that the obſervance may be conti- 
nued: He usd this plauſible Speech to buoy this 
great Woman our 0; her tears, and make her caſt 
off her Vail : In ſhort I would ask the Mourner, 
whether he deſigns to put an end to his grief, or 
that the anguiſh muſt have the ſame duration with 
his life 2 lf this thou haſt reſolv*d, I muſt ſay thou 


\ haſtcur out for thy ſelf the moſt bitter infelicity 


in the World, and all through the ſtupidity and 
ſoftneſs of thy Mind ; but if thou haſt fix'd on « 
period, why doſt thou not preſently change thy 
condition, and fo free thy at from miſery ? The 
{ame reaſons thou mult: uſe a great while hence, 
apply them now to unburden thy mind, and eaſe 
thy afflictions; and as in bodily diſtempers, the 
quickeſt remedy is the beſt, ſo the advantage thou 
muſt otherwiſe allow to time, beſtow upon reaſon 
and inſtruction, and fo ceaſe to be unhappy. But 
tis objected the calamity was ſudden, and 1 did 
Not expect itz but thou oughr'ſt ro have done it, 
and conlider'd upon the vilenels and uncertainty 


of 
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of all human Afﬀairs, that thy Enemy might not 
come ſuddenly upon thee, and take thee una- 
wares. Theſeus in Euripedes ſeems to be excel- 


lently well prepar'd for events of this nature: For 
he faith thus ; 


This wholeſome precept from the wiſe I learn, 
To think of miſery without concern, 

My meditating thoughts are always ſpent, 
Either on death, or elſe on baniſhment. 
Foreſight of evils doth employ my mind, 

That me without defence they may not fm. 
And though in Ambuſcade the miſchief lies, 
Kill me it may, but ſhall not me ſurpriſe. 


But thoſe who are of a degenerate Spirir, and 
diſuſe thoughtfulneſs, never apply their Mnids to 
any thing that is either uſeful or becoming, but 
they grow exorbitant in their ſorrows, and afflict 
the innocent Body, making it ſick for company,as 
Acheus expreſleth it ; therefore Plato doth: rightly 
inſtruct us to acquieſce in caſes of this nature, when 
it is not manifeſt whether they be good or evil, 
and we get nothing by being uneaſie under them ; 
for the rrueſt expcdient to remove our ſorrow, 1s 
to deliberate what is beſt to be done: "Therefore 
he commands us as in the caſting of Dice to lay 
our wager upon that "Throw, where we may molt 
rationally expect to. win ; that when any thing 
ails us, we ſhould not imitate the folly of Chil- 
dren, who preſently cry out, and clap their hands 
to the place affected, but. ſhould accuſtom our 
ſelves to diſperſe the humor with all the Arts of 
Medicine, and fo reſtore the part that is diſeaſed 
to its firſt tone of health. He that inſtituted Laws 
for the Lycians , Commanded the Citizens, that 


when 


when they mourned, they ſhould put on Womens 
Apparel, intimating thereby, that forrow was an 
_ effeminate thing, and therefore was not fit for 

Men of temper and liberal Education ; for ir is 
indeed a weak and unmanly paſſion, and Women 
are more ſubject to it than Men, the Barbarians 
more than the Greeks, and the dregs of Mankind 
more than the refined part of them ; and even a- 
mongſt the Barbarians 5 the brave ſpiri ted Celte 
and Gauls have not a propenſity to it, or any that 
have generous ſentiments; but the Ezyptians, the 
Syrians and the Lydians, and thoſe who reſemble 
them in the ſfoftnek of their difpolition : They re- 
port that ſome of theſe will hide themſelves in re- 


tirements under ground, and refuſe to behold that 


Sun of which their lamented friend is diprived : 
Ton the Tragedian, who heard fomething of this 
extravagance, introduceth a Perſon ſpeaking after 
this manner ; 


Tour life and Sons did from my Nipples flow, 
Tour Nurſe is buried in a Cave belo ; 

But I this daſmal Grotto now will leave, 
Which I choſe out on purpoſe for to prieve. 


Some of theſe Barbarians have deform'd their 
Bodies by cutting oft their Noſes, Ears, and other 
Parts of themſelves, thinking to gratify the dead 
by theſe mutulations ; when in doing ſo they dev+- 
ate exceffively from that moderation which na- 
ture preſcribes ws; and by Fove we meet with 
ſome Perſons who affirm that the death of every 
one is not to be lamented, but only of thoſe who 
die untimely ; for they have not taſted of thoſe 
things which we call enjoyments in the World, 
as a Nuptial Bed, proficiency in Learning, the 
coming 
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coming up to an height in any thing, the honour 
of Magiſtracy and charges in the Government ; 
%is for the ſake of theſe things that we condole 
thoſe who die immaturely, becauſe they were fru- 
ſtrated of their hopes, when in the mean while we 
are ignorant that a ſudden death doth not at all 
differ from any other, conſidering the condition 
of human nature ; for as when a journey is en- 
joyn'd into a remote Country,and there is a necethi- 
ty for every one to undertake it, and none hath li- 
berty to refuſe, tho ſome go before, .and others 
follow, yer all muſt arrive at the fame ſtage at 
laſt, fo when we all lie under an obligation of 
diſcharging the ſame debt, it is not material whe- 
ther we pay it ſooner or later ; but if any ones 
death may be call'd untimely, and conſequently 
an evil,that appellation ſuits only with that of Chil- 
dren and Infants, and efpecially of thoſe who are 
newly born, but this we bear ſteadily and with 
patience ; but when thoſe that are grown up die, 
we take on heavily, becauſe we fondly hop'd that 
when their years were full blown, they would 
then have had an uninterrupted ſtate of health : 
Now if the Age of a Man was determin'd within 
the ſpace of twenty years, we would not think 
him that had arriv'd to fifteen to die an untimely 
death, but that he had fill'd up a juſt meaſure of 
living ; buthe that had attain'd twenty, or at laſt 
had approach'd very near it, his forrune we 
ſhould applaud, as if he had enjoy'd the molt hap- 
py and perfect life in the World : So if life was 
prolong'd to two hundred years as its fix'd period, 
and any one died at a hundred, we ſhould howl 
over him as if he had been haſtily cur off; it is 
manitelt then by what hath been ſaid now, and 
What hath been menuan'd betore, that the death 


we 
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we call untimely is capable of Conſolation ; and 
Troilut had wept leſs paſſionately then Priam, if 
he had died when this Kmgdom flouriſhed, and 
his riches abounded, both which he laments as 
molt deplorably loſt ; for obſerve whart he ſaith to 
his Son HeRor, when he entreats him to decline 
the Battle he was going to hght againſt Achiles - 


My deareſt Son within theſe Walls retire, * 
The ſafety of thy Trojans ſo require : 
Let not Achilles rob thee of thy breath, 
Nor grace his triumphs with ſo brave a death. 
Beſides take pitty on my aged Head, 

* Wretch that I am! before that I am dead ; 
For Jove will ſuddenly thy Father ſlay, 
And previous troubles to it lead the way : 
But firft nily Eyes muſt ſee my Children ſlain, 
And the bold Raviſhers my Daughters ſtain. 
Nay Ruffuans will invade my Royal Bed, 
And my poor Infants on the ground will tread. 
When at my life ſorhe hand an aim will take; 
And my cold limbs the trembling Soul forſake. 
My Body in the Threſhold they will lay, 
Which unto Ravenous Dogs becomes a prey : 
But what's of all the moſt relenting ſight, 
And Eyes tho ne'er ſo cruel can't delight 
My hoary Head they to their Faws will throw, 
My Chin all cover'd ore with Ages ſnow: 
Nay Natures ſecret parts expos'd muſt lie, 
And thus by piece-meal torn am fore'd to die. 
He ſpoke, then tore his Reverend locks with rage; 
But all fierce Hetor's mind could not afſwage. 


Having then ſo many examples of this kind be- 
fore thine Eyes, thou oughtſt ro make thy ſelf ſen- 


ſible that not a few have been ſav'd by dearh o' 
t 
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thoſe calamities they would certainly have fallen 
into, had they liv'd longer ; contenting my ſelf 
with thoſe I have related already, I will omit the 
reſt that I may not ſeem tedious, and theſe are ſut- 
hcient to ſhew that we ought not to abandon our 
ſelves to violent ſorrow beyond temper and the 
bounds of nature: Crantor faith, to be innocent is 
the greateſt comfort in aMictions, I afſent to him, 

and athrm that 'tis the nobleſt remedy : Beſides, 
the Indications of our love to the Deceas'd, do not 

con(iſt in grieving our ſelves for him, bur in pay- 

ing reſpect to his fame ; for no govd Man deſerves 

Elegies but Panegyricks, and we ſhould rather ce- 
lebrate his loſs by an honourable remembrance thari 
lament it, and ufter up rather fir{t-fruirs of joy to 

the Gods, and not tears which ſorrow extorts from 

us ; for he who ceaferh to be amongſt Men, be- 

comes partaker of a Divine Life, is freed fro the 

ſervitude of the Body, and all thoſe follicitous cares 

which they of neceſfitry muſt undergo, who are 

embaraſs'd with a mortal Lite, till they have h- 

niſh'd the courſe which providence hath mark'd 

out for them ; and this life nature hath not given us 

as an indefeifable poſleffion, bur hath clog'd it with 

reſtrictions and conditions of Fate. Thoſe there- 

fore who are the Maſters of their reaſon, ought 

not to be tranſported beyond the limits of nature, 

anda juſt moderation unto unprofitable and varba- 

rous complaints, and fo wait till that comes upon 


| them which hath happened to many, to have their 


vital moiſture exhauſted before their rears, and be 
carried to their own Graves in thoſe mourning 
Weeds they put on for others, and there their for- 
row mult lic buried with thoſe evils they provok'd 
upon themſelves by their own Imprudence ; to 
Whom that of Hemer may be appoſitely apply'd; 
| Cc Whilſt 


28; 


WWhzlft others they lament with weeping Eyes, 
The darkneſs of the Night doth them ſurpriſe. 


Wherefore in this caſe we ſhould often thus rea- 
fon with our ſelves ; ſhall us put an end to our 
forrow, or ſhall us grieve all the days of our life? 
To make it infinite is the laſt degree of infatuati- 
on; for we have ſeen thoſe who have been in the 
deepeſt circumſtances of dejeCtion to be fo mitiga- 

' ted by time, that they have Banqueted upon thoſe 
Tombs which before they could not endure the 
fight of, without fcreeking out, and beating their 
Breaſts, but now can dance round them with Mus 
ſick, and all the Poſtures of Jollity : Therefore to 


be obſtinate in our grief, is the reſolution of mad- 


that it ſhall have an end, joyn this conſideration with 
it, that time will afſwage it too; for what is once 
done, even the Deity himſelf cannot unravel : 
Therefore that which hath happened to us beyond 
our hope, and contrary to our opinion, hath pal- 
pably ſhewn us what usd to befal others; what's 


the reſiilt then? Cannot any Diſcipline teach us, 
nor cannot we reaſon with our ſelves that ? 


The Earth with evils doth abound, 
As many in the Sea are found. 


And thus likewiſe ; 


Myſeries ſurround Men ſo about, 
That there is left no paſſage out, 


For many (as Crantor tells us) and thoſe 


very wiſe Men, not now, but have long ago * 
plor 
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neſs; if then thou haſt purpos'd within thy ſelf 
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plor'd the condition of human Nature, efteeming 
Life a puniſhment, and to be born a Man the 
higheſt ' pitch of Calamity ; this Ariftotle tells us 
Silenus declar'd when he was brought Captive to 
Mids: 1Ithink it beſt to quote the expreſſions of 
the Philoſopher himſelf, in his Book wherein he 
treats of the Soul he ſpeaks after this manner ; 
wherefore thou beſt and happieſt of Mankind, if 
we think thoſe bleſſed who . have departed this 
Life, then *tis only not lawful, but even blaſphe- 
my to ſpeak any thing that is falſe or contumeli- 
ous of them, being now chang'd into, and become 
partakers of a more refin'd nature ; and this my 
opinion is fo old, that the Original and Author of 
it is utterly unknown, but hath been deriv'd down 
to us even from Eternity, fo eſtabliſh'd is the truth 
of it. Beſides, thou ſeeſt what is ſo familiar in 
Mens mouths, and hath been for many years a 
trite expreffion, what's that, faith he ? he anſwer'd 
him, this, *tis beſt not to be born at all, and the 
next choice to that, *tis more eligible to die than 
tolive ; and this is confirm'd even by Divine Te- 
ſtimony : Pertinently to this they fay, that Midas 
after hunting asking his Captive Silenus ſomewhat 
urgently what was the moſt deſtrablerthing amongſ(t 
Men, at firſt he would return no anſwer, but was 
obſtinately filent : At laſt when Mid would not 
give over importuning him, he broke out into 
theſe words, tho very unwillingly : Thou ſced of an 
evil genius and precarious Off-ſpring of hard fortune, 
whoſe Life is but for a day, why doſt thou compel me 
to tel thee thoſe things, *tis better thou wert 1gno- 
rant of ? For thoſe live the leaſt diſturb'd, who 
know not their misfortunes, but for Men the beſt 
for them is not to be born at all, nor to be made par- 
takers of a more excellent nature, not to be is beſt for 
Cc 2 both 
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both Sexes: This ſhould have the firſt place in our 


choice and ambition, and the next to this- when 


we are born todie as ſoon as we can. Tis plain 


therefore that he declar'd the condition of the 
dead to be better than that of the living : 1 could 
bring millions of exarhples to juſtify this Topic, 
but 1 will not be long. We are not therefore to 
lament thoſe who die in the bloom of their years, 
as if they were ſpoil'd of things which we call en- 
joyments in a longer life ; for it is uncertain, as we 
have often ſaid, whether they are depriv'd of good 
or evil, for the number of theſe is greater than 
the other ; the good we obtain hardly and with 
anxious endeavour,: but the evil eaſily befals us, 
for they ſay theſe are link'd together, and by a 
mutual dependance of cauſes follow one another ; 
but the good lye ſcatter'd and disjoyn'd, and with 
great difficulty are brought within the compaſs 
of our Life, therefore we ſeem to have forgot our 
condition, for not only, as Euripedes hath it ; 


The things we do poſſeſs are not our own ; 


But in general no Man can claim a ſtrict propri- 


ety in any thing he hath z 


When Gods do riches lend it ts but juſt, 
That when they pleaſe we ſhould reſign our truſt: 


We ought not therefore to take it amils, if they 
demand thole things they only indulg'd us the uſe 
of for a ſmall time; for even your Common 
Brokers, unleſs they are unjuſt, will not be diſplea- 
ſed if they are called upon to refund their Pawns, 
and if he 1s not altogether ſo ready todeliver them, 
thou may'ſt ſay to him without any injury, _ 

nou 
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thou forgot that thou receivedſt them upon the 
condition to reſtore them 2 The ſame Parity of 
reaſon holds amongſt Men: The Gods have pur 
Life into our hands by a fatal neceſſity, and 
there's no prefixt time when what is ſo depoſited 
will be required of us, as the Brokers know not 
when their Pawns will be demanded: He there- 
fore that is angry when he is dying himſelf, or 
reſents the death of his Children, is it not v 

plain that he hath forgot that himſelf is a Man, 
and that he hath begotten Children as frail as 
himſelf 2 For a Man that is in his Wits cannot 
be ignorant that he is a Mortal Creature, and 
born to this very end that he muſt die : Niobe as 
it 1s in the Fable, had this ſentence always at 


band; 


She would not lihe an old, but fruitful Tree, 
Loaded with Children like to Bloſſoms be ; 
Her living always ſhould not ſmoothly run, 
Nor would ſhe always ſee the cheerful Sun. 


She never ſunk to that degree of deſperation that 
ſhe ſhould deſire ro throw off her Lite to caſe the 
burden of her ſorrow, nor call upon the Gods to 
hurry her into the utmoſt deſtruftion : There are 
two dentences inſcrib'd upon the Delphick Oracle 
hugely-accommodate to the uſages of Mans Life; 
know thy ſelf, an1 do nor. any thing too much, 
and upon theſe all other Precepts depend,and they 
themſelves are ſo much uniſons that their Senſe is 
coincident, and ſeem to illuſtrate the Energy of 
one another : For in know thy ſelf 1s included, do 
not things to much, and ſo on the contrary ; Ion 


hath ſpoken of it thus ; 


Cc-3 Thy 
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This ſentence, know thy ſelf, T to thee bring, 
But only Jove himſelf could do the thing. 


And thus Pindar ; 


The ſenſe ſo rich, the Emphaſis is ſuch, 
That wiſe Men praiſe it, do not things too much, 


He therefore that hath this impreſs*'d upon his 
Mind,can eafily conform himſelf to all the aftairs 
of Life, and bear them handſomely ; when con- 
{idering his Natureghe is neither lifted up to arro- 
gance upon a proſperous event, nor when an ad- 
verſe happens is dejected into complaint through 
pulillanimity, and that fear of death which is fo 
congenial to us; both which proceed from the ig- 
norance of thoſe things which fall out in humane 
Life by ncceflity and fatal decree : 'The Pychage- 
reans ſpeak handſomely to this purpoſe ; 


Againſt thoſe evils thou ſhouldſt not repine, 
Which are inflifted by the Powers Divine, 


Thus the Tragedian Afſchylus ; 


He ſtore of wiſedom and of vertue hath, 
Whom nothing from the Gods provoks bis wrath. 


Euripedes thus ; 


He that is paſſive when the Fates command, 
Is wiſe and all the Gods doth underſtand, 


Vol. 


In another place fo ; 
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He that can bear thoſe things which Men befal, 
Him wiſe and modeſt, we may juſtly call. 


But many there ate who blame all things, and 
whatſoever unexpectedly happens to them , they 
think 1t is procured them by the maligniry of For- 
tune, and the fpire of ſome evil genius : Where- 
fore they are quarellous, and cry out upon every 
occalion, ihveighing againſt the birterneſs of their 
mishaps, whoſe complaints we may nor unficly 
obviate with this expreſſion ; 


The Gods do hurt thee not, but thou thy ſelf. 


Even thou thy ſelf through perverſneſs and want 
of good inſtruction ; and by reaſon of this falſe 
and deceiving opinion they accuſe any kind of 
death; for it one die upon his Travel, they cx- 


claim after this manner ; 


The wretch his Father being abſent dies, 
Nor did his aged Mother cloſe his Eyes. 


If he dyes in his own Country, and his Parents 
about him, they lament that he is raviſhed out of 
their hands, and hath left them nothing, but re- 
oret for his loſs: If he dies filent, giving them 
no inſtructions at parting, they complain thus z 


His tender dying words I did not hear, 
Which IT in my remembrance ſtill ſhould bear. 


If he ſpoke any thing before he breathed out his 
Soul ,they keep thoſe laſt accetits as fuel to main- 
tain their reſentments ſtill kindled ; if he dies 2 

= 54 ſudden 
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ſudden death,they cry out that he is ſnatcht away ; 
if Chronical pains waſte him, they tell you that 
the {low diſtemper hath emaciated him to death : 
Thus every appearance, tzke it which way you 
will,is ſufficient to ſtir up your complaints : Theſe 
things the Poets have introduc'd, and the chiefeſt 
among them, Homer, who ſung after this manner ; 
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A Father ſo his deareſt Son doth burn, 
And puts his mourful Aſhes m the Urn 7 
Who in the midſt of his delights is dead, 
To the Grave paſſing from the Nuptial Bed. 
His poor New married Wife is his Relif, 
And this bis Aged Parents doth affii&. 


Ard whether theſe things are juſtly lamented 
doth not yet appear : But ſee what he adds ; 


Born in his elder Years he loſt his Boy, 
Who was deſigned his ricbes to enjoy. 


Who knows but that the Deity with a fatherly 
Providence,and out of tenderneſs to Mankind,fore- 
ſeeing what would happen, hath taken ſome pur- 
poſedly out of this life by an untimely death ? 
| That nothing ſhould befal them which is deteſta- 
ble, though nothing is greivous which carrys a 
neceſſity along with it, neither of thoſe' things 
which fall out by a precedent ratiocination or 4 
ſubſequent ; and many by a timely death have 
been withdrawn from greater calamities ; ſo that 
it hath been good for ſome never to have been 
born at all, for others, that as ſoon as Life hath 
been blown in, it ſhould be extinguiſhed, for ſome 
that they ſhould live a little longer, and others 
again that they ſhould be crop'd in the Pw of 
rake - olety 
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their Youth : Theſe ſeveral ſorts of death ſhould 
be taken in good part, ſince Fate is inevitable; 
therefore it becomes Men well Educated to con- 


fider, that thoſe who have paid their Debt to- 


Mortality, have only gone before us a little time; 
that the longeſt is bur as a Point in reſpect of E- 
ternity, and that many who have indulged their 
ſorrow to exceſs, have themſelves followed in a 
ſmall while thoſe that they have lamented, ha- 
ving reap'd no profit out of their complaints, but 
macerated themſelves with voluntary afflitions; 
fince then the time of our Pilgrimage in this Life 


is but ſhort, we ought not to conſume our ſelves 


with ſordid grief, and {o render our ſelves unhap- 
py by afflicting our Minds, and tormenting our 
Bodies, but we ſhould endeavour after a more 
Manly and rational fort of Life, and aflociate our 
ſelves with thoſe who will not be Companions in 
grief, and by flattering our Tears, make them 
riſe higher, but will afford rather a ſolemn and 
generous Conſolation ; and we ought to hear 
and keep in our remembrance thoſe words of 
Homer, wherewith He&or anſwers Andromache,when 
he comforts her up after this manner ; 


Unhappy wretch do not too much complain, 
In ſpight of Fate thou never canſt be ſlain. 


That doth appoint the race thou art to run, 
And fortune good or bad thou canſt not ſhun; 


"*"—_ the Poet exprefſeth in another place 
thus ; 


"Twas ſuch a thread as the Fates for her ſpun. 


Having 
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Having theſe things fixed in our Minds, all vain 
and fruitleſs ſorrow will be ſuperſeded ; the time 
that we have all to live being but very ſhort we 
ought to ſpare and husband it, and not lay it out 
prodigally upon ſorrow ; but rather let us fly from 
it,deſerting-the mournful colours, and fo take care 
of our own Bodies,and conſult the fafety of thoſe 
who live with us: *Tis requiſite that we ſhould 
call to mind what reaſons we urged to our Kinſ: 
men and Friends when they were in the like cala- 
mity,when we exhorted them to ſuffer theſe uſual 
accidents of Lite with a common patience,and bear 
mortal things with humanity, leſt being prepar'd 
with inftru{ftions for other Mens misfortunes, we 
reap no benefit our ſelves out of the remembrance 
of thoſe Conſolations ; and ſo not cure our minds 
by the ſovereign applications of reaſon, for in any 
thing a delay isleſs dangerous then in ſorrow ; and 
when by every one it is ſo tritely ſaid, that he that 
Procraſtinates in an affair, conteſts with deſtructi- 
on, I think the character will more firly fit upon 
him who defers the removing his troubles, and 
the perturbations of his mind. We ought alſoto 
caſt our Eyes upon thoſe conſpicuous Examples, 
who have born the deaths of their Sons gene- 
rouſly, and with a great ſpirit, ſuch as were Anaxa- 
goras the Clazomenian, Demoſthenes of Athens, 
Dio of Syracuſe, King Antigonus, and many others 
who have either liv'd in our times, or itn the me- 
mory of our Fathers : They report of Anaxagera 
that when he was reading natural Philoſophy to his 
Pupils, and reaſoning with them, ſudden riews was 
brought him of the death of his Son : He preſent- 
ly ſtop'd ſhort in his LeQure, and faid this to his 
Auditors; I knew that I begot my Son mortal * 
Pericles who wasSurnam'd Opmping for bis WiF 

om 
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dom and the ſtrength of his Eloquence, when he 
heard that both his Sons were dead, Paralus and 
Xantippus, how he behav'd himſelf upon this ac- 
cident Protagoras tells us in theſe words : When 
his Sons, faith he, being in the firſt Verdure of 
their Youth, and handſome Lads, died within 
Nine days, he bore the calamity without any re- 
pining; for he was of a Pacific temper, from 
whence there was every day an acceſſion of advan- 
tages towards the making him happy, the being 
free from grief, and thereby acquiring a great re- 
putation amongſt his fellow Citizens; for every 
one that ſaw him bear this calamity with ſo brave 
a reſolution, thought him Magnanimous, and in- 
deed entertain'd an higher opinion of him than he 
ſtrictly deſerv'd ; for he was conſcious to himſelf 
of ſome weakneſs and defe&ts in caſes of this na- 
ture : But Pericles after he had received the news of 
the death of his Sons, he put on a Garland accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of his Country, and being 
cloth'd in white, made Harangues to the People, 
was the Author of fafe and rational Councels, and 
ſtirrd up the courage of his Athenians to Warlike 
expeditions : Chronicles tells us, that when an ex- 
preſs came out of the Field ro Xenophantes the So- 
cratic as he was Sacrificing, which acquainted 
him that his Son periſhed in the fight : He pull'd 
the Garland from his Head, and enquir'd after 
what manner he fell, and it being told him that 
he died gallantly, making a great {laughter of his . 
Enemies: After he had paws'd a while to recollect 
bis thoughts, and quiet his firft Emotions of con- 
cern with reaſon, he adorn'd his Head again, f1- 
niſh'd the Sacrifice, and ſpoke thus to the Mefſen- 
gers: ©I did not make it my requelt to the Gods, 
: that my Son might be immortal or long-liv'd, for 
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© *tis not manifeſt whether this was convenient for 
* him or no, but that he might have integrity in 
* his principles,and be a lover of his Country, and 
© now I have my defire : Dio of Syracuſe, as he was 
conſulting with his friends concerning ſome affairs, 
he hearda great noiſe, and crying out, and ask- 
ing what was the matter, he was told the accident 
that his Son was kill'd with a fall from an Horſe ; 
he was not at all ſurpris*d or aſtoniſh'd at the diſ- 
aſter, but commanded the dead body to be deli- 
ver'd to the Women, that they might bury it ac- 
cording to cuſtom : But he went on with his firſt 
deliberations, and reafſum'd his diſcourſe in that 
part where this accident had broken it off : "Tis 
ſaid that Demoſthenes the Rhetorician imitated him 
upon the loſs of his only and deareſt Daughter ; 
for &ſchines upbraids him after this manner ; with- 
in Seven days after the ieath of his Daughter, be- 
fore he had perform'd the decencies of ſorrow, and 
paid thoſe common rights to the memory of the 
deceas'd: He put on a Garland, cloth'd himſelf in 
white, and Sacrific'd, thereby tranſgrefſing the 
Laws, tho he loſt his only Daughter which firlt 
call'd him Father : Thus did Aſchines with the 
ſtroaks of his Oratory accuſe Demoſthenes, not 
knowing that he rather deſerv'd a Panegyrick up- 
on this occaſion when he rejeCted his ſorrow, and 
preferr'd the love of his Country to the tenderneſs 
and compaſſion he ought to have for his Relations. 
King Artigonus when he heard the death of his 
Son that was {lain in Battle, he looking ſteadily 
upon the Meſſengers af theſe ſad tidings, and after 
a little interval of ſilence, and with a modeſt coun» 
tenance he ſpoke thus: *O Alcinous, thou haſt fal- 
* len later than I thought thou wouldft, ſo brisk 
* waſt thou to run upqn the thickeſt of thy Enee 
| "> = __ 
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* mies, having no regard either to thy own ſafety, 
© or my admonitions: Every one praifeth theſe Men 
for the bravery of their Spirit, but none can imi- 
tate what they have done through the weakneſs of 
their minds not well inſtruted ; there being ma- 
ny examples extant, both in the Greek and Roman 
ſtories, of thoſe who have born the death of their 
Relations not only with decency, but courage : 
I think theſe that I have related to be a ſufficient 
motive to thee, to keep tormenting grief at a 
diſtance, and ſo eaſe thy ſelf of that labour which 
hath no profit in ir,and is all in vain ; for that ver- 
tuous Men die in the prime of their years by the 

kindneſs of the Gods to whom they are peculiarly 
dear. I have already told thee in the former part of 
my diſcourſe, and will give thee a ſhort hint of it 

now, bearing witneſs to that which is fo pretty 

ſaid by Menander ; 


Him whom the Gods do love they cauſe to die. 


But perhaps (my dear Apolonius) thou wilt thus 
objet to me; my young Apollonius was Origi- 
nally defign*d to it by Fate, and I ought firſt to 
have died that he might bury me : This I confeſs 
is according to the courſe of human nature, but 
Providence hath other meaſures, and that ſupream 
order which governs the World is very different ; 
for thy Son being now made happy, it was not re- 
quiſite according to nature, that he ſhould tarry 
n this Life longer than the time prefix'd him, but 
that having conſummated the term of his duration, 
be ſhould perform his fatal journey, nature recal- 
ling him: to her ſclt : But he died untimely ; upon 
that account he is the happier, not having been 
ſenſible of thoſe evils which are incident to Life, 
for Ewripedes ſaid truly ; The 
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The time of being bere we ſtyle amiſs, 
We call it life, but truly labour tis. 


Thy 4pollonius died in the beautiful flower of 


his years wha gain'd the love, and provok'd the 


Emulation of all his Conteraporaries: He was duti- 
ful to his Father and Mother, obliging to his Do- 
meſtics, wasa Philoſopher, and to comprehend all 
in. a word, he was a Lover of Mankind ; he had a 
veneration for the Old Men that were his Friends, 
as much as for his Parents, had an affection for 
his Companions:and Equals, reverenc'd his In- 
ſruftors, was hoſpitable and mild to his Gueſts 
and. Strangers, had a fweer and comely Aſpect, 
and was of an» extream humanity towards all the 
World: Therefore he being accompanied with 
the applauſes of thy piety and his own, hath only 
made a digreffion from this Mortal Life to Eter- 
nity, as it he had withdrawn from the entertain- 
ment before he grew abſurd,and the ſtaggering of 
drunkenneſs came upon him which are incident to 
2 long Old Age : Now if the ſayings of the Old 
Philoſophers and Poets are true, as there is pro- 
babiliry to think them ſo; that honours are con- 
ferred upon the righteous and high Seats of Dig- 
nity after they are departed this Life, and as itis 
faid thar a particular Region is appointed for their 
Souls to dwell in, you ought to cheriſh very fair 
hopes that your Son ſtands numbered amongſt 
thoſe bleſt Inhabitants. Of the ſtate of the Pious, 
after death Pindar diſcourſeth after this manner 3 


There the Sun ſhines with an unſullied light, 
When all the World above 3s thick with Night. 


There 
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There all the richly-ſcented Plants do prog, 
And there the Crimſon-colored. Roſes blow. 
Each Flower bloaming on its teuder ſtalk, 

And all theſe Meadows are their Evening walk, 
There Trees peculiarly delight the ſenſe, 

With their exha'd perfumes of Frankincenſe. 
The Boughs their noble burdens cannot hold, 

The weight muſt ſink, them when the fruit i, gold. 
Some do the Horſe unto the Manage bring, 
Others unto the tuneful Lute do ſing, c 
There's plenty to exceſs of every thing. 

The Region always doth Serene appear, 

The Sun and pious flames do make it clear. 
Where fragrant gums do from the Altars riſe, 
When to the Gods they offer Sacrifice. 


And proceeding farther in another lamentation, 
he ſpakes thus concerning the Soul ; 


Fuſt we that diſtribution may call, 

Which to each Man impartially doth fall. 

It doth decide the dull contentious ſtrife, 

And eaſeth the calamities of Life, 

Death: doth its efforts on the Body ſpend, 

But the aſpiring Soul deth upwards tend. 
Nothing can damp that bright and ſubtil flame, 
Immortal as the Gods from whence it came. 
But this ſometimes a droufie Nap will tak, 
When all the other Members are awake. 
Fancy in various dreams doth to it ſhew, 
What puniſhments unto each crime is due : 
What pleaſures are reſerv'd for pious deeds, 
And with what ſcourges the Inceſtuous bleeds. 


| Divine Plato hath ſpoke many things of the 
wmortality of the Soul in that Book which he calls 


his 
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his Phedrus, not a few in his Republick, his Me- 
non and his Gorgias; and hath ſome ſcattered ex- 
preſfions in the reſt of his Dialogues : The things 
which are written by him in his Dialogue concern- 
ing the Soul, I will ſend you by themlelves, illu- 
ſtrated with my Commientarys upon them accord- 
ing to your requeſt : I will now only quote thoſe 
whnch are opportune and to the preſent purpoſe, 
and they are the words of Socrates to Callicles the 
Athenian, who was the Companion and Scholar 
of Gorgias the Rhetorician: For fo faith Soctates in 
Plato. Hear then, ſaith he, a moſt Elegant ſtory, 
which yori, 1 fancy, will think to be a Fable, but [ 
take it to be a truth, for the things which I ſhall 
tell you, have nothing but reality in them. Ju- 
piter, Neptune and Pluto, as Homer tells us, divi- 
ded the Kingdom amongſt them, which they re- 
ceived by Inheritance Fo their Father ; but 
there was a Law eſtabliſhed concerning Men in 
the Reign of Saturn which was then valid,and till 
remains in force amotigſt the Gods, that that 
Mortal, which had led a juſt and pious Life, 
when he died ſhould go into the fortunate Iſlands 
of the bleſt, bur he that had liv'd impiouſly, and 
in contempt of the Gods ſhould be ſhackled wich 
vengeance, and be thruſt into that Priſon which 
they call Tartarous. In the time of Saturn, and 
the firſt beginnings of Foves Empire, the Living 
Judg'd the Living, and that the ſame day that 
they died, whereupon the Deciſions of the Bench 
were not rightly managed : Therefore Pluzo and 
his Curators under him carte out of theſe fortu- 
nate Iflands, and complain'd to Fupirer that Men 
were unworthy of both thoſe favours ; I, faith 
Fupiter, will take care that this thing be not pradti- 
ſed for the future; for the reaſon thar the Scri- 
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tences are now unjuſtly carried, is, becauſe the 
Guilty come cloth'd ro the Tribunal, and whilſt 
they are yet alive; for ſome of profligare diſpoſi. 
tions are yet palliated wit © beauritul our-{ide, 
with riches and titles of Nobiiity, and ſo when 
they come to be Arraign'd, many will ofter them- 
ſelves as witnefles ro ſwear that they have liv'd 
very pious Lives: "The Judges are dazled with 
theſe appearances, and they {it upon them too 
in their Robes; fo that their Minds are as it 
were coverd and obſcurd with Eyes and Ears, 
and indeed with the encumbrance of the whole 
Bady: The Judges and the Prifoners being 
cloth'd are two very great Impediments; there- 
fore in the firlt place the foreknowledge of dearh 
is to be taken away, for now they ſee to the 
end of their Line, and ir is ſtrictly enjoyn'd us 
by Promotheus that this mult not be: Next that 
they ought to be diveſted of all Ornament, and 
come dead to the Tribunal: The Judge himſelf 
13 to be niked, and dead too, that {o being all 
Soul, he may the more clearly diſcern the ble- 
miſhes of other Mens, with its Intuitive faculty : 
When he is now forfaketi of his R-lations, and 
left behind him all his gaities in the other 
World ; and & Juſtice will be impartially pro- 
hounc'd. Deliberating this with my ſelf, before 
I received your advice, I have conſtitured my 
two Sons, Mzinos and Rbadamanthus Judges tor 
Aſia, and Eacus tor Europe ; rheic therefore. after 
they have departed this Lite, {hail aflume their 
Character, and cxerciie 1t in the Field, and in 
the Road where two ways aivide themſelves, 
the one leacing to the fortunate I{lands, and 
the other to the d.ep Abyſs ; ſo Rhadamanthus 
thall judge the Ajians, aud AEacus the Erreopeans : 
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But to Mines 1 will grant the authority of a final 
Appeal, that if any thing hath eſcaped the 
notice of the Priſoners, it thall be ſubjected to 
his cognizance, as to the laſt refort of a Su- 
pream Judge ; thar fo it may be rightly decided 
what journey every one ought to take ; theſe 
are the things,. Callicles, which I have heard, and 
think to be true, and I draw this rational 1n- 
ference from them, that death in my opinion is 
nothing elſe but the ſeparation of rwo things 
nearly united, which is, Soul and Body. 

Theſe Collections (my dear Apollonius) I have 
joyn'd together with all the accuracy I could, 
and out 'of them compos'd this Confolatory 
Letrer, I now fend thee, which 1s very ne- 
ceſlary to diſcuſs thy melancholly Humour, and 
put a period to thy {ighs; I have paid like- 
wiſe that deference which becezme me to the Aſhes 
of thy Son who is the darling of the Gods, 
{uch an Honour being moſt acceptable to thoſe 
whom fame hath conſecrated to immorality : 
Thou wilt therefore do hanſomely, believe the 
reaſons I have 'urg*'d to thee, and gratify- thy 
deceas'd Son, if by ſhaking oft this unprofitable 
ſorrow which eats into thy mind, and atflicts thy 
Body, thou wilt again return to that courſe of 
bumour which nature hath chalk'd out, and 
the former cuſtoms of thy Life have made fa- 
miliar to thee : For as when thy Son lived a- 
mongſt us, he could not without the deepeſt 
regret ſee thee or his Mother fad ; fo now that 
he is amongſt the Gods enjoying the intima- 
cy of their Converſation, ſuch a proſpe&t from 
thence muſt be much more diſplealing ; there- 
fore take up the reſolutions of a good, a ge- 


nerous Man, and: of one who lov'd his mw 
al 
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and fo extricate thy ſelf, the Mother of the 
Lad, thy Kinſmen and Friends at once out 
of rhis great infeliciry ; Put on thy uſual gaity, 
and betak2 thy ſelf ro a brisker fort of 
Life, which as it will be acceptable to thy 
Son, fo it will be extreamly plealing ro us all, 
who have that concern £6 thee as we ought 
to have. 
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Concerning the 


Virtues of Women. 


Engliſhed from the Greek by Iſaac Chaun- 
cy, of the Col. Phyſ. Lond. 


(inn the Virtues of Women (O Cle) 
I am nor of the fame Mind with Thc: 
dides. For he would prove, That ſhe s 

the beſt Woman, concerning whom there 1s 
the leaſt Diſcourſe made by People abroad, either to 
her Praiſe or Diſfraiſe ; judging that as the Ver- 
fon, fo the very Name of a good Woman ought 
to be retired, and not gad abroad. Bur to us 
Georgias ſeems more accurate, who requires, That 
not only the Face, but the Fame of a Woman ſhould 
be known to many : For the Roman Law {eems cx- 
ceeding good, which permits due Praiſes to be gi- 
ven publickly both ro Men and Women after 
Death. Wherefore When Leontis, a moſt exce!- 
lent Woman departed this Life, immediately we 
made then a long Oraticn to thee abour her, and 
truly not. devoid of Philoſophical Contentment 3 
and now (as thou did{t delire) what remains of the 


things 
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things diſcourſed of, I have wrote to thee, car- 
rying with it an Hiſtorica | Demonttration, thar 
the Virtue of a Man and Woman, 1s one and the 
ſame ; and although it be not compoſed for the 
eickling of rhe Ear, yer if there be Jucundity 1 in 
the Kare of an Example to him that 1s perſwad- 
ed of the Truth of it, that Narration fails nor 
of an Acceprance cooperating to a Demonſtrati- 
on ; neither is it aſhamed of commixing the Gra- 
ces with the -Muſes in the ſweeteſt Harmony (as 
Euripides ſaith) eſpeciaily WizillT it engageth the 
Faith of an honeſt Mind. Forbear with us, it 
whilſt we aflerr the Art of Limning, performed 
by Men and Women, to be the f: ame, We pro- 

duce the jame {fort of Draughts wrought by Wo- 
men, which - Apelies, Feuxis, Or Nicomachus hatin 
lefr, and is there any one who will reprehend us 
as attempting rather to humor and cajole Men, 
than to convince them, veriy I do nor think it. 
Moreover, it whilſt we go to make appear that 
the Poetick or Comick Art 1s not one thing in 
Men, ard another thing m Women, though you 
may compare one witn another, Sapphus his Ver. 
les with Anacreons, or the Oracles of Sibil with 
thoſe of Bacchis, can any one jultly blame this 
way of Argument2tion, becauſe it infinuates a 
Credence into the picafed ant delighted Hearers? 
neither wilt thou fay me neither can a Man tru- 
ly any way better learn the Similitude of, and Dif- 
ference between Feminine and Virile Virtue, 
than by comparing together Lives with Lives 
Exploits with Exploits, as the ProduRts of ſome 
great Art, duly conl:d-ring whether the Magna- 
nimity of Semiremis carries with it the fame Cha- 
racter and Impreſſion with that of Se/etzis, or the 
Cunning of Tanaqnn/, the ſame with that of King 
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Servius, or the Diſcretion of Porcias, the fame 
with that of Brutus ; or that of Pelopida with Ti- 
mocleas, according to the moſt proper Variety and 
Quality of each of them, conſidered. More- 
over, Virtues do admit ſome other Differences 
(like appropriate Colours) by reaſon of Mens Diſ- 
politions, and are affimilated to the ſubjeCted 
Manners and Temperaments of Bodies, yea, to 
to the Education and Manner of Diet. Achiles 
was couragious in one manner, 4jax in another, 
the Subtilry of Uhyes was not like that of Neſtor, 
neither was Cato and Ageſilaus juſt after the ſame 
manner, neither was Eirene a Lover of her Huſ- 
band, ſo as Alceſtisz neither was Cornelia Magna- 
Nnimous, ſo as Ohmpias ; nor do we for all this 
conſtirute much Fortitude, Prudence and Juſtice 
ſpecifically diſtinct ? Whereas their individual 
Diſfimilitudes do exclude none of them from the 
ſpecikc Definitions. 

Thoſe things now which are very commonly 
diſcourſed of, and of which I know thou haſt 
had the exat Hiſtory and Knowledge, from fo- 
lid Books, I will at preſent omir, unleſs it be 
ſome publick and recorded Marters worth your 
hearing, which have eſcaped the Hiſtorians of for- 
mer times. 

And ſeeing that many worthy things, both 
publick and private, have been done by Women, 
it 1s not amiſs to give a brief Hiſtorical Account 


of thoſe that are publick in the firſt place. 


Example 
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Example 1. 
Of the Trojan Women. 


O*F thoſe that eſcaped at the taking of Troy, 
ſome of them being exerciſed with much 
rempeſtuovs Weather, becauſe they were unexpe- 
tienced in Navigation, and unacquainted with the 
Sea, they were wafted over into Iza/y, and about 
the River Tyber, they made a very narrow Eſcape 
by ſome neceſſary Ports and Havens, whilſt the 
Men went abuut the Country to enquire after 
Pilots, there fell our a Diſcourſe among the Wo- 
men, That where-2ver any Place of Situation fell out 
to be in all their Roving, and Sea-faring Condztion, it 
were much better for Men, managing the Affairs in a 
due and right Manner, to aſſume to themſelves a Coun- 
try to plant in, ſeeing it was impoſſible to recover that 
which they had loſt. Upon this, complotring roge- 
ther, they ſet hre on the Ships, Roma (as they ſay) 
being one of the hrſt in the Artempt ; but ha- 
ving done theſe things, they went to meet their 
Husbands, running towards the Sea, in order to 
the Relief of the Ships, and fearing their Indig- 
nation, they lay hold, ſome of them on their 
Husbands, and ſome on their intimate Acquain- 
tance, and fall a K:/ing them ſoundly , by which 
Carriage they obtained their Charitable Receptt- 
on. Wherefore it hath been formerly, and now 
remains to be a Cuſtom among the Romans, for 
the Women to ſalute their Kinsfolk that come un- 
to them by K3ſſing. 

The Trojans (as it ſeems) being ſen(ible of the 
Streight they were in, and having alſo made 
ſome Experience of the Natives entertaining them 
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with much Bounty and Humanity, applauded the 
Exploit of the Women, and fate down by the 
Latins. 


Example 2. 
Of the Phocean Women. 


TL" Hat Action of the Women of Phocs, al- 
though indeed it hath not *allen under rhe 
Cognizarce of any noted Writer of that Age, 
yet it is none of the leaſt of Feminine Enterpriles 
rending unto Virtue, the which is atteſted by 
thoſe famous Sacred Rites performed by the Pho- 
ces at Hyampholy, ard by ancient Decrees, the 
doing whereof is particularly recorded in.the Lite 
of Diaphantus. 

The Story of thoſe Women is this ; There 
was an implacable War berween the Theſſalians 
nd the Pheceans: For theſe | the Phoces] ſlew all 
the Theſſa/ran Governours and Magiltrates in the 
Cities of Phocts in one Day. Whereupon they 
| the Theſſalians | ſlew fifteen hundren Phocean Ho- 
ſtages, and with their whole Hoſt, marched up a- 
gainſt them through Lecria, publiſhing their Re- 
ſolution, To ſpare no Men that were of Age, and as 
for Women and Children, they ſhould be'ſold for Slaves, 
Diaphantus therefore, the Son of Barhil, a Tri- 
umvir, Governour of Phocs, perſwaded the Pho 
cean Men, themſelves to go to meet the Theflalians 
in Battle ; but as for the Women, together with their 
Children, that they ſhould be aſſembled together into. 
one Place, from all the Parts of. Phocis, ' which they 
ſhould pile round with combuſtible Matter, and to 
leave a Watch, which the Women ſhould give in 
Charge, that if he perceived that the Men were cn» 
; quered, 
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quered, that immediately he ſhould ſet Fire to the 
Pile, and burn all the Bodies to Aſhes. "Theſe Coun- 
ſels were agreed to by ſome, bur one ſtands up 
and faith, That :t's juſt that theſe things be conſent- 
ed to by the Women alſo, and if they did not chearful- 
ly ſubmit to it, not to have any Force offered to them. 
The Account of this Diſcourſe being come to the 
Women, they aſſembled together by themſelves, 
and carried it by Vote, and applauded Diaphen- 
tus as a Man that beſt conſulted the Aﬀairs of 
Phocy ;, they ſay alſo that the Children meeting 
rogether, privately voted the ſame things. Theſe 
Marters being thus ſerled, the Pheces joyning Bat- 
tle at Cleo, a Town of Hyampo!s, got the Vito» 
ry: Hence the Grecians call this Votre of the Pho- 
cean Women, Aponea | the mad Freak or deſperate 
Refolve. | And Of all Feſtivals, this of the Ela- 
phebalia | or March] is the greateſt, which they 
obſerve ro Minerva to this Day, in remembrance 
of this Victory obtained in Hyampols, 


Example 2. 
Of the Women of Chios. 


1 ts People of Chios poſlefſed themſelves of 
Leuconia, upon this Occaſion following ; a 
certain Famous Man, of the Nobles of Chios, was 
Married ; whilſt the Bride was dzawn in her Cha- 
riot, King Hippocius, an intimate Friend of the 
Bridegrooms, being preſent, as the reſt were, as 
alſo tudled and merry, leaped into the Chariot, 
not defigning any Incivility, any otherwiſe than 
to keep up the uſual Cuſtom, and to make ſport : 
However the Bridegrooms Friends ſlew him ; the 
EfteQts of Divine Diſpleaſure appearing againlt the 
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Peopie of Chios, and the Oracle commanding 
them to /lay the Slazers of Hippoclus, they replied, 
we have all of us ſlain Hippoclus ; the Oracle 
commanded them all therefore to depart the City, if 
all did partake of the Guilt : So that at Jength the 
Principals, Acceſſories and Abettors of the Mur- 
der by any means whatſoever, being not a few in 
number, nor feeble for ſtreneth, tranſplanted them- 
ſelves into Leuconia, which by the Aid of the Ery- 
threſes, the Men of Chios taking from the Corone- 
ſes, poſſeſſed themſelves firſt of, afterward a War 
ariling between them and the Errthreſes (by far the 
molt potent People among thelon:ans)againſt whom 
then laying Siege to Leuconia, the Men of Chios not 
being able to defend themſelves, they came to 
Agreement, and gave their Faith in oblgation to 
depart upon theſe Terms, that every one ſhould 
fake with him only one Cloak, and one Coat, and 
nothing elſe. But the Women of Chios upbraid- 
ing them as mean ſpirited Men, that they would yield 
to lay down their Weapons, and go naked Men through 
their Enemies ; to whom, when they made anſwer, 
that they were ſworn ſo to do. They charged them 
not to leave their Weapons behind them ; bur to 
fay to their Adverſaries,. That the Spear zs a Cloak, 
and the Buckler a Coat to every Man of Courage. The 
Men of Chios being perſwaded to theſe things, and 
emboldning themſelves couragiouſly againſt the 
Erythreſes, and ſhewing their Weapons ; the Er- 
threſes were amazed at their Audacity, and none 
oppoſed or hindred them, but were glad of their 
Departure. Theſe Men therefore being taught 
Courage by the Women in this manner, made a 
fafe eſcape. 

Many years after this, there was anotber Ex- 
ploit, nothing inferior to this in F _— per- 
or 
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formed by the Women of Chios. When as Phi- 
lip the Son of Demetrius beſfieged the City, he 
ſer forth a Barbarous and Inſolent Proclamation, 
inviting the Servants to a DefeCtion, upon Pro- 
mile of Liberty, and Marriage of their Miſtreſles, 
that he would give them their Maſters Wives in- 
to their Poſſeſſion : At this the Women were 
dreadfully and outragiouſly incenſed ; as alſo the 
Servants no leſs provoked to Indignation, and u- 
nanimouſ]y aſſiſting, ruſhed forth furiouſly, and 
aſcended the Wall, bringing Srones and Darrs, in- 
couraging and animating the Soultiers ; ſo that 
n the end, theſe Women difcomhrted and repulfed 
the Enemies, and cauſed Philip to raiſe his Stege, 
and not ſo much as one Servant fell oft ro 
him. 


Example 4. 
Of the Argive Women. 


F all the renowned Actions performed by 
Women, none was more Famous than the 

Fight with Cleomenes, in the Country of Argos, 
whom Teleſilla, by the Influence of her Poetry de- 
feated. This Woman they ſay was of an hono- 
rable Family, but had a ſickly Body ; therefore 
ſent to conſult the Oracle concerning her Health ; 
Anſwer was made, That ſhe muſt be a Servant to 
the Muſes : Accordingly, ſhe becomes obedient 
to the Goddeſs, applying her ſelf ro Poetry and 
Mufic ; her Diſtempers left her, avd ſhe be- 
came the Mirrour of Women in the Art of Poe- 
try, Now when Cleomenes, King of the Spar- 
tans, having ſlain many Argives (but not fo ma- 
ny, as fome fabulouſly reported, to wit, 7777.) 
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marched up againſt the City : The youthful 


Women were as it were divinly inſpired with 
deſperate Reſolution and Courage, to repulle the 
Enemies out of their Native Country. 

They take Arms under the Conduct of Tele- 
filla, they place themſelves upon the Works, they 
raiſe a Counterlcarp to the Wall, even to the 
Admiration of the Enemy, they by a Sally beat 
oft Cleomenes, with the Slaughter of many of 
his Men, and as for the other King, Demarat 
(as Socrates faith) he having entred the City, 
and. poſſefled him of Pamphyliack { 2 Fort, or 
Street of the City | they bear him out. In this 
manner the Ciry being preſerved, thoſe VWomen 
that were ſlain in the Engagment, they buried 
by the High-way to Argia, to them that E- 
ſcaped, they gave the Honour of ereCting the 
Statue of Mars, in perpetual Memorial of thei 
Bravery. Some fay this Fight was on the fe- 
venth Day of the then preſent Month, ſome ſay 
that it was on the Calends of that Month, 
which is now the fourth, ancient]y called Herme- 
us by the Argives, upon which day, even to 
this time, they. perform their Hybriſtica [5. e, 
their Sacred Rites of Incivility | clothing the 
Women with Mens Coats and Breeches, bur the 
Men with Womens Veils and Petticoars, The 
Women to repair the Scarcity of Men | in loſs 
of their | Husbands | did not (as Herodotus faith) 
by marrying their Servants, but by admitting 
the beſt fort of the adjacent Inhabitants to 
be Carers, and marrying them, and theſe 

chey thought meet to reproach. and under- 
value, at Bed and Board, as worſe than them- 
ſelves ; whence there was a Law made, Th 
new Married Women ſhould have © Beards put # 

upon 
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upon them when they fuſt lay with their Huſ- 
bands. 


Example 5. 
Of the Perſian Women. 


Trus cauſing the Perſians to revolt from King 
Aſtyages, and the Medes, was overcome in 
Battle: The Per/ians retreating by flight into the 
City, the Enemy purſued fo cloſe, that they had 
almoſt fell into the Ciry with them. "The Wo- 
men run out to mcet them before the City, 
plucking up their Petticoats to their Middles, 
ſaying, Ye vileſt Varlots among Men, mhither ſo 
faſt ? Te cannit find a Refuge in theſe Parts, from 
whence Nature hath ſecluded you. "The Perſians 
bluſhing for Shame at the Sight and Speech, as al- 
fo checking themſelves, faced 2bout and renew- 
ing 'the Fight, routed their E:1emies : Hence a 
Law was enacted, that when the King enters 
the City, every Woman ſhould receive a Piece 
of Gold ; and this Law Crus made ; though 
they fay that Ofins being in other kinds a 
naughty and coverous King, would always 
(when he came) compals the Ciry, and not 
enter it, and {o deprive the Women of their Lar- 
gels; but Alexander entred twice, and gave 
all the Women with Child a double Benevo- 


lence. 


Example 
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Example 6. 


Of the Celtick Women. 


Here was a very grievous and irreconcileable 
Contention happened among the Celrs (be- 
fore they paſſed over the Alps to inhabit that 
Tract of Italy, which now they Manure) as that 
it proceeded to a Civil War : The Women pla- 
cing themfelves between the Armies, both took 
up the Controverſies, argued them fo accurately, 
and determined them fo imparrtially, that an ad- 
mirable Friendly Correſpondency, and general, 
enſued, both Civil and Domeſtick. Hence the 
Celts made it their Practiſe to take the W omen 
into Conſultation about Peace or War, and in a- 
ny Controverſies that aroſe between them and 
their Allies, the Women did moderate ; and m 
the League therefore made with Arnibal, the 
Writing runs thus, If the Celts rake Occaſion of 
quarrelling the Carthaginians, the Collonels and Cap- 
rains of the Carthaginians #2 Spain ſhall decide the 
Controverſie ; but if the Carthaginians accnſe the 


Celts, the Celtick Women ſhal! be Fudges. 
Example 7.. 
Of the Melitiſh Momen. 


HE Melites ſtanding in need of a larger Coun- 
try, conſtituted Nympheus an handiom Man, 
and marvelloufly comely, the Commander for 
the tranſplanting of the Colony : The Oracle | en- 
quired } enjoyned them to continue Sailing till they 
caſt away their Ships, and there to pitch their Colony 3 

n 
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it happened that they arrived at Caria, and go- 
ivg aſhoar, their Ships were broken to pieces by 
a Storm. Some of the Careſes which dwelt ar 
Cryeſſa , whether commiſerating their diſtreſſed 
Condition, or dreading their Reſoiution, invited 
them to dwell in their Neighbourhood, and bes» 
ſtowed upon them a part of their Country, bur 
then obſerving their marvelous Encreaſe in a little 
time,they conſpired to cut them off by Treachery, 
and providing a Feaſt and great Entertainment 
for that end and purpoſe, it came to pals that a cer- 
rain Virgin in Caria fel] in love with N»mphenus 
(her Name was Caphena)) who while thete things 
were in agitation, could not endure to connive at 
the Deſtruction of her beloved Nympheus, and 
therefore acquainted him privately with the Con- 
ſpiracy of the Citizens againſt him, when the 
Crieſſes carce to invite them, Nympheus made this 
Anſwer, It 3s not the Cuſtom of the Greeks to go to 
4 Feaſt without their Wives ; which the Careſes 
hearing, requeſted them alſo to bring their Wives; 
and fo explaining the whole "Tranſaction to the 
Melites, he charged them not to go without Armor 
under their Veſtments, but that every one of the Wo 
men ſhould carry a Dagger ſtuck, in their Boſom, aud 
that each ſhould take her Place by her Husband. As 
dout the middle of Supper, their Signal Token 
was given to the Careſes, the point of time alfo 
the Grecians were ſenſible of ; accordingly the 
Women laid open their Boſoms, and the Men 
laid hold on their Daggers, and ſheathing them in 
the Barbarians, {lew them all together, poſleffing 
themſelves of the Country, overthrew that City, 
and built another, which they called New Cryeſ/a. 
Moreover Caphena being married to Nymphens, 
received due Honour and grateful Acknowledg- 

ments 
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ments becoming het good Services. Here the Ta- 
citurnity and Courage of Women is worthy of Admira- 
tion, that none of them among ſo many, did ſo much 
as unwittingly, by reaſon of Fear, betray their 
Truſt. 


Example 8. 
Of the T'yrrhene Women. 


T that time that the Ty7henes inhabired- the 
Iſlands, Lemnus and Inber, they violenily 
ſeiſed upon ſome Athenian Women from Bawro, 
on whom they begat Children, which Children 
the Athenians baniſhed from the lilands as mixt 
Barbarians. Burt theſe ariving at Tenarus, were 
ſerviceable to the Spartans in the Helotic W ar, 
and therefore obtained the Priviledge of Citizens 
and Marriage, but were not dienibed with any 
Share in the Magiltracy or Counlels; ; for they 
had them in ſuſpicion, That they would combine to- 
gether m order to ſome Innovation, and conceived they 
might ſhake the preſent eftabliſhed Government : 
wherefore the Laced.emonians ſeiling on them, and 
ſecuring them, ſhut them up cloſe Prifoners, 
ſeeking to take them off by evident and ſtrong 
Convictions. Burt the Wives of the Priſoners 
gathering together about the Priſon, by many 
Supplications "and Prayers, prevailed with the 
Jaylors, That they might be admitted to go to falure 
their Husbands, and ſpeak, with them. As loon as 
they came in, they required them #2 change their 
Clothes immediately, and leave them to their Wits, 
but they apparelled in their Wives Habit feou d go 
forth, Theſe things being efteCted, the \Vomen 
ſtay behind, prepared to eadure all hard Uſage? 


(© 
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of the Priſon, but the deluded Keepers let out 
the Men as if they had been their Wives. 
Whereupon they ſeized upon Taygera, exciting 
the Heloeich People to revolt, and taking them 
to their Aid, the Spartans alarumed by. theſe 
things into a great Conſternatioti, by a Herauld 
Proclaimed a Treaty of Peace, who were recon- 
cileJ upon theſe Conditions, To receive their Wives 
again, and furniſhed ivith Ships and Proviſions, ſhould 
make an Expedition by Sea, and poſſeſſing themſelves of 
a Land, and a City elſewhere, they ſhould be account- 
ed a Colony, and Allies of the Lacedzmonians: 
Theſe things did the Pelagians, taking Pollis for 
their Captain, and Cratais his Brother, both La- 
tedemonians, and one part of them took up their 
Seat in Melum ; bur as for the moſt part of them 
which were ſhipped with Polls, they failed into 
Crete, taking their Meafures from the Oracles, by 
whom they were told, That when they ſhould loſe 
their Goddeſs, and their Anchor, that then and there 
they ſhould put an end to therr Roving, and there 
build a City, Wherefore putting into. Harbour 
on that part of Crete, called Cherroneſus, Panr:ck 
Fears tell upon them by Night, at which coming 
under a Conſternaticn, they leapt tumultuoyſly 
on board their Ships, leaving on Shoar for haſt; 
the Statue of Diana, Which was their Patrimony 
brought from Brauro to Lemnus, and trom Lemnus 
carried about with them whexe-cver they went 3 
the Tumult being appeaſed, and as they were fet- 
ting Sail, they miſt this Statue, and at the ſame 
time Pollis found that his Anchor had loſt one of its 
Beards (for the Anchor having been edragg'd, as 
appeared, through ſore rocky Places, was 1nfen- 
libly rora}-faid, That the Oraculous Anſwer of Py- 
thia was afvompliſhed. "Therefore he gave a Sign 
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to tack abour, and accordingly made Inrode into 
that Country, conquered thoſe that oppoſed him 
in many Battles, far down at Ly# um, and brought 
many other Cities to be Tributary to him, and 
now they repute themſelves akin to the Athems- 
_—_ the Mothers Side, and to be Spartan Co- 
ones. 


Example 9. 
Of Lycian Women. 


"Hat which is reported to have fallen out in 
Lycia, although it be fabulous, yer it hath 
common Fame atteſting it. Amiſodarus (as they 
ſay) whom the Lycians call Jars, came from a 
Colony of the Lycians about Zeleia, bringing 
with him Pyrate Ships, which Chimarus a War- 
like Man, who was alſo Savage and Brutiſh, was 
Commander of ; he failed in a Ship which had a 
Lion carved on her Head, and a Dragon on ber Stern : 
He did much Miſchief to the Lycians, that they 
could not Sail on the Sea, nor inhabit the "Towns 
nigh the Sea-coaſts. 

This Man Bellerophon purſued, flying on his 
Pegaſus (i.e. his Ship) and flew ; deteared alfo 
the Amazons [ Enemies of the Lycians |] for which 
he obtained no due Requital, but Fobar the King, 
was moſt injurious to him ; upon which Bellere- 
phen went to the Sea-ſhoar, and made earneſt Sup- 
plication by himſelf to Neptune, that he would 
render that Country Barren and Unfruitful ; and 
having faid his Prayers, fac'd about ; upon which 
the Waves of the Sea aroſe, and overwhelmed 
the Land, and it was a dreadful Sight to behold 
the lofty Billows following Bellerophon, and drown- 

ig 
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ing the Plain ; and now when the Men by their 
Deprecation, labouring to put a ſtop to Beltero- 
phon, availed nothing ar all, tne Women pluck- 
ing up their Petticoats, met him full butt ; up- 
on which, confounded with Shame, he turned 
back again, and the Flood, as they fay, returned 
with him. Bur fome unridled the fabulous part 
of this Story, by telling us that it was not by 
Execraiions that he brought up the Sea, but the 
fateſt part or the Plaia lying lower than the Sea, 
and a certain Breach extending it elf all along 
the Shoar, which, bear off the Sea, Bellerophon 
brake thorough : At which Breach, the Sea for- 
cibly flowing in, overwhelmed the Plain ; and 
when the Men by their humble Addrefles obtain- 
ed nothing, the Women afſembling about him 
mn Mulritudes, gained reſ{pe&t from him and pa- 
cihed his Wrath. Some tell us, that that fo ce- 
lebrated Chimera, was a Mountain oppoſite to the 
Sun, out of which was wont to proceed ratling 
Noiſes, blaſting Hears, and Flaſhes of Lightning, 
by which ſcattered down upon the Fields, the 
Fruits were withered. But Belerophon finding out 
the Reaſon of the Miſchief, cur thorough the 
ſmootheſt Part of the Clift, which did moſt fre- 
quently ſend forth thoſe cracking Noifes ; but fee» 
mg that he was treated ungratefully, his Indigna- 
tion was excited to take Vengeance on the Lycians, 
but was appeaſed by the Women. The Reaſon 
which Nymphs (in the Fourth Book of Herculian 
Enterpriſes) doth affign, is to me not at all tabu- 
tous, for he faith, when Bellerophon {lew a certain 
wild Boar, which deftroyed rhe Cattle and Fruits 
in the Province of Rants, and received no due 
Reward of his Service : He prayed to Neptune for 
Vengeance, and obtained that all the Fields ſhould 
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caſt forth a ſalt Dew, and be univerſally corrupted, 
the Soil becoming bitter, which continued till he 
condeſcendingly regarding the Women Suppliants, 
prayed to Neptune, and removed his Wrath 
from them. Hence there is a Law among the 
Fants, That they ſhould not for the future, derive 
their Names from their Fathers, but from their Mo- 
thers. 


Example 1 0. 
Of the Saguntine Women. 


VV Hannibal the Son of Barcas beſieged 
the great City Saguntum 1n Spain, before 
he fought againſt the Romans ; at the firſt Aſſaulr 
the beſieged Citizens were ſurprized with Fear, 
inſomuch that they conſented to grant him his 
Demands, and to give him three hundred Ta- 
lents of Silver, and three hundred Hoſtages, up- 
on which, he railing his Siege, they changed 
their Minds, and would not perform any thing 
that they had promiſed : Wherefore returning a- 
gain to his Siege, he gave Command to his Sout 
diers to take the City by Storm, and fall to the Plun- 
dering their Goods : At this, the Barbarians, ſtruck 
univerſally into a pannick Fear, came to Terms 
of Compoſition, to depart the City with their 
Cloths ro their Backs, by a tree Paſs, but ſhould 
leave their Weapons, Goods, Hoſtages, and Ct- 
ty behind them. Now the Women ſuppoling, 
that although 'he Enemies would ftrifaly ſearch every 
Ma»: as he departed, yet that the Women ſhould go un- 
touched : Accordingly the taking Cimeters, and 
hiding them under their Coats, fell in with the 


Men-as they marched out ; when they were all 
gone 
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gone out of the City, Hannibal ſers a Guard of 
Maſſlian Souldiers, without the Gate he fixt their 
Poſt, but the reſt of his Army fell promiſcupuſlly 
into the City to plunder, the Maſſilians ſeeing 
them buhie in carrying away much Spoil, were -_ 
not able any longer to refrain, nor mind the 
Charge of their Watch, raking it heinouſly, that 
that was their Lot, and theretore left their Poſt, 
and went to take their ſhare of the Booty. Up- 
on this the Women flouting, animared their Hul- 
bands, delivered the Cimetars into their Hands, 
and they themſelves ſome of them fell upon the 
Sentinels : Inlomuch, that one of them ſnatching 
away the Spear of Banon the Interpreter, ſmote 
himſelf with ir, though he was armed with a 
Breaſt-plate, and as for the reſt, the Men routed 
and pur ſome to flight, and flew others, making 
their Eſcape by charging through them, together 
with the Women in a great Body, Hannibal be- 
ing made acquainted with theſe things, purſued 
them, and thoſe that he rook he ſlew ; but ſome 
beraking themſelves to the Mountains, eaſily made 
their Eſcape, and afterwards ſending in their 
humble Supplications, were admitted by him into 
the City, obtaining Indemnity and Civil Uſage. 


Example 1 1. 


Of the Women of Mileſa. 


Certain dreadful and monſtrous Diſtemper 
did ſeize the Mileſian Maids, ariling from 
ſome hidden Cauſe, ir is moſt likely, the Air had 
acquired ſome infatuating and venomous Quality, 
that did influence them to this Change and Alie- 
mation of Mind ; for all on a ſudden, an earneſt 
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longing for Death, with furious Attempts to hang 
themſelves, did attack them, and many did privi- 
ly ac@mpliſh it ; the Arguments and Tears of 
Parents, and the Perſwaſion of Friends availed 
nothing, but they circumvented their: Keepers in 
all their Contrivances and Induſtry to prevent 
them, ſtill murthering themſelves; ſo that the 
Calamity ſeemed to be an extraordinary Divine 
Stroke, und beyond human Help, until the Coun- 
ſel of a wiſe Man was by record paſt into At 
of the Senate : viz. That thoſe Maids that hanged 
themſelves, ſhould be carried naked through the Mar- 
ket-place. This ratthed Law did not only inhibit, 
but quaſht their Deſires of {laying themſelves, 
Note what a great Argument of good Nature and 
Virtue this Fear of Diſgrace is ;, that they that had 
no dread upon them, of the moſt terrible things 
in the World, viz. Death and Pain, could not 
endure the Fantaſie of an immodeſt thing, no, not to 
be expoſed to Shame after Death. 


Example 1 2. 
Of- the Women of C10s. 


T was a Cuſtom among the Maids of Ces, to 
aſſemble together to publick Divine Service, 
and to paſs the reſt of the Day together in good 
Fellowſhip : When their Sweet- hearts had the Fe- 
licity to behold how prettily they ſported and 
danced about at the Evening ; this Company went 
to every particular Maid diſtintly, waited. upon 
each others Parents and Brethren very officioully, 
even to the Waſhing of their Feet; it oftentimes 
ſo fell out, That many young Men fell in Love with 
one Maid, but carried it ſo decently and cjvilly, that 
= _ 
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when the Maid was eſpouſed to one, the reſ# preſently 
gave off Courting of her. The effect of this good 
Order among the Women, was, That no meytion 
was made of any Adultery or Fornication among them 


for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. 
Example 1. 
Of the Phoczan Women. 


V JHen the 'Tyrants of Phocea had taken 
Delphos, and the Thebans undertook that 


War againſt them, which was called the Holy Far, 
certain Women devoted to Bacchus (which they 
call Thyades) fell Frantick, and went a gadding by 
Night, and miſtaking their Way, came to Am- 
phiſſa, and being very much tired, and not as 
yet in their right Wits, they flung down them- 
ſelves in the Market-place, and fell aſleep as they 
lay ſcattered up and down here and there: Bur 
the Wives of the Amphiſſeans, fearing, becauſe 
that City was engaged to aid inthe Phocean War, 
and abundance of the Tyrants Souldiery were 
preſent in the City, the Thyades ſhould have any 
indignity put upon them, ran forth all of them 
into the Market-place, and ſtood filently round 
about them, neither would offer them any Di- 
ſturbance whilſt they ſlept ; but when they were 
awake, they attended their Service particularly, 
and brought them Refreſhments ; and in fine, by 
Perſwaſjons, obtained leave of their Husbands, 
that they might accompany them to bring them, 
going in fatery to their own Borders. 
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Example 1 4- 
Lucretia, Valeria, Cleiia. 


T HE Injury done to, and the Virtue of Lu- 
cretia, were the Cauſes of baniſhing Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, the ſeventh Roman King, deſcend- 
ing from Romulus (ſhe was the married Wife to a 
Peer, and one of the Roya] Race) for ſhe was 
Raviſhed by one of Tarquimus's Sons, that was in 
a way of Hoſpitality enterrained by her, and af- 
ter ſhe had acquainted her Friends and Family 
with the Abuſe offered her, immediately ſlew her 
ſelf. Tarquinius falling from his Dominion after 
many Bartles that he fought, attempting to re- 
gain his Kingly Government ; at laſt he prevail- 
ed with Porſena, Prince of the Heerurians, to en- 
camp againit Rome with a powerful Army : 
Whereupon the Romans being prefled with War 
and Famine at the fame time, likewiſe being ac- 
quainted that Porſena was not only a great Soul- 
dier, but a Jnft and Civil Perſon, they reſolved 
to defer the Matters againſt Tarquznius, to him as 
a Judge. "This Propoſal Tarqumins obſtinately 
refuſed to conſent unto, ſaying, That Porlena 
could not be a juſt Arbitrator, that did not remain 
conſtant ro bis Military Alliance, Whereupon Por- 
ſena left him to himſelf, and made it his Endeavor 
to depart a Friend to the Romans, which he offer- 
ed, might he but have reſtored ro him what Trafts 
of Land they had cut off from the Hetrurians, and 
the Captives they had taken. Upon theſe accepted 
Conditions, Hoſtages being given, viz. ten Male 
Chitdren, and ten Females (among whom was 
Vakria the Daughter of Publicola the Conſul) he 
imme- 
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immediately ceaſed his Warlike Preparations be- 
fore the Articles of Agreement were quite finiſh- 
ed. Now the Virgin Hoſtages going down to 
the River, as if they intended only ro waſh them- 
ſelves a little further than ordinary from the 
Camp : There, by the Inſtigation of one of 
them, whoſe Name was Clelia, wrapping their 
Coats about their Heads, they caſt themſelves mto that 
great River 'I'yber, and aſſiſting one another, ſwam 
thorow thoſe vaſt Depths with much Labour and Dif- 
fieulty., There are ſome that ſay, Clelza compat- 
ſing a Horſe, got upon him, and patfing . over 
gently before, the reſt ſwiming after her, con- 
ducted, encouraged and affilted them ; the Argu- 
ment they uſe for this, we ſhall declare anon. 

As ſoon as the Romans ſaw the Maids had 
made ſuch a clever Eſcape, they admired indeed 
their Fortitude and Reſolution, bur did not ap- 
prove of their Return, not abiding to be worſe 
in their Faith than any one Man ; therefore they 
charged the Maids to return back, and ſent them 
away with a fafe Condu&t, for whom Tarquinius 
laid wait as they paſled the River, and wanted 
but little of intercepting the Virgins, for Valeria 
with three of her Houſhold Servants, made her 
Flight ro the Camp of Porſena, as for the relt, 
Arrus, Porſena's Son, gave them (peedy Help, and 
delivered them from the Enemies. When they 
were brought, Porſena looking upon them, com- 
manded them to tell him which of them adviſed, 
and firſt attempted this Enterpriſe, all of them 
being ſurpriſed with Fear, except Clelia, were {i- 
lent, but ſhe ſaid, That ſhe was the Perſon that was 
the Author of it; at which, Porſena mightily fur- 
prized, commanded an Horſe curiouſly adorned 


with Trappings ſhould be brought, which he gave 
LE wa 
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to Clelia, and diſmiſt them all with much Genero- 
ſity and Civility, and this is the Ground which 
many make of ſaying, That Clelia paſſed thorow 
the River on Horſe-back. Others deny this Story, 
but yet ſay that Porſena admiring the Undaunted- 
neſs and Confidence of the Maid, as being be- 
yond what is commonly in a Woman, beſtowed 
a Preſent on her becoming a Man Champion. It 
1s certain that there is the Statue of a Woman on 
Horſeback by the Way {ide, called Sacred, 
which ſome fay is Clelia's, others, that it is Va- 
leria's. 


Example 15. 
Of. Micca and Megiſtona. 


Riſtotimus cruelly tyrannizing over the Peo+ 
ple of Els in Peloponneſus, againſt whom he 
prevailed by the Aid of King Antigonus, uſed 
not his Power with any Meckneſs or Moderation : 
For he was naturally a Savage Man, and moſt 
Cowardly enſlaved his Perſon and Governmentgby 
barbarous Miniſters of State, conniving at many 
injurious and cruel things which his Subjects ſuf- 
fered, among which was the Calamity of Phile- 
demus. This Man had a beautiful Daughter, 
whoſe Name was Mzcca; this Maid, one of the 
Tyrants Captains of Auxiliaries, called Lycius, 
attempted to lye with, more out of a Deſign to 
debauch her, than for any Love he had to her ; 
and for this end ſent to fetch her to him, the Pa- 
rents verily ſeeing the Streight they were in, advil- 
ed her to go; but the Maid being of a Generous 
and Couragious Spirit, clafped about her Father, 
beſecching him with earneſt Entreaties, that _- 
wou 
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would rather ſee her put to Death, than that her Ver- 
ginity ſhould be filthily and wickedly violated. Some 
Delay being made, Lucius himſelf ſtarts up in the 
midſt of his Cups, enraged with Wrath and Luft, 
and Drunk with Wine; and finding Micca laying 
her Head on her Fathers Knees, he inſtantly 
commanded her to go along with him, but ſhe 
refuſing, he rends off her Cloaths, and whip'd 
her ſtark naked ; ſhe ſtoutly enduring the Smart 
with ſilence. When her Father and Mother per- 
ceived that by their Tears they could not avail, 
nor bring any Succour to her, they converted 
their Appeal ro Gods and Men, as Perſons that 
were oppreſt by the moſt cruel and unrighteous 
Proccedings. But this barbarous Fellow, Drunk, 
and raging every way with Madneſs, run the 
Maid thorow as ſhe lay with her Face in her Fa- 
thers Boſom. Neither was the Tyrant aftefted 
with theſe Cruelties, but flew many, and ſent 
more into Exile, for they ſay-eight hundred took 
their Flight into rolia, petitioning the Tyrant 
that their Wives and Children might come to 
them. A little after, he made Proclamation, per- 
mitting the Women that would, to go to their 
Husbands, carrying with them all Utenſils meet 
for Houſwifry ; but when he perceived that all 
the Women received the Proclamation with Plea- 
ſure ifor the Number was above {1x hundred) he 
charged them all to go in great Companies'on 
the appointed day, as if he had confulted their 
Safety : When the day came, they crowded out 
at the Gates, packing up their Goods, and car- 
rying their Children, ſome in their Arms, and 
ſome having themin Carts, and ſtaid for one a- 
nother. All on a ſudden, many of the Tyrants 
Creatures make towards them in great haſte, hol- 
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lowing out their Commands to ſtay, while they 
were yer at a great diſtance from them, and as 
they approached, they charged the Women to 
return back, likewiſe turning about the Chariots 
and Carts, they forced them upon them, drave 
them through the midſt of them without Fear or 
Wit, neither fuffering the Women to follow or 
ro ſtay, nor to reach forth any help to the periſh- 
ing Infants (for ſome of them falling out of che 
Carts, others run over by the Carts, were de- 
ſtroyed) but drove them in (as ſo many Sheep 
which Butchers drive along, howing and whip- 
ping them) thronging upon one another, till they 
had crowded them all into a Priſon, but their 
Goods they returned into Ariſtotimus. The Peo- 
ple of Els taking theſe things very heinoufly, 
the ſhe Prieſts devoted to Bacchus 'which they. 
call the Sixteen) raking with them their inchanting 
Wands and Miters belonging to the Service of 
their God, went to meet Ariſtotimus in the Mar- 
ker-place ; the Guards, out of a Reverential Awe, 
ſtood off, and gave way to their Approach ; theſe 
ſhe Prieſts ſtood ſtill at firſt with Silence, folemn- 
ly reaching forth their Supplicatory Rods, but as 
ſoon as they appeared petitioning Addreflers, and 
Deprecators of his Wrath againſt the Women, 
he fell into a great Rage at the Guards, exclaim- 
ing againſt them, that they would offer to ſufter 
the Prieſts ro approach his Preſence, and cauſed 
ſome to be thrult away, athers to be beaten and 
dragged through the Market-place, and fined 
them two Talents a picce. 

Theſe things being tranſacted in this manner, 
one Hellanicus moved a Conſpiracy againſt this 
Tyrant; he was a Man, who by reafon of old 
Ape, and the Loſs of two Sons by o__ W3S 
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unſuſpeed of the Tyrant, as being altogether 
unlikely for Action. In the mean time alſo the 
Exiles waft themſelves over from tolia, and 
take Amumona, a very convenient Place on the 
Borders to entrench a Camp in, and for the con- 
venient Reception of ſuch as frequently made 
their Eſcape by Flight from Els. Ariſtotimus be- 
ing ſtartled at theſe things, went into the Impri- 
ſoned Women, and thinking to work them to 
his Pleaſure, more by Fear than by Favour, 
charged them to ſend Letters to their Husbands, en- 
jomning them to depart out of the Coaſt ; if they would 
not write, he threatned them to flay their Children 
before their Eyes, and then put them (the Mothers) to 
Death by Torments, Whilſt he was long provok- 
ing and urging of them to declare whether they 
would obey his Mandates or no. Some anſwer- 
ed him nothing, but looked with filence one up- 
on another ; all unanimouſly ſignifying an excel- 
lent compoſed Frame of Mind, ſo as not at all to 
be ſcared or affrighted at his Threat. But Me- 
giſtona, the Wife of Timocleon, both in reſpect of 
her Husband, and her own excellent Accompliſh- 
ments, carried the Port of a Princeſs among 
them, would not vouchſafe to riſe oft of her Sear 
to him; neither would permit the reſt ſo ro*do, 
but as ſhe fat, gave him this Anſwer. 

Verily if thou wert a diſcreet Man, thou wouldſt 
not after this manner diſcourſe Women about their Huſ- 
bands, but wou'd ſend to them as to our Lords, finding 
out better Languaze than that by which thou haſt de- 
luded us ; but if thou thy ſelf deſpaireſt to prevail 
with them, and therefore undertakeſt to trapan them by 
our Means, do not hope to pur a Cheat upon us again. 
Neither that they are ſo ill adviſed, as that for the 
faviny their Wrees and iittle ones, they will deſert that 
| Liberty 
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Liberty of their Native Country ; for it is not ſo preat 
a Prejudice to them to loſe us, which at this time they 
are deprived of, as it will be benefit to ſet the Subjefs 
at Liberty from thy Cruelty and Oppreſſion. 
Ariſtotimus being not able to refrain himfelf ar 
this Speech of Megſtona, required that her Son 
ſhould be brought, as if it were to {lay him be- 
fore her Eyes, and whilft the Officer was ſeeking 
out the Child that was in the Company of other 
Children, playing and wreſtling together : his 
Mother call'd him by Name, and ſaid, Come h:- 
ther my Child, before thou haſt any Senſe and Under- 
Rtanding, be thou delivered from bitter Tyranny ; for 
z would be much more grievous to me to ſee thee baſely 
enſlaved, than to ſee thee die. At which Ariſtotimns 
drawing his Sword upon the Mother her ſelf, and 
tranſported with Rage, going to fall upon her, 
one of his Favorites, Cylo by Name (eſteemed his 
trufty Confident, bur in reality a Hater of him, 
and 2 Confederate with Hellanicus in the Confpi- 
racy) put a ſtop to him, and averted him in an 
humble manner, telling him, That this is an igno- 
ble and Woman-like Carriage, not at all becoming 4 
Perſon of a Princely Mind, and a States-man : Here- 
upon Ariftotimus ſcarcely coming to his Senſes, de- 
parted. Now obſerve an ominous Prodigy hap- 
pened to him. It was about Noon, when he was 
taking ſome Repoſe, his Wife fitting by, and 
whilſt his Servants were providing Dinner, an 
Eagle was ſeen in the Air ſoaring over the Houſe, 
which did, as it were, confiderately, and on pur- 
pole, let fall a Stone of an handſome bigneſs upon 
that part of the Roof of the Houſe, which was 
over the Apartment where Ariftotimus lay : With 
which there wasalſo 2 great Ratling trom above, 
together with an Out-cry made by the People that 
were 
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were abroad looking upon the Bird. Upon which 
Ariſtotimus falling into a great Confternation, and 
examining the Matter, ſeat and called his Sooth- 
fayer, which he uſually conſulred with in his Pub- 
lick Concerns, and being in great Perplexity, de- 
fired ro be farished what that Prodigy meant ? The 
Sooth-ſayer bid him be of good Cheer, for it fignified, 
That Jupiter was now quickening and aſſiſting of him. 
But to the Citizens that he could conhde in, he 
faid, How that Vengeance would be no longer delayed 
from fallins on the Tyrants Head. Wherefore it 
was concluded by thoſe about Hellanicus, nor to 
defer any longer, but to bring Matters to an If 
ſue the next Day. At Night Hellanicus imagined 
in his Sleep, that he ſaw one 'of his dead Sons 
ſtand (by him, and ſaying, What is the Matter 
with thee, O Father | that thou ſleepeſt ? To morrow 
thou ſhalt be Governour of this City. He being ani» 
mated by this Viſion, encouraged the reſt con- 
cerned with him. Now Ariſtotimus being in- 
formed that Craterus coming to his Aid with great 
Forces, was encamped in Ohmpia ; upon which, 
he became ſo confidently ſecure, that he ventur- 
ed to go without his Guards into the Market- 
place, Cylo only accompanying him. Wherefore 
Hellanicus obſerving this Opportunity, did not 
think good to give the Signal to thoſe that were 
to undertake the Enterprize with him ; but with 
a clear Voice, as al{o lifting up both Hands, he 
ſpake, ſaying, O ye good Men ! what do ye mean to 
do? Here us a fair Theatre in the midſt of your Na- 
tive Country to fight a Dnel in. "N hereupon Cylo 
in the firſt place drawing his Sword, ſmote one 
of Ariſtotimus's waiting Gentlemen ; but Thraſubu- 
lus making a brisk Oppoſition, Ariſtotimus eſcaped 
by Flight into the "Temple of Fupiter, and there 
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flaying of him, dragg'd forth his Corps into the 
Market-place, and proclaimed Liberty to the Ci- 
tizens. Neither were the Men there much be- 
fore the Women, who immediately ran forth 
with joyful Acclamations, environitng the Men, 
and binding Triumphant Garlands about their 
Heads. The Multitude preſently ruſhed on 
upon the 'T'yrants Palace , where his Wife 
ſhutting her ſelf into her Bed-Chamber, hanged 
her ſelf. He had alſo two Daughters, Maidens 
of moſt beautiful Complexions, ripe for Marti- 
age : Thoſe they laid Hands on, and haled forth, 
with a deſperate Reſolution to ſlay them, bur 
firſt to rorment and abuſe them. But Megiſtona, 
with the reſt of the Women, meeting them, call- 
ed out with a loud Voice, Ml they perpetrate ſuch 
Enormaties, who reckon themſelves a Free People, in 
imitation of the Praftices of audacious and libidinons 
Tyrants ? "The Multitude reverencing the Gravity 
of this Matron, pleading ſo undauntedly with 
them, as alſo afteCtionately with Tears, they re- 
ſolved to lay aiide this opprobrious way of Pro- 
ceeding, and to caufe them to die by their own 
Hands. As they were therefore returned into the 
Chamber, they requited the Maids immediately 
to be their own Executioners. Muro, the Eldeſt, 
untying her Girdle, and tying it about her Neck, 
ſaluted her Siſter, and exhorted her to be careful, 
and do whatever ſhe ſaw her do; liſt (as (he ſaid) 
we be treated in a baſe and unworthy manner. But 
the younger defiring it might be her Lot to die 
firſt, ſhe delivered her the Girdle, ſaying, I 4id 
never deny thee «ny thing thou didſt ever defire , nei- 
ther will T now ;, take thi Favour alſo. I am reſolo- 
ed to bear and endure that which is more grievous 
than Death to me, to ſee my moſt dear Siſter die be- 
| fore 
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fore me. Upon this, when ſhe had inftruQed her 
Siſter. how to put the Girdle, fo as to ſtrangle 
her, and perceived her Dead, ſhe took her down 
and covered her. And now the Eldeſt Siſter, 
whoſe Turn was next, beſeeching Megiſtona to 
take care of her, and not ſuffer her to lye undecently 
after ſhe was Dead. So that there was ndbt any one 
preſent, that was fo bitter and vchement a Ty- 
rant-hater, that did not lament and compaſſionate 
theſe Maidens, upon their brave and virtuous 
Behaviour. 

Of the innumerable famous Exploits perform- 
ed by Women, theſe Examples may ſufhce : But 
as for their particular Virtues, we will deſcribe 
them according as they offer themſelves ſcattered 
here and there, not as ſuppoling that our Preſent 
Hiſtory doth neceffarily require an exact Order of 


Time, 
Example 16. 
Of Pyeria. 


Ome of the Ionians which came to dwell at 
Mr:lerum, falling into Contention with the 

S9ns of Nilens, departed to Miunts, and there 
took up their Situation, where they ſuffered ma- 
ny Injuties from the Maleſians; for they made 
War upon them, by teaſon of their Revolt from 
them : which War was not indeed without Tru- 
ces or Commerce ; but upon cerrain Feſtival Days, 
the Women of Miunts Went to Miletum, And 
now there was at Myunts, Pythes, a renowned 
Man among them, who had a Wife called Fapy- 
g1a, and a Daughter, Pyeria. Pythes, when there 
Was a Time oft Feaſting and Sacrihcing to Diana; 
among; 
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£ | 
among the Mileſians (which - they called Nets) 
ſent his Wife and Daughter, deſiring that they 
might participate of the ſaid Feaft : when one of 
the moſt potent Sons of Nileus, Phrygeus by Name, 
fell in Love with Pyeria, He ſuggeſts what Ser- 
vice he could do, which might be moſt acceptable to 
ber ? She told him, That he would bring it to vas, 
that ſhe, with many others, might have their frequent 
Recourſe thither. Hence Phrygeus underſtood that 
ſhe deſired Friendſhip and Peace with the Citizens 
of Miletum; accordingly he finiſhed the War : 
Whence aroſe that great Honour and Renown of 
Pyeria in both Cities ; infomuch that the Milefian 
Women do to this day make uſe of this Bene- 
diction to new married Wives, That their Huſ- 
bands may love them ſo as Phrygeus loved Pyeria. 


Example 17. 
Of Polycrita. 


| War aroſe between the Naxians and Mile/i- 

ans, upon the account of Niaira, the Wife 
of Hypficreon a Mileſfian . For ſhe fell in Love with 
Promedon a Naxian, who was Hypſicreon's Gueſt, 
Promedon lies with his beloved N:aia; and ſhe, 
fearing her Husband's Diſpleaſure, rook Shipping 
with her Promedon, who carried her over into 
Naxa, and placed her a Supplicane (Nun) to Velta. 
The Naxians not reſtoring her (upon Demand) 
for the Sake of Promedon, and making Devotion 
their Pretence, a War aroſe. To the Affiſtance 
of the Milefians came in many others ; and of the 
Jontans, the Erythreſes were moſt ready : So that 
that War, as it was of long Continuance, fo it 
had great Calamities attending it, But as it was 
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begun by the Lewdneſs of a Woman, lo it was ended 
by a Womans Policy. Diopnetus, a Collonel of the 
Erythreſes, holding a Fortification committed to his 
Keeping, which was caſt up againſt the Naxians, 
lying naturally to great Advantage, and well fur- 
niſhed with Ammunition, took great Spoils from 
the Naxians ; yea, he captivated both free mars 
ried Women, and Virgins: one of which, called 
Polycrita (falling in Love with) he treated not as a 
Captive, but aber the manner of a married Wife. 
Now a Feſtival coming in turn to be celebrated 
among the Mileſians, in the Camp, and all of them 
given to their Cups and Luxury, Polcrita petition- 
ed Daognetus, that he would be pleaſed eo permit 
her to ſend ſome part of the Cakes to her Brethren. He 
permitting, and bidding her do it, ſhe thruſt into 
a Cake a Piece of Lead, engraven with Writing, 
and commanded the Bearer to fay to her Brethren, 
That they alone by themſelves ſhould eat up what ſhe 
had ſent. Accordingly they meeting with the Plate 
of Lead, and reading Pohcritas Hand-writing, 
adviſmg them that Night eo fall upon their Enemies, 
who, by reaſon of Exceſs, cauſed by their Feaſting, 
were overcome with Wine, and therefore in a careleſs 
ſecure Condition. They acquainted the Officers 
with it, and induſtriouſly provided to accompany 
them forth againſt the Enemies. Upon Engage- 
ment, the Field being gotten, and many {hin, 
Poerita, by Entreaty of her Country-men, ob- 
tained the Life of Diognetus, and preſerved him. 
But ſhe being met by her Country-men at the 
Gate, receiving her with Acclamations of Joy, 
and Garlands, and admiring her, could not bear 
the Greatnefs of their Applauſe, bur died, falling 
down art the Gate of the Citadel, where ſhe was 
buried; and irs called The Sepulchre of Envy, as 
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though' Pohcrita was {lain by ſome Envious For- 
tune, ſo that ſhe could not arrive at the Fruition 
of her Honours. And*thus do the Naxian W ri- 
rers declare the Hiſtory. But Ariſtotle faith, That 
Polycrita was not taken Captive, but otherwiſe: 
That by (ome way or means Diognetus ſeemg her, 
fell in Love with her, and was ready to give and ao 
all that he: could for the Enjoying ber. Polycrita pro- 
miſed to conſent to him, provided ſhe might obtain one 
only thing of him';, concerning which (as -the Philoſo- 
pher ſaith ) ſhe requireth an Oath of Diognetus. 
When he had ſworn, ſhe required Delium to be deli- 
vered up to ber ( for that Tratt of the Country was called 
Deliwum) otherwiſe that ſhe mould not yield to go with 
him. He being beſotted with Luſt, and for hu Oaths 
fake, delivered up the Place into the Hands of Poly 
crita, and ſhe to her Gountry-men, From hencefor- 
ward they adjuſted Matters Js equally, that the Naxi- 
ans had. free Converſe, as they pleaſed, with the Mi- 
lefians. 


Example 18. 
Of Lamplſace. 
0 — 


Here were two Brethren, Phobus and Blepſus, 
Twins of the Stock of Codrus, Natives of 
Phocea ; of which two, Phobus, the Elder, threw 
himlelf from the Lencadian Rocks into the Sea, as 
Charo Lampſachenus hath told us in his Hiſtory. 
This Phobur, having Potency and Royal Dignity, 
rook a Voyage into Parimm, upon the account of 
hisown private Concerns ; and becoming a Friend 
and Gueſt to Mandro King of the Bebricians, the 
fame that were called Pitueſſans, he aided and al- 


fiſted him in War againſt thoſe of the bordering 
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Inhabitants that moleſted him : So that when 
Phobus was returning back by Sea, Mandro ſhew- 
ed great Civility to him, promiling #o give him a 
pars of his Country and City, if he would bring over 
the Phoczans, and plant them as Inhabitants in Pi= 
'rueſla. + Phobus therefore perſwading his Coun- 
try-men, ſent his Brother ro conduct them over 
as Planters, and likewiſe rhe Obligation was per- 
formed on Mandro's Part, according to Expectati- 
on. But the Phoceans taking great Booties, 
Preys aad Spoils trom the neighbuuring Barbari- 
ans, were firſt envicd, and after became dreadtul 
to the Bebricians ; and theretare they deiired to 
be rid of. them. As four Mandro, being an. honeſt 
and righteous Perſon, they could not poſleſs him 
againlt the Greczans ; bur he taking a long Jour- 
ney, they provided to deſtroy the Phocceans by 
Treachery, Mandro had a Daughter called Lamp= 
face, a Virgin, who was acquainted with the 
Plot; and firſt ſhe endeavoured to rake off her 
Friends and Familiars from it, admoniſhing them, 
Wat a dreadful and ungodly Enterpriſe they were goirg 
upon, VIZ. to Murder Men that were Benefattors, 
Military Auxil;arizs, and now Citizens. But when ſhe 
could not prevail with them, ſhe declared ro the 
Grecians their Clanleſtine Dealing, and wiſhed them 
to ſtand upon their Guards, Upon this, the Phoce- 
ans provided a Sacrihce and Feaſt, inviting the 
Pitueſſans into the Suburbs, dividing theraſelves 
into two Parts; with one they .{urpriſed the 
Walls. of the City ; with the other, they {lew the 
Men (the Gueſts.) Thus taking the City, they 
lent to Mandro, defiring him to joyn in Counſel with 
them ,. about Settlement of their Aﬀairs, As for 
Lampſace, ſhe died of a Sickneſs, and they buried 
her ſumptuouſly, and called the City. Lameſace, 
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after her Name. But when Mandro, avoiding all 
Suſpition of Betraying his People, refuſed to 
come to dwell among them, and delired this Fa- 
vour at their Hands, That they would ſend him the 
Wives and Children of the Deceaſed ; the Phoceans 
moſt readily ſent them, offering them no Injury 
at all: And aſcribing, in the firſt place, Heroick 
Renown to Lampſace ; in - the laſt place, they 
decree a Sacritice [of Thankſgiving] to the 
Goddeſs, which they continue | yearly ] to 


offer. 
Example 19. 
Aritaphila. 


A Ritaphila, a Cyrenian, was not of ancient time, 
but in the time of the Mztbridatick War. 

She arrived at fuch a Degree of Fortitude and 
Experience | in State-matters] as might be com- 
pared with the Condu&t of any Heroick Ladics. 
She was the Daughter of g/ator, the Wife of 
Phidemus, both renowned Men. She was a great 
Beauty, excelling in Diſcretion, and was not un- 
acquainted with the moſt knotry Pieces of Policy ; 
but the common Diſaſters of her Native Country 
rendred her Famous. Nicecrates then "T'yranniz- 
ing over the Cyrenes, not only murthered many 
other Citizens, but alſo affafſinzted Melanippus, a 
Prieſt of Apollo, with his own Hand, and held 
the Prieſthood himſelf He flew alſo Phidemus, 
the Husband of Ariraphila, and married Aritaphils 
againſt her Will. Unto a thouſand other Villa- 
nies, he added this, that he ſer Guards at the 
Gate*, who mangled the dead Corpſes as they 
were carrying forth, pricking them with their 
2 Dagga5, 
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Daggars, and clapping hot Irons to them, leſt 
any Citizen ſhould be carried out privily, under 
pretence of being a Dead Corps. Aritaphila's 
own proper Calamities were very grievous to her, 
alchough the Tyrant, for the Love that he bare 
to her, ſuffered her for the moſt part, to hold 
ſome State ; for he was very Complimental and 
Debonair in his Carriage towards her, being 0- 
therwiſe very Rude and Salvage| in his Behaviour 
to others.) But that which troubled her more 
than other things, was her miſerable Country, 
ſuffering ſuch horrid things, in fo baſe a manner ; 
one Citizen being ſlaughtered after another, 
without any hopes of a Vindictive Juſtice from 
any. The Exiles alſo were altogether enfeebled, 
affrighted, and ſcattered here and there. Arita- 
phila therefore ſuppoſed her ſelf to be the only 
Hope remaining in theſe Publick Calamities, 
emulating the famous and brave Enterpriſes of 
Thebe of Pharea, and yet together with faithful 
and intimate Conflictors, and ſuch as the Circum- 
ſtances of Afﬀairs themſelves offered to her. Upon 
a time] being alone, in a deſolate Condition, ſhe 
contrived to diſpatch her Husband by Poyſon ; but 
in providing the Materials, ſetting her ſel abour it, 
and trying many Experiments, the Matter could 
not be hid, but was diſcovered ; and there being 
Proof made | of the Attempt ] Calbia, Nicocrates's 
Mother, being naturally of a murthering, impla- 
cable Spirit, preſently adjudged Aritaphi/a to Tor- 
ments, and then ta be put ro. Death. Bur Love 
abated the Rage of Nicecrates, and put him upon 
Delay ; and this alſo, That ſhe did fo undaunt- 
edly yield to the Truth of the Accufation, but 
withal, exhibited a Plea for mitigation of Puniſh» 
ment : For when ſhe took her 'Tryal, the Prepa- 
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ration ſhe had made for the Poyſon was evident in 
fight, admitting no Denial. She confefled, That 
ſhe provided Poyſon, but not deadly Poyſon. But tru- 
ly, O Sir, ſhe ſaid, I am diſtreſſed with Marters of 
great Concern, by © reaſon of the Honour and Power 
which by thy gracious Favour I reap the Fruit of, I 
am maligned by many ill Women, whoſe Poyſons and 
Treacheries I ſtand in fear of; and therefore am per- 
ſiwaded to contrive ſomething on the other fide, in my 
ewn Defence. Theſe are haply foohſh and Wuman:- 
like Plots, but not ſuch as deſerve Death. Moreover, 
if at ſeem goed to thee, being Fudge, to take away 
thy Wives Life for the ſake of Love-Potions and Faſ- 
' einations, then ſhe is found guilty in loving thee 
more than thou wouldeſt have Ler. Notwithſtanding 
this Apology which Aritaphila had made for her 
ſelf, Nicocrates thought good to commit her to 
Torments ; for Calbia preſided in the Judicature, 
a rigid and inexorable Woman, who cordemned 
her ro Torments ; but Aritaphila bore up fo in- 
vincibly under her Tortures, till Calbia her {elf 
was tired, fore againſt her Will. But Nicocrates 
being paciaed, diſcharged her, and was forry he 
had tortured her: And it was not very long (be- 
ing highly tranſported with Aﬀection)e're he went 
in again unto her, renewing his Favour towards 
her, with Houours and courceous Behaviours : 
But ſhe would nor be brought under by Flatrery, 
that held out fo ſtoutly under Tortures and Pains; 
and an Emulation of Victory, conjoyned with the 
Love of Honeſty, made her betake her ſelf to 0- 
ther Meaſures. 
She had a Daughter Marriagable, an excellent 
Beauty ; her ſhe preſented for a Bait to the Ty- 
rants Brother, a young Stripling, and laſcivouſ: 


 . by addited, There was a Report, as if Arita» 
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phila uſed ſuch Enchantments and Witchcrafts tewards 
the Mazd, that ſhe plainly mancipated and deſtroyed 
the youns Man's Reaſon. He was called Leander, 
After he was entangled, he petitioned his Brother, 
and accompliſhed the Marriage, Now the Maid 
being partly inſtructed by her Mather, nitigared 
2nd perſwaded him to ſer the Ciry at Liberty, in- 
{muaring, That he himſelf could not live long free 
under an Arbitrary Government, neither marry a Wife, 
or reſerve her to himſelf. Partly ſome Friends, 
Aritaphila's Favorites, ſuggeſted to him continu- 
ally ſome Accuſations or Surmiſes concerning his 
Brother. But as ſoon as he perceived that Ar:- 
taphila was counſelling and aiding in theſe: Matters, 
he undertook the Buſineſs, and excited Daphny, a 
Houſhold Servant, who {lew Nicocrates by his 
Command. In Matters remaining behind, he at- 
tended not ſo much to Aritaphila, but preſently 
maniteſted by his Actions, that he was rather a 
Fratricide than a Tyramicide; for he managed his 
Aﬀairs perverſly and fooliſhly : bur yer he had 
lome Honour for Aritaphila, and ſhe had ſome In- 
tereſt in him; neither did ſhe manage any Enmi- 
ty or open Oppoſition againſt him, but ordered 
her Afﬀairs privily. Firſt of all, ſhe ſtirred up 
Anabus, a certain Duke, to invade his Borders, 

and approach the City ; and then ſhe chargeth 
the Favorites and Othcers to Leander, That  ches 
ſhould not be forward to fight, but rather ambitious of 
Peace and Tranquility, which indeed their Affairs and 
an Arbitrary Government required, to him that will 
hold his Subjes m firm . Subje&ion : and ſaid, ſhe 
would affeft a Ceſſation of Arms, and bring Anabus 
to a Parley with him, if he would permit it, before 
an incurable War break, forth. Leander gave her 
Commu 1on. - Firſt, ſhe treated with the _ 
t an 
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and with the promiſe of great Preſents and Trea- 
ſures, obtained that he would ſeize Leander when 
he came to treat with him. The African was per- 
ſwaded, but Leander was backward to it ; only 
for the ReſpeCt rhat he bore to Aritaphila, ſhe ſay- 
ing, That ſhe would be preſent, went unarmed, 
and unguarded : But as he came nigh, and ſaw 4- 
nabus, he made a Hault, and would have waited 
the coming of his Guards ; only Ariraphila being 
preſent, ſometimes encourageth him, ſometimes 
reviled him : But to put an end to the Contro- 
verſie, ſhe undauntedly lays hold on him, and 
dragging him reſolutely along, delivers him up to 
the Barbarian. He immediately ſeized, conhined 
and bound, was kept Priſoner by the Africans, 
until Aritaphila's - Friends, with other Citizens, 
procured the 'Treafures promiſed. Many People 
acquainted with this, run forth to the Parley ; 
and as ſoon as they ſaw Aritaphila | they were fo 
tranſported | that they had like to have forgot their 
Indignation againſt the T'yrant, and reckoned the 
puniſhing him of no great Concern. Bur the 
firſt Work after the Enjoyment of their Liberty, 
was the Saluting Aritaphila, between Acclamati- 
ons of Joy and Weeping ; and falling down be- 
fore her, as before the Effigics of one of the 
Gods, the People flocking in one after another, 
they could ſcarcely have time that Evening to re. 
ceive Leander again, and return into the City. 
When they had ſatisfied themſelves in honouring 
and applauding Aritaphila, they turned themſelves 
to the 'Tyrants; and Calbia they burnt alive ; 
Leander they ſewed up in a Sack, and threw him 
into the Sea ; bur voted that Aritaphila ſhould 
bear her ſhare in the Government, together with 


the Stateſ-men, and be taken into Counſel, - 
Cy 
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ſhe, by great Sufferings, having afted a Tragi- 
Comedy, conliſting of various Parts, and at laſt 
obtained the Reward of the Garland, as ſoon as 
ſhe faw the City fer at Liberty, ſhe betook her 
ſelf to a Cloiſter, and caſting off all multiplicity 
of Pulinefs, ſhe led the reſt of her time in Spin- 
ning, and finifhed her Days in Tranquility, a- 


mong her Friends and Acquaintance. 
Example 20. 


T Here were two moſt potent Perſons among 

the Tetrarchies of Galatia, allied by Kin to 
each other, Sinatus and Smorix ; oneof which, S:- 
natus,took a Maid to Wife,Camma by Name, very 
comely to behold for Perſon and Favour,but princi- 
pally ro be admired for Virtue; for ſhe was not on- 
ly Modeſt and Loving to her Husband, but ſhe 
was Diſcreet, and of a generous Mind : and by 
reaſon of her Genteel and Courteous Behaviour, 
ſhe was extreamly acceptable to her Inferiours ; 
yea, that which rendred her more eminently re- 
nowned, was, that being a Prieſt of Diana (for 
the Galatians worſhip that Goddeſs moſt) ſhe 
did always appear magnificently adorned with all 
Pomp at the Sacrifices. Wherefore Symorix falling 
in Love with her, could not prevail, either by 
Perſwaftons or Violence, whilſt her Husband liv- 
ed. He commits a horrid Crime: viz. He ſlays 
Sinatus treacherouſly, and not long after accoſts 
Camma, Whilſt ſhe was converſant ia the Temple, 
and bearing Syorix's Crime not in an abject and 
deſpondent manner, but with a Mind intent up- 
on, and waiting an Opportunity for Reveng on 
Smorix, He was importunate in his humble Ad- 
dreſſes, neither did he ſeem to uſe Arguments that 


were 
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were without all ſhew of Honeſty : For, as in 
other things he pretended that he far excelled S:- 
natus ; fo, in that be flew him, it. was for the Love 
he bare to Camma, and for no other wicked Deſion. 
The Womans Denials were not at firſt very pe- 
remptory, and then by little and li:tle, ſhe ſeem- 
ed ro be foftned towards him, Her Fami.iars 
and Friends alfo lay at her in the Service and 
Favour of Synorix, being a Man of great Power, 
perſwading, and even forcing of her. In tine, 
therefore ſhe conſented, and accordingly ſent for 
him to come to her, that the mutual Contract and 
Covenant might be folemnized in the preſence of 
the Goddeſs. When he came, ſhe received him 
with much Courteſie, and bringing him before 
the Altar, and pouring out ſome of the Drink- 
Offering upon the Altar, out of the Phial, part 
of the Remainder ſhe drank her ſelf, and part 
ſhe gave him to drink. (The Cup was poyſoned 
Mead.} As ſhe ſaw him drink it all up, ſhe litt 
.up a loud ſhrill Voice, and fell down and wor- 
ſhiped her Goddeſs : I call thee ro YW.tneſs ({he 
ſaid) O moſt Reverend Divinity, that for this very 
Days Work ſake, I bave over lived the Murther «f 
Sinatus, no otherwiſe taking any Comfort in this part 
of my Life, but in the hope of Revenge that I have 
had : And now I go down to my Husband. And thou, 
the lewdeſt Perſon among Men, let thy Relations pre- 
pare a Sepulchre for thee, inſtead of a Bride-Chamber 
and Nuptials, When the Galatian heard thele 
things, and perceived the Poyſon ro wamble up 
and down, and indiſpoſe bis Body, he aſcended 
his Chariot, as intending to ſhake and move him- 
ſelf ; but he preſently fainted away, and died that 
Evening. Camma continued all that Night, and be- 
ing told that he had ended his Life, ſhe comforta- 
« bly and chearfully expired, | Example 
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Example 2 1: 
| Stratonica. 


Alatia alſo produced Stratonica the Wife of 
(x Detotaras, and Chiomara the Wite of Ortia- 
2on ;-both of them Women worth remembrance. 
Stratonica verily knowing that her Husband want- 
ed Children of his own Body to ſucceed in his 
Kingdom, ſhe being Barren, perſwaded him. to 
beget a Child on ancther Woman, and ſubject ir 
to her Tutelage. Deiotaras wondring at her Pro- 
pofal, committed all to her Care upon that account. 
She provided a comely Virgin for him, from a- 
mong the Captives, EleFra by Name, and 
brought her to lie with Deiorars. The Children 
begotten of her, ſhe educated very tenderly and 
magnificently, as if they had been her own. 


Example 22. 
Chiomara. 


T fell out that Chiomara, the Vife of Orriapon, 
was taken Captive with other Women, in 
the time when the Romans overcame the Galatians 
of Aſia in Battle. "I'he Centuri21 that took her, 
made uſe of his Fortune Soulder-like, and dehled 
her; for he was, as to Voluptuouſneſs and Co- 
vetouſne(s, an ill-bred and unfatiable Man, and 
| one over whom his Avarice had gotten an abſc- 
| lute Conqueſt. A grear quantity of Gold being 
| promiſed by the Woman | tor her Ranſom | in vr- 
der to her Redemption, he brought her ro a cer- 
tain River parted in the middle | viz. a Peninſula } 
As 
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as the Galatians paſſed over, and paid him the 
Money in Gold, and received Chiomara into their 
Pofleffion. She gave an Intimation of her Plea- 
ſure to one of them by Nod, wx. to ſmite the 
Roman while he was complementing and taking 
his Leave of her. Heobey'd her Commands, and 
cut oft his Head. She takes it, wraps it up in 
her Apron, and carrieth it with her; and as ſhe 
came to her Husband, ſhe caſts down the Head 
before him, at which being ſtartled, he ſaid, 0 
Wife | thy Fidelity is renowned. Tea, verily (replied 
ſhe) it's the more renowned, that there's but one Man 
only alive that hath ever lain with me. Polibius faith, 
That be diſcourſed with this Woman at Sardis, and he 
' admired her Prudence and Diſcretion, 


Example 2 3: 
Of the Woman of Pergamus- 


W Hen Mithridates ſent for ſixty Noblemen of 

Galatia as Friends, he ſeemed to carry 
himſelf abuſively and imperiouſly towards them, 
. which they were all mightily provoked at. Tore- 
dorix, a Man of a robuſt Body, and lofty Mind 
(he was no leſs than Tetrarch of Toſops) delign- 
ed to lay hold on Micbridates, ſeizing of him when 
he ſhould be determining Cauſes on the Bench of 
Judicature, to- force him along with him into the 
Ditch ; but by a certain Chance, he went nor up 
to the Place of Judicature that Day, bur fent for 
the Galatians to come Home to him to his Houle. 
Torodorix encourageth them all to Reſolution, and 
that when they ſhould be all come together there, 


they ſhould fall upm him on every ſide, ſlay him, and 
Cut 
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Ct bis Body in pieces. This [Conſpiracy] was not 
unknown to Mithridates, an Intimation of it be- 
ing given him; accordingly he delivers up the 
Galatians one by one to be flain : But calling to 
mind a young Man among them, of much ac- 
count, excelling in Comelineſs and Beauty all that 
were his Equals, he commiſerated him, and re- 
pented himſelf, and was apparently grieved | as 
ſuppoſing ] him ſlain among the firſt ; and alfo 
ſent his Command, That if he were alive, he ſhould 
remain ſo. "The young Mans Name was Bepol;- 
zanus. , There was a ſtrange Accident befel this 
Man : When he was apprehended, he had on ve- 
ry gay and rich Apparel, which the Executioner 
deſirous to preſerve clean from being ſtained with 
Blood, and undrefſmg the young Man leiſurely, 
he ſaw the Kings Meflengers running to him, and 
hollowing out aloud the Name of the Youth : So 
that Coverouſneſs, that is the Ruine of many, unex- 
peRtedly ſaved the Life of Bepolitanus. But Torodo- 
ix being {lain, was calt forth unburied, andnone 
of his Friends did dare to come near him : Oaly 
a certain Woman of Pergamus, that was conver- 
{ant with him while he lived at Galatia, attempted 
to cover his Corps, and bury it : but when the 
Guards perceived her, they laid hold on her, and 
brought her before the King : And truly it's re- 
ported, "That Mzthridates was much affected at the 
light of her; the young Maid ſeeming altogether 
harmleſs; and it ſeemed fo the rather, he being 
acquainted that Love was the reaſon | of her At- 
tempt. ] He gave her leave therefore to take a- 
way the Corps and bury it, and to take grave 
Clothes and Ornaments at his Coſt | to that end 
and purpoſe. ] 


Example 
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Example 24. 
Timoclea. 


F” Heagenes the Theban engaging in the ſame 
Detign with Epamitonda, and Pelopida, and 
other worthy Perſons, on the City account, was 
{lain in Cheronea, in the common Concern of 
Greece, even then when he had conquered his E- 
nemies, and was in purſuit of them : For it was 
he that anſwered one, crying out aloud to him, 
How far wilt thou purſue > Even (faith he) to Mace- 
donia, When he was dead, his Siſter ſurvived 
him, who gave Teſtimony that he was nobly de- 
ſcended, and that he was naturally a great Man, and 
excellently accompliſhed. Moreover, this Woman 
was ſo fortunate, as to reap a great Benefit by his 
Proweſs, that by how much the more comraon 
Calamities fell upon her, ſo much the eaſier ſhe 
bore them : For when Alexander took Thebes, and 
the Souldiers fell a Plundering, ſome in one Parr, 
and ſome in another, it hapned that a Man, nei- 
ther Civil nor Sober, but Miſchievous and Mad, 
took up his Quarters in Tiocrea's Houſe. He 
was a Caprain to a Thracian Company, the King's 
Nameſake, but nothing like him; tor he having 
no regard either to the Family or Eſtate of this 
Woman, when he had fſwilPd himfclt in Wane 
afrer Supper, commands her to come and lye with 
hem. Neither ended he here, but enquires of her 
Gold and Silver, whether ſhe had not {ome hid by 
her ; ſometime | threatning ] as if he would kiil 
her,lometimes | flattering ] as that he would always 
repute her in the place of a Wife. She taking 
the Occaſion ofter*d by him, faid, I would to wy 
' 
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had died before this Night came, rather than lived to 
it 3 that though all other things had been loſt, I might 
have preſerved my Body free from Abuſe : But now 
ſeeing it is thus come to paſs, and Divine Previdence 
hath thus diſpoſed of it, that T myſt repute thee my 
Guardian , Lord and Husband, I will not bold any 
thing from thee that is thine own. And as for my 
ſelf, I fee I am at thy Diſpoſition. As for Corporeal 
Enjoyments, the World was mine, I had Silzer Bowls, 
I had Gold, and ſome Money ; but when this City 
was taken, I commanded my Maids to pack it up all 
tagether, and threw it into, or rather laid it up in a 
Well that had no Water in it : neither did many know 
of it, for it hath a Covering, and Nature hath pro- 
vided a ſhady Wood round about it. Take then theſe 
things, and much good may they do thee : As for me, 
they ſhall lie by thee, as certain Tokens and Marks of 
the late flouriſhing Fortune and Splendor of our Fams- 
h. When Maced» heard theſe things, he ſtay- 
ed not for Day, but preſently went to the Place 
by Timociea's Conduct, commanding the Garden- 
door to be ſhut, that none might perceive | what 
they were about. } He deſcended in his Morning- 
Veſtment. But the revengeful Clotho brought 
dreadful things upon him by the Hand of Time- 
tlea, ſtanding on the top of the Well; for as 
ſoon as ſhe perceived by his Voice that he reach- 
ed the Bottom, ſhe three down abundance of 
Yones upon him, and her Maids rolled in many 
and great ones, till they had daſhed him to pie- 
ces, and buried him under them; As ſoon as the 
Macedonians came to underſtand this, and had ta- 
ken up the Corps, there having been late Procla- 
mation that none of the Thebans ſhould be {lain, 
they ſeized her, and carried her before the King, 
and declared her audacious Exploit. Burt the 

G og King, 
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King bythe Gravity of her Countenance,and State- 
lineſs of her Behaviour, did perceive in her ſome. 
thing that favoured of the greateſt Worth and 
Nobility ; asked her firſt, //at Woman art thou ? 
She couragiouſly and undauntedly anſwered, 'The- 
agenes was my Brother, who was a Commander of Che- 
ronza, - and fighting againſt you in defence of the 
Grecian Liberty, loſt his Life, that we might nat 
ſuffer any ſuch thing ; and ſeeing I have ſuffered things 
unworthy of my Rank, I refuſe not to die ; for it's 
better ſo to do, than to experience another ſuch a Night 
[ 4s the laſt unleſs thou forbid it. All the molt ten- 
der-ſpiriced Perſons that were preſent, broke out 
into Tears, but Alexander was not for pitying the 
Woman, as being a Woman above it ; but he ad- 
mired her Fortitude and Eloquence, whereby ſhe 
had laid open her Mind {o feelingly unto him, 
He charged his Ofhcers to have a ſpecial Care, and 
look to the Guards, leſt any ſuch Abuſe be offered agam 
to any Renowned Family; and diſmiſled Timoclea 
[charging them | co have a ſpecial Regard to her, 
and all that ſhould be found to be of her Family, 


Example 25. 
Eryxona. 


Rebeſilaus was the Son of Battus, Sirnamed 
Felix, not at all like to his Father in his 
Converſation. His Father, when he lived, laida 
Fine of a Talent upon him, for making Fortif- 
cations about his Houſe. His Father dying, and 
he being of a rugged Diſpoſition (therefore bir 
named fo) making uſe alſo of Laarchw, an il 
Friend, inſtead of a King, he became a Tyrant; 


for Laarchus afteting the Goyernment for w_ 
el!, 
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ſelf, either baniſhed or ſlew the Noblemen of Cy- 
rene, and charged the Fault upon Archeſilaus ; 
and ar laſt caſting him into a waſting and grie- 
vous Diſeaſe, by giving of the Sea-hare in his 
Drink, deprived him of his Life : So that Laar- 
chus aſſumed the Government, under pretence of 
being ProtcCtor ro Archeſilaus's young Son Bat- 
tus ; bur the youth, either by reaſon of kis Lame- 
neſs, or youthful Age, was contemned : as for 
his Mother, many addrefſed to her, being a 
modeſt and courteous Woman, and had many of 
the Commons and Nobility | at her Devotion. 
Therefore Laarchus | pretending himſelf ] her 
Humble Servant, would needs marry her, and 
thereby take Barts to the Dignity of being his Son, 
and then allow him a ſhare in the Government ; 
but Eryxona (for that was the Womans Name) 
taking Counſel of her Brethren, bid Laarchus 
treat with them, as it ſhe had deſigned Marriage ; 
Laarchus, accordingly treating with Erixionas's 
Brethren, they on purpoſe, delay and prolong the 
buſineſs. Eryxona ſends one of her Maid Servants, 
acquainting him, that for the preſent her Brethren 
a;d oppoſe | the Match] but if they could but accom- 
Piſa it, ſo as to le together a:c:, her Brethren would 
ceaſe arguing the Matter any further, and would give 
their Conſent. He ſhould therefore come to her by 
Night ;, if he pleaſed, an Entrance being once made in 
4 Buſineſs, the reſt will ſucceed well enough. 'T heie 
ings were mighty pleaſing to Laarchus, and he 
Was much enflamed by the Womans obliging 
Carriage towards him, and declared, that he 
would come to whatever place ſhe ſhould com- 
Mand him, Theſe things Eryxona tanlacted wah 
the vrivity of Polyarchus her eldeft Brother. A 
time | eing now appointed for the Congreſs, Po!z- 
Gg 2 arebus 
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archus placeth himſelf in his Siſters Bed-Chamber, 
together with two young Men, that were Sword- 
men, all out of fight, to revenge the Death of 
his Father, whom Laarchus had lately murthered. 
Eryxona ſending | at the time] to acquaint him » 
He enters without his Guard, and the young 
Men falling upon him, he wounded with the 
Sword, died, the Corps immediately they threw 
over the Wall. Battus they brought forth and 
proclaimed King over his Fathers Dominions ; 
and Polyarchus reſtored to the Cyrenians their anti- 
ent Conſtitution of Government. There were 
preſent at that time' many Souldiers of Amaſis, the 
Egyptian King, which Laarchus employing, prov- 
ed faithful to him, and by reaſon of them, were 
nota little formidable to the Citizens: "Theſe ſent 
Meflengers, who accuſed Polyarchus and Eryxons 
to Amaſis, at which he was greatly incenſed, and 
determined to make War upon the Cyremwans. It 
happened that his Mother dying, and he folemniz- 
ing her Funeral ; Embaſſadors came about Amaſis 
his own Concern | to Cyrene.) Wherefore it was 
thought beſt by Polyarchus to go and Apologize 
for himſelf. Eryxoza would not deſert him, but 
was reſolved to accompany him, and run the 
ſame Hazard with him ; nor would his Mother 
Cr2t:/a leave him, though ſhe was an old Wo- 
man, for great was her Dignity, ſhe being the 
Siſter of old Batrus, firnamed Felix. As ſoon as 
they came mto Agyp:, as others with Admirarion 
approved of the Exploit : So even Amaſis him- 
ſelf did not a little applaud the Chaſtity and For- 
titude of Eryxona, honouring her with Preſents 
and Royal Artendance, with which he ſent back 
Poiyarchus and the Ladies into Cyrexe, 


Ex- 
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Example: 26. 
Zenocrita. 


Enocrita of Cumea deſerves no leſs to be ad- 
/, mired for her Exploits againſt Ariſtodemus 
the Tyrant, whom ſome have ſuppoſed to be Sir- 
named the Efteminate, being ignorant of the true 
Story. He was called by the Barbarians Eftemi- 
nate, who was | dy] ] juſt come to be adulr, 
or hardly quite ſo. Now when this Man was a 
Stripling, and altogether converfant with his E- 

uals in Age, wearing long Hair (which they 
called Coroniſte, as it ſeems, from their long Hair) 
he became famous in the War againſt the Barbari- 
ans. He was renowned alſo, not only for Re- 
ſolution, and Activity ; but was very exceedingly 
remarkable for his Diſcretion and Providence : 
infomuch that being admired by the Citizens, he 
proceeded to the higheſt Dominion among them. 
He was to bring Aid to the Romans when they 
were in War with the Hetrurians, engaging to re- 
ſtore Tarquinius Superbus to his Kingdom; in all 
which Expedition, that was very long, he ma- 
naged all Aﬀairs fo as to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Military part of the Citizens ; aiming more 
at the making himſelf Head of a Popular Facti- 
on, than a General of the Army. He according- 
ly prevails with them to joyn with him in caſting 
out the Citizens of higheſt Rank, and molt 
Potent, into Exilement z hence becoming ab- 
ſolute : and inflagitious Carriages towards Wo- 
men, and free born Youth, he exceeded even 
himſelf in Vileneſs. For Hiſtory reports of him, 
bow that he accuftamed the Boys to wear long Hair, 
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pe ſet with Golden Ornaments ; and the Girls he 
| compelled to be polled round, and to wear Touths Fer- 
"hins, and ſhort-taild Petticoats. Notwithſtanding, 
he had a peculiar AﬀeCction for Zenocrita | a Girl 
of Cuma | left behind by her exiled Father : Her 
he kept, but could not bring over to his Humor 
by any Inſinuations or Perſwaſions ; however, he 
reckoned the Maid would be brought to love him, 
by conſtant Converſation with him, and at leaſt, 
upon this account, envied, and reputed very 
happy by the Citizens. Burt theſe things did not 
at all befot the Maid ; but ſhe took it heinouſly, 
that ſhe muſt be conſtrained to dwell with him, 
not Efpouſed or Married. Nether did ſhe les 
long for the Liberty of her Native Country, than 
any that were hated by the 'I yrant, 

It happened about that time that Ariſtodemus 
was caſting up an Entrenchment about the Bor- 
ders [of Cuma] a Work neither neceſlary nor 
profitable ; only becauſe he was reſolved to tire 
out the Citizens with hard Toil and Labour ; for 
every one was required to carry cut a ftinted Nur- 
ber of Baskets of Earth | daily, in order to the 
delving this Ditch. | A certain Maid, as ſhe faw 
Ariſtodemus approaching, {till ran afide, and co- 
vered her Face with her Apron ; but when 4ri- 
ftedemus was withdrawn, the young Men would 
ſport and jeſt with her, asking her, Mherher out 
of Modeſty ſhe avoided only the fight of Ariſtodemus, 
and was not ſo affeted ' towards other Men ? She 
made zntwer (defignedly, rather than otherwile) 
That of the Cumzans (ſhe faid) Ariftodemus wa 
only a Man, This Sentence thus ſpoken, verily 
touched all their Copies ; for it provoked the ge- 
nerous minded Men among them (for very ſhame) 
to the recovering of their Liberties : m_ $ 

aid, 
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ſaid, that Zenocrita was heard to ſay, That ſhe 
had rather carry Ear:h under her Father (it he were 
ar Home) than participate in the great Luxury and 
Pomp of Ariſtodemus. Theſe things added Cou- 
rage to them that were about to make an Inſur- 
rection againſt Ariſtodemus, which Timotele had the 
chief Management of ; for Zenccriea providing 
them ſafe Admittance, they ealily ruſhing in upon 
Ariſtodemus, unarmed and unguarded, flew him. 
In this manner the City of Cuma gained its Li- 
berty, by the Vertue of two Women; one by 
ſuggeſting and envigorating the Enterpriſe ; the 
other, by bringing it to an Iflue. When Ho- 
nours and great Preſents were tendred to Jenocrita, 
ſhe refuſed all ; but requeſted one thing, Thar ſhe 
might bury the Corps of Ariſtodemus, "This they 
delivered her, and made her a Prieſteſs of Ceres ; 
reckoning, That as it was a deſerved Honour beſtowed 
on ber, ſo ſhe would be no leſs acceptable to the Goddeſs. 


Example 27. 
The Wife of Pytheus. 


T's reported, that the Wife of Pytheus, who 
lived about Zerxes his time, Was a wiſe and 
courteous Woman, Pytheus (as it ſeems! finding 
by chance ſome Golden Mines, and falling valtly 
in Love with the Riches got out of them, he was 
unſatiably and beyond meaſure exerciſed abour 
them, and brought down likewiſe all the Citzens, 
whom he compelled to dig, or carry, or refine 
the Gold, doing nothing elſe; many of them dy- 
ing | in the Work} and all being quite worn our. 
Their Wives laid down their Pertitign at his Gate, 
addreſſing themſelves to Pytheus his Wite ; ſhe bid 
; | G 4. them 
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them al depart, and be of good Cheer : but thoſe 
Goldſmiths which ſhe confided moſt in, ſhe re- 
quired to wait upon her, and confining them, 
commanded them to make up Golden Loaves, all 
forts of Funkets and Summer-fruits, all ſorts of Fiſh 
and Fleſh-meats, in which ſhe knew Pytheus was 
moſt delighted. All things being provided, Pytheus 
coming home then {for he hapned to go a long 
Journey) and asking for his Supper, his Wife fer 
a Golden Table before him, having no edible 
Food upon ir, but all Golden. Pytheus admired 
the Workmanſhip in its imitation { of Nature :] 
but having farished his Viſive Faculty, he deſired 
to eat; but his Wife (when he asked for any one 
ſort) brought it of Gold : Whereupon, being 
provoked, he cried out, I am an hungred. She 
replied, Thou haſt made none other Proviſions for us ; 
every shilful Science and Art being laid afide, no Man 
works in Husbandry, but negleting Sowing, Planting 
and Tilling the Ground, we delve and (earch for uſe- 
leſs things, killing our ſelves and our Subjes. Theſe 
things moved Pytheus, but not fo as to give over 
all his Works about the Mines; for he now com- 
manded a fifth part of the Citizens to that Work, 
the reſt he converted to Husbandry and Manu- 
fa&tures. Bur when Zerxes made an Expedition 
into Greece, Pytheus being molt ſplendid in his Em 
rertainments and Preſents, requeſted a gracious 
Favour of the King ; He baving many Sons, that 
one might be ſpared from the Camp, 'to remain with 
bim, to cheriſh his Old Age, At which, Zerxes, in 
a Rage, ſlew this Son only which he defired, and 
cut him in pieces, and commanded the Army to 
march : The reſt he took along with him, and all 
of them were {lain in the Wars. At which, 


Pytbeus fell into a deſpairing Condition, ſeeing 
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thar he fell under the like Suffering with wicked Men 
and Fools : He dreaded Death, but was weary of bx 
Life ; yea, he was willing not to live, but could not 
caſt away his Life. [He had this Projet:] There 
was a great Borough in the City, and a great Ri- 
ver running by it, which they called Pythopolirs: : 
In that Borough he prepared him a Sepulchre, and 
diverted the Stream fo as to run juſt by the fide of 
the Sepulchre, the River lightly waſhing the Se- 
pulchre. "Theſe things being finiſhed, he enters 
into the Sepulchre, committing the City and all 
the Government thereof to his Wite ; com- 
manding her not to come in to him, but to ſend 
his Supper daily laid on a Sloop, only ſo long, 
till the Sloop paſſed by the Sepulchre with the 
Supper untouched ; and then ſhe ſhould ceaſe to 
ſend, as ſuppoſing him dead. He verily pafled in 
this manner the reſt of his Life ; but his Wife 
took admirable care of the Government, and 
brought in a Reformation of all rhiogs amiſs a- 
mong the People. 


Plutarch's 


Val. 


Plutarch's "I 
Vol. I. 


Laconic Apophthegms: or Remarkable 
Sayings of the Spartans. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Tho.Creech, 
A.M. of Wadham-College iz Oxford. 
A Inſtrution, he would not admit Philophenes 
the Sophiſter? freely ſaid, ought to be their 


Scholar whoſe Son T am* And to one inquiring, How 
a Governour could be ſecure without Guards ? He res 
ply'd, If he rules his Subjefts as Fathers do their 
Sons. 


Of Agalicles. 


Gaſficles the Spartan King, when one ad- 
mired, Why, ſince he was a great lover of 


Of Agelilaus the Great. 


Geſilaus the Great, being once choſen Stew- 
ard of a Feaſt, and askt by the Butler, How 

much Wime be allowed every Gueſt? returned, If 
you have a great deal provided, as much as every 
one calls for ; if but a little, give them all an equal 
ſhare, When he ſaw a MalefaQtor reſolutely en- 


dure 
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dure his Torments, How great a Raſcal is this fel- 
low ? ( He cried out) That uſes patient bravery and 
courage in ſuch an impious and diſhoneſt caſe! To 
one commending an Orator for his skill in ampli- 
fying petty matters, he faid, I dim't think that 
Shoemaker a good workman, that makes a great Shoe 
for a little Foot. When one in diſcourſe ſaid to 
him, Sr, you have afſented to ſuch a thing already, 
and repeated it very often ; he reply'd, 7s, if *tis 
right; but if not, I ſaid ſo indeed, but never aſſented : 
And the other rejoyning, Bur, Sir, a King is ob. 
liged to perform whatever he hath granted : No more, 
(He returned) than thoſe that petition him , are 
bound to make none but good and juſt reſpe&s, and conſi- 
all circumſtances of time, and what befits a Kmy. 
When he heard any praiſe or diſcommend, he 
thought ir as neceflary to inquire into the manners 
of thoſe that ſpake, as of thoſe of whom they 
ſpake. Whiles he was a Boy, at a certain fo- 
lemnity of naked Dancing ; the Perſon that orde- 
red that Aﬀair, put him in a diſhonourable place ; 
and he, though already declared King , endured 
it; ſaying, Ple ſrew, that "tis not the places that 
grace Men, but Men the places, To a Phylician 
preſcribing him a nice and tedious courſe of Phy- 
lick, he ſaid , By Heaven, unleſs I am deſtined to 
lize, I ſhall die, though T uſe all this, Whilſt he 
{tood by the Altar of Minerva Chalieca Sacrificing 
an Ox, aLouſe bir him : Ar this he never bluſhr, 
but crackt him before the whole company ,adding 
theſe words, By all the Gods *tis pleaſant to kill a 
Plotter at the very Altar. Another time, ſeeing a 
Boy pull a Mouſe by the Tail out of lis hole, 
and the Mouſe turn.,and bite the Boys Fingers,and 
ſo eſcape; he bad his Commpanions take notice 
of it, faying, If ſo little a Creature will oppoſe inju- 
riOus 
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rious violence,vhat ſhall we think Men will do 2 Being 
eager for a War againſt the Perſians, to free the 
Aſiatick, Greeks, he conſulted the Oracle of Fupiter 
at Dodona, and that telling him, He ſhould £0 0n as 
be deſign'd;, he brought the anſwer to the Ephor:, 
upon Which they ordered him to go to Delphos, 
and put the ſame queſtion ; he went, and put it 
in this form; Apollo Are you of the ſame mind 
with your Father ? and the Oracle agreeing, he 
was choſen General, and the War begun: Now 
when T:/ephernes at firft being afraid oft Ageſilaus, 
came to Articles, and agreed that the Greek Cities 
ſhould be free, and left ro their own Laws ; but 
afterward procuring a great Army from the King, 
declared War againſt him, unleſs he preſently letr 
Aſia: Glad of this treachery of Tiſaphernes, he 
marcht as if his deſign was to make an Inroad up- 
on Caria, but when Tiſſaphernes, had brought his 
Troops thither, he turned upon Phrigea, and took 
a great many Cities,and abundance of rich Spoil; 
ſaying to his friends , To break ones promiſe is indeed 
zmpious ; but to outwit an Enemy, not only juſt and 
glorious, but profitable and ſweet. Being, inferior to 
to the Enemy in Horſehe retreated ro Epheſus, and 
ordered all the wealthy to provide each a Man and 
Horſe, and that ſhould excuſe them from perſonal ſer- 
vice in hs Wars: By which means, in the room of 
rich Cowards, he was ſoon furniſhed with ſtout 
Men, and able Horſes, and this, he ſaid, he did 
in imitation of Agamemnon, who agreed for a ſere 
viceable Mare to diſcharge a wealthy Coward. When 
he ordered the Captives to be fold naked, and 
the Chapmen came, a thouſand bade Money for 
the Cloaths, but all derided the White, by rea- 
ſon of their delicate Breeding, and tender Bodies 
pf the Men as uſeleſs, and worth gothing : by 
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ſaid to his Souldiers, Look.choſe are the things for which, 
and theſe are the things with whom ye fight. Having 
beaten Tiſſqphernes in Lidia, and killed many of 
his Men, he waſted the Territories of the King ; 
and the King ſending Money and deliring a Peace. 
Ageſilaus replyed, To grant Peace is only in the power 
of the Common- wealth : I delight to enrich my Soul- 
diers rather than my ſelf, and think, it agreeable to 
the honour of the Greeks not to receive gifts from 
their Enemies : but take Spoils : Megabytus the Son 
of Spithridazes, a very petty Boy coming to him, 
for he thought himſelf very well beloved, to offer 
a Kiſs,and an Embrace ; he turned away his head; 
but when the Boy had not appeared a long time, 
Agefilaus enquired after him, and his Friends re- 
plying, That *twas his own-fault, fince he derided the 
Kiſs of the pretty Boy, and the Youth was afraid to 
come again: Ageſilaus ſtanding tilent and muling 
a pretty while, faid Well, Ile uſe no perſwaſions ; 
for methinks I had rather conquer fuch deſires, than 
take the moſt populous City of my Enemies ; for 'tis 
better to preſerve our own, than rob others of their 
Liberty : In all things elſe he was very exact, and 
a ſtrict obſerver of the Law, bur in his friends 
concerns he thought to be roo ſcrupulous was a 
bare pretence to cloak ones unwillingneſs to uſe 
our intereſt : And agreeable to this, there is extant 
a ſmall Note of his interceding for a Friend to 
one Ideas a Carian. Nicias 3s not guilty, diſcharge 
bim ; if he is, diſcharge him for my ſake \ bus by all 
means , pray let him be diſcharged. "Tis was his 
uſual humour in his Friends concerns, yet ſome- 
times profit and convenience was preferred, for 
once diſlodging in diſorder, when he beged and 
beſeecht him with Tears to have compaſſion, he 
turned, and ſaid, *Tis very hard to be pitiful and 
wiſe 
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wiſe at once, His Diet was the fame with that of 
his attendants, he never fed to fatisfhe, nor drank 
himſelf drunk, and uſed ſleep not as a Maſter,but 
Servant to his Aﬀairs ; fo fitted ro endure heat or 
cold, that he alone was undiſturbed at the change 
of ſeaſons: He lodged among!t his Souldiers, and 
his Bed was as mean as any, having this always in 
his Mouth ; I: befits a Governour to excel private 
Men not in delicacy, and ſoftneſs , but braveiy and 
couraze ; and therefore when one askt him, Yhat 
Good Lycurguss Laws had brought to Sparta ? he 
replyed , Contempt of Pleaſure. And to one that 
wondered at his and the other Lacedemonians poor 
attire, he faid, From this courſe of life, Sir, we 
reap Liberty. And to one adviſing him to indulge 
more, and ſaying, Chance « uncertain, and you may 
never have the like opportnnity again; he repliyed , 
T accuſtom my ſelf ſo, that let whatever change hap- 
pen, I ſhall need nonz. When he was grown old 
he continued the ſame courſe, and to one acking 
him, Why in very cold weather he would not tear 
a Coat? he replyed, That the Youth may imitate, 
having the Old men and Governors for Exampie, The 
Thaſians when he marched through their Coun- 
try, preſented him- with Corn , Geeſe, Sweet- 

meats, Cheeſe-Cakes, and all forts of delicacies, 

both of Meat and Drink ; he accepted the Curn, 
but commanded them to carry back the reſt, as ufc- 

leſs and unprofitable to them, Burt they importu- 
nately prefling him to take all, he ordered them 

to be piven to the Und]ar, the Slaves, and when 

fome askt the reaſon, he replyed, they that profeſs 

bravery ought not to meddle with ſuch delicacies, and 
what:yever takes with Slaves cannot be agrezable i9 the 

Free. Another time the Thaſians after confidera- 

ble benefits received, made him a God, and _ 

cate 
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Cated Temples to his honour,and ſent an Embaſly 


to complement him on that occaſion ; when he 
had read over the honours the Embaſſadors had 
brought him, ell, ( faid he) and can your Country 
make Mens Gods ? And they athrming : Go to, he 
rejoyn'd, make your ſelves all Gods, and when that's 
done I le believe you can make me one. T he Greeks 
in Aſia decreeing him Statues, he wrote thus to 
them, Let there be no repreſentation of me, either 
Painted, Founded, or Ingravd. In Afia ſceing a 
Houſe Rooft with ſquare Beams, he askt the Ma- 
ſter, Mhpether Trees in their Country were grown 
Square; and he replying, No, but Round : What 
then, ſaid he, if they grew ſquare mould you make 
them round? Being askt how far Sparta's bounds ex- 
tended, ſhaking a Spear, he reply'd, 4s far as rb 
pull reach. And to another inquiring Y” Sparta 
was without Walls? he ſhewed the Citizens mArms, 
ſaying, Look, theſe are the Walls of Sparta. And 
to another that put the ſame queſtion, he reply'd, 
Cities ſhould not be wall d with Stones and Timber, 
but with the Courage of the Inhabitants ; and is 
Friends he adviſed, not to ſtrive to be rich in Money, 
but Bravery and Virtue. When he would have his 
Souldiers do any thing quickly, he before ther all, 
put the firſt hand to it ; he was proud that he 
wrought as much asany, and valued himfelt more 
upon ruling his own deſires than upon his being 
King. When one ſaw a lame Spartan marching to the 
wars, and endeavoured to procurea Horſe for him. 
How, ſaid he, don't you know that War needs thoſe 
that will ſtay, not thoſe that will fly: Being asked how 
he got this great reputation ? he reply*d, By contem- 
ning Death. And another time one inquiring why 
the Spartans uſed Pipes and Muſick when they fought ? 


he ſaid, That when all mave in meaſure, it may be 
known 
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known who is Brave, and who a Coward: When he 
heard one magnifying the King of Perfia's happi- 
neſs, who was but young, Yes, faid he, Priam 
himſelf was not unhappy at that age : When he had 
eonquered a great part of Afia, he delign'd to 
march againſt the King himſelf, to break his quier, 
and hinder him from corrupting the Popiilar Men, 
amongſt rhe Greeks, bur being recalled by the E- 
phori to oppoſe the deſigns which the other States, 
bought with the Kings Gold, were forming againſt 
Sparta, ſaying, A good Ruler ſhould be governed 
by the Laws: He left Aſia extream ſorry at his 
departure, and becauſe the Stamp of the Perſiar 
Money was an Archer, he ſaid, That he was driver 
our of Alla by thirty thouſand of the Kings Archers ; 
for ſo many pieces of Gold being carried to Thebes 
and Athens by Timocrates, and diſtributed amongſt 
the Popular-men, the People were excited ro War 


upon the Spartans : And this Epiſtle he fent to the 
Ephori. 


Ageſilaus ts the Ephori, Greeting. 


E have ſubdued a preat part of Afſta, driven 
out the Barbarians, and furniſhed Jonia with 
Arms: But ſince you command me back, I follow, 
nay almoſt come before this Epiſtle : for I am not Go- 
vernour for my ſelf, but for the Commonwealth : And 
then a King truly rules according to Fuſtice, when be 
3s governed by the Laws, the Ephori, or others that 
are in Authority m the Commonwealth, 


Pafling the Helleſpont, he march'd thorow Thrace, 
but made no Application to any of the Barbarians, 
only ſent to know, Mhether he march'd thorow the 
Country of an Enemy, or a Friend? All the others 
received 
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received him friendly, and guided him in his 
March ; only the Troades (of whom, as Story fays, 
even Xerxes bought his Paſſage) demanded of Age- 
' flaus a hundred Talents of Silver, and as many 
Weomen: but he ſcoffingly replied, /hy then do 
not you come preſently to receive what you demand ? 
And leading on his Army, fought them ; and ha- 


ving deſtroyed a conliderable number, march*d 


5 


thorow. To the King of Macedon he ſent the 
ſame Queſtion ; and he replying, He would conſider 
of it: Let him conſider, { faith he) and let us march. 
Upon which the King,ſurpriz'd at hisdaring Tem- 
per, and afraid of his Force, admitted him as a 
Friend. 'The The/ſalians having afſhited his Ene- 
mies, he waſted their Country, and ſent Nenocles 
and Scythes to Lariſſa,in order to a Treaty. Theſe 
being ſeized and detain'd, all others ſtomach'd it 
extreamly, and were of opinion, that Agefilaus 
ſhould ſtorm Lar:ſa: But he replying, He would 
nat give either of their Lives for all Theflaly, he 
had them delivered upon Articles. Hearing of a 
Battle fought near Corinth, and that very few of 
the Spartans, but many of the Corinthians, Atheni- 
ans, and their Allies were ſlain, he did not appear 
joyful, or pufft up with this Victory ; but tetching 
a deep Sigh, crycd out, Unhappy Greece, that hath 
deſtroyed her ſelf Men enow to have conquered all the 
Barbarians! The Pharſalians preſſing upon and 
diſtrefing his Forces with Five hundred Horſe, he 
charg'd them,and after the Rout, rais'd a Trophy ; 
And this Victory pleas'd him more then all the 
others he had won, becauſe with his fingle Cavalry 
he had beaten thoſe that vaunted themſelves as the 
beſt Horſemen in the World. Diphidas bringing 
him Commands preſently upon his March to make 
#1 Inroad iato Beoria, tho in a ſhort time, when he 
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was better provided, he deſign d the fame thing; 
he obzy'd, and ſending for "Twenty thouſand 
from the Camp at Corinth, march'd into Beorza, 
and at Corona joyning Battle with the Athenians, 
Argwves, Corwithians, and Lecrians, all together, he 
won, tho deſpcrately wounded himlelf, the greateſt 
Battle {as Xe»cphon affirms) that was fought in his 
Age: And yet when he returned, after ſo much 
Glory, and to many Victories, he made no altera- 
tion in his Courſe of Life. When he ſaw ſome of 
the Citizens think themſelves brave Fellows tor 
brec.ding Horſes for the Race, he perſwaded his Si- 
ſter Cuniſca ro get into a Charior, and put 1 for 
the Prizc at the O/ympian Games; intending by 
that way to convince the Greeks, That *twas no Ar- 
gument of Bravery, but Wealth, and profuſe Ex- 
pence. Having entertain'd and carefs'd Xenophon 
the Philoſopher, he ordered his Children to be 
brought up in Sparta, where they might learn the 
moſt excellent of Arts, viz. How to govern, and to 
be governed, And being ask'd, By what means 
the Lacedemonians floxriſh'd absve others ? Becauſe, 
fays he, they are more fludious how to rule, and how 
40 6vey, than others, When Ly/ander was dead, he 
hnding a trong Faction which Ly/ander upon his 
return from 4fia had affociated againſt him, he 
was very eagerto ſhew the People what manner of 
Citizen Lyſander was whilſt he lived ; and finding 
an Oration composd by Creon the Halicarnaſſean, 
which Ly/ander was to {peak to the People, about 
New Deligns, and to change the Government,he 
refolv'd to publiſh ir: But when an old Polititian, 
peruſing the Diſcourſe, and fearing its Effect upon 
the People, advis'd him ot to dig up Lylander, 
but rather bury the Speech with him, he follow d the 
Advice, and made no more on't. Thoſe of the 
| contrary 
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cofitrary Faction he did not openly moleſt,but by 


cunning Contrivance he got ſome of them into Of- 
fice, and rhen ſhew'd them to be Raſcals, when in 
Power : and then defending, or getting their Par- 
don, when accusd, he brought them over to his 
own Side, fo that he had no Enemy at laſt. 'T'o 
one defiring him to write to his Acquaintance in 
Alia, that he might have Fuſtice done bim ; he re- 
plied, My Acquaintance will do thee Fuſtice, tho I 
dow't write. One ſhew'd him the Wall of a Ciry 
ſtrongly builr, and well fortified, and ask*d hith, 
Whether he did not think, it a fine thing ? Tes, by 
Heaven, he return'd, for W/omen, but not for Men 
to live in. To a Megarenſian, talking great things of 
his City, he faid, Youth, thy Words want an Army. 
What he faw others admire he ſeem'd not ſomuch 
as to know; and when Callipides, a Man famous 


among the Greeks for acting 'T ragedies, and ca» - 


refs'd by all, met him, and faluted him, and then 


impudently intruding amongſt his Companions, 
ſhew'd himſelf, ſuppoſing that Agefilaus would 
rake notice of him, and begin ſome familiar Dif- 
courſe ;' and ar laſt ask'd, Doth not your Majeſty 
know me ? Have you not heard who I am? He 
look'd upon him, and faid, God ſo, art not thou 
Callipides the Acrnalirus, the Merry Andrew? tor 
that's the Name the Lacedemonians give an Actor. 
Being once deſired ro hear a Man imitate a 
Nightingale, he refus'd, faying, I have often heard 
the Brid it ſelf. Menecrates the Phyſician, for his 
good Succeſs in ſome deſperate Difeaſes, was calPd 
Fuprter ; and he priding himielf in rhe Name, and 
preſuming to write to Age/ilaus thus, | 
Menecratcs Jupiter,toKingAgchinus xazgey,Greeting. 
Reading no more, be preſently rroe back; 
King Agelilaus,co Menecrates v yaiyeiy, Sobriety. 
H h 2 When 
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When Conon and Pharnabazus with the King's 
Navy were Maſters of the Sea, and waſted the 
Coaſts of Laconia and Athens, Pharnabazus defray- 
ing the Charges, was ſurrounded with a Wall ; 
the Laced:monians made a Peace with the Perſian, 
and ſending Antalcidas, one of their Citizens, to 
Tiribazus, they agreed to deliver into the King's 
Hands all the A/iatick Greeks, for whoſe Freedom 
Ageſilaus fought: Upon which account Ageſilaus 
was not at all blemiſh'd by this diſhonourable 
Treaty: for Antalcidas was his Enemy, and 
clapp'd up a Peace on purpoſe, becauſe the War 
raiſed Apeſilaus, and got him Glory. When one 
ſaid, The Lacedemonians MydiGeor, lean to the Medi- 
an Intereſt : he replied, Rather the Medes AaxoyiCim, 
lean tothe Lacedemonian. And being ask*d, Yrich 
was the better Vertue, Courage or Fuſtice ? He laid, 
Courage would be good for nothing, if there were no 
Fuſtice , and if all Men were juſt, there would be no 
need of Courage. The Afians being wont to ſtile 
the King of Perſia, The Great: How, faid he, is he 
Greater than I am, if not more Fuſt or Temperate ? 
And he uſed to ſay, The Greeks in Aſia were meane 
ſpirited Freemen, but ſtout Slaves. And being 
ask*d, How one might get the greateſt Reputation 
amongſt Men ? He replied, By ſpeaking the beſt, 
and doing the braveft things. And he had this 
Saying commonly in his Mouth, 4 Commander 
ſhould be daring againſt his Enemy, and kind and 
good-natur d to bis own Souldiers. When one ask'd 
him, hat Boys ſhould learn? That, ſaid he, which 
they ſhall uſe when Men. When he fate Judge upon 
a Cauſe, the Accuſer ſpake floridly and well; but 
the Defendant meanly, and ever now and then 
repeated theſe Words, Agelilaus, a King ſhould af 
fiſt the Laws : What, (aid he, doſt think, if any = 
" 
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dug down thy Houſe, or took, a:vay thy Coat, a Maſon or 
a Weaver would aſſiſt thee? A Letter being brought 
him from the King of Per/ia, by a Perſian that 
came with Calias the Spartan, after the Peace 
was concluded, offering him Friendſhip aud kind 
Entertainment ; . he would not receive it, bidding 
the Meſſenger tell the King, That there was noneed 
to ſend private Letters to him ;, for if he was a Friend 
to Sparta, \and meant well to Greece, he would do 
bis beſt to be his Friend ;, but if he deſign d upon their 
Liberty, let hum know, that though he receivd a 
thouſand Letters from him, he would be his Enemy. 
He was very fond of his Children ; and 'tis re- 
ported, That once toying with them, he got aſtride 
upon a Reed, and rid about the Room ; and 
being ſeen by one of his Friends, he deſired him 
not toſpeak of it till he had Children of his own. 
When he had fought often with the Thebans, and 
was wounded in the Battle, Antaicidas, as *tis re- 
ported, ſaid to him, Indeed, Sir, you have received 
a very fair Reward for inſtruting the Thebans, whom, 
when ignorant and unwilling, you have forced to 
learn the Art of War : For Story tells us, the La- 
cedemonians at thar time, by frequent Skirmiſh- 
es, had made the Thebans better Souldiers than 
themſelves. And therefore Lycurgws, the old Law- 
giver, forbad them to fight often with the ſame 
Nation, leſt they ſhould learn their Diſcipline. 
When he underſtood that the Allies took it very 
ll, that in their frequent Expeditions, they, being 
great in number, followed the Spartans, that were 
but few; deſigning to ſhew their miſtake about 
the Number, he order'd all the Allies to {it down 
in one Body, and the Lacedemonians in another by 
themſelves : Then making Proclamation, "That all 
the Potters ſhould riſe firſt; and when they ſtood 
| Hh 3 up, 
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up, the Brafiers next, then the Carpenters, next 
the Maſons, and fo all other Trades in order ; al- 
moſt all the Allies ſtood up, and not one of the 
Spartans; for their Law forbids them all Mecha- 
nical Employments: "Then faid Ageſilaus, with a 
ſmile, See now how many Souldiers we provide more 
than you. When at the Battle at -Leuttra many of 
the Spartans fled, and upon that account were'ob- 
noxious to the Laws, the Ephori ſeerng the” City 
had but few Men, and ſtood in great need of 'Soul- 
diers at that time, would free them from the Infa- 
my, yet ſtill keep the Laws in force. Upon that 
account they pur the Power of making Laws. into 
Agefilaus his hands; and he coming into the Af: 
ſembly, ſaid, I' make no new Law, nor add to, nor 
take away, nor change any of your old, but order that 
the Laws you already have be in force | from to mor- 
roir. Epaminondas ruſhing on with a Torrent and 
Tice of Force, and the Thebans and their Allies 
being puffed up with this Viftory, tho he had 
but an incon{iderable number, be repuls'd them 
from the City, and torc'd them to retrear. In the 
Battle at Mantinea he adviſed the Spartars to neg- 
le& the others, and'fight Epaminondas only; lay- 
ing, That the Wiſe alone was the Stout Man, and 
the -Canſe of V:iftory: and therefore if we tahe him 
eff, we ſhall guickly have the reſt; for they are 
Fool's, and worth neihing. And it hapned accord- 
ingly; for Epaminondas having the better of the 
Day, and the Sparzans routed, as he turned about 
and encouraged his Souldiers to purſue, a Lacede- 
monian gave him his Deaths Wound: He falling, 
the Spartans that fled with Ageſilaus rallied, and 
rurn'd the Victory ; the Thebans appearing to have 
much the worſe, and the Spartans the-berter of the 
day. When Sparta, having a great many hired 

x” | Souldiers 
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Souldiers in Pay, wanted Money to carry on the 
War, Azeſilaus, upon the King of Ezypr's defire, 
went to ſerve him for Money : but the Meanneſs 
of his Habit brought him into contempt with the 
People of that Country ; tor they, according to 
their bad Notion of Princes, expeted that the 
King of Sparta ſhould appear like rhe Perſian, 
gaudily attired : But in a little time he ſufficiently 
convinced them, That Majcſty ani Glory were to be 


gotten by Prudence and Couraze. When he found” 


his Men diſcouraged at the Number of the Ene- 
mies (for they were 290090) and their own 
Fewneſs, jult before the Engagement, without 
any Mans privity, ne contrived how to encourage 
them ; and in rhe hollow of his. Left-hand wrote 
VICTORY, and taking the Liver: from the Prieſt, 
he put it into that Hand, and held ir a pretty 
while, pretending he was diflatished in ſome Ap- 

rance, till the Characters were imprinted on the 
Fleſh; and then ſhewed ir to the Souldters, telling 
them, The Gods gave certain Sizns of Viftory by 
theſe Charaftersg. Upon which, thinking they had 
ſure Evidence of good Succeſs, they marched reſo- 
lurely to the Battle. When the Enemies much ex- 
ceeding him in number, made an Intrenchment 
round. his Camp, and Ne#abius, whom he then 
athſted, urg*d him to hghr, I would not, faid he, 
hinder our Enemies. from makyng their number as 
ſmall as ours : And when the 'I'rench was almoſt 
drawn round, ordering his Army in the Middle- 
ſpace, and fo tghting upon equal "Terms, with 
thoſe few Souldiers he had, he routed and killed 
abundance of the Enemy, and ient home a great 
Treaſure, Dying in his Voyage from Egype, he 
commanded his Attendants not tro make any Figure 
or Repfeſentation of his Body : For,ſaid hegf 1 have 
H h 4 done 
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done any brave Aion, that will preſerve my Me- 
mory , if not, neither will a thouſand Statues, the 
Works of baſe Mechanics. 


Of Ageſipolis the Son of Cleombrotus. 


AS rpols the Son of Cleombrotus, when one 

told him, That Philip had raz'd Olynthus #n 
a few days, (aid, Well, but he is not able to build 
ſuch another in twice that time. 'To one ſaying, 
That whilſt he was King, he himſelf was an Hoſtage, 
with ſome other Youths, and not their Wives nor 
Children : Very good, he replied ; for *ris fit te our 
ſelves ſhould ſuffer for our own Faults, - When he de- 
figned to ſend for ſome Whelps from home, and 
one ſaid, Sir, none muſt be carried out of the Coun- 
ery ; he replied, Nor Men heretofore, but now they 
May. 


Of Agelipolis the Son of Paufanias. 


Geſipolis the Son of Pauſanias, when the Athe- 
mans appeal'd to the Megarenſi ans, As Arbi- 
trators of the differences between them, ſaid, *Tis 
a ſhame, Athenians, that the Lords of all Greece 
ſhould underſtand what is right and juſt, leſs than the 
People of Megara. 


Of Agis the Son of Archidamus. 


Gis the Son of Archidamus, when the Ephorz 

- * gave orders, Go take the Youth, and follow this 
Man into his own Country, and he ſhall guide thee 
zo the very C itadel, ſaid, Is it not very prudent to 
eruſt ſo many Youths, to the fidelity of him, who be- 
erays his own Country? Being askt what Art was 
| Fu chiefly 
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chiefly learned in Sparta, To know, he reply'd, how 
to Govern, and to be Governed; and uſed to ſay, The 
Spartans do not inquire how many the Enemies are, 
but where they are. At Mantinea, being adviſed nor 
to fight the Enemy, who exceeded him in number, 
he faid, *Tis neceſſary for him to fight a great many, 
that would rule a great many: To one inquiring 
how many the Spartans were, Enow, he reply'd, 
to chaſtiſe Invaders, Marching by the Walls of 
Corinth, and perceiving them ro be high and 
ſtrong, he faid, Moat Women live there? To an 
Orator that ſaid, Speech was the beſt thing ; he re- 
joyn'd, You then, when you ho!d your Tongue, are 
worth nothing, When the Argives, after they had 
been once beaten, faced him more boldly than be- 
fore, he ſeeing many of the Allies diſheartned, 
laid, Courage, Sirs, for when we Conquerors ſhake, 
what do you think is the condition of the Conquered ? 
To an Ambaflador from the Abderites, after he 
had ended his long Speech, inquiring what Anſwer 
he ſhould carry to his City, he reply*d, this, as 
long as you talkt, ſo long I quietly heard : Some 
commending the Eleans for exact Juſtice, in de- 
termining the prizes at the Olympian Games, he 
faid, What great wonder is it, that in froe years, 
they can be juſt one day? To ſome that told him, 
he was envied by the Heirs of the other Family, 
Well, ſaid he, their own misfortunes will torment 
them, and mine, and my Friends ſucceſs: When 
one adviſed him to give the flying Enemy free 
r60m to run, he ſaid, How ſhall we fight thoſe that 
ſtand to it, and reſiſt ; if we dare not ingage thoſe 
whom their Cowardiſe makes fly, When one pro- 
pos'd a way to free Greece, well contriv'd indeed, 
but hard to be brought about ; he ſaid, Friend, 
thy words want an Army, and 'a Treaſure, T'oone, 


laying, 
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faying, Philip won't let you ſet a Foot upon any 
other part of Greece, he returned, Sir, we have 
room enough in our own Country, An Ambaſlador 
from Perinthum to Lacedemon, after a long, tedious 
Speech, asking what Anſwer he ſhoul4 carry back 
to the Perinthians, he faid, What but this * Thou 
canſt ſcarce end thy talk, and T my filence. He went 
by himſelf Ambaſlador to Philzp, and Philip ſay- 
ing, What! but one! hereplied, I am an Am- 
baſſador but to one. An Old Man ovſerving that 
the ancient Laws were neglected, and that new 
evil Cuſtoms crept in, ſaid to him, that was now 
grown old himſelf, Al! things here at Sparta, are 
turned topſy turvy, he replied with a joque, IF "tis 
fo, "tis agreeable to reaſon, for when I was a Boy, I 
heard my Father ſay, that all things were then topjy 
turvy, and he heard his Father ſay the ſame, and *tis 
no wonder if ſucceeding times are worſe than the pre- 
ceding, but *tis af they happen to be better, or but 
juſt as good. Being asked, How a Max ſhould be always 
free, he replyed, if he contemns death. 


Of Agis the younger. 


Gis the Younger, when Demades faid , The 

Spartan, Swords are ſo ſhort, that our Fuplers 

can eaſily ſwallow them, replyed, Net the Spartans 

can reach their Enemies with theſe Swords, A baſe 

fellow often asking, Hho was the braveſt of the 
Spartans, he ſaid, He that is moſt unlike thee. 


Of Agis the laſt. 


Gis, the laſt Ring of Lacedemon, being taken 
and condemned by the Ephori, without hear- 


ing, a# he was lead to the Gallows, ſeeing one 
0 
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of the Officers weeping, Do mot weep for me, he 


ſaid, who being ſa unjuſtlx, ſo barbarauſly condenmed, 
am ina better condition than my Murgerers, and 


having ſpoken thus, quietly ſubmitted himſelf tg 
the Halter. 


, 


Of Acrotatus. 


* Crotatus, when his Parents commanded hin 

to joyn in {ore unjuſt ation, denied for 
ſome time, but when they grew importunate, he 
ſaid, IVhen I was under your power, I had no notion 
of Fuſtice, but now you have delivered me to my Coun- 
try, and her Laws, and to the beſt of your Power have 
taught me Loyalty and Fuſtice , I ſhall endeavour to 
follow. thoſe before you, and ſince you would have me 
do that which is beſt, and juſt ations ate beſt for a 
private Man, much more for a Governor ; I ſhall 
do tchat.you would have me, and refuſe uſe inhat you come 
mand, 


of Alcamenes the Son of Telechus. 


Lcamenes the Son of Telechus, being askt, How 
a Ruler might beſt ſecure his Government, 
replyed, By ſighting Gain. And to another, in- 
quiring why he refuſed the Preſents the Meſſenians 
made him, he ſaid, Becauſe if I had taken them, I 
and the Laws could never have agreed. When one 
ſaid, That though he had Wealth enough, he lived but 
meanly ; he replyed, Well, *tis a glory for one that 
hath abundance, to live as Reaſon, not as Appetite di- 
retts, 


of 
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Of Alexandridas the Son of Leo. 


Lexandridas the Son of Leo, fail to one that 
was much concerned at his baniſhment from 
the City, Good Sir, be not concerned that you muſt 
leave the City, but that you have left Fuſtice. To 
one that talkt too much, and imperrtinently, to 
the Ephorz, he faid, Sir, 3% iy Jyoy]; To ov]t x21. 
And one askt him, why they let their #a&7e, the 
Slaves,manure the Fields, and did not take care of 
them themſelves ; Becauſe, he replyed, we keep 
thoſe on purpoſe that we might take care for our ſelves 
only, and not for them. Another, ſaying, Deſire 
of reputation cauſes abundance of miſchief, and 
thoſe are happy, that are free from it ; Then, he 
ſubjoyn'd, :t folows that Vilains are happy, for ds 
Jou think, that he that commits Sacmiledge, or doth 
an injury, takes any care for Credit and Reputation ? 
Another asking, why in a Battle, the Spartans 
venture upon any danger ? Becauſe ſaid he, we 
are only careful of our lives, not as others afraid of 
them, Another demanding , Why the Judges 
took ſo many days to paſs Sentence in a Capital 
Cauſe ; and why he that was acquitted, was {till 
kept on his good Behaviour? He replyed , They 
conſult ſo long, becauſe after Execution there # no re- 
calling of the Sentence ; and the Criminal s ſtill on 
bz Behaviour, becauſe they mizbt corre# their Fudg- 
ment, either by the ſame Statute upon which he was 
Indifted or a better. 


Of Anaxander V4 Son of Eurycrates. 
Naxander the Son of Euryjtrates, to one asking 


him, Why they laid up no Money in the 
Exchequer ? replyed, That the Keepers of it might 
not be tempted to be Kyaver, of 
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Of Anaxilas. 


A Naxila, when one wondred for what reaſon 

the Ephori did not riſe up to the Kings,fince 
the Kings made them ; faid, *Tis for the ſame rea- 
ſon for which they are Ephori. 


Of Androclidas. 


A Nndroclidas, a Spartan, having loſt one Leg, 

liſted himſelf; and when ſome refuſed him 
becauſe he was maimed, he faid, It muſt not be 
thoſe that can run away, but thoſe that can ſtand to it, 
that muſt fight the Enemy. 


Of Antalcidas. 


Nealcidas, when he was to be initiated in the 
Samothracian Myiceries, being asked by the 
Prieft, What great Sin he had committed in all 
his Life? replyed, If I have committed any, the Gods 
know it already. To an Athenian that called the 
Lacedemonians, [lltterate 5 he laid, True ; for we 
only have learned no ill from you: Another Athenian 
faying, We have often beat you back from Ce- 
phiſius ; he ſubjoyned, But we never repulſed you 
from Eurotas, To another demanding how one 
might pleaſe Men moſt 2 He replyed, By ſpeaking 
what delights, and doing what profits them, A So- 
philter being about to read to him an Encomium 
of Hercules, he ſaid, H/hy, who diſcommends him ? 
To Ageſilaus, when he was wounded in + Battle 
by the Thebans, he faid, $7, you have a fie Reward 
for forcing them to learn the Art of War: For by 


the many Skirmiſhes Ageſi/aus had with them, they 
| learned 
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learned Diſcipline, and became good Souldiers. He 
ſaid, The Youth are the Walls of Sparta ; and the 
Points of their Spears, it's Bounds, 'T'o one nquir- 
ing, why the Lacedemonians fight with fich ſhort 
Swords ? he replyed, Ye come up cloſe to our Ene- 
mes. 4 


Of Antiochus. 


A Nriocbur, one of the Ephori, when he heard 

Philip had beſtowed ſome Lands on the Me 
fenians, ſaid, Well, but hath Philip alſo given them: 
Courage to take his Gift ? 


Of Arigeus. 


Rigens, when ſome praifed not their own, but 

other Mens W ves, faid, Faith, about vertu- 

tuous Women there ſhould be no common Talk; and 

what Beauty they have, none but their ozyn Husbands 

ſhould ſeem to underſtand. As he was walkmg 

through Selinus, a City of Sicily, feeing this Epi- 
taph upon a 'Tomb, 


Thoſe that extinguiſh'd the Tyrannic Flame, 
Surpriz'd by War, and haſly Fate, 

Though they are ſtilt alive im lafting Fame, 
Lie buried near Selinus Gate. 


ſaid, Tou died deſervedly, for quenching it when al- 
ready in a Flame ; for you ſhould have hindred it from 
coming to a Blaze. 
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Of Ariſto. 


A &fto,when one commendedCleomenes his Saying, 

who being asked, What a good King ſhould 
do ? replied, Good turns to his Friends, and Evil to 
his Enemies : ſaid , How much better is it Sir, to do 
good to our Friends, and make our Enemies our 
Friends > This though upon all hands it is agreed 
Scrates {poke firſt, yet he hath the Credit of ir 
roo, To one asking, How may the Spartans 
were in number ? he replied, Enow to chaſe our 
Enemies. An Athenian making a Funeral Oration 
in praiſe of thoſe that fell by the Hands of the 
Lacedemonians ;, he faid , What brave fellows then 
were ours, that conquered theſe ? 


Of Archidamas. 


A Kebidamas, to one commending Charilus for 

being kindto all alike ; ſaid, Hew can he de- 
ſerve Commendation, that is gentle to the Wicked and 
Unjuſt? When one was angry with Hecates the 
Sophiſter, becauſe when admitted to rhe Publick 
Entertainment, he faid nothing ; he ſaid, Sir, you 
ſeem not to underſtand, that he that knows how, knows 
alſo when to ſpeak, 


Of Archidamus the Son of Zeuxidamus. 


JH, the Son of Jeuxidamus, when one 
asked him, Mho are Governors at Sparta ? 
replied, The Laws, and the Magiſtrates according to 
thoſe Laws. To one that praiſed a Fidler, and 
admired his Skill, he faid, How muſt you prize brave 
Men, that can give a Fidler ſuch a Nm 

wnen 
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when one recommending a Muſician, to him, faid, 
Thx Man plays well upon the Harp ; he returned , 
And this Man makes Broth well: As if *twere no 
more to raiſe Pleaſure, and tickle with a Sound 
than to make Broth. To one that promiſed 
him very ſwect Wine, he faid, To what purpoſe? 
for we ſhall ſpend the more, and make our Strength 
uſeleſs. When he beſieged Corinth, ſeeing ſome 
Hares ſtarted under the very Walls, he faid to 
his Souldiers, Our Enemies may be eaſily ſurprized, 
Two chuling him Arbitrator, he bruught them 
both into the Temple of Minerva Chalcieca, and 
made them ſwear ro ſtand to his Determination ; 
and when they had both ſworn, he ſaid, I deter- 
mine that you ſhall not go out of this Temple tall you 
have ended all the Differences between you. Dionyſius 
the Sicilian Tyrant ſending his Daughters ſome 
very rich Apparel, he refuſed it, ſaying, When 
this is on, I'm afraid they ll look ugly and deformed. 
When he ſaw his Scn raſhly engaging the Arhe- 
nians, he ſaid, Pray get more Strenzth, or a leſs 


Spire. 
Of Archidamus Sox of Agetilaus, 


Rehidamus the Son of Apeſilarns, when Philip, 
after the Battle at Cheronea, ſent. him a 
havghty Letter,returned this Anſwer : 1 you mea- 
ſure your Shadow, you will find it no greater than be- 
fore the Viftory. And being asked, how much 
Land the Spartans poſlefs? he ſaid , As much 
their Spears reach. Periander, a Phyſitian, being 
well skifl'd in his Profeſſion, and of good Credit, 
but writing very bad Poems, he faid to him, /, 
Periander, in ſtead of a good Phyſitian, are you eager 
to be called a bad Poet? In the War with _ 
wW 
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when ſome adviſed him to fight at ſome diſtance 
from his own Country ; he replied, Let us nor mind 
that, but whether we ſhall fight bravely, and beat 
our Enemies. To ſome conmending him for rout- 
ing the Arcadians, he faid, 1: had been better if we 
bad been too hard for them in Policy, than ſtrength. 
When he invaded Arcadia,underſtanding that the 
Eleans were ready to oppoſe him, he wrote thus: 
Archidamus zo the Eleans : *Tis good to be quiet. 
The Allies in the Peloponneſian War conſulting 
what Treaſure would be ſufficient to carry on the 
War,and deſiring him to ſer the Tax, he ſaid, 
War cannot be at a certain Allowance. As ſoon as 
ever he ſaw a Dart ſhot out of an Engine brought 
from Sicily, he cried out, Good God! True Valour 
is gone for ever. When the Greeks refuſed to obey 
him, or ſtand to thoſe Conditicns which he had 
made with Antigonus and Craterus the Macedonians, 
but would be tree, alledging, that the Spartans 
would prove more rigorous Lords, than the Ma- 
cedonians ; he ſaid, 4 Sheep always uſes the ſame 
voice ; but a Man, various, and many, till he hath 
perfeFed his deſigns. 


Of Aſticratides. 


Sticratides, When one after A4gis the King 
was beaten by Antigonus at Megalapolis, ſaid 

to him, what will you Sparzans do? wall you lerve 
the Macedonians ? He repiz.d, Why ſo? Can An- 
tigonus binder us from dying in the defence of Sparta. 


Of Bias. 
las being ſurpriz'd by an Ambuſh that Iphicra- 


te; the Athen;an General had laid ; and his 
F* nd Souldiers 
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Souldiers demanding what muſt be done ? he re- 
plied, Tou muſt provide for your own ſafety, and [ 
muſt fight manfully and die. 


Of Brafidas 


Biyi#s catching a Mouſe amongſt ſome dry 
igs, the Mouſe Bit him ; upon which he 
let her go, and faid to his Companions, There #4 
nothing ſo little, but may preſerve it ſelf, if it dares 
reſiſt the Invaders : Ina Battle, being ſhot through 
the Shield into the Body, he drew the Dart out, 
and with it killed his Enemy : And one asking, 
how his wound came ; he replied, By the treachery 
of my Shield, As he was leading forth his Army, 
he wrote to the Ephoris, What « for the honour of 
the State in this War, T will perform, or die. Being 
killed as he fought to free the Greeks in Thrace,the 
Ambafladours that were ſent to Sparta to condole 
his loſs, made a Viſit to his Mother Archileones ; 
and the firſt queſtion ſhe askt, was, Y/nether Bra- 
lidas died bravely? and the Thracians extolling 
him, and ſaying, There was no ſuch Man in the 
world ; Tou miſtake Sirs, faid ſhe, 'z true, Bralidas 
was a brave Man, but Sparta can ſhew a thouſand 
better, 


Of Damonides. 
dmonides, When the Maſter of the Solemn- 
ty ſet him inthe loweſt place, ſaid, Wl!, 


Sir, you have found a way to make that place which 
was infamous before, noble and honourable. 


Of 


Of 
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Of Damis, 


Amis to ſome Letters that were ſent tohim, 

intimating, That he ſhould vote Alexander 

a God; returned this Anſwer, 7: are content that 
Alexander, sf he will, be called a God. 


Of Damindas, 


JI-41inds » When Philip invaded Peloponeſus, 

and one faid, The Spartans will ſuffer great 
miſchiefs, unleſs they accept his Propoſals, ſaid, 
Thou Woman-Man, mhat miſery can we ſuffer that ge- 
ſpiſe Death 2? 


Of Dercyllidas. 


Ercyllidas being ſent Ambaſſadour to Pyrrhus, 

who was then with his Army on the borders 

of Sparta, and required them, either to receive 

their King Cleoymus, or he would make them 

know they were no better than other Men; re- 

plied, If he #4 a God, we don't fear him ; for te have 
tommitted no fault ;, if a Man, we are as good as be. 


Of Demararus. 


Emaratus, when Orontes talkt very roughly to 
him, and one faid, Demaratus, Orontes uſes 

you very roughly ; replied, I have no reaſon to be 
angry, for thoje that ſpeak, to pleaſe, not thoſe that 
talk out of tmalice,do the miſchif. To one enquiring, 
why they diſgrace thoſe that loſe their Shields in 


a Battle ; and not thoſe that loſe their Head-pieces, 


or Breaſt-plates ; he anſwered, Becauſe thoſe ſerve 
Ii z for 
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for their private ſafety only, but their Shield for the 
common defence, and ſtrength of all the whole Army. 
Hearing one play upon the Harp, he faid, The 
Man ſeems to play the foo! well: In a certain Aﬀlem- 
bly, when he was askt, Whether he held his 
Tongue becauſe he was a Fool, or for want of 
words ; he replied, 4 Fool cannot hold his Tongue : 
When one askt him, why being King he fled 
Sparta? he anſwered, Becauſe the Laws rule: A 
Perſian having by many Preſents enticed the Boy 
that he loved from him, and ſaying, Spartan, I 
have caught your Love ; No faith, he anſwered, 
but you bave bought him: One having revolted from 
the King of Perſia, and by Demaratus's perſwaſion 
returning again to his obedience, and the King de- 
{igning his Death, Demaratus ſaid, *Tis diſhonourable, 
O King, whilſt he was an Enemy, not tobe able to 
puniſh him for bis revolt, and to hall him now he % a 
Friend. Tothe Kings Jeſter that often jeer'd him 
about his Exile, he ſaid, Sir, I will noe fight you, 
for T have loſt my proper Peſt. 


Of Emerepes. 
merepes, one of the Ephori, cut two of the nine 
ſtrings of Phynis the Muliciars Harp, faying 
Do not abuſe Mufich. 
Of Epenztus. 


Pinetus ſaid, That Lyars were the Cauſes of al! 
Iillanzes, and injuſtice in the VWorld., 


of 
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Of Euboides. 


F_, Uboides hearing ſome commend another Mans 
td WW ife, diſliked It, and ſaid, None beſide the 


Family ſhould take notice of the perfettions of a WWh- 
may 


Of Eudamidas the Sm of Archidamus, 


.F Udamidas the Son of Archidamus, and Brother 
\ - of Apis, ſeeing Xenocrates now grown old, 
Philoſophizing in the Academy with ſome of his 
acquaintance, askt, Mhat O'd Man that was ? and it 
being anſwered, he is a Wſe Man, and one of thoſe 
that ſeck, after Virtue; he replied, Men will he 
uſe "FJ he ts ſeeking of it now ? Another time, 
when he heard a Philoſopher diſcourſing, That 
none but a learned Man could be a good General ; 
he ſaid, indeed the diſcourſe is admirable, but he that 
makes it of no credit in this matter, for he hath never 
heard a Trumpet found. Juſt as Nenocrates nad fhniſh- 
ed his Diſcourſe, Eudamidas came into his School ; 
and when one of his companions faid, As ſoo as we 
came, he ended , So he ought, he replied, if he had 
ſpoken all that was needfu! on the Subjet : And the 
other ſaying, Shall we have Repetition ? he rc- 
plied, If we wiſited one that had Supped already, 
ſhould we deſire him to ſit denn a3:4in2? When cne 
askt him, My when all the Citizens Voted a War 
with the Macedonians,be apteared jor Peace ; he an- 
{wered, Becauſe I have no mind to convince them 
of thetr miſtake : Another,to encourage them to this 
War, mentioning their various Victories over the 
Perſians, he ſaid, Sr, you ſeem to believe, that "tis al 
gone to beat a thouſand Sheep, and fiait fifty Wolves. 
$3 4 A 
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A Muſician playing very well, ſome askt him, 
What manner of Man he tas in his opinion ? and he 
anſwered, A great ſeducer in a ſmall matter, 
Hearing one commending Athens, he ſaid, Who 
hath reaſon to praiſe that City which no good Man 
ever loved? An Argive ſaying, That the Spartans 
being taken from their owns Cuſtoms grow worſe 
by Travail; he replied, But you, when you come into 
Sparta do not return worſe, but much better, When 
Alexander ordered by - Public Proclamation in 
the Ohmpic Games, That all Exiles whatever, ex- 


_ cept the Thebaxs, had free liberty to return to their 


own Country ; Eudamidas faid, This is a woful Pro- 
clamation to you Thebans, but yet honourable ; for of 
all the Grecians Alexander fears only you. Being askt, 
why beforea Battle they Sacrificed to the Muſes ? 


he replied, That our brave Ations may be worthily 
recorded. 


Of Eucratides ehe Son of Anaxandridas. 


Ucratids the Son of Anaxandridas, when one 
askt him, why the Ephori fat every day to 


determine Cauſes about Contracts ? replied, That 


te might learn to keep our word even with our Ene» 
Mes. 


Of Leuxidamus. 


Euxidamus, When one askt him, why they 
did not fet down all their Laws concerning 
Bravery, and Courage in writing, and let the 
Young Men read them ; he anſwered, Becauſe they 
ſhould be accuſtomed to mind valiant Aftions, rather 
than Books and Writings. An tolian ſaying, That 
War was better than Peace for thoſe that wu 
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be brave Men; No faith, faid he, but Death than 
Life. 


Of Herondas, 


Erondas, when one at Athens was condemned 

for Idleneſs, being informed of it, deſired 

one to ſhew him the Man that was puniſhed for 
being free. 


Of Thearides. 


Hearides whetting his Sword, being askt, is 
it ſharp Thearides? replied, Tos, Sharper than 
a Slander. 


Of 'Themiſteas. 


Hemiſteas the Prophet, foretold the King Lec- 
nids his own and all his Souldiers deſtructi- 
on at Thermopy/e, and being commanded by Leo- 
nidas to return t2 Sparta, under pretence of in- 
forming the State how Aﬀairs ſtood, bur indeed, 
that he might not periſh with the reſt, he refuſed, 
laying, I was ſent as a Souldjer, not as a Courrier to 
carry Netvs. 


Of Theopompus. 


Heopompus, when one askt him, how a Monarch 
may be fafe? reply'd, If be will give his 
Friends juſt freedom to adviſe, and to the beſt of 
bis power be ready to puniſh the unjuſt, To a 
Stranger a Friend of his that faid, In my own 
Country I am called p1AoXa,uwv, a lover of the Spar- 
tans ; hereplicd, I: m_— more honourable for you 
1.4 #0 
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to be called PIAOmALTIS, a lover of your orn Citizens, 
than qtXondxwv. a lover of the Spartans. An Am- 
baſflador from Els, favinz, That City ſent him, 
becauſe he was the only Man amongſt them that ad- 
mired and followed the Spartan way of living ;, 
Theopompus askr, And pray, Sr, which way is beſt, 
your: or the other Citizens? And the Ambaſſador 
replying, Mine, he {ubjoyned, How then can that 
City ſtand, in which amompſt ſo many Inhabitants 
there is but one good Man 2 When one ſaid, Sparta 
was preſerved becauſe the Kings knew how to govern ; 
No, he replied, but becauſe the Citizens know how to 
be governed : The Pillians voting him greater Ho- 
nours, he wrote to them thus, Moderate honours 
time augments, but defaces the immoderate. 


Of Therycion. 


"THerycion in his return from Delphos, ſeeing Phi- 

lips Army poſleſt of the Streights at the 
Ithmus, ſaid, Peloponeſus hath very bad Porters mm 
you Corinthians. 


Of TheQamenes. 


HeQamenes, when the Ephori condemned hin 

to die, went away ſmiling, and one of the 

company askt him, Mhether he diſpiſed the Fudicial 

proceedings of Sparta ? No, {aid he, but I am glad 

that I am ordered to pay that fine which I can do out 

of my own Stock, without being beholding to any Man, 
or taking up Money upon Intereſt. | 


of 
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Of Hippodamus. 
8 when 42% was joyned in Com- 


mand with Archidamus, being ſent with 
Ags to Sparta, to look after affairs there ; ſaid, By 
this means, Sir, I ſhall loſe the opportunity of a 
brave Neath in defence of Sparta: He was above 
fourſcore years of age, yet he put on his Armor, 
fought on the Right Hand of the King, and died 
bravely, 


Of Hippocratidas. 


HT when the Governour of Caria 
ſent him word, That he had a Spartan in his 
Hands, who concealed a conſpiracy that he was privy 
eo, and askt, how he ſhould deal with him ; rerurned 
this anſwer, If you have done him any great kind- 
neſs, kill him ; if not, Baniſh him as a baſe fellow, 
and too mean Spirited to be good: A Youth whom 
his Lover followed, meeting him, and bluſhing art 
the encounter, he ſaid, Tou ſhould keep ſuch com- 
pany, that whoever ſees you, you ſhould have no rea« 
ſon to change Colour. 


Of Callicratidas. 


Allicratidas the Admiral, when ſome of Ly- 

At ſander's Friends delir'd him to permit them to 
kill one of the Enemies, and offered Fifry Talents 
for the Favour ; tho he wanted Money extreamly 
to buy Provifion for his Souldiers, refus'd : and 
when Cleander urg'd him, and faid, Sir, ] would 
take the Money, If I were you; he replied, So would 
I, were I Cleander, When he came to Sardis fo 
rne 
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the Funior Cyrus, who was then an Ally of the 
Lacedemonzans, about a Sum of Mony to Equip 
his Navy, on thefirſt day he ordered his Officers 
to tell Cyrus, That he deſired Audience : But being 
told, That he was drinking ; Wl, faid he, I ſhal 
ay till he hath done, But underſtanding thar he 
could not be admitted that day, he preſently left 
the Court, and thereupon was thought a rude and 
uncivil Fellow. On the next day, when he re- 
ceived the fame Anſwer, and could not be admit- 
ted, he faid, Imuſt not be ſo eager for Mony, as 
to do any thing unbecoming Sparta: and preſently 
ſer Sail for Epheſus, curſing thoſe who had firſt en- 
dured the Inſolence of the Barbarians, and taught 
them to rely upon their Wealth, and abuſe o- 
thers; and ſwore to his Companions, That as ſoon 
as ever he came to Sparta, he would do all that lay 
in his power to reconcile the Greek States, that they 
might be more dreadful to the Barbarians, and not 
forced to ſeek, Aſſiſtance from them to ruine one ano- 
ther. Being ask'd, What manner of Men the 1o- 
nians were ? Bad Freemen, ſaid he, but good Slaves. 
When Cyrus fent his Souldiers their Pay, and ſome 
particular Preſents to himſelf, he received the Pay, 
but ſent back the Preſents, ſaying, There was no 
need of any Private Friendſhip between thoſe two ; 
for the Common League of the Lacedemonians n- 
cluded him. Deſigning to engage near Arginouſa, 
when Hermon the Pilot faid. *Tis adviſeable to tack 
about, for the Athenians exceed us in number : What 
then, ſaid he, "tis baſe and diſhonourable to Sparta to 
fly; but to ſtand to it, and die or conquer, brave and 
noble. As he was Sacrificing before the Battle, 
when he heard the Prieſt preſaging, That the Army 
ſhould conquer, but the Captain fall; undauntedly 
he faid, Sparta dth mt depend on one Mon : 19 
| Country 
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Country will receive no great Loſs by my Death, but a 
conſiderable one by my yielding to the Enemy. And 
ordering Cleander to ſucceed as Admiral, he readily 
erigag d, and died in the Battle. 


Of Cleombrotus the Son of Pauſanias, 
Leombrotus the Son of Pauſanias, when a 
Stranger, a Gueſt of his, contended with his 
Father, which was the beſt Man ? faid, Sir, my 
Father muſt be better than you, till you pet a Son as 
well as he. 


Of Cleomenes the Son of Anaxandrides. 


(Leomenes the Son of Anaxandrides was wont 
to ſay, That Homer was the Poet of the La- 
cedemonians, Heliod of the *Eawrart, the Slaves : 
For one taught the Art of Har, and Husbandry the 
other. Having made a Truce for ſeven days with 
the Argives, he watch'd his Opportunity the third 
Night, and perceiving them ſecure and negligent 
by reaſon of the 'Truce, fell upon them whilſt 
they were afleep, and kill'd ſome, and took others 
Priſoners. Upon this, being upbraided for breach 
of Articles, he ſaid, His Oath did not extend to 
Night as well as Day and to hurt a Mans Enemies 
any way, both before God and Man, was much better 
than to be juſt. It hapned that he milt taking Ar- 
gos, in hopes of which he broke his Oath: for the 
Women taking the old Arms out of the Temples, 
defended the City : and afterwards running ſtark 
mad, he ripp'd himſelf up from the very Ancles to 
the Viral Parts, and thus grinning and laughing 
died. "The Prieſt adviſing him not to march to 
Argos for he ſhould be forc'd toa diſhonourable Re- 
treat 5 
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treat; when he came near the City, and ſaw the 
Gates ſhut, and the Women upon the Walls, he 
ſaid, What, Sir Prieſt, will this be a diſhonourable 
Retreat, when the Men being all loft, the Women 
have ſhut the Gates? When ſome of the Arpives 
railed at him as an impiovus and forſworn Wretch ; 
he ſaid, Well, "tis in your power to rail at me, and 
in mine to miſchief you. The Samian Ambaſſadors 
urging him to make War on the Tyrant Pohcra- 
zes, and making long Harangues on that account, 
he faid, The beginning of your Speech T don't remem- 
ber, and therefore I can't underſtand the middle, and 
the laſt I don't like. A Pyrate ſpoiling the Coun- 
try, and when he was taken, faying, I had no Pro- 
viſion for my Souldiers, and therefore went to thoſe 
who had ſtore, to force if from them, unleſs willing- 
ly beſtow'd ; Cleomenes ſaid, True, Villany goes the 
ſhorteſt way to work, A baſe Fellow railing at 
him, he ſaid, el, I think thou raileſt at every bo- 
dy, that being employ d to defend our ſelves, we may 
have no time te ſpeak, of thy Baſeneſs. One of the 
Citizens ſaying, That a good King ſhould be always 
wild and gracious : True, fa1d he, as long as he doth 
not make himſelf contemptible. Being tormented 
with a long Diſeaſe, he conſulted the Prieſts and 
Expiators, to whom he formerly gave no credit ; 
and when a Friend of his wondered at the Action, 
Why deſt wonder ? ſaid he, for, I am not the ſame, 
Man I was then ; and fince I amnot the ſame, I ao 
not approve the ſame things. A Sophiſter diſcourl- 
ing of Courage, he laugh'd exceedingly ; and 
the Sophiſter ſaying, Why do you laugh, Cleo 
mcnes, when you hear one treat of Courage, eſpecially 
{ice you are are a King ? Becauſe, Sir, faid he, if 4 
Swallow ſhould diſcourſe of it, T ſhould laugh ; but 
if an Eagle, hearken attentively, When one rail'd 

at 
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at him, and ſaid, Thou art luxurious, Cleomenes : 
Well, he replied, that's better than to be unjuſt ; 
but thou art covetous, and Maſter of abundance of 
Superfluities, A Friend willing to recommend a 
Muſician to him, beſides other large Commendarti- 
ons, ſaid, He was the beſt Muſician in all Greece. 
Cleomenes pointing to one that ftood by, ſaid, Faith, 
Sir, that Fellow is my beſt Cook. Meander the Sa- 
mian Tyrant, upon the Invaſion of the Perſian, 
flying to Sparta, diſcovering what Treaſure he 
had brought, and offering Cleomenes as much as he 
would have, Cleomenes refus'd, and beſide rook 
care that he ſhould not give any of the Citizens a 

Farthing; but going to the Ephors, told them, 

That it would be good for Sparta to ſend that Sa- 

mian Gueſt of his out of Peloponneſus, leſt he ſhould 

perſwade any of the Lacedemonians to be a Knave. 

And they taking his Advice, ordered Meander to 

be gone that very day. One asking, My, ſince 

they had beaten the Argives ſo often, they did not to- 

tally deſtroy them? That we may, he replied, have 

ſome to exerciſe our Youth. One demanding, /.y 

the Spartans did not dedicate the Spoils of their Ene- 
mies to the Gods? Becauſe, ſaid he, they are taken 

from Cowards ;, and ſuch things as are betrayd to us 

by the Cowardice of the Poſſeſſors, are neither fit for 

our Youth to ſee, nor to be dedicated to the Gods, 


Of Cleomenes the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Leomenes the Son of Cleombrotus, to one that 

preſented him ſome Game-Cocks, and faid, 

Sir ; theſe will die before they run ; return'd, Pray 

let me have ſome of that Breed which will kill theſe ; 
for certainly they are the better of the tro. 


of 
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Of Laborus: 


Abotus, to one that made a long Diſcourſe, 
faid, hy ſuch great Preambles to ſo ſmall 1 
Matter A Speech ſhould be no bigger than the 


SubjeF. 
Of Leotychidas. 


Eotychidas the Firſt, when one ſaid, He war 
very inconſtant, replied, My Inconftaucy pro- 
ceeds from the variety of Times, and not. as yours, 
from innate Baſeneſs. And to another asking him, 
Phat was the beſt, way to ſecure his preſent Happi- 
neſs ? anſwered, Not to truſt all ro Fortune. And 
to another inquiring, What free-born Boys ſhould 
principally learn? That, faid he, which will profit 
them when they are grown Men, And to another, 
asking, Wiy the Spartans drink, little? he replied, 
That we might conſult concernmg others, and not & 
"bers concerning Us. 


Of Leotychidas the Sor of Ariſto. 


F Eotychidas the San of Ariſto, when one told 

him, that Demaratus's Sons ſpakg ill of him; 
Faith, no wonder, he replicd ; for not one of them 
can ſpeak, well. A Serpent twiſting about the Key 
of his inmoſt Door, and the Prieſts declaring ita 
Prodigy ; I cannot think it ſo, (aid he: but it had 
been one, if the Key had twifted round the Serpent. 
To one Philip, a Prieſt of Orpheus Myſteries, n 
extream Poverty, faying, That thoſe whom he mi 
tiated were very happy after Death ; he ſaid, Wy 
then, you Sor, don't you die quickly, and bewail thy 
Poverty and Miſery no more ? of 
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Of Leo the Son of Eucratidas. 


1-9 the Son of Eucratids being askt, In what 
City a Man might live with the greateſt ſafety ;, 
replied, In that where the Inhabitants have neither too 
much, nor too little, where Fuſtice is ſtrong, and In- 
juſtice weak : Seeing the Racers in the Olympian 
Games very ſolicitous at ſtarting to get ſome ad- 
vantage of one another, he ſaid, How much more 
; careful are theſe Racers to be counted ſwift, than juſt ! 
To one diſcourſing of ſome profitable matters out 
of due ſeaſon, he ſaid, Sir, your Diſcourſe is very 
good, but ill tim'd. 


| Of Leonidas the Son of Anaxandridas. 


| Eonidas the Son of Anaxandridas, and Brother 
to Cleomenes,when one ſaid to him,Bating,that 
you are King, you are no better than us ; replied, 
But unleſs T had been better than you, T had not been 
King. His Wife Gorgo underſtanding that he 
deſigned for Thermopyle to fight the Perſian, askt 
bim, What commands he left with her, and he 
replied, Marry a Brave Man, and bear him Brave 
Children: The Ephori ſaying, You lead bur few 
to Thermophile ; They are many, ſaid he, conſidering 
en what deſign we go : And when they again askt 
him, whether he had any other enterprize in his 
Thoughts ; he replied, I pretend to go to hinder 
the Barbarians paſſage, but reall to die fighting for the 
Greeks, When he was at Thermopile, he ſaid to 
his Souldzers, They report the Enemy is at Hand, and 
we loſe time, for we muſt either beat the Barbarian, 
y or dye our ſelves: And to another faying, The 
, flights of the Perſian Arrows will darken the very 
" oun, 
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Sun,he ſaid, Therefore *twill be pleaſant for us to fight 
in the ſhade ; And another faying, They are near 
us; he replied, Then we are near them : And ano- 
ther ſaying, What, Leonidas, do you come to 
Hoht (> great a number with ſo few ? he returned, 
IF you eſtcem by number, all Grece «x not able to match 
a ſmall part of that Army, if by Courage this number 
zs ſufficient : And to another diſcourling after the 
fame manner, he ſaid, I have enough to be killed, 
When Xerxes wrote ro him thus, Sir you may 
forbear to fight againſt a God, but follow my In- 
tereſt, and be Lord of all Greece; he anſwered, 
If you underſtood whetein conſiſted the happineſs of Life, 
you would not covet other Mens, but know that IT had 
rather dye for the liberty of Gieece, than be a Mo- 
narch ore my own Country Men: And Nerxes writ- 
ing to him again thus, Send me thy Arms, he 
returned, Come and take them : V Vhen he reſolved 
to fall upon the Enemies, and the chicf directors 
of the V Var told him, he mult ſtay till the forces 
of the Allies had joyned him, he {aid, Do you think 
all thoſe that intend to fight are not here already ? or, 
don't you underſtand that thoſe only fight, who fear or 
reverence their Kings? and ordered his Souldiers ſo 
to Dine, as to Sup in onother World : And being 
askr, Why the Braveſt Men prefer an hcnourable 
Death before an Infamous Lite ; Becayſe ſaid he, 
they believe one is the gift of Nature, the other the 
improvement” of themſelves : Being delirous to ſave 
the Striplings that were with him, and knowing 
very well, that if he dealt openly with them, 
none would accept his kindneſs, he gave each of 
them privately a oxv]aan, a Ticker to carry to 
the Ephori, and deſirous likewiſe to fave three of 
thoſe that were grown Men, they haviag ſome 


notice of his deſizzn, refuſed the Ticket, and one 
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of: them ſaid, I came, Sir, to be a Souldier, not a 


Courrier : And the Second, T ſhall be a better Man 
if here, than if away : And the Third, I will noe 
fight after theſe, but Ple engage firſt. 


Of Locha ous. 


Ochagus -the Father of Polyainides, and $ yron, 
when one told him,One of his Sons was dead, 
ſaid, I knew long ago that he muſt die. 


Of Lycurgus the Lawgiver. 


Teurgus the Lawgiver , deſigning to reclain 
his Citizens from their former Luxury, bring 
them to a more ſober courſe of Lite, and (for 
they were then looſe and delicate) make them 
brave Men ; bred up two Whelps of the ſame 
Litter 5 one he kept at home,. bred him tenderly, 
and fed him well, but the other he taught to Hunt, 
and us'd him to the Chace : both theſe Dogs he 
brought out into the public Afembly, and ſerring 
down ſome ſcraps of mear, and letting go a Hare 
at the ſame time each of the Dogs ran greedily to 
what they had been accuſtom'd, and the Hunter 
catching the Hare, Lycurgus ſaid, See Countrymen, 
bow theſe two, though of the ſame Litter by my breed- 
ing them, are become very different, and that Cuſtom 
and Exereiſe conduces more to make things brave and 
Excellent than Nature: Some fay that he did not 
bring out two Whelps of the ſame Kind, but 
one a Houſe Dog, and the other a Hunter, the for- 
mer of which, though the baſer kind, he had ac- 
cuſtom'd to the Woods, and the other, though 
more noble, kept lazily. at home, and when,in _ 
- Is, 
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lic each of them purſuing his uſual delight, he 


had given a clear evidence that educationis of con - 
ſiderable force in raiſing bad or good inclinations, 
he ſaid, Therefore, Countrymen, our honourable extrafti- 
on, that Idol of the Crowd, though from Hercules 
himſelf, profits us little, unleſs we learn, and exerciſe 
all our life in ſuch famous exploits, as made him ac- 
counted the moſt noble, and the moſt glorious in the 
Perld : When he had made a diviſion of the Land, 
and given each Man an equal Portion, 'tis re- 
ported, that ſome while after in his return from a 
journey, as he paſt through the Country in Har- 
veſt time, and faw the Cocks of Wheat all equal, 
and lying promilcuouſly, he was extreamly pleag'd; 
and with a ſmile faid to his Companions, 4/! Sparta 
looks like the poſſeſſion of many loving Brothers who 
have lately divided »beir Eſtate. Having diſcharg'd 
every Man from his debts, he endeavour like- 
wiſe to divide all moveables equally amongſt all, 
that he might have no inequality in his Common- 
wealth. But fſecing that the rich Men would 
hardly endure this open and apparent Spoil, he 
Cry'd down all Gold and Silyer Coin, and or- 
dered nothing but Iron to be Currant: and rated 
every Mans Eſtate, and defin'd how much it was 
worth upon exchange for that Mony ; By this 
means all injuſtice was baniſhed Sparta, for none 
would Steal, none take Bribes, none Cheat, or 
rob any Man of that which he could not conceal, 
which Store none would Envy, which could not 
be-us'd without diſcovery, or carried into other 
Countries with advantage : Beſides,this contrivance 
freed them from. all ſuperfluous Arts, for no Mer- 
chant, Sophiſter, Fortuneteller, or Mountebank 
woutd live amongſt them, no Carver, no Con- 
triver ever troubled Sparta, becauſe he ory 

own 
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down all Mony that was advantageous to them, 
and permitted none but this Iron Coin, each piece 
of which was an /£2ina pound,and the Value but 
half a Farthing. Deſigning farther to check all 
luxury and greedineſs ya Wealth, he inſtituted 
Public Meals, where all the Citizens where ob- 
liged to eat; and when ſome of his Friends de- 
manded, what he deſigned by this Inſtitution, and 
why he divided the Citizens when in Arms, into 
ſmall Companies? he replied, That they may more 
eaſily hear the Ward of Command ;, and if there are 
any Deſigns againſt} the State, the Conſpiracy may 
joyn but few: and beſide that there may be an equality 
in the Proviſion, and that neither in Meat nor Drink, 
Seats, Tables, or any Furmture, the Rich may be better 
provided than the Poor. When he had, by this 
Contrivance, made Wealth leſs defireable, ir be- 
ing unfit both for Uſe and Shew, he ſaid to his 
Familiars, What a brave thing is it, my Friends, by 
our Aftions to make Pluto appear, as he is indeed, 
Blind? He took care that none ſhould Sup at 
home, and afterwards, when they were full of 
other Victuals, come to the Public Entertain- 
ments ; for all the reſt reproach'd him that did 
not feed with them, as a Glutton, and of too 
delicate a Palate for the Public Proviſion : and 
when he was diſcovered, he was ſeverely pumſh- 
ed. And therefore 42s the King, when after a 
long abſence he returned from the Camp (the 4- 
thenians were beaten in that Expedition) willing 
to ſup at home with his Wite once, ſent a Ser- 
vant for his Allowance ; the Officers refus'd, and 
the next day the Ephori fined him for the Fault. 
The Ephor; being offended at thefe Conſtitutions, 
mad- a Mutiny againft him, abus'd, threw Stones, 
and deſigned to kill him : Thus purſucd, he ran 
| K k 2 thorow 
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thorow the Market-place, towards the Temple of 
Minerva Chalcizca, and reached it before any of 
the others ; only Alcander purſuing cloſe, ſtruck 
him as he turned about, and beat out one Eye: 
Afterward the Commonwealth delivered up this 
Alcander to his Mercy ; but he neither inflicted 
any Puniſhment, nor gave him an ill Word, but 
kindly entertained him at his own Table, and 
brought him to be his Friend, anvAdmirer of his 
Courle of Life, and very well afteCted to all his 
Laws: Yet he built a Monument of this fad Dif- 
aſter in the Temple of Minerva, naming it Opti- 
lets, for the Dores in that Country call Eyes Opti- 
lous. Being asked, Why he uſed no written Laws ? 
Becauſe, he replied , Thoſe that are well 
znflituted , are ahle to ſuit Matters to the preſent 
Occaſion. And another time , when ſome 
enquir'd, why he had ordain'd, that the Timber 
which roofed the Houſes ſhould be wrought with 
the Ax only, and the Doors with no Inſtrument 
but the Saw 2. he anſwered, That my Citizens might 
be moderate in every thing which they bring into their 
Houſe, and poſſeſs nothing which others jo much prize 
and value. And hence *tis reported, That King 
Leotychides the Firlt, ſupping with a Friend, and 
ſeeing the Roof cnrioully Arched, and richly 
wrought, asked him, whether in that Country 
the Trees grew ſquare? And ſome demanding 
why he forbad the war often with the ſame 
Nation 2 he repliefl, Leſt being often forced te 
ſtand on their Defente, they ſhould get Experience, 
and be Maſters of our Art: And therefore "twas a 
great Fault in Ageſilaus, by his frequent Incurſions 
into Beotia, to make the Thebans a Match for the 
Lacedemonians. And another asking, why he ex- 
ercisd the Virgins Bodies with Racing, Wreſtling, 

throwing 
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throwing the Bar, and the like; he anſwered 
That the firſt Rooting of the Children being ſtrong and 


firm, their Growth might be proportionable ; and that 
the Women might have ſtrength to bear, and more 
eaſily undergo the Pains of Travel ; or, if neceſſity re- 
quires, be able to fight for themſelves, their Country, 
and their Children : Some being diſpleaſed that the 
Virgins went about naked at certain Solemnfrties, 
and demanding the reaſon of thar Cuſtom ; he 
replied, That uſing the ſame exerciſes with Men, 
they might equal them in ſtrength and health of Bod, 
and in Courage, and Bravery of Mind ; and be above 
that mean Opinion which the Vulgar had of them, 
And hence goes the Story of Gorgo, Leonidas his 
Wife, that when a Stranger a Friend of hers, 
ſaid, Ton Spartan Women only rule Men ; ſhe re- 
plied, Good reaſon, for we only bear Men. By or- 
dering, That no Batchellor ſhould be admitted a 
Spefator of thoſe naked Solemnities, and fixing ſome 
other diſgrace on them, he made them all eager 
to be married, and ger Children. Beſides, he de- 
prived them of that Honour and Obſervance 
which the Young Men were bound to pay their 
Elders ; and up>n. that account none can blame 
what was faid to Dercylidas, tho a brave Ca 

tain ; for as he paſſed by, one of the Young Men 
refuſed to riſe up and give him place, ſaying, You 
have not begotten any ts give place to me. When on? 
asked him, why he allowed no Dowry to be gi- 
ven with a Maid ? he anſwered, That none might 
be ſlighted for their Poverty, or courted for their 
Wealth ; but that every one conſidering the Manners 
of the Maid, might chuſe for the ſake of Vertue. And 
for the farne Reaſon he forbad all painting of the 
Face,and Curioufneſs in Drefs and Ornament. Ta 
one that asked him, \I4 he made a Law, That 
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before. ſuch an Age neither Sex ſhould marry ? 
he anſwered, That the Children might be luſty, being 
born of Perſons of full Age. And to one wondring 
why he would not ſuffer the Husband to lie all 
Night with his Wife, but commanded them to 
be moſt of the Day and all the Night with their 
Fellows, and creep to their Wives cautiouſly,and 
by ſtealth; he faid, I do it that they might be 
ſtrong in Body, having never been ſatiated and ſur- 
feited with Pleaſure , that they might be always freſh 
in Love, and their Children more ſtrong and luſty. 
He forbad all Perfumes, as nothing but good Oll 
corrupted and ſpoiled ; the Dyers Art, as a Flat- 
terer and Enticer of the Senſe; and all skilled in 
Ornament and Dreſſing, as thoſe who by their 
lewd Devices corrupt the true Arts of Decency 


and Living well. Ar that time the Women 


were {o chaſte, and ſuch Strangers to that Light- 
neſs to which they were afterwards addicted, 
that Adultery was incredible: and there goes a 
Saying of Gadaratas, one of the ancient Spartans, 
who being asked by a Stranger, what Puniſhment 
the Spartans appointed for Adulterers ? (tor Ly- 
curgus mentioned none) he ſaid, Sir,we have no Adul- 
terer amongſt us. And he rejoyning, but ſuppoſe 
there ſhould be : Gadaratas replied, We have no other 
Pumſhment ; for how can there be an Adulterer in 
Sparta, where YVealth,Delicacy,and all Ornament is diſ- 
eſteemed ; and Modeſty, Neatneſs, and Obedience to the 
Governours, only in requeſt.\When one deſired him to 
eſtabliſh a Democracy in Sparta ; he ſaid, Pray Sir, 
do you firſt ſet up that Form in your own Family. And 
to another, demanding , why he ordered ſuch 
mean Sacrihces 2 he anſwered, That we might al- 
ways be able to honour the Gods, He permitted the 


Citizens thoſe Exerciſes only in which the Hand 
15 
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is not ſtretched out ; and one demanding his Rea- 
ſon, he replied, That none in any Labour ſkould be 
accuſtomed to be weary, And another inquiring, 
why he ordered, that in V Var the Camp ſhould 
be often changed? he anſwered, That we might 
damage our Enemies the more. Another demanding, 
why he forbad to Storm a Caſtle? he ſaid, Left 
my Brave Men might be kil'd by a Woman, a Boy, 
or ſome Man of as mean Courage. When the Thebans 
asked his Advice about the Sacrifhces and Lamen- 
tation which they inſtituted in honour of Lencothea, 
he gave them this: IF you think her a Goddeſs, do 
not lament ; If a Woman, do not ſacrifice to her as a 
Goddeſs : To ſome of the Citizens inquiring how 
they ſhould avoid the Invaſions of Enemies, he 
replied, If you are poor, and one covets no more than 
another : And to others demanding,why he did not 
wall his City 3 he faid, That City #5 not unwalled 
which « encompaſſed with Men, and not Brick: The 
Spartans are Curious in their. Hair, and tells us 
that Lycurgus ſaid, That it makes the hanſom more 
amiable , and the ugly more terrible. He ordered, 
that in War they {ſhould perſue the routed Enemy 

ſo far, as to ſecure the V iftory, and then retreat ; 

laying, it was unbecoming the Grecian Bravery , 
to butcher thoſe that fled, and beſide, *twas uſeful for 

their Enemies knowins that they ſpared all thas 

yielded, and cut in pieces the eppoſers , would eaſily 

conclude, that it was ſafer to fly, than to ſtand ſtoutly 

wit, and reſiſt. When one asked him, why he 

charged his Soulders not to meddle with the ſpoil 

of their ſlain Enemies, he replied, Leſt, whilſt they 

are eager on their prey they negleR their fighting,but thas 
they might keep their Order and Poverty together, 
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Of Lyſander. 


J Yonder, when Dienyſius ſent him two Gowns, 

and bad him chuſe which he would, to carry 
to his Daughter ; faid, She can chufe beſt, and fo 
took both away with him. This Lyſander being 
a very crafty fellow, frequently ufing Subtle 
Tricks,and Notable Deceits,placing all Juſtice and 
Honeſty in Profit and Advantage, would confeſs 
that Truth indeed was better than a Lye, but the 
worth and dignity of either to be defind by » their 
uſefulneſs ts our Afﬀairs. And to ſome that were bit- 
ter upon- him for theſe deceitful Practices, as un- 
worthy of Hercules's Family, and owning his ſuc- 
ceſs to little mean tricks, and not plain force, and 
open dealing ; he anſwered with a ſmile, 7hen the 
Lien's Shin cannot prevail, a little of the Foxes muſt be 
uſed, And toothers that upbraided him for break- 
ing his Oaths made at Mzsletum, he ſaid, Boys muſt 
be cheated with Cock-All-Bones, and Men with Oaths, 
Having ſurprized the Athemians by an Ambuſh 
near the Goats-rivers routed them, and after, by 
Famime forc't them to ſurrender, he wrote to the 
Ephori, Athens # taken. . When the Argives were 
n a debate with - the Lacedemonians about their 
Confines, -and ſeemed to- have the better reaſons 
on their {ide drawing his Sword, He that hath 
thy (laid he) #5 the beſt pleader about confines. Lead- 
ing his Army through Beotia, and finding that 
State wavering, and not fixt on either Party, he 
ſent to know Mhether he ſhould march through their 
Conntrey with his Sphears up or down. At an Aflem- 
bly of the States of Greece, when a Megarenſian 
talkt ſawcily to him, he ſaid, Sir, your words want 
@ (4t9, The Corinthians revolting, and he ap- 
— a; ©» @ l proaching 
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proaching to the Walls, when he ſaw the Spartans 
not eager to ſtorm, and at the ſame time a Hare 
skipping over the Trenches of the Town ; Are 
not you aſhamed, ſaid he, to be afraid of thoſe Ene- 
mies, whoſe ſlothfulneſs ſuffers even Hares to ſleep upon 
their Walls. At Samothrace, as he was conſulting 
the Oracle, the Prieſt ordered him to confeſs the 
greateſt crime, he had been guilty of in his 
whole life ; What ſaid he, rs this your own or the 
Gods Command? and the Prieſts replying,The Gods 
then ſaid he, Do you withdraw and Ile tell them if 
they make any ſuch demand. A Perſian asking him, 
what Polity he liked ; That he replied , which 
aſſigns ſtout Men and Cowards ſuitable rewards, To 
one that ſaid, Sir, I always commend, and ſpeak 
in your behalf, el, ſaid he, I have two Oxen in 
the Field, and though neither ſays one word, 'T know 
very well which the Laborious, and which the lazy. 
To one that railed at him, he faid, Speak faſt, Sir, 
let us have all if thou canft empty thy Soul of thoſe 
wicked Thoughts with which thou ſeemeſt Full. Some 
time” after his death, there happening a diffe- 
rence between the Spartans and their Allies, Ageſi- 
laus went to Lyſanders Houſe to inſpe&t ſome Pa- 
pers that lay in his cuſtody relating to that matter: 
and there found an Oration compoſed for Loſander, 
concerning the Government, ſetting forth, zhaz 
"twas expedient to ſet aſide the Families of the 
Euruprotide, and Agidz, to permit all to have an 
equal claim, and chuſe their King out of the worthieſt 
Men, that the Crown may be the reward not of thoſe 
that ſhared in: the Blood of Hercules , but were like 
him for Vertue and Courage, that Virtue that exalted 
him into a God. This Oration Ageſilaus was reſol- 
ved to publiſh, to ſhew the Spartans how much 
jley were miſtaken in Zyſander, and to —_— 
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his Friends: But they fay, Cratides the Preſident 
of the Ephors fearing this Oration, if publiſhed , 
would prevail upon the People, adviſed - Apeſilaus 
to be quiet, telling him, That be ſhould not dig up 
Lyſander, but rather bury that Oration with him, 
being ſo cunningly contriv'd, fo powerful to perſwade. 
Thoſe that Courted his Daughters ; and when at 
his death he appeared to be poor, ſorſook them, 
the Ephor; find; becauſe whilſt they thought 
him Rich, they carreſſed him, but ſcorned him, 
when by his Poverty they knew him to be juſt 
and honeſt. 
Of Namertes. 


Amertes, being on an Embaſſy, when one 

of that Country told him, he was a happy 
Man in having ſo many Friends ; askt him, if he 
knew any certain way to try whether a Man had 
many Friends or no; and the other being earneſt 
to be told 3 Namertes replied, Adverſity. 


Of Nicandor. 


Icandor, when one told him, that the Argives 
ſpake very ill of him « Well, ſaid he, they 
ſuffer for ſpeaking ill of good Men. And to one 
that inquired, why they wore long Hair, and 
long Beards ; he anſwered, Becauſe Mans Natural 
Ornaments are the handſomeſt and the cheapeſt. An 
Athenian ſaying, Nicandor, you Spartans are . ex- 
tream Idle, You ſay true, he anſwered, but we do 
not buſie our ſelves like you in every trifle. 
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Of Panthoidas. 


Hen Pantheidas was Ambaſſador in 4/ia, and 

ſome ſhewed him a ſtrong Fortification, 

Fasth, {aid he, *tis a fine Cloiſter for Women. In the 

Academy, when the Philoſophers had made a great 

many and excellent Diſcourſes, and askt Panthei- - 

das how he liked them ? Indeed, faid he, I think 

them wery good, but of no profit at all, ſince you 
your ſelves don't uſe them. 


Of Paufanias the Son of Cleombrotus. 


uſanias the Son of Cleombrotus, when the 
Delians pleaded their Title to the Iſland 2- 
gainſt the Athenians, and urged, that according 
to their Law, no Women were ever brought to 
Bed, or any Carcaſs buried in the Iſle, faid, How 
then can that be your Country, in which not one of 
you was born, or ſhall ever lie > The Exiles urging 
him to march againſt the Arhenians, and ſaying, 
That when he was proclaimed Vittor in the Olympick 
Games, they alone hiſſed; How, ſays he, ſince they 
bifſed whilſt we did them good, what do you think 
they will do when abuſed? When one askt him, 
why they made Tyrteus the Poet a Citizen ; Be- 
cauſe, he anſwered, no Foreigner ſhould be our Cap: 
tain, A Man of a weak and puny Body, ad- 
viling to fight the Enemy both by Sea and Land ; 
Pray, Sir, ſays he, will you unſtrip and ſhew what a 
Man you are that adviſes to engage, When ſome 
amongſt the ſpoils of the Barbarians admired the 
richneſs of their Cloths, ic had been better, he 
ſaid, they had been Men of worth themſelves, than 
poſſeſs things of worth, Aﬀter the Victory _ 
[ne 
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the Medes at Platea, he commanded his Officers 
to ſet before him. the Perſiax Banquet that was 
already dreſt, which appearing very ſumptuous; 
By Heaven, quoth he, the Perſian is an abominable 


Glutton, who when, he hath ſuch delicacies at home, 
comes to eat our Barly-brath. 


Of Paufanias the Sor of Pliſtonax, 


Auſanias the Son of Pliſtonax replied, to one 
P that ask'd him, My it was not lawful for the 
Spartans to abrogate any of their old Laws ? Becauſe 
Men ought to be ſubjeF to Laws, and not Laws to 
Men. When baniſh'd, and at Tegea he commend- 
ed the Lacedemonians, one faid to him, why then 
did you ſtay at Sparta ? And he returned, Phyſis 
cians are not converſant amongſt the Healthy, but the 
Diſeaſed. 'To one asking him, how they ſhould 
Conquer the Thracians? he replied, If we make 
the beſt Man our Captain. A Phyſician, after he 
had felt his Pulfe, and confider'd his Conſtitution, 
ſaying, he ails nothing : *Tis becaufe, Sir, he 
replied, I uſe none of your Phyſic. When one of 
his Friends blamed him for giving a Phyſician an 
ill Character, fince he had na Experience of his 
Skill, nor received any Injury from him : No, 
faith, faid he; for had IT tryed bim, I had not lied 
te give this Charafte?y., And when the Phyfician 
faid, Sir, you are an Old Mam; That happens, he 
replied, Becauſe you 'were never my Doftor. And 
he was uſed to ſay, He was the beſt Phyſician who 
did not let his Patients rot above groumd, but quick) 
buried them, | 
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Of Paidaretus. 


Aidaretus, when one told him, the Enemies 
are numerous : Therefore, ſaid he, we ſhall 
get the greater Reputation ; for we ſhall kill the more. 
Seeing a Man ſoft by Nature, and a Coward, 
commended by the Citizens for his Leniry and 
good Diſpoſition, he ſaid, 7+ ſhould not praiſe 
Men that are like Women, nor Women that are like 
Men, unleſs ſome Extremity forceth a Woman to 
ſtand upon her guard. When he was not choſen 
into the three hundred (the Chief Order in the 
City) he wenc away laughing, and very jocund ; 
and the Ephors calling him back, and asking why 
he laughed ? Y/by, ſaid he, I congratulate the Hap- 
pineſs of the City, that enjoys Three hundred Citizens 
better than my ſelf. 


Of Pleiſtarchus, 


Leiſtarchus the Son of Leonidas, to one asking 
him, why they did not take their Names 
from the firſt Kings ? replied, Becauſe the former 
were rather Captains than Kings, but the latter other- 
wiſe. A certain Advocate uling a thouſand little 
Jeſts in his Pleading, S:r, faid he, you don't confi- 
der, that as theſe thas often wreſile, are Wreſtlers at 
laſt ; ſo you, by often exciting Laughter, will become 
ridiculous your ſelves. When one rold him, that 
a notorious Railer ſpoke well of him : Pl lay my 
Life, ſaid he, ſome body hath told him I am dead ; 
for he can ſpeak well of no Man livmng. 


of 
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Of Pleiſtonax. 


Leiftonax the Son of Pauſanias, when an Athe- 

nian Orator calld the Lacedemoriians,  Un- 
learned Fellows: Fs true, ſaid he, for we alone, 
of all the Greeks, have net learn'd any Ill from you. 


Of Polydorus. 


Pobdors the Son of Alcamenes, when one often 

threatned his Enemies, faid to him, do 
not you perceive, Sir, that you waſte a great 
part of your Revenge? As he marched his 
Army. againſt Mefſena, a Friend asked him, if 
he would fight againſt his Brothers ? No, faid 
he, but I put in for an Eſtate to which none, as yet, 
hath any goed Title, The Argives, after the Fight 
of the Three hundred, being totally routed in 
a ſet Battle, the Allies urged him not to let the 
Opportunity ſlip, bur ſtorm and take the City of 
the Enemies ; for it would be very eafte, now 
all the Men were deſtroyed, and none but Wo- 
men left. He replied, I love to vanquiſh my Ene- 
mies when T fight on equal Terms ; nor do I think it 
juſt in him who was Commiſſioffed to conteſt about 
the Confines of the rwo States, to deſire to be Maſter 
of the City: for I came only to recover our own Ter- 
ritories, and not to ſeize theirs. Being ask*d once, 
why the Spartans ventur'd fo bravely in a Battle? 
Becauſe, laid he, we have learned to reverence, and 
not fear our Leaders. 


of 
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Of Polycratides. 


Ohcratides being joyned with others in an Em- 

bafſie to the Lieutenants of the King, being 
asked, whether they came as Private or Public 
Perſons ?' return'd, If we obtain our Demands, as 
Public ; if not, as Private. 


Of Szbidas 


Cn, juſt before the Battle at Leu8re, when 
fome faid, this Day will ſhew a brave Man : 
replied, "Tis « fine Day indeed, that can ſhew a 
brave Man alive. *T'is reported, "That when his 
Army was ſhut up by the Clitorians in a diſadvan- 
tagious Streight, and wanted Water, he agreed 
to reſtore all the Places he had taken, if all his 
Men ſhould drink (The Enemies had ſecured 
the Spring) of the Neighbouring Fountain. 
Theſe Articles being fworn to, he conven'd his 
Souldiers, and promis'd to give him the King- 
dom, who would forbear drinking ; but none 
accepting it, he went to the Water, ſprinkled 
himſelf, and fo departed, whilſt the Enemies 
looked on; and therefore retugd to reſtore the 
Places, becauſe he himſelf had not drunk. 


Of Telecrus. 


Elecrus, to one reporting, that his Father 
ſpake ill of him, replied, He would not ſpeak. 

ſo wnleſs he had reaſon for it. When his Brother 
ſaid, the Citizens have not that kindneſs for me 
they have for you, but uſe me more courſly, tho 
born of the ſame Parents; hs replied, Tou do not 
know 
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know how to bear an Injury, and I do. Being ask'dz 
what was the reaſon of that Cuſtom among the 
Spartans, for the Younger to riſe up in reverence 
to the Elder 2 Becauſe, ſaid he, by this Behaviour 
towards thoſe to whom they have no Relation, they 
might learn to reverence their Parents more. Ta one. 
inquiring what Wealth he had ? he retutn'd; Ns 

more than enough. | 


Of Charillus. 


gang being ask'd, why Lycurgus made fo 
tew Laws? Becauſe, he replied, thoſe whoſe 
IWords are few, need but few Laws. Another inquiring, 
why their Virgins . appear in public unvaild, 
and their Wives vailed? Becauſe ſaid he, Virgins 
ought to faid Husbands , married Women keep thoſe 
#hey have. To a Slave faucily oppoſing him, he 
faid, I would kill Thee, if I was not angry ; and be- 
ing askt what Polity he thought beſt, Thaz ſaid 
he, in which moſt of the Citizens, without any diſtur- 
bance, condemn Vertue. And to a Friend inquiring 
why amongſt them all the Images of the Gods 
were arm'd, he replied, That thoſe reproaches we 
caſt upon Men for their Comardiſe, might not refle&t up- 
on the Gods, nor our Youth ſupplicate the Deities un* 
armed. 


The Remarkable Speeches of ſome Obſcure Men amongſt 
the Spartans. 


Hen the Samian Ambaſſadors had made a 

long harangue, the Spartans anſwered, + 
have forgot the firſt part, and ſo cannot underſtand 
the laſt. To the Thebans violently conteſting with 
them about ſomething, they replied, Jour hearts 


ſhould 
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ſhould be leſs, or your Force greater. A Lacedemo- 


nian being askt why he kept his Beard fo long, 
That ſeeing my grey Haars, he replied, I may do no*- 
thing but what becomes them. One commending 
the beſt Warriours,a Spartan that over-heard faid, 
at Troy, Another hearing that ſome forced their 
Gueſts to drink after Supper, faid, Y/hat not ta 
eat to? Pindar in his Poems, having called Athens 
the Prop of Greece, a Spartan {aid, Greece would ſoon 
fall that leaned on ſuch a Prop. When one ſeeing 
the Athenians pictured killing the Spartans, laid, 
The Athenians are ſtout fellows ; es, ſubjoyned a 
Spartan in a Pifture. To one that was very at- 
tentive to a {candalous Acculation, a Spartan ſaid, 
Pray Sir, be not prodigal of your Ears againſt me. And 
to one under correction, that cryed our, I offend 
againſt my will, another ſaid, Therefore ſuffer a- 
gainſt thy will. One ſeeing ſome journeying in a 
Chariot, ſaid, God forbid that TI ſhould ſit there where 
T cannot riſe up to Reverenze my Elders. Some Chian 
Travellers vomiting after Supper in the Conliſto- 
ry, and dunging in the very Seats of the Ephors, 
firſt they made ftrict inquiry whether the Offenders 
were Citizens or no, but finding they were Chians, 
they publickly proclaimed that they gave the Chz- 
ans leave to be filthy and uncivil, When one 
law a Merchant fell hard Almonds at double the 
price that others were uſually fold at, faid,' Are 
ſtones ſearce ? Another pulling a Nightingale, and 
hnding but a very ſmall Body, faid, Tho ars 
Voice, and nothing elſe. Another Spartan \eeing 
Diogenes the Cynick in very cold weather em- 
brace a Brazen Statue, askt him whether he was 
not very cold, ard he replying, No, rejoynd, 
What great matter 1s it then that you do ! A Me- 
tapontins being jeer'd by a Spartan for their 

: Cowardic? 
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Cowardice, replied, Nay, Sir, we are Maſters of 
ſome of the Territories of other States ; then faid the 
Spartan, you are not only Cowards, but unjuſt. 
A Traveller at Sparta ſtanding long upon one 
Leg, faid to a Lacedemonian, I do not believe you 
can do as much; True, faid he, but every Gooſe 
can. To one valving himſelf upon his skill in 
Oratory, a Spartan ſaid, By Heaven, there never 

was, and never can be any Art without Truth. An 

Argive ſaying, We have the Tombs of many Spartans 

amongſt us, a Spartan replied, But we cannot ſhew 

the Grave of one Argive ; meaning, that they had 

often invaded Argos, but the Argives neyer Sparta. 

A Spartan that was taken Captive, and to be fold, 

when the Cryer ſaid, Here's a Spartan to be fold, 

he ſtopt his mouth, ſaying, Cry a Captive. One of 

Lyſimachus his Souldiers being askt by him whe- 

ther he was a true Sparten, or one of the Slaves 

(Heiletes) replied, Da you imagine a Lacedemonian 

would ſerve you for a Groat a day? TI he Thebans 

having beaten the Lacedemonians at Leuttra, marcht 

to the River Euroras it (elf, where one of them 

boaſtingly ſaid, where are the Spartans now ? To 

whom a Captive replied, They are not at hand Sir, 

for if they had been, you had not come ſs far. The 
Athenians baving furrendred their own City to the 

Spartans, requeſted that they might be permitted 

to enjoy Samos only, upon which the Spartans 

ſaid, H/hen you are not at your own diſpoſal, would 

you be Lords of others * And hence came that Pro- 
verb, He that is not Maſter of himſelf begs Samos. 
When the Lacedemonians had taken a 'T'own by 
ſtorm, the Ephori ſaid, The Exerciſe of our Youth # 
loſt, for now they will have none to contend with them. 
The Perſian offering to raze a City that had fre- 
quent quarrels, and skirmiſhes with the yy 
they 
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they deſired him to forbear, and not take away 
the Whetſtone of their Youth. "They appointed 
no Maſters to inſtru& their Boys in Wreſtling, 
that they might contend not in fleights of Art 
and little Tricks, but in Strength and Courage ; 
and therefore Lyander being askt by what means 
Charon was too hard for him, replied, By eight 
and cunning. When Philip having entred their 
Territories, ſent to know whether he ſhould 
come an Enemy or a Friend ; the Spartans re- 
turned, Neither. Hearing that the Ambaſſador 
they had ſent to Antizonus, the Son of Demetrius, 
had call'd him King, they fined him, though he 
had obtained of him in a time of ſcarcity a buſhel 
of Wheat for every Perſon in the City. A vicious 
perſon giving excellent good Counſel, they re- 
ceived it, bur concealing him, applied ro another, 
a man regular, and of a good like. When ſome 
Brothers differed, they bind the Father for neg- 
lefting his Sons, and ſuffering them to be at 
ſtrike. "They fined likewiſe a Muſician that came 
amongſt them for playing with his fingers. T'wo 
Boys Potuing, one wounded the other mortally 
with a Hook, and when his acquaintance, juſt as 
he was dying, vowed to revenge his death, and 
have the blood of him that killed him; By no 
meatis, {aid he, *tis unjuſt, for T had done the ſame 
thing if I bad been ſtout, and more ſpeedy in my 
firoke.* Another Boy at the time when Free-mens 
Sons are allowed to ſteal what they can, and tis a 
diſprace to be diſcovered; when ſome of his 
Companions had ſtole a young Fox, and deliver- 
ed it to him, and the Owners came to learch, 
he hid it under his Gown; and though the angry 
little Beaſt bit through his fide, to his very guts, 


he endured it quietly, that he might not be dif- 
6% covered. 
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covered. When the Searchers were gone, and 
the Boys ſaw what had happened, they chid him 
roundly, ſaying, it had been better to have pro- 
duced the Fox, than thus concealed him, by 
loſing your own Life; Ne, no, he replied, 't:s 
much better to die in torments, than let my ſoftneſs 
betray me, and {nffer a life that had been ſcandalous. 
Some meeting certain Spartans upon the Road, 
faid, Sirs, you have good luck, for the Robbers are 
juſt gone ; Faith, they replied, They have good luck 
that they did not meet with us. A Lacedemonian 
being askt what he knew, anſwered, To be Free. 
A Spartan Boy being taken by Antigonus, and fold, 
obeyed his Maſter readily in every thing that he 
thought not below a Free-man to do ; but when 
he was commanded to bring a Chamber-Pot, un- 
able to contain, he ſaid, I will not ſerve ; but 
his Maſter prefling him, he ran to the top of 
the Houſe, and ſaying, You ſhall find what you 
have bought; threw himfelf down head-long, 
and died. Another being to be ſold, when the 
Chapman askt him, wilt thou be rowardly if ] 
buy Thee ? Yes, here turned, and it you do not 
tuy me. Another Captive, when the Cryer ſaid, 
Here”s a Slave to be fold, cryed out, Tou Villain, why 
not a Captive ? A Spartan, who had a Fly engraven 
on his Shield no bigger than Nature hath made 
that Creature, when ſome jeer'd him, as if he 
did it on purpoſe that he might not be taken no- 
tice of, replied. *Tis that I might be known, for 1 
advance ſo near my Enemies, that they can well per- 
ceive my Impreſs, as :.ttle as it is. Another, when 
at an Entertainmei:, a Harp was brought un, 
ſaid. *Tis not the cuſtom of the Spartans ro pla 
the Fools. A Spartan being askt whether the way 
to Sparta was fate or no, replied, ?Tis according 45 
you 
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you go ; for Lions that approach are chas d away, and 
Hares we hunt m their very Coverts, A Spartan 
wreſtling, when he could not make his Adver- 
fary, that had got the upper hand of him, loſe 
his hold, and unable to avoid the fall, he bir 
him by the Arm ; and the other ſaying, Spartan, 
thou biteſt like a Woman ; No, faid he, but like a 
Lion, A Lame Man marching vut to War, and 
being laught at, ſaid, There's no need of thoſe that 
can run away, but of thoſe that can ſtand to it, and 
defend their Poſt. Another being ſhort thorow, 
with his laft breath ſaid, Jt doth not trouble me that 
I die, but that I ſhould be lild by a Woman, before 
I had perform'd ſome notable Exploit. One coming 
into an Inn, and giving the Hoſt a piece of Mear 
to make ready for him ; when the Hoſt demand- 
ed ſome Cheeſe and Oil beſides, par, fays the 
Spartan, If I had Cheeſe, ſhould I want meat ? When 
one called Lamps of Apgina happy, becauſe he 
ſeemed a rich Man, having many Ships of his 
own at Sea, a Spartan ſaid, T do not like that Hap- 
pineſs that hangs by a Cord. One telling a Spartan 
that he lyed, the Spartan return'd ; True, for we 
are free, but others, unleſs they ſpeak Truth will ſuffer 
for it. When one had undertaken ro make a 
Carkaſs ſtand upright, and try'd every way to 
no purpoſe ; Faith, ſaid he, There wants ſomething 
with in, Tynnichus bore his Son Thraſybulus's death 


very patiently, and there is this Epigram made 
upon him : 


Steut Thrafybulus on his Shield was brought 

From bloody Fields, where he had bravely fought ; 
The Argives beat, and as he ſtoutly preſt, 

Eive Spears and Death attending pierc't his breaſt : © 
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The Father took the Corps, and as he bled, 

He laid it on the Funeral Pile, and ſaid, 

Be Cowarders mourned, Tl ſpend no tear, nor groan, 
Whilſt thus I burn a Spartan, and my Son. 


The Keeper of the Bath allowing more Water 


than ordinary to Alcibiades the Athenian, a Spartan 


faid, What, is he more foul, that he wants more 
than others? Philip making an Invade upon 
Sparta, and all the Spartans expeCting to be cut 
off, he faid to one of them, Now, what will you 
Spartans do? and he replied, What, but die brave- 
ly? for only we of all the Greeks have learned to be 
Free, ' and not endure a_yoak, Agis was beaten when 
Antipater demanded fifty Boys tor Hoſtages, E- 
zeocles, one of the then Ephors, anſwered, Boys we 
will not give, leſt ſwerving from the Cuſtoms of their 
Country, they prove flothful and untoward, and ſo un- 
capable of the Priviledge of Citizens, but of Women 
and Old Men you ſhall have twice as many. And 
when upon refuſal he threatned ſome ſharp at- 
flictior,he returned, If you lay upon us ſomewhat worſe 
than Death, we ſhall die the more readily. An Old 
Man in the Olympick Games being defirous to 
ſee the ſport, and unprovided of a Seat, went 
about from place to place, was laught and jeered 
at, but none offered him the civility ; but when 
he came to the Spartans quarter, all the Boys, and 
ſome of the Men, roſe from their Seats, and 
made him room : At this all the Greeks clapt, and 
praiſed their behaviour ; upon which the good 
Old Man ſhaking his hoary hairs, with tears 
his Eyes, ſaid, Good God, how well all the Greeks 
know what is good, and yet the Lacedemonians only 
praftiſe it! And ſome fay the fame thing was 
doree at Athens ; For at the great Solemnity, the 
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General Aflembly of the Athenians, the Artics 
abuſed an Old Man, calling him as if they de- 
ſigned ro make room for him, and when he came, 
putting him oft again; and when after this man- 
ner he had paſt through almoſt all, he came to 
that quarter where the Spartan Spectators fate, and 
all of them preſently roſe up, and gave him place ; 
the whole multitude extrcamly taken with this 
ation, clapt and ſhouted; upon which one of 
the Spartans faid, By Heaven, theſe Athenians know 
what ſhould be done, but are not much for doing it. 
A Beggar asking an Alms of a Lacedemonian, he 
faid, Well, ſhould I give thee any thing, thou wilt be 
the greater Begoar, for he that gave thee mony firſt, 
made thee idle, and is the cauſe of this baſe and diſ- 
honourable way of living. Another Spartan ſeeing 
a fellow gathering Charity for the Gods fake, 
faid, I'l! never regard thoſe Gods that are poorer than 
my ſelf}. Another having taken an Adulterer with 
an ugly Whore, cryed out, Poor man, how great 
was thy neceſſity? Another hearing an Orator very 
lofty, and ſwelling in his ſpeech, faid, Faith this 
is a brave Man, how excellently he rolls his Tongue 
about nothing? A Stranger being at Sparta, and 
obſerving how much the Yaung Men reverenced 
the Old, faid, Ar Sparta alone it is deſireable to be 
Old. A Lacedemonian being askt what manner of 
Poet Trteus was, replied, Excellent tro wher the 
courage of our Touth. Another that had very fore 
Eyes, liſting himſelf a Souldier, ſome faid to 
him, Poor Man, whither in that condition, and 
what wilt thou do in a fight 2 He returned, If I 
can do nothing elſe, I ſhall blunt the Enemy's Sword. 
Bauris and Spartis, two Lacedemonians , going 
voluntarily to Xerxes the Perſian, to ſuffer that 
puniſhment which the Oracle had adjudged due 
| LI 4 to 
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to Sparta for killing ihoſe Ambaſſadors the King 
had ſent, as ſoon as they came, they defired 
Xerxes to put them to death how he pleaſed, that 
they might make ſatisfaction for the Spartans, 
but he, ſurpriſed at- this gallantrv, forgave the 
Men, and deſired their ſervice in his Court; to 
which they replied , How can we ſtay here, and 
leave our Country , our Laws, and thoſe Men for 
whom we came ſo far to die? Indarnes the General 
preſſing them ro make Peace, and promiling equal 
Honours with the King's greateſt Favourites , 
they returned, Sir, you ſeem ta be zgnorant of the 
value of Liberty, which no man in his wits would 
change for the | Perſian Empire, A Spartan in a 
Journey, when a Friend of his had purpoſely 
avoided him the day before, and the next day 
having borrowed very rich Furniture, ſplendidly 
received him, he trampled on his 'Tapſtry, ſaying, 
This was the cauſe why T had not ſo much as a Mat 
to ſleep upon laſt Night. Another coming to Athens, 
and ſeeing the Athenians crying up and down the 
freets, Salt Fiſh, and Pudding-Pyes to ſell,others 
gathering Taxes, keeping Stews, and bulied about 
a thouſand ſuch diſhoneſt Trades, and looking on 
nothing as baſe and unbecoming ; atter his return, 
when his Acquaintance enquired how things were 
at Athens, he replied ; Al well; intimating by this 
Irony, that all things there were eſteemed good 
and commendable,and nothing baſe. Another being 
queſtioned about ſomething, denyed it, and the 
Enquirer rejoyning, Thou heſt, he replied, And 
art not thou a fool to ask me what you know your ſelf 
very well 2 Sore Lacedemonians being ſent Ambal- 
ladors io the Tyrant Liddamis, when pretending 
ſickneſs, he deferred their Audience a long time ; 
they ſaid to one of his Ofhcers,Pray Sir aſſure him, 

: that 
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that we did not come to Wreſtle, but to Treat with him, 
A Prieſt initiating a Spartan in holy Myſteries, 
askt him what was the greateſt wickedneſs he was 
ever guilty of? and he replying The Gods know 
very well ; and the N__ him the more, 
and ſaying, he muſt needs diſcover; the Spartan 
askt, To whom ? To thee, or to the God? and the 
Prieſt ſaying, to the God, he rejoyn'd, Then do 
you withdraw. Another at night paſſing by a Tomb, 
and imagining he ſaw a Ghoſt, made towards it 
with his Spear, and ſtriking it thorow, cryed out, 
Whither doſt thou flie, poor twice dead Ghoſt * Ano- 
ther baving vowed to throw himſelf headlong 
from the Promontory Leucus, when he came 'to 
the top,and ſaw the vaſt Precipice, he went down 
againgupon which being jeer'd byan Acquaintance, 
he faid, I did not imagine that one Vow needed another 
greater. Another in a Battle had his Sword lifted 
up to kill his Enemy, but the Retreat being ſound- 
ed, he did not let the blow- fall; . and when 
one asked him, why when his Enemy was at his 
mercy, he did not uſe the advantage ? becauſe, 
ſaid he, *tis better to obey my Leader, than kill any 
Enemy. One ſaying to a Spartan that was worſted 
in the Olympic Games, Spartan, 'Thy Adverſary 
was the better Man ; No, he replied, buz the better 
Tripper. | 


Plutarch's Morals : 
Val. I. 


Of HEARING. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Tho. Hoy, 
Fellow of St. John's College in Oxford. 


The INTRO DUCTION. 
|| Have ſent ( Nicander ) the Refleftions of 


ſome ſpare Hours concerning Hearing, | as it 

relates to Morality ) digeſted into the follow- 

ing ſhort Eflay : that being out of the hands 
of Governors,and come to Man's Eſtate, you may 
hearken to the good Advice of a Friend. For 
that Libertiniſm, which ſome wild young Fellows, 
for want of more happy Education, miſtake for 
Liberty,lubjets them to harder T'yrants than their 
late Tutors and Maſters ; even to their own Vici- 
ous Inclinations, which, as it were, break looſe 
upon them. And as Herodotus obſerves of Women, 
That they put off Modeſty with their Night- 
gown ; ſo ſome young Men, with the Badges of 
Minority laying aſide all the ſenſe of Shame or 
Fear, inſtead of what ſate well upon them, are 
covered with infolence. But You, who have 
often heard that to follow God, and, #0 obey Reaſon, 
are 
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are all one; cannot bur believe, that Men of Beſt 
Senſe paſſing from Minority to Manhood, alter 
not the Government, though they change their 
Governor, In the room of ſome Mecenary Pe- 
dant, they entertain that Divine Guide and G2» 
vernor of Humane Life, Reaſon ; under whoſe 
Subjeion alone Men are properly faid to live in 
Freedom. For they only live at their own Will, 
who have learned to will as they ought ; and that 
Freedom of Will which appears in unconſtrained 
Appetites, and unreaſonable Actions, is mean,and 
narrow,and accompanied with much Repentance. 
For as Aliens newly naturalized are apt to diſ- 
reliſh many Adminiſtrations of the Government 
while Natural Subjects, bred up under, and ac- 
quainted with the Conſtitution, act without Dith- 
culty in their ſeveral Stations, well fatisfhed with 
their Condition: In like manner a Man mult be 
bred up, and proceed gradually in his Leſſons 
and Inſtructions from a Child, thar he may be 
fatizhed with, or naturalized into Philoſophy. And 
that alone is truly accompliſhing his Minority, 
and the proper Mark and Diſtinction of a Man. 
Therefore, I believe, ſome Directions concerning 
Hearing will not be ill received by you. 


Remarques about Hearing in General. 


F this, Theophraſtus affirms, "That it tras an 
| Influence on the AﬀeCtions beyond the reſt 
of the Senſes. For the ſeveral objects of Sight, 
Taſting, and Feeling, excite not in us ſo great 
Diſturbances and Alterations, as the ſudden and 
frightful Noiſes which aſſault us only as the Ears. 
Yer, in reality this Senſe belongs more properly to 
the Rational Soul, than the Aﬀections: For there 
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are many Organs, and other Parts of the Body, 
which ſerve as Avenues and In-lets to the Soul,to 
give admiſfion to Vice ; but the only Paſſage of 
Vertue into young Minds is by the Ears,provided 
they be preſerved all along free from the Corrup- 
tions of Flattery,and untainted with lewd Diſcour- 
ſes, For this Reaſon Xenocrates was of opinion, 
That Children rather ought to have a Defence fit- 
red to their Ears, than Fencers, or Prize-players ; 
becauſe the Ears only of the later ſuffered by the 
Blows,but the Morals of the former were hurt and 
maimed by Words. Not that he thereby recom- 
mended Deafneſs, or forbid that they ſhould be 
ſuffered to hear at all ; but adviſing only that De- 
bauchery might be kept out, till better Principles 
(like ſo many Guardians appointed by Philoſophy) 
had taken charge of that Parr, which is ſo liable 
to be drawn afide and corrupted by Diſcourſe. 
And Bias of old being ordered by Amaſfis to ſend 
him the Beſt,and withal the Worſt part of the Sa- 
crifice,ſent the Tongue; becauſe the greateſt Bene- 
fits and Diſadvantages are derived to us thereby: 
Thus again,many diverting themſelves with Chil- 
dren, tickle their Ears, bidding them return the 
like again ; by which they ſeem to intimate to 
them, That ſuch beſt deſerve their Love and 
Eſteem, whoſe Obligations enter at the Ears. This 
is evident, He that has lain Fallow all his days, 
without taſting any Inſtrudction,will not only prove 
Barren and Unfruitful of Vertue, but very incli- 
nable to Vice; for an Uncultivated Mind,like Un- 
manured Ground, will ſoon be over-run with 
Weeds. For that violent Propenfion of the Mind 
to Pleaſure, and that Jealoulie of all that carries 
any ſhew of Pain (which proceed not from Ex- 
ternal Cauſes, or Received Prejudices, but are the 

IE. _ 
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—_— Springs of Evil AﬀeCtions, and infinite 
iſeaſes of the Mind) if ſuffered to take their 

Courſe, and not reſtrained, or diverted ſome other 

way by wholſome Inſtrudtions, there can be no 

Beaſt ſo Salvage, which may not be called Tame Þ -- 

and Civilized,in reſpect of ſuch a Man. 


More General Rules about Hearing. 


& Ince then it appears,that Hearing is of ſo great .. 
Uſe,and no leſs Danger to Young Men, I -- 
think it a very commendable thing for ſuch an one 

to refle&t continually with himſelf,and conſult of- 

ren with others, how he may hear with Benefit. And 

in this Particular we may obſerve many to have 

been miſtaken, That they praCtiſe to/peak, before 

they have been uſed enough to hear. Speaking 

they think will require ſome Study and Attention, 

but Hearing cannot be a thing of any Difficulty. 
Thoſe indeed who uſe the Game of Tennis, learn 

how to ferve, and how to take any Ball ; but in 

the Exerciſe of the Tongue, we ought to pra- 

tice how to take well, before we pretend to re- 

turn ; as Conception, and Ketention of the Fe- 

tus, precede Child-birth, When Fowls let fall 

* Wind-eggs we uſually refer ſuch eftets to weak # ,;,,ye. 
or Impertect Coition ; and when Young Men ,,. ag. 
either hear not at all, or retain not what they 4,5, 
hear, their Diſcourſe comes from them altogether 

as uſeleſs, and full of Wind. 


And vain and unregarded turns to Air, 


In filling any Veſſel they take care to ſtop it, 
ſo that nothing be ſpilt ; but think ir not worth the 
heeding to regulate their Atteention, and apply 

them- 
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themſelves with Advantage to a Speaker, that no- 
thing of Importance may fall beſide, or eſcape 
them. Yet, what is beyond compariſon ridicu- 
lous,if they happen upon any one who has a knack 
at deſcribing att Entertamment, or a Shew ; or can 
relate his Dream well; or give an hanſome Ac- 
count of a Quarrel between himſelf and another : 
ſuch an one they hear with the greateſt Artention, 
they court him to proceed, and importune him for 
every Circumſtance. Whereas, let another call 
thett! about him for any thing uſeful, 'to exhort to 


what is Decent ; or <1 what is Irregular; or 
to make up a Quitrrel : They have not Temper 
etingh to away with it, but run to Sophiſtry , if | 
they hope to put him; or if not, haſt away to 
tore a te Fopperies: As if their Ears, like 
faulty Earthen Veſſels, might be filled with any 
thing but what is uſeful or valuable. Bur as 
Jotkies take great care in breeding Horſes to bring 
tlieth to rein light, and endure the Bit ; fo ſuch 
as have the Care of Educating Children ſhould 
breed them to endure Hearing, by allowing them 
ts ſpeak little and bear much. And Spintharn: 
ſpeaking in commendation of Epaminondas , ſays, 

ſcarce ever met with any Man who knew 
more and fpoke lefs. Some again make the Ob- 
.» ſervation, that Nature has given every Man two 


* Ears, and but one Tongue, as a ſecret intimation 


that he ought to ſpeak leſs than he hears. 


Diretions concerning Attention. 


WEI then, Silence is at all times a fingular 
: Ornament of Youth ; but eſpecially it he 
Interrupt not the Speaker, nor carp and except at 
every thing he fays,but patiently expects the con- 


cluſton, 
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cluſion, though his diſcourſe be none of the beſt. 
And when he has done, if he do not preſently 


come over him with an ObjeQion,but (as A&/chines 
direQs) allows time to add, if he pleaſe, to what 
has been faid; or to alter, or toretract. Where- 
as ſuch as repartee too briskly,and return too ſud- 
denly upon a Speaker, neither hear nor are heard 
themſelves ; but ſenſeleſly chatter to one another, 
and fm againſt the Laws and Rules of Decorum. 
But he that brings along with him a modeſt and 
; unwearied Attention has this advantage,that what- 
ever is Beneficial in the Diſcourſe he makes his own, 
and more readily diſcovers what is Falſe,or Imper- 
tinent ; appearing all the while a Friend to Truth, 
rather than Squabling or Raſhneſs. Therefore it 
was not ill faid, that ſuch as deſign to infuſe any 
Goodneſs into the Minds of Youth, muſt firſt ex- 
clude thence Pride and Selfconceit, as we ſqueeze 
Air out of Bladders; becauſe while they are puffed 


up with arrogance, there isno room to admit any 
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thing elſe. "Thus again Envy and DetraCtion, and Of Envy 
Prejudice are in no caſe good, but always a great and Pre- 


Impediment to what is ſo; yer no where worſe, 
then when they are made the Boſom Friends and 
Counſellers of an Hearer; becauſe they repreſent 
the beſt Things to him as Unpleaſant and Imper- 
tinent ; and Men in ſuch Circumſtances are pleaſed 
with nothing lefs, then what belt deſerves their 
Applauſe. Yer he that grieves at the Wealth, 
Glory, or Beauty of any, is but ſimply Envious, 
for he repines only at the Good of Others; but he 
that is ill-natured to a good Speaker,is an Enemy 
to his own Happineſs : For Diſcourſe to an Hearer 
like Light to the Eye, is a great Benefit, if he will 
make the beſt uſe of it. Envy in all other Inftan- 


ces carrys this pretence with it, that it is to be re- 
ferred 


judice in 
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ferred tothe Depraved and Ungovernable AﬀeRti- 


ons of the Mind, but that which is conceived a- 
gainſt a Speaker ariſes from an Unjuſt Preſump- 

tion, and Vain-glorious Aﬀectation of Praiſe. 
An Eype- In ſuch a Caſe the Man has not leafure to attend 
eypoſis of fo What he hears; his Soul is in continual Hurry 
an Envi- and Diſturbance, one while examining her own 
ous Hear- Habits,and Endowments if any way interior to the 
= Speaker ; anon watching the Behaviour, and Incli- 
nation of others,if indlined to praiſe or admire his 
Diſcourſe ; diforderedat the Praiſe, and enraged at 
the Company if he meer with any encouragement, 
She caſily lets {lip,and willingly forgets what was 
ſaid, becauſe the remembrance is a pain and vexa- 
tion to her ;- ſhe hears what is to come with a great 
deal of Uneaſineſs and Concern, and fears ic ſhould 
out-do what went before ; and then wiſhes he 
would draw to a concluſion when ſhe is ſenfible 
he ſpeaks the Beſt Things. After all is over, ſhe 
conſiders not what was ſaid, but has reſpect only 
to the common Vogue and Diſpoſition of the Au- 
dience ; ſhe avoids and flies like one diſtracted,fuch 
, as ſeems to be pleaſed,and herdsamong the Cenfo- 

s Suoits - » » 

, \. Tious and Perverſe. If ſhe vitiare or pervert no 
am*X” partof it her ſeltſhe gets among the younger Fry, 
— + Who pleaſe themſelves that they could ſpeak better, 
firftEruits 22d with greater force of Argument on the ſame 
which Occaſion. Thus by abuſing and corrupting what 
were de- was ſaid, ſhe defeats the Uſe and Effect of ir on 
—_— her ſelf. He therefore who comes to hear, mull, 
A cuſtom for the time,come to a kind of Truce and Accom- 
welknown modation with Vain- glory, and preſerve the ſame 
to have Eyenneſs, and Cheerfulneſs of Humour he would 
_— bring. with him to a Feſtival Entertainment, or the 
- mong the * Firſt-Fruits Sacrifice, applauding and encourage- 
Ancients, ing what is ſpoken cloſe to the purpoſe, _- 
where 
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where he fails, receiving kindly his readineſs tb 
communicate what wrought upon himſelf. Where 
he comes off with ſucceſs, muſt not impute it to 
chance, or all-adventure, but attribute all ro Study 
and Diligence, and Art ; not only admiring, but 
{tudiouſly emulating the like ; where he has done 
amiſs, muſt pry curiouſly into the Cauſes and Ori- 
ginal of the Miſtake. For what Xenophoon ſays of 
diſcreet Houſe-keepers, That they make an advan- 
tage of the Viſits of their Enemies,as well asFriends; 
i5 in ſome ſort true of careful and attentive Hear- 
ers, who reap nolefs Benefit from an Ill, than a 
Good Orator. For the Meanneſs and Poverty of a jxgy tg 
Thought, the emptineſs and flatneſs of an Ex- advantage 
prefſfion,the Unſeaſonableneſs of a Figure,and the ones ſelf 
Impertinence of falling into a fooliſh Extaſy of 2y 3n.W 
Joy, or Commendation, and the like, are better —_— 
diſcovered by a ftander by, than the Speaker him- 
ſelf. Therefore his Overſight, or Indiſcretion 
muſt be brought home to our ſelves, that we may 
examine if nothing of rhe ſame kind has ſculked 
there, and impoſed on us all the while. For there is 
nothing in the world more eaſy, than to diſcover 
the faults of others, bur it is done to no effeR, if 
we makenot this uſe of it, to be ſerviceable to us 
in correcting, and avoiding the like Failures in 
our ſelves. When therefore you animadvert up- 
on other Men's - Miſcarriages, forget not to put 
that Queſtion of Plato to your ſelf, Am not I ſuch 
another? We muſt trace out our own way of 
writing in the Diſcourſes of other Men, as in 
anothers Eyes, we ſee the refleCtion of our own 
that we may learn not to be too free in cenfuring 
others, and uſe more CircumſpeQtion our ſelves. 
To this Deſign the following Method of confer- 
ring things may be very inſtrumental. It up- 
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on our return from hearing, we take what ſeem- 
ed to us not well, or ſufficiently handled, and at- 
tempt it afreſh our ſelves; endeavouring to fill 
out one part, or correct another ; to vary this, 
or raodel that intoa new form from the very 
Queſtion. And thus Pluto examined the Ora- 
tion of Lyſias. For it is a thing of no great 
Difficulty to raiſe objections againſt another 


Mans Oration, nay it is a veryeaſy matter ; but 


to produce a Better inthe place, is a Work ex- 
treamly Troubleſome: As the Spartan who was 
told Philip had demoliſhed the City Ohnthus, 
made this Reply, But be cannot raiſe ſuch another. 
When then it appears, upon handling the ſame 
Theſis, that our Performances do not much excel 
thoſe who undertook it before, this will abate 
much of our Cenſorious Humour, and that 
Pride and Self-conceit that puſhes us on ſuch 
Controverſies will be taken of 


Cautions about Admiration. 


C Contempt is oppoſed Admiration, which 
indeed argues a more Candid and better Dt- 
ſpoſition ; but even in this caſe no ſmall, nay 
much greater care is to be obſerved : Becauſe, 
tho ſuch as are Contemptuous, and Self-conceited, 
receive but little Good from what they hear; yet 
the Good-natur'd, and ſuch as are given to ad- 
mire every Thing, take a great deal of Harm: 
And Heraclitus was not miſtaken when he ſaid, 
That a Fool was ſhaken and ſtartled at every thing he 
beard. We ought indeed to uſe all the Candor 
imaginable in praiſing the Speaker; yet withal, as 
great Caution in yielding our Afſent ro what he 
ſays: to look upon his Expreſſion and _ 
wit 
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with a favourable Conſtruction, but to inſpect 
the Uſefulneſs and Truth of bis DoQtrine with 
the niceſt and moſt critical Judgment : that 
Hearers may ceaſe to be Malicious, and Speak- 
ers may do no Miſchief. For many Falſe 
and Dangerous Principles ſteal upon us 
through the Authority of the Speaker, and our 
own Credulity. The Spartans Ephori approving 
the Judgment of one of an Ill Converſation, or- 
dered it ro be communicated to the People by 
a Perſon of better Life and Reputation : there- 
by wiſely and politicly uſing them to give more 
difference to the Morals, than the Words of ſuch 
as pretended to adviſe them. But now in Pht- 
lolophy the Eſteem of the Speaker muſt be pul- 
led off, and Things examined Naked, and with- 
out a Maſque. For in Hearing, as in War, 
there are many Falſe Alarms. The Gravity ok 
the Speaker, or his Way of Delivery ; his Ma- 
viſterial Look, or his Aſſuming Pride; but chiefly 
the Noiſe and Clapping of the Auditory, bear 
great ſway with a raw and unexperienced Hearer, 
who is eaſily carried away with the Tide. The 
very Expreſſion, if Sweet and Full, and repre- 
ſenting "Things with ſome Pomp and Greatneſs, 
has a ſecret Power to impoſe upon us. For, as 
many Lapſes, in ſuch as ſing to an Inſtrument, 
eſcape the Bearers; ſo Luxuriancy and Pomp of 
Style put a Cheat upon the Ear, and diſguiſe the 
Weakneſs and Invalidity of an Argument. And 
Melanthius (as "tis ſaid) being asked his Opinion 
concerning a Tragedy of Diogenes, made anſwer, 
That the Words intercepted his Sight of 3t. But 
many Sophiſters, in their Declamations and 
Speeches,make not uſe of Words only to veil and 
muffle their Deſign ; but with A ected Tone, 
M m 2 and 
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and Softneſs of Voice, draw afide and bewitch 
their Followers; for that Empty Pleaſure they 
create, reaping a more Empry Glory. For the 
Saying of Dionyſius is very applicable to them ; 
who being one day extreamly pleaſed with an 
Harper that played excellently well before him, 
promiſcd the Fellow a great Reward; yet after- 
wards . would give him nothing, pretending he 
had kept his Word ; For (faid he) as long as you 
pleaſed me with hearing you play, ſo long were you 
pleaſed in Hopes of the Reward. And luch alfo is 
the Reward thoſe kind of Harangues bring to the 
Authors: The Hearers admire as long as they 
are pleaſed and tickled ; but the SatisfaCtion on 
one hand, and Glory on the other, conclude with 
the Oration: and theſe loſe their time idly, and 
the others their whole Life. 


How to ſeparate the Uſeful Part of a Diſcourſe. 


O, we muſt ſeparate the Traſh and 'Trum- 
pery of an Oration, that we may come at 

the more Fruitful and Uſeful Part ; not imitating 
thoſe Women who bulie themſelves in gathering 
Noſegays and making Garlands, but the more 
uſeful Induſtry of Bees. They indeed plat and 
weave together the ſweeteſt and gayeſt Flowers, 
and their Skill is mighty pretty ; bur it laſts for 
one day only, and even then is of little or no Uſe : 
Whereas the Bees paſſing by the Beds of Violets, 
and Roſes, and Hyacinths, fx on the prickly 
and biting Thyme,: and returning heme laden, la- 
bour it into Honey. In like manner, a well 
meaning {incereHearer ought to paſs by the Flowers 
of an Oration, leaving the gawdy Shew and 
Theatrical part to entertain Droniſh Sophiſters ;, and 
dividing 
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dividing into the very Mind of the Speaker, 
muſt ſeparate whar is neceſſary for his own Ser- 
vice; remembring withal, that he is not come 
to the Theatre or Muſic-meeting but 1s preſent at 
the Schools and Auditors of Philoſophy, to learn 
to rectifie his way of Lite by what he hears. In 
order thereunto, he ought to inſpe& diligently, 
and try faithfully, the State and Temper of his 
Mind after Hearing, it any of his Aﬀections are 
more moderate, it any AfMiCtions grown lighter, 
if his Conſtancy and Greatneſs of Spirit be con- 
firmed, if he feels any Divine Emotions, or In- 
ward Workings of Vertue and Goodneſs upon 
his Soul. For it becomes us but ill, when we 
riſe from the Barbers Chair, to be ſo long in con- 
ſulting the Glaſs, or ſo curious in examining and 
adjuſting our Peruque 3 if at our return from the 
Schools from Hearing, we think it needleſs to 
look into our ſelves, or examine our own Mind, 
whether ſhe have diſcharged any turbulent or 
unprofitable AﬀeCtions, and be grown more {c- 
date and ſerene. For, as Ariſton was wont to fay, 
The BAGNIO and a DISCOURSE are of no uſe 1n- 
leſs they are Purgative, 

Let then a Young Man be pleaſed and enter- 
tain'd with a Diſcourſe ; but let him not make 
his Pleaſure the only End of Hearins, nor think 
he may come from the School of a Philoſopher 
Singing and Sportive : or call for Perfumes and 
Eflences, when he has need of a Pultneſs and 
Fomentations. But ler him learn to be thankful 
to him that purges away the Darkneſs and Stupi- 
dity of his Mind, tho (as we clear Bee-hives by 
imoking) with an Offenſive or Unpalatable Dif- 
courſe.” For tho it lies upon a Speaker to take 
lome care that his Expreſſion be pleaſing and 

M m 2 ptautible : 
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plauſible ; yet an Hearer ought not to make thar 
the firſt thing he looks after. Indeed, when he 
has fatished his Appetite with "Things, he may 
be allowed the Curioſity of examining the Style 
and Expreſſion, whether any thing Delicate or 
Extraordinary : As Men quench their Thirſt, be- 
fore they have time to admire the Imboſling of 
the Bowl. But now ſuch an one as is not intent 
on the Subjet Matter, but regards only the Lan- 
guage and Aztic Elegancy, is much of his fooliſh 
Humour, who refuſes an Antidote, unleſs out of 
*'Ex Tis * Athenian Porcellan ;, or that will not pur on a 
*X7];- QCoat in the Winter, becauſe the Cloth is not 
xiig xw- made of Attic Wool, yet can endure a thread- 
aiad&-, bare Oration of Lyſias, tho without any Advan- 
Coliasa tage to himſelf, That extream Dearth of Judg- 
Promon- rent and good Senſe, and that abund of Subrtilty 
__ vs and Sophiſtry, which is crept into the Schools, is 
where was all owing to theſe Corruptions of the Youngſters ; 
made a who obſerving neither the Lives, nor Public Con- 
fine ſort yerfation of Philoſophers, mind nothing bur 
_ Words and Gingle ; and expreſs themſelves ex- 
ware, Fravagantly upon what they think well faid, withe 
much va» out ever underſtanding or __—_ if it be Uſe- 


lued by ful and Neceffary, or Needleſs and Vain. 
the Anci- 


ents. Men- | | 

tioned Of atking Lueſtions. 

alſo by 4- OT : 

chenzns, I. Frer this, it will be convenient to lay down 
IIs ſome Directions touching asking of Queſti- 


ons. For, *tis true, he that comes to a great 
Collation muſt eat what is ſet before him, not 
rudely caliing for what is not to be had, nor 
fnding fault with Proviſion. But he that is in- 
vited to partake of a Diſcourſe, if it be with 
that Provi/o, muſt hear with Silence : (For fuch 
__ unagreeable 
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Unagreeable Hearers as occaſion Digreſſhons by 
asking Impertinent Queſtions, and ſtarting fooliſh 
Doubts, are an Hindrance both to the Speaker 
and the Diſcourſe, without benefiting themſelves.) 
But when the Speaker encourages them to pro- 
poſe their ObjeCtions, muſt take care that his 
Queſtion be of ſome Conſequence. The Suitors 
in Homer {corned and derided Ulyſſes. 


Who begged for Bread, and atked not for a Sword ; 


Becauſe they thought it required a Great and He- 
roic Soul no leſs to ask, than to beſtow greatly : 
But there is much better reaſon to ſlight and 
laugh at ſuch an Hearer, as can pleaſe himſelf in 
asking little trifling Queſtions. Thus ſome Young 
Fellows, to proclaim their ſmattering in Logic 
and Mathematics, upon all Occaſions inquire a- 
bout the Infinite Diviſibility of Duantity ; or the 
Difference of moving through the Diagonal and upen 
the Sides. But we may anſwer them with Phzlots- 
mus heretofore, 'who being asked by a Conſump- 
tive Phrhiſical Perſon for a Remedy againſt a 
Whitlow ; Sir, {aid he, you have no reaſon to be ap- 
prebenſive of Tiat. So we muſt tell them, You 
have no reaſon, Young Gentlemen, #0 trouble your 
felves about theſe Dueſtions, but how to ſhake off 
your Opiniatry and Arrogance, to have dene with your 
Intrigues and Fopperies, and to ſettle i1mmeaiate'y up- 
on a well-governed Courſe of Life. Great regard is 
to be had alſo to the Genius and Talent ot a 
Speaker,to inquire about ſuch things as are #1 #1: 
way, not to take him out of his KRnowiot;'s 
As if one ſhould propoſe Phyſical © 1M: nay: - 
cal Queries to a Moral Philoſophy © Of 
ply himſelf to a Virtuoſo abo!' ry 90%) $:C4L 17 
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tions, or the Solution of Fallacies in Logic, For, 
as he that goes about to cleave Wood with a 
Key, or to unlock a Door with an Ax, does 
not ſo much miſemploy thoſe Inſtruments, as de- 
prive himſelf of the proper Uſe of them ; fo ſuch 
as are not content with what a Speaker offers 
them, bur call for ſuch things as he is a Stranger 
to, are not only Diſappointed, but incur the ſuſ- 
picion of Malice and Il|-nature. Be cautious alſo 
how you ask many things, or often ; for that 
betrays ſomewhat of Conceit and Oftentation : 
but to expect civilly while another propoſes his 
Scruples, argues a ſociable Temper, and willing- 
neſs that others ſhould be informed ; unleſs ſome 
ſudden Perturbation of Mind require to be re- 
preſſed, or ſome Diſtemper to be aflwaged. For 
(as Heraclitus ſays) *tis an ill thing to conceal a Man's 
Tenorance ; it muſt be laid open, that the Remedy 
may be applied. So alſo it Anger, or Superſti- 
tion, or a Quarrel with your Domeſtics, or the 
Violent Paſſion of Love, excite any Commotion 
in your Mind, 


Whoſe ſecret Force the very Heart-ſtrings break ! 


You are not preſently, for fear of being galled, 
or hearing your own, to fly to ſuch as are treat- 
ing of other Arguments; but mult frequent thoſe 
Places where your particular Caſe is ſtating, and 
aftcr Lefure addreſs your ſelf privately to them 
for better Information, and fuller Satisfaction 
therein, On the contrary, Men commonly flat- 
ter themſelves, and admire the Philoſopher fo 
long as he diſcourſes of Indifterent Things ; bur 
if he come home to themſelves, and deal freely 
with them about' their real Intereſt, this they 

think 
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think is beyond all enduring, or, at beſt, look 


upon it as a needlels piece of Supererogation. As 
it Philoſophers were to be applauded in the 
Schools, like Actors on the Stage, for their Di- 
verſion only ; but in other matters were no better 
Men than themſelves; and to confets the truth, 
they have bur reaſon ro think fo of many Sophiſter:, 
who having once left the Desk, and laid afide 
their Books, in the ſerious concerns of Human 
Life are even Inferior to, and more Ignorant 
than the Vulgar. But now the Auſterity, or 
Railery of real Philoſophers, their very Nod, or 
Look if formed to be pleaſant or reſerved, but 
chiefly their Admonitions direCted to particular 
Perſons, are of weighty Importance to ſuch as 
can brook, or attend to them. 


Directions concerning Praiſing. 


Or Commendation, ſome caution and mean is 
L to beobſerved in it ; becauſe to be Deficient, 
or Exceſſive in that particular, is alike not to be 
Liberal. He is but a moroſe and rigid Hearer, 
whom no part of an Oration can work upon, or 
oblige ; out of a ſecret Pride, and pre- conceived 
Vanity that he could do better things kimfclt. 
One that dares not alter his countenance as oC- 
ca{1on requires, or let fall the leaſt Word to tcſti- 
fy his Good Wiſhes; but with Silence and Af- 
tected Gravity hunts after the reputation of a Sa- 
gacious and Protound Perſon ; and thinks that 
praiſe, as well as Money, loſt to himſelf which 
he beſtows on others. For many wrelt that Sen- 
tence of Pythagoras, who uſed to ſay, He had 
learned by Philoſophy to admire nothing ; but theſe 
Men thjnk to admire Nothing, and to value No- 
INE ; : thing, 
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thing, is to ſlight every thing; and take the 
meaſures of their own Gravity from their Con- 
tempt of others. Philoſophy indeed removes that 
fooliſh Admiration and Surprize, which proceeds 
from Doubt, or Ignorance, by laying open to us 
the Cauſes of things; but endeavours not to de- 
{troy all Good-Nature and Humanity. And thoſe 
who are truly Good, take it for their greateſt 
Honour and Commendation to be juſt in paying 
honour and commendation where it is due to others ; 
which ſeems to diſcover that mighty ſtock, and 
Abundance of Glory in themſelves while the Nig- 
gardly only betray Extream neceſſity of Praiſe 
at home. Yet to uſe no Conſideration at all, but 
ſtand up and make a clamour at every Word 
or Syllable, is to offend in the other Extream. 
Such fluttering Fellows for the moſt part oblige 
not the Speakers themſelves ; but are always a 
Plague and common Grievance to the Hearers, 
exciting them many times againſt their Inclinati- 
on, and with violence to their Modeſty forcing 
them to joyn in the Tumulr. In the end, he 
that raiſed the Diſturbance receives no benefit 
by the Diſcourſe, but goes away with the 
Character of a Scoffer, or Flatterer, or Novice, 
A Judge, 'tis true ought to hear and determine 
withour Favour or AfﬀeCction, regarding only 
what is Juſt and Equitable ; but in Philoſophical 
Proceedings the cafe is altered, where neither Law, 
nor Oaths tie us up from being favourable to 
the Speaker. And the Ancients in their 'Temples 
were wont to place the Statue of Mercury among 
the Graces, intimating that Orators ought to find 
a Propitious and Good-natured Audience. For 
they thought it paſt all belief, that any Man 
could prove ſo much a Block-head, or m_ 
wids 
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wide of the purpoſe ; but, if he made no Re- 


marks of his own, and quored none of others 
worthy taking notice of ; or tho the Argument 
and Deſign of his Diſcourſe might not be com- 
mendable : Yet at leaſt the Order and Diſpoſt- 
tion, or ſome few expreffions might deſerve ap- 
plauſe. 


As oft amidſt the Furze and Thorny Brakes, 
The tender Violets more ſecurely peep. 


For if ſome have undertaken ſucceſsfully to ſpeak 
in Commendation of Vomiting, or a Fever, and 
even to make an Encomiaſtic on a * Porridge-pot, 
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not without ſome Acceptance ; certainly a Dif- mirable 
courſe from | one that has the leaſt pretence to Subj& 


Philoſophy cannot but obtain a Breathing-while, 
and Opportunity of Commendation from a well- 
diſpoſed Auditory. Plato fays, That all men 
have ſomething in them that recommends them 
to others; the Fair are the Favourites of Hea- 
ven ; the Black, Manly ; the Hook-noſed have 
a look of Majeſty ; the Flat-noſe gives a Grace- 
tul Air ; even the Swarthy Complexion is com- 
plemented that it looks like * Honey. Thus 
Love, like Ivy, will nd ſome or other to lay 
hold on. Bur an Hearer has far greater reaſon 
to pick out what may deſerve his Approbation : 
For Plato in an Oration of Lyfias, diſliking the 
Invention, and utterly condemning the Diſpoliti- 
on as confuſed ; yet praiſed his Style and Elocu- 
tion, becauſe every Word was wrought oft cle+ 
verly, and cleanly turned. Thus a Man may ſee 
cauſe enough to diſapprove the Argument of 
Archilochw , the Verſe of Parmenides, the Po- 


verty of Phocylides, the etcrnal Talk of Dna 
an 


or the 


Sublime 
Stile, 


* Coun- 
try Com- 
plements. 
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and Inequality of Stile in Sophocles ; and among 
the Orators, One obſerves not the Manners, Ano- 
ther isnot Moving, a third has nothing of Orna- 
ment ; yet every one has his peculiar Power to 
torce from us Expreſſions of Praiſe and Appro- 
bation. Some again require not of us, to teſtify 
our Acceptance by the Voice ; a pleaſing Eye, or 
cheerful Look, or a Behaviour without any thing 
of Pain or Uneaſineſs is all that they deſire. And 
theſe are Favours now a days beſtowed of courſe 
upon every Oration, though the Speaker may de- 
ſerve nothing leſs. Of equal f(ignificancy with 
theſe, are fitting modeſtly without lolling from 
one {1Je to the other ; looking earneſtly on the 
Speaker ; and 2 Countenance compoſed to Seriouſ- 
neſs and Attention, not only betraying nothing of 
Contempt, or [Il|-will, but not even a mind other- 
wile Employ'd. For as the Beauty and Excellence 
of every thing conſiſts in the concurrence of 
many different Accidents, which contribute to the 
Symmetry and Hurmony of - the whole; ſo that it 
but one Inconſiderable Part be away, or abſurdly 
added, Deformity immediately follows. In like 
manner, not only a ſupercilious Look, or for- 
bidding Meer, or roving Eyes, or waving the 
Body to and fro, or drumming with the Heels; 
but even a Nod, or Whiſper to another, a ſcorn- 
ful Smile, or negligent Yawniag, or the like; 
are all likewiſe great Indecorums and to be avoid- 
ed with particular care. Yet ſome there are 
who can aſſign a Speaker his part, and think no 
Duty incumbent on themſelves all the while z who 
will have him prepared, and premeditate what 
he has to deliver, yet throw themſelves into an 
Auditory without any preparation, or Conſidera- 
tion ; as if they were invited to a Public Feaſt, 
| [£6] 
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to revel and take their pleaſure at anothers Coſt. 
Yet it is known, that even a Gueſt has ſome 
things required of him ro make him ſuitable and 
agreeable ; and certainly an Hearer much more ; 
becauſe he ought to be aſſiſtant - to, as well as 
partake with the Speaker ; neither will it 
become him to be ſevere at all turns upon e- 
very flight Miſcarriage, or perpetually putting 
his Elocution and Action to the 'Teſt ; while he 
himſelf is guilty of grofler Enormitiesin Hearing, 
without Danger, or Controul. But as at Ten- 
ns he that takes the Ball turns and winds his 
Body according to the motion of the Server ; fo 
a kind of Proportion is to be obſerved between 
the Speaker and Hearer, it both will diſcharge 


their ſeveral Dutics. 


Care to be obſerved in Praiſing Perſons of all Dualt- 


ties, 


Nui ought we to uſe any Expreſſions of 
Praiſe indifferently. For it is an ill thing 
which Epicurus relates, that upon reading any 
Epiſtles from his Friends, thoſe about him broke 
out into tumultuous Applauſes ; and ſuch as daily 
introduce new Forms into our Auditories, as D:- 
vinely ſaid ! Beyond all Mankind ! (as if thoſe uſed 
by Plato, Socrates, and Hyperides, well | wiſely | truly 
ſaid) were not ſufficiently expreſſive) exceed the 
bounds of Decency and Modeſty; nay indeed, do 
but affront the Speaker, as though he were fond 
of ſuch extravagant Praiſes: Nor are they leſs 
odious and troubleſom, who confirm Approba- 
tion with 1impertinent Oarhs, as if they were giving 
their Teſtimony for a Speaker in a Court of Ju- 
dicature. And fo likewiſe ſuch as obſerve not to 

give 
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give juſt Deference to the Quality of Perſons ; 
who to a Philoſopher are apt to cry out, Smarth 
ſaid! or to a Reverend Gentleman, Wittily 
Floridly | applying to Philoſophy thoſe trifles as 
are proper to Scholaſtic Exerciſes and Declamati- 
ons; and uſing too great Freedom and Lightneſs 
toward a Judicious Diſcourſe : As if a Man ſhould 
complement the Conqueror in the Olympic Games 
with a Garland of Lillies, or Roſes, inſtead of 
Laurel, or Wild-Olive. Euripides the Poet one 
day at a Rehearſal, inſtructing the Chorw in a 
part that was fet to a ſerious Air, one of the 
Company unexpectedly fell out a laughing ; Sir 
(faid he) unleſs you were very ſtupid and inſenſible, 
#2, JOu could not laugh while I ſmg in the Grave * Mixo- 
z Fn hes Iydian Mood! In like manner a Maſter of Phi- 
pc loſophy and Politics t a ſtop to the un- 
916- Iophy and Politics may pu p n 
According {caſonable Levity and Pertneſs of a Youngſter, 
to Kir- by telling him, Tou ſeem zo be a Mad-man, or un- 
bee acquainted with all manner of Civility, otherwiſe you 
Scenical ould not kum over your Tunes, or praftice your new 
Ns Steps while I am diſcourſing of God, or the Laws, or 
ents, was the Supream Magiſtrate. For confider ſeriouſly,and 
the fame it is a very ſcandalous thing, that while a Phy- 
with the Jofopher is in his Diſcourſe, the Paſſengers in the 
Recttattv0 freer, from the Clamour and Hooting of the 
of the ; 
Modern #Hearers, {ſhould have reaſon to make it a queſtion, 
Itelizxs, Whether fome Piper, or Harper, or Maurice-dancer 
— $2, 4 were got in among them. 

6b. 5.8 2. 


Of bearing Admonitions and Reproofs. 


Dominitions and Reprimands ought to be ta- 
; ken neither altogether inſenſibly, nor ye! 
ſheepiſhly and unmanlike. For ſuch as carry 07 
Diſgrace from a Philoſopher carelct{ly, and without 
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due Concern, fo as to grin at his Reprehenſtons,or 
ſcoffingly to praiſe him for them; (as ſharping 
Paraſites applaud the ſcurrilous Reflections of their 
Cullys,) ſuch, I ſay, are ſhameleſs and infolent,and 
betray only their invincible Impudence, but ſhew 
nothing of a Manly Confidence, or Good Affu- 
rance, Yet bear out handſomly without Paſ- 
fion an Innocent Jeſt sn Railery, is not unbecoming 
the Breeding of a Gentleman, but a good Accom- 
pliſhoent , and altogether like a Spartan. But 
when an Exhortation to amendment of Manners 
like a Bitter Potion, is made up of harſh and un- 
pleaſant words ; in ſuch a caſe, not to hear ſub- 
mithvely, not to be all in a ſweat, not to be dizzy, 
or a-fire with Shame and Confuſion ; but never to 
change Colour, or to fſneer, or to difſemble his 
Concernment, is the certain ſign of a Diffolute and 
Il-bred Man, one whoſe Soul, like callous Fleſh, 
being hardened with a Courſe of Debauchery,will 
receive no Scar or Imprefſion. Some Young men 
indeed there are of a contrary Diſpoſition, who 
having undergone one Rebuke, fly off without 
ever looking back,turn Renegadoes,and quite deſert 
Philoſophy. "Theſe being naturally very Modeſt, 
have a good Diſpoſition toward an Heathful Habit 
of Mind, but vitiate it by too much Tenderneſs 
and Effeminacy , which diſables them to bear a 
Reproof, or manfully ſubmit to a CorreCtion, 
and run after more pleaſing Harangues,wherewith 
ſome Flatterers and Sophiſters ſmooth and bewitch 
them, without any Benefit or Advantage. For as 
he that flies from the Chirurgon after Inciſton, 
and will not ſuffer the Ligature to be applied, en- 
dures that part of his skill only which is painful, 
rejecting what would give him eaſe : Sofuch an 
one as , being /anced and /carifjed by a ſharp Ora- 


tion, 
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tion, has not patience till the Wound be skinned 
over, goes away from Philoſophy tortured and 
harraflſed, without that Benefit he might receive 
thereby. For not only Tellephas's Wound was cured 
by ruſty Filings of the Spear (as Euripides has it } 
but whatever Pain Philolophy may occaſion to a 
meek Diſpoſition, will be cured and removed by 
the ſame Diſcourſe that gave the Wound. He there- 
fore that is reprehended, muſt endure a while, and 
away with ſome Pain,not preſently be diſcouraged, 
or out of heart. Let him bebave himſelf as though 
6 2. aaAg- he were to be 2 mitiated into the Myſteries of Phy. 
rim loſophy, till hoping, after the Luyſtrations, and more 
Ks a troubleſome Ceremonies are undergone, he ſhall 
255% 6e- £0joy ſome conſiderable Effect of his preſent Trou- 
aomgias. Bles and Incoveniencies. Or fuppole he be wrong- 
Heſich, fully chidden, it is but handſom to expect the 
renders Concluſion ; after that,he may make his Apology, 
mem, and delire rhat ſuch Freedom and Violence may 
uvchee, be reſerved to repreſs ſome other Miſdemez- 
+ The nour which really deferves it. 


manner of 

— The Difficulties in Philoſophy vincible. 
Alexander : ; 

© hw. BUT beſides this, as in Grammar, Muſick and 
che 25. the Exerciſes of Aﬀivity,there are many things 


. book. 5. which to young beginners appear troubleſome, 
laborious, and obſcure ; which yet a fuller Know- 
ledge, like Acquaintance among Men , makes 
more agreeable, ready and feazible. In like man- 
ner, though Philoſophy in its firſt Terms and No- 
tions may ſeem uncouth and ſtrange, yet a Man 
muſt not be fo far diſcouraged at the firſt Elements, 
as to throw it up for altogether, but bid at all,and 
ply hisbuſineſs hard,and patiently expect that Ac- 
quaintance Which will make all eaſe and pleaſant F 
and 
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and that will not be long before it comes,bringing 
great Light into "Things, and exciting ardent Aﬀe- 
Ctions to Vertue ; without which to endure to live, 


after one has,through his own Efteminacy, fallen 
trom Philoſophy,is an Argument of a Mean Spirt, 
and Servile Diſpoſition. 1 muſt confeſs there is fo 
much Dithculty in the Things themlelves, as is not 
ealily conquered by raw and unexperienced Be- 
ginners; yetthe greateſt part of the Dithculty they 
bring upon themſelves by their own Ignorance and 
Inadvertency, falling into the fame Errour from 
two contrary Cauſes, For ſome our ct a toolifh 
Baſhfulneſs, and Detire to be ealie to the Speaker, 
are loth to be inquiſirive,or have the thing mace 
plain to them, thar fo they may reſign up their 
Afſent, and ſettle in their Opinion in that parti- 
cular : and others cut of Unſeafonable Vain-glory, 
and Vying with their Fellows,that they may vaunc 
their Readineſs of Wit,and Quickneſs of Appre- 
benſton, pretending to underſtand things before 
_ they do, never underitand them ar all. Now the 
Conſequence in both Caſes is this; "The Modeſt 
go away in a great deal of Anxiety and Doubr,and 
are forced,in the cnd,with greater Diſgrace,to in- 
terrupt the Speaker to be intormed again : and the 
Vain-glorious are troubled ro keep cloſe and con- 
ceal the Ignorance they carry about them. T here- 
fore all ſuch Sheepiſhneſs and Self conceit ſer aide, 
let us learn to lay up in our Minds whatever” 
is uſctully ſaid, enduring to be laugh'd at by fuch 
as {ct up tor Wits and Ra:lleurs. This courle took 
Cleanthes and Nencecrates, who being ſomewhat 
{lower than their Fellows, did not however give 
over Hearing, or Diſpond ; but preventcd the Jelts 
ot wthers,by comparing themſelves to narrow- 
mouth'd Veflcis, and Copper Platcs; becaule, tho 
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they received Learning with ſome Difficulty, yer 
they retained it ſurely, For he that will be a Good 
Man, muſt not only {as Pholides ſays) 


Expet much Fraud,and many a time be caught, 


So alf@ but be laughed ar, and diſpraced,and endure many 

Lazineſs, {cuyrilous and virulent RefleCtions, and encounter 

and over- with much Ignorance. 

Inquiſt- Neither, on the ether hand, muſt the Faults be 

— paſſed by, which ſome troubleſome People commit 
out of meer Lazineſs and Negligence ; ſuch as will 
not beſtow any pains in conſidering themſelves, 
but asking often the ſame Queſtions, are a perpe- 
tual vexation to the Speaker; like Callow Birds, 
always gaping at the Bill of the Old-one, and till 
reaching after what was prepared and deſigned for 
others. Another ſort there are, who afteCting the 
Reputation of Quickneſs and Attention, confound 
the Speaker with their pragmatical Curioſity and 
Fargon, always haling in/ fomething Unneceflary, 
and requiring Demonſtrations of things foreign 
to the Buſineſs in hand. 


Thus a ſhort Way is long and tedious made, 


( as Sophecles ſays) and that not only to themlelves, 
but others alſo. For by taking oft the Speaker 
with vain and unneceſlary Queſtions, they retard 
the Progreſs of Inſtruction, like ſome "Travellers in 
the Road, by impertinet Halts and Stops. Here 
2ymus compares theſe Men to lazy and half-ſtrain 
Curs, which within doors bite and tear the Skins, 
but in the Field dare not faſten upon the Beaſts 
themſelves. 


A 


Of Hearing. 


A Concluding E xhortation. 


Er one Exhortation let me leave with theſe 
People, That having received the General 
Heads of Things, they would ſupply the reſt by 
their own Induſtry, making their Mem-ry a Guide, 
to their Invention; and looking on the Diſcourſe of 
others only as a kind of Firſt Principle or Seed, 
take care to cheriſh and increaſe it. For the Mind 
requires not,like an Earthen Veſſcl,to be filled up ; 
convenient Fewel and Aliment only will enflame it 
with a Deſfireof Knowledge, and ardent Love of 
Truth, Now as he tnat comes to borrow Fire, it 
he ſtay roo long warming himſelf with his Neigh- 
bour, often times diſappoints his own Buſineſs ; fo 
the Man that comesto be inſtructed by another,if 
he think not himſelf obliged to ſer fire (it I may 
ſo ſay) to his own Invention, and exert his own 
Faculties, he may get the Name of a Philoſopher, 
as we get a Colour by fitting by the Fire, but 
ſhall never diſpel the Darkneſs of his Underſtand- 
ing by the Light of Philoſophy. In fine,if there be 
any other Precept concerning Hearing, it is briefly 
this, T'o be careful in obſerving the laſt Exhorta- 
tion ; that is, T'o joyn the Exercife of our own 
Invention to our Hearing : that ſo while we lay 
down, "That Hearing wel is the frlt Step to Fell- 
living, we may not content our ſelves with a Su- 
perficial Common-place Knowledge, but endeavour 
after ſuch an Habir as is deeply imprinted on the 
Mind, and Philoſophical. 
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Of Large Acquaintance : Or, an Eſſay 
to prove the Folly of ſeeking many 


Priends. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by W. G. 
Enon the Theſſalian, a Perſon who had no 

mewn Opinion of his own Parts, thought 

himfelt well accompliſh'd in all the 

Arts of Diſcourſe,and to have reached 


(as Empedocles words it) the higheſt pitch of Wiſdom, 
was ask*d by Socrates, What is I'crtue 2 And having 
anſwered pertly enough, and as impertinently, 
That there is one Vertue belonging to Childhood, ano- 
ther to Oli Age ; That there are diſtin Vertues 
in Men "and V/aomen, Magiſtrates and Private Per- 
ſons, Maſters and Servants: Excellently well ! (re- 
plied Socrates in Raillery) apon inquiry made of 
one, you have rais d, as it were, an whole Swarm of 
Vertues, conjecuring, not without reaſon, the 
Man therefore nam'd Many, becauſe he knew the 

Tature of None. And may not we our ſelves cx- 
pect, and deſerve as juſtly to be drolled and ral- 
lied, who having not yet contracted one firm 
Friendſhip, 
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Friendſhip, ſeem nevertheleſs exceeding cautious 
of roo Many. *Tis almoſt the ſame thing as if 
one Maimed and Blind ſhould appear follicirous 
left, like Briareus, he may chance to be furniſh'd 
with an hundred Hands, and become all over 
Eye, and as quick-{1ghted as Argus. | 
However we can't bur extol the Senſe of that 
young Man in Menander the Poet, upon his ſay- 
ing, he counted every Mn wonderfully honeſt and 
happy, who has found even the very Shadow of a Friend. 
But all the Difficulty lies in finding him ; and 
the chiefeſt Reaſon is, That in ſtead of One choice, 
true Friead, nothing under a Mutitude will con- 
rent us ; like Women of the Town, admitting the 
Embraces of all Gallants that come, at the gay 
appearance of the laſt which occurr'd, we {till 
neglect, ſlight, and forget the former : or ra- 
ther, as a Child cropping ſeveral forts of Flowers, 
is fooliſhly and uſ-lefly delighted a while with 
each in its turn, till one juſtles the Image of the 
other out of his Fency. So we of riper Years, 
from an inbred Aﬀectation of Novelty, and dil- 
dain of things already poſleſs'd, take up preſent- 
ly with the firit promiſing Aſpet of every freſh 
and new-bloominy Friend: Laying all at once 
the Foundations of ſeveral Acquaintances, we 
leave each unhniſh'd ; and when we have ſcarce 
fix'd on one, our Love immediately palls there, 
while we paſſionately purſue {ome other. 
Wherefore in this Afﬀair let us ask the Opini- 
on and Counſel of our Forefathers, and con{ider 
what Report the Records ot Antiquity make con- 
cerning true Friends. "They are, we hnd, al- 
way reckon'd in Pairs; as Theſeus and Pirithous, 
Achilles and Patroclus, Oreſtes and Pylades, Pythias 
and Damon, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, A Friend 
on. -.. Ms i3 
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is a Creature Sociable, but affects not an Herd or 
a Flock ; and his being uſually called and eſteem- 
ed another Self, is a convincing Argument that 
the Number TO 1s the adequate and com- 
pleat Meaſure of Friendſhip. And 1n truth, a 
great number of. Friends, as well as Servants, is 
not to be purchafed ar an eahie rate. "That which 
procures Love and Friendſhip in the World, is 
a ſweet and obliging Temper of Mind, a lively 
Readineſs in doing good Othces, togerher with a 
conſtant Habit of” Vertue ; than which Qualihca- 
tions, n3th11g 1s mare rarely found in Nature : 


And therefore to L.ove and be Beloved much, 


can have no place in a Multitude ; bur the moſt 
eager Aﬀscttion, if divided among numerous 
Objects {like a Kiver derived into fevcral Chan- 
nels) muſt needs flow at length very weak and 
languithing. Upon this ſcore thoſe Animals love 
their Young moit, which generate bur one ; and 
Homer deſcribing a beloved Child, calls it, The 
Only begotten, and bern in Old Age, at ſuch a time 
when the Parents neither have nor hope another. 

Yer] do not aſlert we ought ro conhne our 
ſelves only to one Friend ; but, among the reit, 
there ſhould be one Eminemly ſo, not caſually 
pick'd up at a Tavern or Eating houſe, nor upon 
a pronufcuous Meeting at a Public Horlc-race, 
or a formal Salute as parting in the Streets, as is 
too common now adays; bur one cnoſen upon 
long and mature Deliveration, conhrm'd by 2 
ſettled Converſe, and with whom (according to 
that celebrated Proverb) | we have eaten a Buſhel 
of Sait. 

The Palaces of Noble Men and Princes ap- 
pear guarded with {plendid Retinues of diligent, 
obſequious Servants, and every Room is crowded 

with 
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with a Throng of Viſiters, who careſs the Great 
Man with all the endearing Geſtures and Ex- 
prefſions that Wit and Breeding can invent ; 
and 1t may be thought, I confeſs, at firſt fight, 
that ſuch are very fortunate, in having ſo many 
cordial, real Friends at their command ; whereas 
"tis all bare Pageantryand Shew: Change the Scene, 
and you may obſerve a far greater number of 
Flies as induſtriouſly buſie in their Kitchens ; 
and as theſe wouid vaniſh were the Diſhes empty 
and clean, fo neither would thar other fort of 
Infefts pay any farther Reſpect, were nothing 
to be got by it. 

'There are chicfly theſs Requilites to true 
Friendſhip, Verrue, as a thing lovely and de- 
lirable; Familiar Converſation, as pleafant ; 
and Advantage, as neceſlary, For we muſt farſt 
chuſe a Friend upon a right Judgment made 
of his excellent Qualities; having choſen him, 
we mult perceive a pleaſure in his Converle, 
and upon occaſion he muſt be uſeful to us in 
our Concerns : Al] which { eſpecially Judgment 
in our Choice, the main Point of all} are in- 
conſiſtent with a numerous Acquaintance. 

And firſt ot all {to draw a Parallel in other 
Marters) 1f *tis no ſmall time required to ſelect a 
great many Perſons together, wh» can dance and 
lng in exact time to the ſame Tune, manage Oars 
with a like Strength and Vigour, be hit Stewards 
of our Eſtates, or Tutors of our Children ; cer- 
tainly we muſt acknowledge it much more dith- 
cult to meet with any conſiderable number of 
Men qualified to bear the great Character of a 
Friend, -all of ſuch an equal Vertue and Honour, 
as only from the pure Obligations of Friendſhip, 
to ſtand by us in all the Turns of Fortune, and 
Non 4. with 
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with an undaunted, ſteady Mind, comfort and 
aſhſt us in Adverlity, as well as rejoyce with us 
in Proſperity. . Even a Ship at Sea runs not the 
riſque of ſo many Storms, nor are Caſtles, Forts 
and Havens ſecured with Walls, Ramparts and 
Chains, againſt the apprehenſion of ſo many 
Dangers ; as there are Misfortunes a conſtant and 
approved Friendſhip mutually undertakes to en- 
counter. Whoever without due trial put them- 
ſelves upon us for Friends, we examine them as 
bad Mony, and the Cheat being diſcovered, are 
glad if of their own accord they withdraw ; or 
if they perliſt, at leaſt we wiſh with great impa- 
tience fairly to ger rid of them : Yet we muſt 
own, *tis a hard and troubleſom Task to ſham off 
a diſagreeable Acquaintance ; for as unwholeſom 
Meats which nauſeate the Stomach can neither 
be retained without hazard of Health, nor yet 
ejected {incere as they were taken, bur wholly dif- 
guiſed and defiled with other Humours; ſo a 
miſtaken falſe Friend muſt either be ſtill enter- 
tained, and remain a meer vexation to us, as well 
as unea{(ie to himſelf, or elſe by a kind of Con- 
vuliion be thrown up like diſeaſy, ſharp Choler 
leaving behind the continual torment of private 
grudgings and hatred ; and therefore it highly 
concerns us not to be roo raſh in faſtning on the 
next that may accidentally offer, nor preſently to 
affect every one that pretends ro be fond of our 
Friend(hip ; let the ſearch rather begin on our 
own part, and our choice fix on thoſe who 
approve themſelves really worthy of our reſped, 
what is Cheap and with eaſe obrain'd is below 
our notice; and we trample under foot Buſhes 
and Brambles that readily catch hold of us, while 
we diligently clear our way to the Vine-and 

 Olivez 
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themſelves about us, are generally ſuch as de- 
ſerve our ſcorn and contempt, and upon a long 
and ſerious view of all circumſtances we ought 
rather of our own accord to court the kindneſs 
of thoſe who are of repute in the World, and 
may prove moſt advantageous to our ſelves ; 
wherefore as Jeux:s replied (to ſome who blamed 
the {lowneſs ot his Pencil) that he therefore ſpent 
a long time in painting, becauſe he deſigned his 
work ſhould laſt for a long Eternity, fo he that 
would ſecure a laſting friendſhip and acquaintance 
muſt firſt deliberately judge, and throughly try 
its worth before he ſertles it. 

Suppoſe then 'tis hard to make a right Judg- 
ment in choofting many Friends together, it ſeems 
however, not unfeaſible to maintain a familiarity 
with many : But even that alſo is impoſſible ; for 
Familiarity and Converſe are the genuine pro- 
ducts and enjoyments of true Friendſhip, and the 
higheſt pleaſure the beſt Friends aim at, is a mu- 
tual exchange of good Humour, a daily com- 
plaiſaney in each others company, a free com- 
munication of all Thoughts, Deligns and Coun- 
ſels, and (as Menzlaus ſaid of Ulyſſes) nothing but 
Death which Involves all things in one equal 
Darkneſs, ought ever to blot out, or diſſolve the 
amicable Commerce ; now much acquaintance 


has a clear coritrary event, and whereas fingle - 


Friendſhip by kind Diſcourſes and good Offices, 


cements, unites, and condenſes as it were the two 
parties, like {imilar parts of Milk Coagulated 
into one firm and uniform Maſs, this on the 0- 
ther ſide, unties, rends and breaks the bond, 
diſtrats our Inclinations with too much variety, 


and the agreeable juſt mixture of affeRtion, the 
very 
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very Cement of true Friends, is wholly loſt in 
{o looſe and confuſed a Converſation. 

Hence alſo the many kind Offices to which we 
ſtand engaged will be {6 unequal and of ſuch dit- 
ferent natures, that a conſtant fooliſh difhdence 
and ſhamefac'tneſs mult needs attend us, as if we 
were ſUll conſcious of an Indecency or Offence offered 
ſome where, in our management of them : Thus 
multipliciry of Friends, renders thoſe very parts 
of friendſhip vain and uſeleſs, whence advantage 
was moſt expected ; neither can we hope it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, if we conlider difterear Perſons are 
venerally acted by as difterent Deſigns and In- 
terelts; Nature has not beſtowed the fame Incli- 
nations on all, nor are we all born to the ſame 
Fortune ; the occaſions of tranſacting Bulineſs 
like the Wind, may uften favour one of our 
acquaintance while it ſtands croſs to another ; 
however, ſuppoſe by great chance all ſhould > 
orce to crave atſiſtance in rhe fame Aﬀtair,whether 
at a Conſult, exerciſe of a public truſt in the Go- 
vernment, canvaling for perferment, entertaining 
Gueſts, or the like, yet "tis exceeding hard to 
ſatisfy all ; but now if they are engaged in di- 
verſe concerns at the very ſame moment of time, 
and every one ſhould make his particular requeſt 
to you, one to take a voyage with him, another 
to athilt in pleading his cauſe, a third to proſecute 
a Criminal, a fourth ro help in managing his 
'Trade, another to Celebrate his Wedding, and 
another to attend a Funeral (ſo that in all 
this acquaintance there appears as great a Con- 
tuſion as in'that City where Sacrifices and the 
Songs of a Triumph were mingled with forrow- 
ful outcries and Lamentations ;) I fay in this cafe 


'tis utterly impaſſible to anſwer the requeſts of all, 
to 
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to gratify none is abſurd, and to ſerve only one 
and diſoblige the reſt, is a thing grievous and in- 
tolerably rude, for none of theſe who thinks he 
has a right to your kindneſs, but will highly re- 
ſent the neglet; if indeed you could perfwade 
that inadvertrency was the caule of the omiſſion 
'Ou might more eaſily hope a pardon, and to 
plead forgettulneſs is 4 fort of excuſe which per- 
haps might paſs withour much angering your 
Friend, but to alledge I could not be advocate in 
your cauſe, being of Counſel for another, or | 
could not viſt you in a Fever, becauſe I was 
invited to a Feaſt elſewhere ; while 'tis thus con- 
feſt, we negle& one Friend to pay our reſpects 
to another, 'tis ſo far from extenuating the of- 


fence, that it highly aggravates it, and ſuper- 
adds to all the Jealouſies and Diſcontents incident 


to Rivals. 

But commonly Men overlook theſe and ſuch 
like inconveniences of a numerous acquaintance, 
and take only a proſpect of its advantages, not in 
thel-aſt reflecting, whoever Imploys many aſſiſtants 
in his Aﬀairs mutt in gratitude repay his Service to 
as many when they need it, and as Briareus, who 
with his hundredHands was daily obliged for his 
bare Subliſtence ro feed fifry Sromachs, could 
thrive no betcer than our ſelves, who ſupply a 
ſingle one with two Hands, ſo a Man of many 
Friends can't boaſt any other priviledge but thar 
of being a Slave to many, and of ſharing in all the 
bulinefſes, cares and dilquiets that may befal them, 
neither can Euripides relieve him by adviling (that 
the love of Friends ought not to take deep root 
in the Soul, that its bonds may be ealily relaxt 
or faſtned at pleaſure, and that we ſhouid man- 


nage it as we ſteer a Ship tacking abour upon all 
occaſions 
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occaſions as the Gale of Intereſt happens to blow,) 
for ſuch politions are fo baſe as not to be named 
in friendſhip. Among perſons at enmity this Coun- 
ſe] is uſeful and proper ; Heats and Animoſities 
ought to be moderate, and never reach the inmoſt 
receſſes of the Soul : Hatred, Anger, Complaints 
and Jealouſtes may with good reaſon be readily ap- 
peaſed and forgotten ; but here the caſe is far 0- 
therwiſe among Friends, all Coldneſs and Incon- 
ſtancy are crimes unpardonable, and no circum- 
ſtances of life whatever muſt untie the knot ; 
whereupon *tis far more adviſable (as Pythagoras 
directs) not to ſhake Hands with too many, nor 
with a popular kind of eaſineſs, court and embrace 
every acquaintance that occurs, ſince much to the 
overballance of its benefits, it carries with it on 
the reverſe a thouſand miſchiefs, among which 
(as was before hinted) to bare a part of the ſame 
cares, to be affeted with the ſame ſorrows, and to 
be embroil'd in the fame enterprizes and dangers 
with any great number of Friends will be a ſort 
of lite hardly tolerable even to the moſt ingenu- 
ous and generous tempers. 

What Chilon the Wiſe Man remwarkt to one, 
who ſaid he had no Enemies, namely, 'That he 
ſeemed rather to have no Friends, has a great de1l 
of truth ; for enmities always keep pace and are 
interwoven with Friendſhips, and *tis impoſſible 
any ſhou!d be Friends,that reſent not mutually the 
aftronts and injuries offered unto either, and that 
do not hate alike, and in common : They alſo, 
who are Enemies to your ſelf, will preſently {uſpe&t 
and hate your Friend,even for that very reaſon be- 
cauſe he 1s your Friend ; nay, your other Friends 
roo, will often envy , calumniate and undermine 
him ; fo that even amongſt the many — 
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boaſt of, every one is a Rival to the other, and 
there 15 none bur will take it ill, and at length 
prove your Enemy it he cannot Engrofs the whole 
of your kindneſs ; wherefore what the Oracle 
foretold Timeſias concerning his planting a Colony, 
that an Hive of Bees ſhould be chang'd into a 
nelt of Waſps, may not impertinently be apply'd 
to thoſe, who being ambitious of a multitude 
of Friends, by their folly and raſhneſs create to 
themſelves on all hands a vexatious ſwarm of Ene- 
mies. 

Beſides, we ſhouid do well to conſider the kind- 
eſt aFeQtion of Friends ſeldom compenſates for the 
misfortunes that befal us from the malice of Ene- 
mies. "T'is well known how Alexander treated: the 
Familiars of Philotas and Parmenio, Dionyſius, thoſe 
of Dion, Nero thoſe of Platus, and Tiberius thoſe of 
Sejanus all ſhared the fame hard fate of. being 
Rackt to death for the ſake of their Principals. 
For as the Gold and Riches Creon's Daughter 
was adorned with, could not ſecure the good 
Old Father from being conſumed in her flames, 
endeavouring too officiouſly to reſcue her ; ſo nor 
a few partake of the calamities and ruin of heir 
Friends before they have reapt the leaſt advan- 
tage from their proſperity ; a misfortune ro which 
Philoſophers and the belt natur'd men are moſt 
liable, and was the caſe of Theſeus, who for the 
ſake of his dear Pirithous, ſhar'd his puniſhment, 
and was bound with him in the fame Eternal 
chains: Thus in the Plague of Athens (lays Thu- 
cidides) the moſt brave, generous and virtuous Ci- 
tizens, while without regard to their own fatety, 
they viſited the Sick, frequently expird in the 
boſom of their Friends as with one common —_— 
Such 
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Such accidents as theſe ought to admonifh us, not 
to be too prodigal of our Virtue, nor incon- 
{iderately to proſtitute our perfeCtions to the en- 
Joyment of every: little thing that pretends to be 
our humble admirer, rather let us reſerve them 
for the worthy, for ſuch who in all points come 
up to our own Character, and can love at. the 
fame rate with our elves. 

And truly, this alone renders it moſt unlikely, 
many Men ſhould remain Friends, that real 
Friendſhip has always its origine from likeneſs ; 
for we may obſerve, even Brute and Inanimate 
Beings affect their like,very readily mixing and u- 
niting with things of their own Nature; while with 
great reluftancy and a kind of indignation they 
ſhrink from, and avoid whatever difters from 
themſelves; and the force of Art can ſcarce ob. 
Iige them to the loathed embrace : By what mo- 
tive then cat we imagine any League of Amity 
can be kept Inviolable amidſt a multitude, where 
manners admit bf ſo much variety, where defires 
and humours will be perpetually jarring, where 
the ſeveral courſes of life muſt needs be almoſt as 
unlike as conſtitutions and faces? A Muſlical con- 
cord often conſiſts of contrary ſounds, and a due 
compolition of flat and ſharp notes makes a de- 
lightful "Tune, but as for Friendſhip, that's a fort 
of Harmony all of a piece, admits not the lealt 
inequality, unlikeneſs, or diſcord of parts, where 
all Diſcourſes, Opinions, Inclinations and Deſigns 
ſerve one common intereſt, as if ſeveral Bodies 
were acted and inform'd by the ſame Soul: Now, 
is there any Perſon living of that induſtrious, pli- 
ant, and univerſal humour, who can take the pains 


exactly to imitate all Shapes, and will not rather 
deride 
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deride the advice of Theoanx as abſurd and im- 
poſſible, namely, to learn the Craft of the Pour- 
cuttle, which in all proſpeAs-puts on the hue of 
every Stone it ſticks to ; however the changes of 
this Fiſh are only Superkcial, and the Colours are 
only variouſly refleQed from its Skin by which 
neighbouring Bodies are reſembled, whereas the 
reſemblance berwixt Friends muſt be far more then 
Skin-deep, muſt be ſubſtantial, and paſs through 
all Dimenſions, ſuch as may be trac'd in every 
Adtion of their lives, in all cheir Aﬀections, Diſpo- 
{tions, Words and Purpoſes, even to their moſt 
retird thoughts ; a piece of Imitation beyond all 
the ordinary power and cunning of Preters himſelt 
to perform, and whoever undertakes it, muſt by 
a miraculous kind of Legerdemain upon every 
emergent occalion change throughout, and otter! 
in one inſtant ſtart up a Perſon perte&ly diſtinct 
from himſelf; muſt be learned and Bookiſh among 
the learned, Horſe-race, Fence, Dance and Wrelſtte 
with Perſons addited to ſuch Sports, drudge 
chearfully after a pack of Hounds with Gentle- 
men that love hunting, Drink, Swear and Rant 
with Debauches, and when all on a ſudden prove 
Grave, Sober and Wiſe with States-men ; in hne, 
muſt have no proper Principles of Actions and 
Humours of his own, but thoſe of the preſent 
Company he converſes with. 'I'hus as the firlt 
matter of the Philoſophers is originally rude and 
uninformed, yet being the Subject of all natural 
changes, becomes either Fire, or Water, Air, or 
Earth, and the like, as the particular form deter- 
mines it, ſo a Perſon that affe&ts a numerous 
Friendſhip, muſt poſleſs a mind full of folds and 
windings, ſuch as may eaſily be transformed into 
inhnire 
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infinite ſorts of Figures, as if the Inclinations of 
all mankind were tranſcribed 1n one ; but real 
Friendiip requires a ſedate, ſtable and unal- 
terable remper , {o that 'tis a rare thing, and 
next a miracle, to find a conſtant and a ſure 
Friend. 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. I. 


The firſt Oration of Plutarch concern- 
ing the Fortune or Vertue Alex- 
ander the Great. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Phillips 


Gent. 


His is the Oration of Fortune aſſerting 
and challenging Alexander to be the 
Maſter-piece of her long continu*d 
Favours. In contradiction to which, 

it behoves us to ſay ſomething on the behalf of 
Phileſophy, or rather in the Cetence of Alexander 
himſelt : who cannot chuſe but ſpurn away the 
very thoughts of having receiv'd his Empire at 
the Hands of Fortune ; while Fame and Grandeur 
being the Purchaſe of Labour and Indefatigable 
Induſtry, were fo dearly bought with the Price of 
_ Blood,and many Wounds. Of whom it 1s 
aid, 
Full many a bloody Day 
In toilſom Fight he ſpent , 
And many a wakeful Night 
In Battel”s manazement- 
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And all this in oppoſition to Armies almoſt Irre- 
ſiſtible, numberleſs Nations, Rivers before impaſ- 
fable, and Rocks impenetrable ; Chuſing however 
for his Chiefeſt Guides and Counſellors,Prudence, 
Endurance, Fortitude and Steadineſs of Mind, 
And now, methinks, I hear him ſpeaking thus to 
Fortune, ſignalizing her ſelf with his Succeſles : 
Envy not my Vertue, nor go about to detratt from 
my Honour, Darius mas a Fabrick of thy own rear- 
ing, who of a Servant , and the Kings Harbinger, 
was by thee advanced to be Monarch of al! Perl, 
The ſame was Sardanapalus who from a Comber 
of Purple Wooll, was rais'd by thee to wear the Royal 
Diadem. But I, ſubduing as T marched, from Ar- 
bela forced my Paſſage even to Suſa ze ſelf, Ciiicia 
opened me a broad Way into Egypt; mo Cilicia, 
Granicus : v're which I paſſed without reſiſtance, 
after T had firſt tramp!ed under foot the ſlain Carcaſes 
of Mithridates and Spithridates. Pamper up thy 
ſelf, and boaſt thy Kynps, that never felt a Wound, nor 
ever ſaw a Finger bleed : For they were fortunate, *tis 
true, thy Ochi, and thy Artaxerxes's; who were no 
ſooner born, but they were by thee eſtabliſhed in the 
Throne of Cy rus. But my Body carries many Mark; 
of Fortunes VUnkindneſs, who rather fought againſt me 
as an Enemy, then aſſiſted me as her Friend. Firſt, a- 
mong the Illyrians, I was wounded in the Head with 


* a Stone, and received a Blow s the Neck mith an Iron 


Mace. Then , near to Granicus, my Head was 4 
ſecond time gaſhed with a Barbarian Scimitar ; at 
Iffus, run thorow the Thigh with a Sword : At Gaza 
T was ſhot in the Heel with a Dart ; and not long 
after, falling heavy from my Saddle, forced my Soulder 
out of Fomt. Among the Maracadartzx my Shin- bone 
was ſplit with an Arrow. The reſt, the Wounds 1! 
received in India will declare, and the ſtrenuous Afts of 
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Daring Courage ;, in which while I was ſtill Headmoſt, 
1 was ſhot thorow the Shoulder with another Arrox. 
Encountring the Gondridz, my Thigh was wounded ; 
and one of the Malli drew hs Bow with that force, 
that the well direed Arrow made way thorow my Iron 
Arms to logde it ſelf in my Breaſt ; beſides the Blow 
in my Neck, at what time the Scaling-Ladders brake 
that were ſet to the Malls, and Fortune left me alone, 
to pratifie with the Fall of ſo great a Perſon, not 4 
Renowned or Illuſtrious Enemy, but Ignoble and Waorth- 
leſs Barbarians. So that had not Ptolomy covered me 
with his Shield, and Limnzus, after he had received 
a thouſand Wounds direfed at my Body, fallen dead 
before me ; or if the Macedonians, breathing nothing 
but Courage and their Princes Reſcue, had not opened 
a timely Breach, that Barbarous and Nameleſs Village 
might have proved Alexander's Tomb. 

Taks the whole Expedition together, and what was 
it but a patient Endurance of Cold Winters, and 
parching Droughrs ; Depths of Rivers trampled over, 
Rocks inacceſſible ro the Winged Fowl! ſurmounted, A- 
mazing Sights of ſtrange Wald Beaſts, Savage Diet, 
and laſtly, Revolts and Treaſons of far-controullins Po= 
tentates. As to what before the Expedition befel me, 
"Tis well known, that all Greece lay gaſping and pant- 
ing under the fatal Effefts of the Philippick Wars. 
Bus then the Athenians raiſing themſelves, after ſo 
deſperate a Fall, upon their Feet again, ſhook from therr 
Arms the Duſt of Cazronea; with whom alſo joyned 
the Thebans, reachmg forth their helping Hands. 
The Treacherous Macedonians, ſtudying nothing but 
Revenge , caſt their Eyes upon the Sons of 
Aropus. The lIlyrians brake out into an ofen 
War, and the Schytians advanced their Heads, to 
ſee their Neighbours meditating new Revoluions. While 
t1; Perſian Gold liberally ſcattered among the Popular 
Os 72 Leaders 
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Leaders of every City, put all the Peloponneſus into 
Motion. 

King Philip's Treaſuries were at that time emp- 
ty, belides that he was then in debt, as Oneſicritus 
relates, T'wo hundred "Talents. In the midſt of 
{o much preſſing Want,and ſuch menacing_T rou- 
bles,a Youth, but newly paſt the Age of- Child- 
hood, durlt aſpire ro the Conqueſt of Babylon and 
Suſa, or rather project m his Thoughts Supreme 
Dominion over all Mankind ; and all this,truſting 
only to the Strength of Thirty thouſand Foot 
and Four thouſand Horſe: For ſo many they 
were, by the Account which Ariſtobulus gives 
by the Relation of King Prolomy, Five thouſand 
Horſe : From both which Anaximenes varying, 
muſters up the Foot to Three and forty thouſand, 
and the Horſe to Five thouſand five hundred. 
Now the Glorious and Magnihcent Sum 
which Fortune had raiſed ro ſupply the Ne- 
celſities of to great an Expedition, was no more 
then Thirty Talents, according to Ariſtobulus ; 
or, as Doris records it, only Thirty days Proviſion. 
You'll fay therefore, That Alexander was too raſh 
and daringly inconliderate, with ſuch a {lender 
Support to ruſh upon ſo vaſt an Oppolition. By 
no means, Fer who was ever better fitted then 
he for Splendid Enterprizes, with all the choiceſt 
and molt excelling Precepts of Magnanimity, 
Conltderation, Wiſdom and vertuous Fortitude ; 
with which a Princely and Philoſophical Education 
iargely ſupplied him in order to his Expedition ? 
So that we may properly affirm, Thar he inva- 
ded Per/ia with greater Affiſtance from Ariſtorle,than 
his Father Philp. As for thoſe who write,how Alex- 
ander was wont to ſay, That the Iliads and Odyſles 
hal a ways follo wed him in his Wars : 1n honour to 
Homer, I bclieve *em. Nevertheleſs, if any one 


affirm, 
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affirm, That the 1/;ads and Oady/ſes were admitted 
of his Train meerly as the Recreation of his wea- 
ried Thoughts, or Paſtime of his Jeilure Hours ; 
but that Philoſophical Learning,and Commenra- 
ries concerning Contempt of Fear, Fortitude, T'em- 
perance, and Noblenels of Spirit, were the real 


Cabinet-Proviſion which he carried along for his: 


Perſonal uſe, and made more reckoning of the one 
then the other ; We conmemn their Aflertion. Fer 
he was not a Perſon that ever wrote concerning 
Arguments or Syllogiſms; none of thoſe who, 
like the Peripareticks, obſerved his Walks in the 
Lyceum, or held Diſputes in the Academy. For 
thus they circumſcribe Philoſophy, who believe ir 
to conſiſt in Diſcourſing, not in Action. And yet 
we find, that neither Pythazoras or Socrates, Ar- 
cheſilaus or Carneades, were ever celebrated for their 
Writings, though the moſt approved and eſteemed 
among all the Philoſophers. Yer no ſuch buſie 
Wars as theſe. employed their Time in civilizing 
wild and barbarous Kings, in building Grecian 
Cities among rude and unpoliſhed Nations, norin 
ſetling Government and Peace among People that 
lived without Humanity or Controul of Law.They 
only lived at eaſe, and in the midſt of all their 
leifure, ſurrendred the Buſineſs and Trouble of 
Writing to the more Contentiaus Sophilters, 
Whence it came to paſs, that they were be- 
lieved ro be Philoſophers ? Whether from their 
Sayings, from the Lives they led, or the Precepts 
which they taught > Upon theſe Grounds let us 
take a Proſpect of Alexander, and we hall ſoon 
find him, by what he ſaid, by what he acted, and 
by his R-gal Diſcipline,to be a great Philoſopher. 

And firſt, if you pleaſe, conſider that which 
ems the fartheſt diſtant of all from the common 
ol Oo } received 
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received Opinion, the Difference between the Dif- 
ciples of Alexander, and the Pupils of Plaro and 
Socrates. 'The latter inſtructed Perſons ingeni- 
ous, ſuch as ſpake the fame Speech, well under- 
ſtanding, if nothing elſe, rhe Grecian Language. 
Nor did their Precepts prevail with many neither : 
for that Critias, Alcibiades and Clitophon, rejeCting 
their Dodtrine, as a Bridle between their Teeth, 
follow'd the Condu& of their own Inclinations. 

On the other ſide, take a view of Alexander's 
Diſcipline, and you ſhall ſee how he raught the 
Fyrcanians the Conveniency of Wedlock, intro- 
duced Husbandry among the Aracoſians, per- 
{waded the Sozdians to preſerve and cheriſh, not 
to kill their Aged Parents; the Perſians to re- 
verence and honour, not to marry their Mothers. 
Moft admirable Philoſophy ! which mduced the 
Indizns to worſhip the Grecian Deities,and wrought 
upon the Scythians to bury their deceaſed Parents, 
not to feed upon their Carcaſes. We admire the 
Power of Carneades's Eloquence, for enforcing the 
Carthaginian Clitomachus, called Aſdrubal before, to 
embrace the Grecian Cuſtoms. No leſs we wonder 
at the prevailing Reaſon of Zens, by whom the 
Babylonian Dzogenes was Charm'd into the love of 
Philoſophy. Yet no ſooner had Alexander ſub- 
dued the Perſians, but Homer became an Author in 
high eſteem, and rhe Perſian, Suſian and Gedroſian 
Youth in public ſang the Tragedies of Euripedes 
and Sophocles. Among the Athenians, Socrates, in- 
troducing Foreign Deities, at the Proſecution 
of his Accuſers, was condemned to Death. Bur 
Alexander en gaged both Batra and Caucaſus to 
worſhip the Grecian Gods, which they had ne- 
ver known before. Laſtly, Plato, tho he never 
propoſed but one fingle Form of a Common- 
wealth, 
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wealth, could never perfwade any People to make 
uſe of it, by reaſon of the Auſterity of his Go- 
vernment : But Alexander building above ſeventy 
Cities among the Barbarous Nations, and as it 
were, ſowing the Grecian Cultoms and Conftitu- 
tions all over Aſia, quite weaned them from their 
former wild and ſavage manner of Living. The 
Laws of Plato here and there a ſingle Perſon 
may peradventure ſtudy ; but Myriads of People 
have made, and till make uſe of Alexander's : 
more happy they becoming thus whom Alexander 
vanquiſhed, then they who fled his Conqueſts. 
Or thoſe there were none but ſuch as continu'd 
m their ancient ſtate of Mifery ; theſe the Vidtor 
compell'd to better Fortune. True therefore 
was that Expreffion of Themiſtocles, when a Fu- 
gitive from his Native Country, Darius entartain'd 
him with ſumptuous Preſents, and affign'd him 
three Stipendiary Ciries to ſupply his Table, one 
with Bread, a ſecond with Wine, a third with all 
manner of coſtly Viands; Ah! Toung Men, faid 
he, had we not been loſt, we had utterly periſhed. 
Which may however be more juſtly averr'd of 
thoſe whom Alexander ſubdued, Had they not been 
vangiuſhed, they had never been croilized. Agypt 
had not vaunted her Alexandria, nor Moſopotamis 
her Seleucia: Sogdia had nat gloried in her Prop- 
thafia, nor the Indians boalted their Bucephalia, or 
Caucaſus its neighbouring Grecian City ; which 
holding the Reins of Imperial Awe, Barbarity pe- 
riſhed by degrees, and Cuſtom changed the worſe 
into better. 
If then Philoſophers aflume to themſelves their 
__ Applaufe, for cultivating the moſt fierce 
Conditions of Men ; certainly Alex- 
—_— is to be acknowledged the "Chiefelt of Phi- 
Oo4 loſophers, 
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ſtoms of ſo many various Nations, reducing them 
to Order and Government. 

*Tis true, indeed, That ſo much admired Com- 
monwealth of Zero, firſt Author of the Stoic Sect, 
aims {ingly at this, That neither in Cities, nor 
in private Houſes, we ſhould live under Laws 
diſtin& one from another, but thar we ſhould look 
upon all Men in general to be our Fellow-Coun- 
trymen and Citizens, obſerving one manner of 
Living,one kind of Order, like a Flock feeding to- 
gether with equal Righ! in one common Paſture. 
This Zeno wrote,fancying ro himlelf,as in a Dream, 
a certain Scheme of Civil Order,and the Image of a 
Philoſophical Commonweal. Bur Alexander made 
good his Words by his Deeds: For, as Ariſtotle 
ſagely adviſed him, he did not rule the Greczans 
like a Moderate Prince, and inſult over the Bar- 
barians like an Abſolute 'T'yrant ; neither like one 
that rook particular Care of the hrſt, as his 
Friends and Domeſtics; but ſcoraing the [latter 
as meer Brutes and Vegetables, did he fill his 
Empire with Fugitive Incendiaries, and perfidious 
Tumults. But believing himſelf ſent from Heaven 
as the Comm.m Moderator and: A1biter of all Na- 
tions, and ſubduing thoſe by Force whom he could 
not affociate to himſelf by tair Offers, he laboured 
thus, that he might bring all Regions far and near 
under the fame Dominion. And then, as in a Fe- 
ſtival Gobler,mixing Converſations, M1nners, Cu- 
ſtoms, Wedtiocks, all together, he o vained, That 
every one ſhould take the whole Fjabitable World 
for his Country, of which his Camp and Army 
ſhouid be the Chief Metropolis and Garriſon ; that 
his Friends and Kindred ſhould be the. Good and 
Vertuous , and that the Vicious only ſhould be 
accounted 
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accounted Foreigners. Nor would he that the 
Greeks ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd from the Barbarians 
by their long Garments, by their Targets, their 
Scimitars, or Turbants; bur that the Grecians 
ſhould be known by their Vertue and Courage, 
and the Barbarians by their Vices and their Co- 
wardice : However, that their Habit, their Dier, 
their Marriages,and Cuſtom of Converſe ſhould be 
every where the ſameengaged and blended together 
by the Ties of Blood, and pledges of Offt-ſpring. 
Therefore it was that Demaratus the Corinthian, 
an acquaintance and friend of Philip, when he be- 
held Alexander in Suſa, burſting into Tears of 
more then ordinary joy, bewailed the deceaſed 
Greeks, who, as he ſaid, had been bereaved of the 
greateſt bleſſing on Earth, for that they had not 
ſeen Alexander ſitting upon the Throne of Darius. 
Though moſt affuredly for my part, I donot en- 
vy the Beholders their gay ſhew, which was only a 
thing of..chanee and happineſs of the more Ordi- 
nary Kings. But I would gladly have been a 
SpeCtaror of thoſe Majeſtic and Sacred Nuprtials, 
when after he had betrothed together a hundred 
Perſian Brides, and a hundred Macedonian Brides 
grooms, he placed them all ar one common 
Table within rhe Compaſs of one Pavillion Em- 
broidered with Gold. as being all of the fame 
Family ; then Crown'd with a Nuprtial Garland, 
and firſt beginning to Sing an Epithalamium in 
honour of the Conjun&ion between two of the 
the greateſt and moſt Potent Nations in the 
World, of only one the Bride, of all the Bride- 
man, Father and Moderator, he cauſed the fe- 
veral Couples to be ſeverally Married, Had 1 
but beheld this fight, extaſied with pleaſure, I 
ſhould have then cryed out, Barbarous an1 po 
_— i: pi 
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pid Xerxes, how vain was all thy Toil to cover 
the Helleſpont with a floating Bridge ! 'Thus ra- 
ther Wiſe and Prudent Princes to Europe,Afia joyn. 
They joyn and faſten Nations together, not with 
Boards or Pianks, or Surging Brigandines, not 
with Inanimate and Inſenhible Bonds, but by the 
Ties of Legitimate Love, Chaſt Nuptials, and 
the Infallible Gage of Progeny. But then, when 
he conſidered the Eaſtern Garments, Alexander 
prefer d the Perſian, before the Median Habir, 
though much the meaner and more frugal. Yet 
ſo as not altogether to lay aſide his own Country- 
Garb; and therefore, rejecting the Gaudy and 
Scenical Ornament of Barbarian Gallantry, ſuch 
as were the Tiara and Caudys ſor regal Attire 
for the Head) together with the Upper Breeches, 
he order'd a Mixture of the Macedonzas and Perfian 
Modes to be obſerv'd in all the Garments which 
he wore, according to the report of Erateſthenes. 
As 2 Philoſopher, contenting himſelf with Medo- 
crity ; but as the Common-Chieftain of both, and 
as a mild and affable Prince, willing to gain the 
Aﬀection of the Vanquiſh'd by the eſteem which 
he ſhew'd to the Mode of the Country ; that fo 
they might continue the more ſtedfaſt in their 
Loyalty to the Macedonians, not hating them as 
their Enemies, but. loving them as their Native 
Princes and Rulers.A behaviour contrary to that 
of Perſons inſipid and puft up with Proſperity, 
who Wedded to their own humours, admire the 
ſingle colour d Robe, but cannot endure the Tu- 
nic interwoven with Purple: Or elſe are well pleas'd 
with the latter, and hate the former. Like Young 
Children ia love with-the Mode in which, as ano- 
ther Nurſe, their Country Cuſtom firſt apparelled 
'em. And yer we ſee, that they who hunt Wild- 
Beats, Cioath themſelves with their Hairy _ 
an 
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and Fowlers make ule of Feather'd Jerkins ; nor 
are others lefs wary how they ſhew themſelves 
to wild Bulls in Purple, or to Elephants in white 
in regard thoſe Creatures are provok'd and inrag'd 
at the ſight of thoſe Colours. If then this Potent 
Monarch, deſigning to Reclaim and Civilze 
Stubborna and Warlike Nations, took the ſame 
courſe, as others with Wild Beaſts, to ſofren and 
allay their inbred fury, and at length brought 
'm to be tame and traftable by making uſe of 
their Familiar Habirs, and ſubmitting to their 
cuſtomary courſe of Life, thereby removing Ani- 
molity from their Breaſts , and four looks from 
their Countenances ; ſhall we blame his manage- 
ment ? or rather, muſt we not admire his Wifſ- 
dom ? As he, who by ſo {light a change of Ap- 
parel rul'd all 4/is, Subduing their Bodies with 
his Arms, and Vanquiſhing their Mind with his 
Habit ? "Tis a ſtrange thing ; we applaud Secraric 
Aviſtippus, for that being ſometimes clad in a poor 
Thred-bare Cloak, ſometimes in a Mslefian Robe, he 
kept a Decency in both : But they cenſure Alex- 
ander, becauſe he gave an equal reſpect ro the 
Garb and Mode of thoſe whom he had Vanquiſh'd, 
as to that of his Native Country ; not conſidering 
that he was laying the foundation of valt atchieve- 
mentz. Ir was not his deſign to ranſack 4fia like 
a Robber, or to deſpoil and ruin it as expos'd to 
the Prey and Rapine of unexpected Proſperity ; 
as lately Hannibal pillag'd Italy, before him rhe 
Tires ravag'd Fonia, and the Scythians harraſsd 
Media ; but to Subdue all the Kingdoms of the 
Earth under one form of Government, and to 
make one Nation of all Mankind. So that if rhe 
fame Deiry, which hither ſent the Soul of Alex- 


#nder, had not too ſoon recall'd it, I queſtion whe- 
ther 
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ther one Law had not overlook'd all the World» 
and one Form of Juſtice might nor have been as 
it were the Common Light of one Univerſal Goe 
vernment, while now that part of the Earth re- 
mains without a Sun, which Alexander never 
faw. 

Thus in the firſt place , the very Scope and 
Aim of Alexander's Expedition ſpeaks him a Philo- 
ſopher, as one that ſought not for himſelf Luxuri. 
ous Splendor, or graſp'd at Hideous Riches, bur to 
eſtabliſh Concord, Peace, and Mutual Communi- 
ty among all Men. 

Next, let us. conſider his Sayings, ſeeing that 
the Souls of all other Kings and Potentates dere& 
their Conditions and Inclinations by their Ex- 
preſſions. Antigonus the Aged, having heard a 
certain Poet: {ing before him a ſhort treatiſe con- 
cerning Juſtice, Thou art a Fool, Said he, to mention 
Fuſtice to me, when thou ſeeſt me thunderimg down the 
Cities belonging to other People about their Ears. Di- 
omſius the "Tyrant was wont to ſay, That Children 
were to be cheated with Dice, but Men with Oaths. 


Upon the Monument of Sardanapalus this Inſcrip- 
tion 1s to be ſeen. 


What Wrong and Luxury did once devour, 
That ſtill T have ;, I only wiſh for more. ' 


What now can any Man fay of theſe Apoph- 
thegms, bur that the firſt denotes Injuſtice, and 
immoderate deſire of Soveraignty ; the next Im- 
piety, and the third Exceffive love of Pleaſure ? 
But as for the Sayings of Alexander, ſet a{ide his 
Diadcm, his claim'd deſcent from Ammon, and the 
Nobility of his Macedonian Extraction, you would 
believe them to have been the Sayings of Secrates, 

Plato, 
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Plato, or Pythagors. For we omit the ſwelling 
Hyperbolzs of Flattery, which Poers have In- 
ſcrib'd under his Images and Statues, ſtudying ra- 
ther to extol rhe Power of Alexander, then his 
Moderation and Temperance. As for Example, 


Then in his Shining Arms to Heav'n he look't, 
And viewing Jove, the Thunderer thus beſpake ; 
Take thou Olympus, I the Earth will take. 


And that other, 


This is Alexander the Son of Jupiter. 


But theſe, as I ſaid, were only the flaſhes of 
Poetick Adulation, magnifying his good ſucceſs. 
Ler us therefore come to ſuch Sentences as were 
really utter'd by Alexander himſelf, beginning 
firſt with the early Bloſſoms of his Childhood. 

'Tis well known that for ſwiftnefs in running 
he exceeded all that were of his years ; for which 
reaſon, ſome of his moſt Familiar Play-fellows 
perſwading him to ſhew himf=l! ar the Olympick 
Games, he asked *em, 1 -ther there were any 
Kings to contend with him ? who r< vlying, Not any. 
The Conteſt then, (aid he, is unequal :nd unjuſt ; where 
Kings no honour get by overcoming Private Perſons, 
but Private Perſons ſhall be Eterniz d, if Viftors over 
Kings. 

His Father, King Philip, being run through 
the Thigh in a Bartel] againſt the Tr:bali, and 
though he eſcaped the danger, not a little troubld 
at the deformity of his limping, Be of good cheer, 
Father, ſaid he, and ſhew your ſelf in Publick, that 
your Gate may keep your Courage in your Mema- 


ry. 
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Are not theſe the Products of a Mind truly 
Philoſophical, and by an inſpir'd Inclination to the 
Beauties of the Mind, already contemning the dif- 
figurings 6f the Body ? Nor can we otherwile be- 
lieve, but that he himſelf glory'd in his own 
wounds, which every time he beheld *em, call'd 
to his remembrance the Nation and the Victory, 
what Cities he had tak'n; what Kings had ren- 
der'd themſelves, never ſtriving to conceal or co- 
ver thoſe indelible CharaCters and Scars of Ho- 
hour, which he always carried about him, as the 
engraven Teſtimonies of his Vertue and Fortitude. 
Then again, if any Diſpute aroſe, or Judgment 
were to be given upon any of Homer's Verſes, ei- 
ther inthe Schools or at Meals, this that follows 
he always preferred above the reſt, 


Both & good King, and far renown'd in War, 


Believing, that the praiſe, which another by 
precedency of time, had anticipated, was to be a 
Law alfo to himſelf; as if Homer in the ſame Verſe 
had extolled the Fortitude of Agamemnon, and 
Propheſied of his. Croffing therefore the Helle(- 
pont he viewed the City of Troy, revolving in his 
Mind the Heroick Acts of Antiquiry. At what 
time one of the Chief Citizens proffering to prefent 
him with Paris's Harp, if he pleaſed ro accept it, 
I need it not, ſaid he, for I have that wich which A- 
Chilles pleaſed himſelf already. 


Vi/hile be the mighty deeds of Hero's ſung, 
WWhoſe Fame ſo loudly o're the world has 1g. 


As for Paris, his Soft and Effeminate Harmo- 
ny was devoted only to the plealures of Amorous 
| Courtſhip. 
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Courtſhip. But *tis the part of a true Philoſo- 
phers Soul, to love Wiſdom, and chiefly to ad- 
mire Wife Men. This was Alexanders praiſe be- 
yond all other Princes ; whoſe high eſteem for his 
Maſter Ariſlotle we have already mention'd. No 
leſs honour did he give to Anaxarchus the Mufi- 
tian whom he favour'd as one of his choiceſt 
Friends. 'T'o Pyrrhon, the firſt time he ſaw him, 
he gave a thouſand Crowns in Gold. "To Xeno- 
crates, the Companion of Plato, he ſent a Hono- 
rary preſent of two hundred Talents. Laſtly, it 
1s recorded by ſeveral, that he made Oneſicrarus 
the Diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, chief of his Pro- 
vincial Preſidents. But when he came to diſcourſe 
with Diogenes himſelf at Corinth, he was ſtruck 
in ſuch a manner with wonder and aſtoniſhment 
at the courſe of Life and ſententious Learning of 
the Perſon, that frequently calling him to mind, 
be was wont to ſay, Had I nor been Alexander, [ 
would have been Diogenes. T hat is, I would have 
Devore?! my ſelf to the Study of Words, had I 
not been a Philoſopher in Deeds. He did not fay, 
had I not been a King, I would have been Dio- 

genes ; nor, had1 not been Opulent and 4rgeades. 

For he did not prefer Fortune before Wiſdom ; 

nor the Purple Robe or Regal Diadem before the 

Beggars Waller, and Thred-bare Mantle; but he 

faid, Had I not been Alexander, I would have been 

Diogenes. Thar is, had I not de{1gn'd to intermix 

Barbarians and Greeks, and as I march'd forward 

to Civilize the Earth ; and had I not propoſed to 

ſearch the Limits of Sea and Land, and fo extend- 

ing Macedo to the Land-bounding Ocean, to 
have ſown Greece in every Region all along, and 

to have diffus'd Juſtice and Peace over all Nations, 
I would not have ſat yawning upon the Throne of 
Slethful 
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Slothful and Voluptuous Power, but would have 
labour'd to imitate the Frugality of Diogenes. 
But now Pardon us Diogenes : We follow the Ex- 
ample of Hercules, we emulate Perſeus and tred- 
ding the Footſteps of Bacchus, our Divine An- 
ceſtor and founder of our Race, once more we 
purpoſe to ſettle the Vidtorious Greeks in India, 
and once more put thoſe Savage Multitudes be- 
yond Caucaſus, in mind of their ancient Bacchanalian 
Revels. "There, by report, live certain People 
profeffing a more rigid and auſtere Philoſophy,and 
more frugal then Diogenes, as going altogether 
naked. Pious Men, govern'd by their own con- 
ſtitutions and devoted wholly to God : they have 
no occaſion for Scrip or Waller, for they never 
lay up provihion, having it alway freſh and new 
gather'd from the Earth. "The Rivers aftord 'em 
Drink, and at Night they reſt upon the Graſs, 
and Leaves that fall from the Trees. By our 
means ſhall they know Duogenes, and Diogenes 
them: Burt it behoves us firſt as it were to make a 
new Coin, and to ſtamp a new Face of Grecian 
Civilty upon the Barbarian Metrtal. 

Tell me now: Such Generous Acts of Alexander 
as theſe, can they be thought ro ſpeak the Sponza- 
neous Favours of Fortune, oniy an impetuous tor- 
rent of ſucceſs, and ſtrength of Hand? Do they 
not rather demonſtrate much of Fortitude and 
Juſtice, much of Mildnefs and Temperance, act- 
ing all things with Decorum and Conſideration, 
with a Sober and Intelligent Conduct. Not that I 
(believe me) go about to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſeveral Acts of Alexander , and to aſcribe this to 
Fortitude, that to Humanity, another to Tempe- 
rance ; but taking the whole Ac robe an Act of 
all the Virtues mixed together, Conformable to 
| that 
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that Stoical Sentence; That what 4 Wiſe Man does, 
be 4s by the Impulſe of all the Vertues together. Only 
one particular Vertue ſeems to head every AfFion, and 
calling the reſt, to her aſſiſtance, drives on to the end 
propos'd. Therefore we may behold in Alexander 
a Warlike Humanity; a Meek Fortitude ; a 
Liberality poiſed with good Husbandry ; Anger 
ealily appeaſed , Chaſt Amours ; a bulic Relaxari- 
on of Mind, and Labour not wanting Recreation. 
whoever like him, mixed Feſtivals with Combarts, 
Revel and Jollity with Expeditions, with Sieges 
and difficult Attempts, Nuptials and Bacchanals ? 
To thoſe that offended againſt the Law who more 
ſevere to the unfortunate, who more pitiful ? 
To thoſe that made refiſtance,who more terrible ? 
To his Priſoners, who more merciful 2 Which 
gives me an occaſion to inſert here rhe ſaying of 
Porus. For he being brought a Captive before 
Alexanler and by him demanded how he expected 
to be treated 2 King/ike, ſaid he O Alexander : And 
being further asked, whether he delired no more? 
he replyed,. Nothing: For all things are compre- 
hended inthat word, Kznglike. And for my part, I 
know not how to give a greater applauſe to the 
Aﬀions of Alexander, then by adding the word 
Phileſophically, for in that word all other things are 
included. Being raviſhed with the Beauty of Rox- 
ane, the Siſter of Oxyathres, Dancing among the 
Captive Ladies,he nere aflailed her with injurious 
Luſt, but Married her, Philoſophically. Beholding 
Darius ſtuck to the Heart with ſeveral Arrows, he 
did not preſently Sacrifice to the Gods, or {ing 
Triumphal Songs, as if the War were then at an 
en1,but unclaſping his Robe from his own Shoul- 
ders,threw it over the dead Corps, Ph:loſophicalh, as 
i were to cover the ſhame of Royal Calamity, 
P p | Anothe?r 
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Another time, as he was peruſing a private Letter, 
ſent him by his Mother, he obſerved Epheſtion,who 
was fitting by him.to read it along with him, little 
underſtanding what he did. For which unwary 
Act,Alexander forbore to reprove him ; only clap- 
ping his Signet to his Mouth kindly admoniſhed 
him, that his Lips were then Sealed up to filence 
by the friendly Confidence which he repoſed in 
him: all this Ph:leſophically. And indeed if theſe 
were not aCts done - Philoſophically, where ſhall we 
find others ? Let us produce ſome few of thoſe 
who are by all allowed to be Philoſophers. Socrates 
yielded to the Luſtful Embraces of Alcyabides. A- 
lexander, when Philexenus, Governour of the Sea- 
Coaſts, wrote to him concerning an Ionean Lad, 
that had nor his equal for Years and Beauty, and 
delired to know whether he ſhould be ſent ro him 
or no,returned him this nipping Anſwer : Vileſt of 
Men, when wert thou ever privy to ary ſuch deſires of 
amine,that thou ſhouldeſt think to flatter me with abhorred 
allurements of Pandariſm 2 We admire the abſti- 
nency of Xenocrates, for refuſing the gift of fifty 
Talents which Alexander ſent him ; bur we take no 
notice of the Munihcence of the giver. As if the 
bountiful Perſon were not to be thought as much 
a Contemner of Money, as he that refuſes it. 
Xenecrates needed not Riches by reafon of his Phi- 
loſephy. But Alexander wanted wealth, becauſe a 
Philoſopher, that he might be the more liberal to 
fuch Perſons, according to his Dignity. We mag- 
nitie thole Philoſophers who have left behind the 
ſublimeſt Apophthegms upon the contempt of 
Depth. How often has Alexander witneſſed rhe 
ſame in the midſt of a thouſand dangers ? "Tis 
true, we do believe that it is in the power of all 
Men to judge rightly of things, For Nature 

guides 
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guides us of her ſelf to Vertue and Bravery. But 
herein Philoſophers excel all others, in regard they 
have by Education acquired a fixed and folid 
Judgment to encounter whatever dangers they 
meet with ; as being confirmed by certain Maxims 
which they carry always in their Hands; ſuch as 
this in Homer. | 


Let us our Country bravely but defend, 
That's the only Omen muſt our Fate portend. 


And that other of Demoſthenes, 
Death is the certain end of all Mankind. 


But ſudden Apparitions of imminent danger, 
many times break our Reſolutions; and the fancy 
troubled with the Imagination of approaching 
peril chaſes away true Judgment from her Scar. 
For fear not only aſtoniſhes the Memory, accord- 
ing to. the Saying of Thucidides, but diffipates all 
manner of Conſideration, ſenſe of Honour and 
Reſolution, but Philoſophy binds and keeps 'em 
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The Second Oration of Plutarch con- 
cerning the Furtune or Vertue of 
Alexander the Great. 


Tranſited from the Greek by ]. Philips 


Gent. 


\ ( JE forgot in our Yeſterdays Diſcourſe 
to tell ye, That the Age wherein 
Alexander flouriſhed had the happi- 

neſs ro abound in ſeveral Sciences, 
and Perſons of tranſcending Natural Endow- 
ments. Yet 1s not thisto be aſcribed to Alexander's, 
bur their own Good Fortune, which favoured 
them with ſuch a Judge, and ſuch a Spectator of 
their particular Excellencies, as was both able 
rightly ro diſcern, and liberally to reward their 
underſtood 1eſerts. "Therefore it is recorded of 

Archiſtratus, born ſome Ages after an Elegant 

Poet, but buried in his own extream Poverty, 

that a certain Perſon meeting him, Had/ſ# hou 

but lived, ſaid he, when Alexander lived, for every 

Verſe he would have pratified thee with an Iſland of 

Cyprus, or a Territory fair as that of Phoenicia. 


Which makes me of opinion, thoſe former fa- 
mous 
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mous Artiſts and ſoaring Genius s, may not fo pro- 
perly be ſaid to have had their Being in Alexander's 
Time, as by Alexander himſelf. For as the 'T'em- 
perature of the Sezfon, and limpid Thinneſs of 
the ſurrounding Air, produce Plenty of Grain and 
Fruit; fo the Favcur, the Encouragement, and 
Benignity of a Prince, encreaſe the number of aſpi- 
ring Ingenuities, and advance Perfection in Scien- 
ces: As onthe other fide, by the Envy, Covetouſ- 
neſs, and moroſe Difdain of thoſe in Power, what- 
ever ſoars to the heighth of true Bravery or In- 
vention, is utterly quelPd and extinguiſt'd. 
Therefore it is reported of Diony/ius the Tyrant, 
That being pleasd with the Muſic of a certain 
Player on the Harp, he promiſed him a Talent 
for his Reward : Bur when the Muſician claimed 
his Promiſe the next day, 7eſterday, faid he, by 
thee delighted, while thou ſangeſt before me, I gave 
thee likewiſe the Pleaſure of thy Hopes ; and thence 
immediately didſt thou receive the Reward of thy de- 
lightful Paſtime, enjoying at the ſame time the charm= 
ing expeRtation of my Promiſe. In ike manner A- 
lexander, Tyrant of the © Phergans ( for it behoves 
us to diſtinguiſh him by that Addition, lelt we 
ſhould diſhonour his Nameſake) fitting to ſee a 
Tragedy,inſtead of being aftected with the Cruel- 
ties ated, found himſelf moved to a more then 
ordinary Compaſſion. Upon which, leaping ſud- 
denly from his Seat, as he haſtily flung our of the 
Theatre, Hog poor and mean it would look, ſaid he, 
if I that have maſſacred ſo many of my own Citi- 
zens and Subjets, ſhould be {cen here weeping at the 
Misfortunes of Hecuba and Polyxena. And it 
was an even Lay, but that he had miſchiefed the 
Tragedian, for having, like Iron foftned by Fire, , 
mallified his cruel and mercileſs Diſpolition. Tir 
"0 Pp 3 motheus 
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motheus alſo, ſinging to Archelaus, who ſeemed 
more parcimonious in Remuneration, frequently 
upbraided him with the following Sarcaſm ; 


Baſe Earth-bred Silver thou admireſt. 
To whom Archelaus not unwittily repartee'd, 
And therefore thou begg aſt it. 


Anteas, King of the Scythians, having taken 1 
menia the Muſician Priſoner, commanded him to 
play during one of his Royal Banquets : At what 
time,when all the reſt admired and applauded his 
Harmony, Anteas ſwore, The Neighing of a Hoſe 
was more delightful to his Ears. So great a Stran- 
ger was he to the Habitations of the Muſes ; as 
- one whoſe Soul lodged always in his Stables, fitter 
however to accompany with Aﬀes then Horſes. 
Therefore among ſuch Kings, what Progreſs or 
Advancement of Noble Sciences, or Eſteem for 
Learning, can be expected ? Yet they would nor 
be thought to be Anti-Artiſts neither, and there. 
fore not enduring any more excellent then them- 
ſelves, they proſecute fuch with all the Hatred and 
Envy imaginable. In the number of thele was 
Dionyſius before menrioned, who condemned Phi- 
loxenus the Poet to labour in the Quarries, for that 
being by the Tyrant commanded only to mend a 
Tragedy by him written, he ſtruck out every Line 
from the Beginning to the End. Nay,l muſt needs 
ſay, that Phz/ip, as one who became a Student not 
ull his later : Years, 1n 'theſe things deſcended be* 
neath himſelf: For it being once his chance to en- 
cer into a Diſpute with a Muſician about Sounds, 
whom he thought he had foiled in his Art, the 

| ' Perſon 
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Perſon modeſtly, and with a ſmile, replyed, May 
never ſo much Misfortune befal thee, O Kine, to un- 
derſtand theſe things better then I dv. Bur Alexander, 
well conſidering of what Perſons and "Things it 
became him to be the Hearer and Spectator, and 
with whom to contend, and exerciſe his Perſonal 
Strength, made it his Buſineſs to excel all others 
in the Art of War, and according to that of 
Aſchylus, to be 


A Warrior Terrible to Equal Foes. 


For having learned this Art from his Anceſtors, 
the AZacides and Hercules, he gave to other Arts 
their due Honour and Eſteem withour the leaſt 
Emutarion ; embracing and favouring what was 
in them Noble and Elegant, bur never ſuffering 
himſelf to be carried away with the Pleaſure of 
being a Practitioner in Any. In his time flouriſh'd 
the two Tragedians, Theſſalus and Arhenodorus, who 
contending for the Prize, the Cyprian Kings ſup- 
plied the Charges of the Theatre, and the Judges 
were to be the moſt Renowned Captains of the 
Age. Bur at length Athenodorus being adjudged 
the Victor, I could bave wiſhed, ſaid Alexander, 
rather to have loſt a part of my Kingdom, then to 
have ſeen Theſfalus vanguiſh. Yer he neither in- 
terceded with the Judges, nor any way difap- 
proved or blamed the Judgment ; beiieving it be- 
came him to be Superior to all otners, only to 
ſubmit to Juſtice. To the Comedian Scarphens, 
who had inſerted into one of his Scenes certain 
Verſes in the nature of a begging Petition, laugh- 
ing heartily at the_Conceit, he gave Ten 'Ta- 
lents. Ariſtonicus was in the number of the moſt 
famous Muſicians of thoſe times. This Man be- 
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ing ſlain in Battle, ſtrenuouſly fighting to afliſt 


avd fave his Friend, Alexander commanded his 
Statue to be made in Braſs, and ſet up in the Tem- 
le of Pythian Apollo, holding his Harp in one 
Hand, and his Spear upright in the other, not 
only in Memory of the Perſon, but in Honour 
of Muſic it ſelf, as inciting to Fortitude, and in- 
ſpiring thoſe who are rightly and generouſly 
bred to it, with a kind of a ſuper-natural Courage 
and Bravery. 

Even Alexander himſelf, at what time Antige- 
rides played before him in the Harmatian Mood, 
was ſotranſported and warmed for Battle by the 
Charmsof lofty Air, that leaping from his Sear 
all in his clattering Armor, he began to lay ar 
thoſe who ſtood next him, thereby verifying to 
the Spartans what was commonly ſung among 
themſelves, 


The Maſculine Touches of the well-tun'd Lyre 
UOnſheath the Sword, and warlike Rage inſpire. 


Furthermore, there was alſo Apelles the Painter, 
and Ly/ppus the Statuary, both living under the 
Reign uf Alexander. "The firſt of which painted 
him graſping Fupiter's Thunder in his Hand, 16 
artificially, and in ſuch lively Colours, that it was 
ſaid of the two Alexanders. That Philip's was In- 
vmcible, but Apelle's Unimitable. Lyſippus, when 
he had finiſh'd the firſt Statue 'of Alexander, look- 
ing up with his Face to the Sky, the contrary 
part of his Head gently leaning toward his Shoul= 
der (which was frequently Alexander's Muling 
Poſture while he lived) not improperly added to 
the Pedeſtal the following Lines ; oo 
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m=— TO Heaven he looked, 
And viewing Jove, the Thunderer thus beſpake, 
The Ezrth is mine, do thou Olympus take. 


For which Alexander gave to Ly/ippus the fole Pa- 
rent for making all his Statues ; becauſe that he 
only expreſſed in Braſs the Vigour of his Mind, 
and in his Lineaments repreſented the Luſtre of his 
Vertue ; while others ſtriving to imitate the turn- 
ing of his Neck, together with the rolling and 
briskneſs of his Eyes, failed to obſerve the Manly 
Sternneſs and Lion-like Fierceneſs of his Counte- 
nance. Among the great Artifts of that time was 
Staſicrates, who never ſtudied Elegancy, nor what 
was ſweet and alluring to the Eye, but only bold 
and lofry Workmanſhip, and Deſign becoming 
the Munihcence of Royal Bounty. He attend- 
ing upon Alexander, found fault with all the Paint- 
ings, Sculptures, and Caſt Figures that were made 
of his Perſon, as the Works of mean and floth- 
ful Artificers. Bur I, ſaid he, will undertake to fix 
the Likeneſs of thy Body on Matter Incorruptible, ſuch 
as has Eternal Foundations, and a Pondereſity Stedfaſt 
and immoveable, For the Mountain  Athos, where 
it riſes largeſt and moſt conſpicuous, having a juſt 
Symmetry of Breadth and Heighth, Members, Arte- 
ries, and Diſtances anſiwerable ro the Shape of Hu- 
mane Body, may be ſo wrought and formed, as to 
be not only in Imagination and Fancy, but realiy 
the Effigies and Statue of Alexander ; whoſe Feet, 
ſerving for the Baſis of the Mountain, ſhould reach 
to the Seas, graſping in his Right Hand a fair and 
populous City, and with his left, from a large Urn, 
pouring forth a ſwelling River into the Ocean. But 
as for Gold, Braſs, Ivory, Wood, and Painterſtain- 
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ing. Caſt Figures, and ſmail Images of Parget, Toys 
no ſooner bought then ſlollen, I deſpiſe them all. "This 
Diſcourſe when Alexander heard, he admired and 
praiſed the Spirit and Conhdence of the Arriſt ; 
But, ſaid he, leet Athos alone : For, ts ſufficient, 
that it is the Monument of the vanquiſhed Folly and 
preſuming Pride of one King already. Our Portrai- 
ture the Snowy Caucaſus and Towrins Emodus, 'Ta- 
nais, and the Caſpian >ea ſhall draw : They ſhall 
remain Eternal Monuments of our Renown, But 
grant, that fo vaſt an Undertaking ſhould have 
been brought to PerfeCtion : Is there any Perſon 
living, do'ye think, that would belive fuch a Fi- 
gure, ſuch a Form, and ſo great a Delign, to be 
the Spontaneous and Accidental Production of 
fantaſtic Nature ? Certainly, not one. What 
may we otherwiſe think of the Statue repreſenting 
him graſping Thunder, and that other, as famous, 
with his Spear in his Hand ? Is it poſhible that a 
Coloſſus of a Statue ſhould ever be made by Fortune 
without the help of Art, nay, tho ſhe ſhould pro- 
fuſely afford all the Materiais imaginable of Gold, 
Braſs, Ivory, or any other Subſtance whatever ? 
Much leſs is it probable, that ſo Great a Perſonage, 
and indeed the greatelt of all his Anceſtors, ſhould 
be the Workmanſhip of Fortune, without the afſi- 
ſtance of Vertue ? And all this, perhaps, becauſe 
ſhe has made him the Potent Maſter of Arms, Hor- 
ſes, Mony ard Wealthy Cities? Which he who 
knows not how to uſe, ſhall rather find to be de- 
ſtructive and dangerous, then Aids to advance his 
Power and Magnifticence, as being an Argument 
of Weakneſs and Puſilanimity. Noble therefore 
was the Saying of Antiſthenes, That we ought to 
wiſh an Enzmy all other things beneficial to Mankind, 
but only Fortitude, For thoſe Bleſſings are not _ 

ut 
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but the Victors, as being eafily raviſh'd by the 
Vanquiſher from a weak Adverſary. 'Theretore it 
was, they ſay, that Nature provided for the Hart, 
one of the moſt timorous of Creatures, ſuch large 
and branchy Horns, to teach us, that Strength 
and Weapons nothing avail, where Conduct and 
Courage is wanting. In like manner, Fortune 
frequently beſtowing Wealth and Empire upon 
Princes ſimple and faint-hearted, who blemiſh their 
Dignity by Miſgovernment, renders more 1lluftri- 
ous, and more firmly eſtabliſhes Vertue, as being 
that which only makes a Man moſt truly Beauti- 
ful and Majeſtic : For indeed, according to that 


of Epicharmus, 


*Tis the mind only ſees, the Mind 
That hears ; the reſt are Deaf and Blind. 


For as for the Senſes, they only ſeem to have 
their proper Opportunities to-act- But that the 
Mind alone is that which gives both Affiſtance and 
Ornament, the Mind that overcomes, that excels, 
and acts the Kingly Parr, while thoſe other blind, 
deaf, and inanimate 'Things do but overthrow, 
depreſs, and diſgrace the Poſleflors void of Ver- 
rue, is eaſily made manifeſt by Experience. For 
Semiramis, but a Woman, though neither ſuperi- 
or in Wealth nor Extent of Dominion, fer forth 
| great Navies, raiſed mighty Armies, built Babylon, 

cover'd the Red Sea with her Fleets, and ſubdued 
the Erhiopians and Arabians. On the other (ide, 
Sardanapalus, though born a Man, ſpent thoſe 
Hours in combing Purple Wooll, which he al- 
ways did, lying among his Harlots 1n a laſcivious 
Poſture upon his Back, with his Heels bigher then 


his Head. After his Deceaſe, they -made for him 
; - 
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a Statue of Stone reſembling a Woman dancing, 
ſeeming to {nap with her Fingers, as ſhe held them 
over her Head, with this Inſcription, 


Eat, drink, indulge thy Luſt ; all other Things are 
nothing. 


Whence it came to paſs, that Crates, ſeeing the 
Golden Statue of Phryne the Courteſan ſtanding in 
the Temple of Delphos, cried out, There ſtands a 
Trophy of the Grecian Luxury. But had he view'd 
the Life, or rather Burial (for I find but little dif- 
ference) of Sardanapalus, would he have imagi- 
n'd that Statue to have been a Trophy of For- 
runes Indulgences ? Shall we ſuffer the Fortune 
of Alexander to be fullied by the Touch of Sarda- 
napalus ? or endure that the Latter ſhould chal- 
lenge the Majeſty and Proweſs of the Former ? 
For what did Sardanapalus enjoy through her Fa- 
vour, more then other Princes receive at her 
Hands? Arms, Horſes, Weapons, Money, and 
Guards of the Body? Let Fortune, with all 
theſe Affiſtances, make Arideus Famous, it ſhe 
can : Let her, if ſhe can, advance the Renown 
of Ochus, Amaſis, Oarſes, Tigranes the Armenian, Or 
Nicomedes the Bythynian. Of which two laſt, the 
one caſting his Diadem at Pompey's Feet, ignomi- 


' niouſ]y ſurrendered up his Kingdom a Prey to the 


Victor. And as for Nicomedes, he, after he had 
ſhaved his Head, and put on the Cap of Liberty, 
acknowledged himſelf no more then a freed Vaſlal 
of the Roman People. Rather let us therefore 
affirm, That Fortune makes her Favourites little, 
poor-ſpirited, and pufilanimous Cowards. Nor 
is 17 juſt to aſcribe Vice to Misfortune, Fortitude 
and Wiſdom ta Proſperity. For indeed _ 
wit 
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with all her Favours, ought rather to attribute her 
Proſperity to Alexander's Reign ; all which time 
ſhe appeared ſo illuſtrious, Invincible, Magnani- 
mous, {o Merciful and Juſt. Infomuch that after 
his Deceaſe, Leofthenes likened this vaſt Bulk of 
Power, wandring as in a Miſt, and ſometimes vi- 
olently ruſhing one Body againſt the other, to the 
Giant Cyclops, who after he had loſt his Eye, went 
feeling and groping about with his Hands before 
him, as unable to guide him as his Forehead. So 
ſtrangely did that vaſt Pile of Dominion rowl 
and tumble about in the Dark of Confuſion, when 
ſhattered into Anarchy by the loſs of its Supreme 
Head. Or rather, like dead Bodies, whoſe Mem. 
bers, when the' Soul takes her Flight, no longer 
grow together, no longer act together, but, by a 
rotal diffipation of the Vital Spirits, become ſtiff, 
and uſeleſs to each other. Thus Alexander's Em- 
pire, wanting his enlivening Conduct, panted, gal- 
ped, and ſhivered, while it ſtruggled as with fo 
many mortal Pangs, againſt the Diviſions and 
Contentions of Perdiccas, Meleager, Seleucus, and 
Antigonus ; like Pulſes beating with a feeble Mo- 
tion, while the Blood is yet warm ; till at length, 
totally corrupted and putrihed, it produced, like 
ſo many Worn, a fort ot degenerate Kings, and 
faint-hearted Princes. This he himſelf ſeem'd to 
propheſie, reproving Epheſtion for quarreiling with 
Craterus : What Power, ſaid he, or Signal Atchieve- 
ment couldeſt thou pretend to, ſhould any one deprive thee 
of thy Alexander ? The ſame will I be bold to fay 
to the Fortune of that Time: Where would 
have been thy Grandeur, where thy Glory, where 
thy vaſt Empire, thy Invincibility, ſhould any one 
have bereaved thee of thy Alexander ? "That 1s, 


Should any one have deprived thee of thy = 
an 
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and Dexterity in War, thy Magnihcence in Ex- 
pence, thy Moderation in the midft of ſo much 
AfAuence, thy Proweſs in the Field, thy Meek- 
neſs to the Vanquiſhed. Frame, if thou canſt, 
another Piece like him, that miffing all his No- 
ble Qualities, ſhall neither be magnificently Li- 
beral, nor foremoſt in Battel, that ſhall not re- 
gard nor eſteem his Friends, that ſhall not be 
compaſſionate ro his Captives, that ſhall not 
moderate his Pleaſures, that ſhall not be watchful 
to take all Oportunities ; whom Victory ſhall 
not make Inexorable, nor Profperity Infolent; and 
try if thou canſt make him another Alexander. 
Who ever obtained Renown by Folly and Impro- 
biry ? Separate Vertue from the Fortunate, and 
they every where appear Little. Among thoſe that 
deferve his Bounty, tor his cloſe-handed -Illiberali- 
ty ; among the Laborious, for his Effeniinacy ; 
among the Gods, for his Superſtition ; among 
Good Men,for his envious Conditions; among the 
Valiant, for his Cowardice ; among Women, for 
his Attemprs of inordinate Luſt. For as unskilful 
Workmen.erecting ſmall Figures upon huge Pede- 
ſtals, betray the {lightneſs of their Underſtandings; 
ſo Fortune, when ſhe brings a Perſon of a poor and 
narrow Soul upon the Stage of weighty and glori- 
ous Actions, does but expoſe and diſgrace him, as 
a Perſon whom the Vanity of his own ill Conduct 
has rendred Worthleſs. So rhat true Grandeur 
does not conſiſt in the Pofſeffion, but in the Uſe of 
Noble Means. For new born Infants frequently 
inherit their Father's Kingdoms and Empires. Such 
an one was Charillus, whom Lycurgus carried in his 
Swadling-bands, and reſigning his own Authority, 
proclaimed King of Lacedemon, in the Place where 
the Spartans uſually kept their Public Feaſts, Yet. 
Was 
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was not the Infant thereby the more famous,but he 
who ſurrendered to the Infant his Paternal Right, 
ſcorning Fraud and Ufurpation. But who could 
make Arideus Great, whom little differing from 
a Child, only that he was mantled in Purple, Me- 
leager ſeated in Alexander's Throne? Prudently 
done, that ſo in a few days it might appear, how 
Men govern by Vertue, and how by Fortune. 
He made the unfortunate Prince make his Entry 
like a Player on the Stage, or rather expoſed as in 
a Scene the Diadem of the Habirable World upon 


a Brainleſs Head, to countenance his own Ambi- 
tion, For, faid he, 


Women may bear the Burden of a Cropn, 
When a Renowned Commander puts it on. 


Yet ſome may ſay,lt is more frequent for Wo- 
men and Children ro confer Dignity, Riches, and 
Empire upon others. Thus the Eunuch Bageas, 
recovering the Diadem of Perfia from Ochus, ſet 
it upon the Heads of Oarſes and Darius. But for a 
Man to take upon him the'Burden of a vaſt Do- 
minion, and fo to manage his ponderous Afﬀairs, as 
not to ſuffer himſelf to ſink and be overwhelmed 
under the immenſe Weight of waketul Cares, and 
inceſſant Labour, that's the CharaQter which ſig- 
nalizes a Perſon endued with Vertue, Underſtand- 
ing, and Wiſdom. All theſe Royal Qualities Alex- 
ander had, whom ſome accuſe of being given to 
Wine : However, it never can be ſaid, the Great 
Alexander ever gave himſelt that Liberty in the 
heat of Action, or was ever drunk with the Pride 
of his Conqueſts and vaſt Power ; when others 
intoxicated with the ſmalleſt part of his Proſperity, 
have ceaſed to be Maſters of themſelves. For, as 
thePoet {ings . The 
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The vainer ſort, that view their Heaps of Gold, 
Or elſe at Court advanced, high Places hold, 
Grow wanten with thoſe unexpeRed Showrs 
That Fortune on their happy Greatneſs pours ;, 
And ſome, for ſmall Succeſſes, grow ſo proud, 
Nothing will ſerve, but each muſt be a God. 


Thus Cheus having ſunk ſome three or four of 
the Grecian Galleys near the Iſland Amorgus, called 
himſelf Neptune, and carried a Trident, So Deme- 
trius,to whom Fortune vouchſafed a ſmall Portion 
of Alexander's Power, aſſumed the Title of Katas- 
bates (as if deſcended from Heaven) to whom the 
ſeveral Cities ſent their Embafſadors, by the Name 
of God Conſulters, and his Determinations were 
called Oraoles. Lyfimachus having made himſelf 
Maſter of ſome part of the Skirts of Alexander's 
Empire, ſwelled to that exceſs of Pride and Vain- 
glory, as to break: forth into this ranting Expreſſi- 
on, Now the Byzantines make their Addreſſes to me, 
becauſe I touch Heaven with my Spzar. At which 
Words, Pajiades of Byzantium being then preſent, 
Let us be gone, ſaid he, leſt he pierce Heaven with 
the Point of bis Lance. hat ſhall we, in the next 
pl:ice, think of thoſe, to whom it might be lawful, 
as imitators of Alexander, to have high Thoughts 
of themſelves ? Clearchus having made himſelf 
Tyrant of Heraclea, carried a Scepter like that of 
Fupiter's in his Hand, and named one of his Sons 
Thunder. Dionyſius the Younger called himſelf the 
Son of Apollo, which he owned in this, among 
other Lines of an Epigram : 
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— The Heav'nly $ on, 
Of Dorian Nymph, to Phabus only known, 


His Father put to Death above ten thouſand 
of his Subje&ts, betrayed his Brother out of Envy 
to his Enemies, and not enduring to expect rhe 
Natyral Death of his Mother, at that time very 
aged, cauſed her to be ſtrangled, writing in one 
. of his Tragedies. 


For Tyranny muſt own no | other 
Unleſs Injuſtice, for a Mother. 


| Yet after all this, he named one of his Daugh- 
ters Vertue, another Temperance; and a third Fuſtice. 
Others there were that afſun'd the Titles ot Bene- 
fafors, others of Glorious C onquerours ; others of 
Preſervers, and others uſurpr the Title of Great, 
and Magnificent. But ſhould we go about to re- 
count their promiſcuous Marriages like Horſes ; 
their continual herding among Impudent and 
Lawleſs Women ; their Contaminations of Boys ; 
their Drumming among Eteminate Eunuchs; their 
rpetual Gaming, their Piping in Theaters, their 
octurnal Revels, and Days conſumed in Riot, it 
would be a rask too redious to. undertake. As 
for Alexander, he dined by break of Day, always 
ſting; and Supt ar the ſhutting in of the Eve- 
ning; he Drank when he Sacrihced to the Gods. 
With his Friend Medius he played for Diverlion, 
being then upon his recovery from a Violent Fe- 
ver. He alfo played upon the Road as he marched, 
learning between whiles to throw a Dart,and leap 
from his Chariot. He Married Roxana meerly 
for love ; but Statyra the Daughter of Darius, up- 
Qq on 
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on the accompt of State Policy ; for ſuch a Con- 
junRion of both Nations ftrengrhned his Con- 
quelt. As to the reſt, his temperance was equal to 
his fortitude in vanquiſhing the Men. He never 
defired the {ighr of any Virgin that was unwilling; 
and thoſe he faw, he paſſed by as it he had nor 
feen ; mild and affable to all ' others, only proud 
and lofty to the fair. As for the Wife of Darius, 
a' Woman 'moſt Beautiful, he never would en- 
dure to hear a word ſpoken in Commendation of 
of her Features. When ſhe was deed, he gra- 
ced her Funerals with fach a Regal Pomp, that 
as it was hardly'potible ro believe ſo much Con- 
tinency blended with ſo much Civility and Court- 
ſhip, + there whs the ſame impoſſibility to accuſe 
tis chaſtity of Injuſtice. - Which things were 
thought at firſt incredible” by Darius himſelf. For 
he was one of thoſe who thought Alexander to be 
only the Darling *of Fortune. But when he un- 
derſtood rhe trurh, el! faid he, I do not yet per- 
:ceive the Conthtion of the Perlafis ſo deplorable, ſince 
the VWorla can 'never tax' us'nith of Imbecillity or Effe- 
minacy, \ whoſe fate'it was to be vanquiſhd by ſuch a 
Perfon. Therefore ty Prayert ſhall be to the Gods for 
*bis Profperity,” and that he may be ſtill vifttorious mm 
War; ' zo the end that in well doing I may ſurpaſs A- 
texander. (For my Emulation and Ambition leads me 
in'point of honour to ſhew my ſelf more Cordial and 
Eriendly then he.) Tf then the Fates have other- 
wife determined of 'me and 'mine, O Jupiter, pre- 
ſerver of the Perfians, and you his equal Deities, to 
whem the tare of Kings belongs, hear your ſuppliant, 
and ſuffer nine but Alexander to ſit upon the Throne of 
Cyrus.” This was the manner of Alexanders being 
adopted by Darius, after he had called the Gods 
to witneſs that he did not reſign his Kingdom to 
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one unworthy of ir. So true it is that Vertue is 
the victor ſtill. But now, if you pleaſe, ler us 
aſcribe ro Fortune Arbe/a and Cilicia, and thoſe 
other AQts of main force and violence ; fay, that 
Fortune thundered down the Walls of Tyre, and 
that Fortune opened the way into Ezype. Belicve 
that by Fortune Halicarnaſſus fell, Miletus was 
taken Mazens left Euphrates unguarded, and the 
Babylonian Fields were ſtrewed with the Carcafles 
of the ſlain. Yet was not his Prudence the gift 
of Fortune , nor his Temperance. Neither did 
Fortune, as it were empaling his [nclinations, pre- 
ſerve him impregnable againſt his pleaſures, nor 
invulnerable againſt the affaulrs of his tervent de- 
fires. Theſe were the weapons with which he 
overthrew Darius. Fortunes Advantages, it fo 
they may be called, were only the fury of Arm- 
ed Men and Horſes, Battles, Slaughters, and 
Flights of routed Adverfaries. Bur tne great 
and moſt undoubted Victory which Darius loſt, 
was this, that he was forced to yield ro Vertue, 
Magnanimity, Proweſs, and Juftice, while he be- 
held with Admiration the owner of thoſe Royal 
Vertues, not to be overcome either by his Plea- 
ſures, nor the Inconveniences of tireſome labour, 
nor to be ſurpafled in liberality, and nobleneſs of 
Mind. True it is, that among the Throngs of 
Shields and Spears, in the midſt of Warlike 
Shouts and the claſhing of Weapons, Tarrias the 
Son of Dinomenes, Antigenes the Pelleman, and 
Philotras the Son of Parmenio were Invincible, but 
in reſpect of their inordinate debauchery, their 
love of Women, their unfatiable coverouſnels, 
nothing ſuperior to the meaneſt of their Caprives. 
For the 1.it of theſe Vices Tarrias was particular- 
ly noted ; who when Alexander ſet the Macedonians 
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out of Debt, and payed off all their Creditors, 
Tarrias pretended among the reſt to owe a great 
Sum of: Money, and brought a Suborned Perſon 
to demand the Sum as due to him; bur being 
diſcovered, he would have laid violent Hands up- 
on himſelf, had not Alexander forgiven him, and 
ordered him the Money. Remembring, that at 
the Battle of -Perinthus fought by Philip, being 
ſhot into the Eye with a Dart, he would nor 
ſuffer the head of it to be pulled out, till the 
Field was clear of the Enemy. Antigenes, when 
the fick and maimed Souldiers were to be lent 
back into Macedon, made ſuit to be Regiſtered 
down in the number, pretending himſelt utterly 
diſabled in the Wars ; which very much troubled 
Alexander, who was well acquainted with his Va- 
lour, and that he wore the Scars about him of 
many a Bloody Field. Burt the fraud being de- 
tected, that was concealed under ſome little pre- 
ſent Infirmity, Alexander askt him the reaſon of 
his defign; who anſwered, he did it for love of 
Teleſippe, that he might accompany her to the 
Sea, not being able ro endure a ſeparation from 
her. Preſently, the King demanded, what the 
little Woman was, and-to whom ſhe belonged ? 
To which when Tarrias replied, ſhe was free from 
any Tye ; Well then, (aid the King, /et us perſwade 
C her to ſtay, if Promiſes or Gifts will prevail. So 
Teady was he to Pardon the dotages of love in 
others, ſo rigorous to himſelf. But for Philorss 
the Son of Parmenio, he exerciſed his incontinency 
after a more offenſive manner. Antigona was a 
Pellzan Virgin, among the Captives taken about 
Damaſeus; a Priloner before to Antophradates, who 
took her going by Sea into Samothracza. The 
Beauty of this Damſel, though not extraordinary, 
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yet was ſuch as kept Philoras conſtant to her Em- 
braces. Nay, ſhe had ſo ſoftned and mellowed 
this Man of Steel, I know not how, that he was 
not Maſter of himſelf in his enjoyments, but told 
her the very ſecrets of his Breſt. Among other 
things, Who was that Philip, faid he, but Parme- 
nio? Mho is Alexander, but Philotas ? hat would 
become of Aramon and the Dragon's, ſhould we be 
once provol*e? Thele words Antigona pratled to one 
of her Companions, and ſhe told them to Craterus. 
Craterus brings Antigona privately to Alexander, 
who forbore to offer her the leaſt Incivility, but 
by her means piercing into Phzlotas Breſt, deteted 
the whole. Yet for ſeven years after he never 
diſcovered ſo much as the leaſt ſign of Jealouſy, 
neither talkative in his Wine, nor open in his 
Anger; nor ever diſcloſed ir to Philotas himſelf, 
from whom he never concealed the moſt inward 
of his Counſels and Deſigns. Theſe recitals 
may ſuffice without being tedious, to ſhew that 
he exerciſed his Authority according to all the 
moſt Iiluſtrious and Royal Methods of Govern. 
ment. To which Grandure if he arrived by the 
aſſiſtance of Fortune, he is to be acknowleged fo 
much the greater, becauſe he made fo glorious a 
Uſe of her. So that the more any Man extols 
his Fortune, the more he advances his Vertue, by 
which he obtained ſuch high Renown. 

But now 1 ſhall return to the Beginnings of his 
Advancement, and the early Dawnings of his 
Power, and endeavour to diſcover what was 
there the great work of Fortune, which rendered 
Alexander 10 great by her afliſtance. Firſt then, 
How came it to paſs, fome Neighing Barb did 


wot ſeat him in the Throne of Cyrus, free from 


wounds, without loſs of Blood, without a Toyl- 
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ſome Expedition, - as formerly Darius Hyſtaſpi ? Or 
that ſome one fatrered by a Woman, like Das 
rius by Atoſſa, did not deliver up his Diadem to 
him, as the other did to Xerxes ? So that rhe Em- 
pire of Perſia care home to him, even to his 
own Doors 2 Or why did not ſome Eunuch aid 
him, as Bagoas did the Son of Paryfatis, who 
only throwing off th* Habit of a Meſſenger, 
immediately put on the Regal Turbant ; who 
on a ſudden and unexpectedly by lot elected, ob- 
tained the Empire cf the World, as at Athens the 
Lawgivers and Rulers wont to be choſen? Would 
ye know how Men come to be Kings by Fortunes 
help? Ar Argos, the whole Race of the Heraclide 
happened to beextin&t, to whom the Scepter of 
that Kingdom always belonged. Upon which, 
Conſulting the Oracle, anſwer was made, that 
an Eagle ſhould dire&t them. Within a few 
days the Eagle appeared towring aloft, but ſtoop- 
ing, at-length lighted upon /Zzgons Houſe: There- 
upon gon was choſen King. Another time, in 
Paphos, the Ring that there Reigned being an 
unjuſt and wicked Tyrant, Alexander reſolved to 
dethrone him, and therefore ſought out for ano- 
ther of the Race of the Kimrade ſeeming to be 
at an end. They toid him there was one yer 
in Being, a poor Man, and of no accompt, who 
lived miſerably in a certain Garden. Thereupon 
Meſſengers were ſent, who found the poor Man 
watering ſome few ſma]l Beds of Pot-herbs. The 
miſerable Creature was {trangely ſurprized to ſee 
ſo many Souldiers about him, but go he muſt ; 
and fo being brought before Alexander in his Rags 
and Tatters, he cauſed him preſently to be pro- 
claimed King, and clad in Purple ; which done, 
he was admitted into the number of thoſe who 
were 
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were called the Kings Companions. The Name of 
this Perſcm was Alynomus. Thus Fortune creates 
Kings ſuddenly, eaſily, changing the Habits, and 
altering the Names of thoſe that ne*re expected, 


nor ever hoped for any ſuch thing. All this while, 


what Favours did Fortune ſhower upon Alexander, 
but what he merited > what famed him, what 
renowned him , but what he ſwate for, what he 
bled for? What came Gratis, what without the 
Price of great Achievements and llluſtrious Acti- 
ons ? He quenched his "Thirſt in Rivers mixed 
with Blood ; he marched over Bridges of {lain 
Carcafles ; he Grazed the Fields, to farisfy his 
preſent Hunger ; Nations covered with Snow, 
and Cities lying under Ground, he ploughed up 
with his Sword ; he made the Hoſtile Sea ſubmit 
to his Fleets; and marching over the Thirſty 
and Barren Sands of the Gedroſiar's'and Arachoſians 
he diſcovered Green at Sea before he ſaw it at 
Land. So that if I might uſe the ſame liberty of 
Speech for Alexander to Fortune, as,to a Man, I 
would thus expoſtulate with her. Inſulting Far- 
tune, when, and where didlt thou give eaſy en- 
trance to Alexanders valt performances? What 
impregnable Rock was ever ſurrendered to him 
withouta Bloody Affault, by thy Favour ? What 
City didit thou ever deliver unguarded into his 
Hands > or what unarmed battalion of Men 2 
What faint-hearted Prince, What Negligent Cap- 
tain, or ſleepy Sentinels did he ever Surprize ? 
When didſt thou ever befriend him with fo much 
Fordable River, a Mild Winter, or an eahe 
Summer 2 Get thee to Antiochus the Son of Seleu- 
cus, to Artaxerxes the Brother of Cyrus. Get 
thee to Prolomy, Philadelphus. Them living their 
Fathers Proclaimed Kings; they won Battles, 
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whom no Mothers wept for; they ſpent theix 
days in Feſtivals, admiring the Pomp of Shews 
and Theaters, and ſti]l more bappy prolonged 
-their Reigns till ſcarce their Feeble Hands could 
wield their Scepters. But if nothing elſe, behold 
the Body of Alexander wounded, mangled, bat- 
tered, bruiſed from the Crown of his Head ta 
the Soles of his Feet, : 


With Spears and Swords, and Stones by Engins 
Hurled. Fea 


At the Battle of Granicum his Morrion was cleft 
to his very Skull ; at Gaza he was wounded in 
the Shoulder with a Dart. Among the Mali, he 
was ſhot in the Shin ſo deſperately, that the Bone 
of his Shank being broken, ſtarted out of the 
Skin. In Hyrcania he was ſtruck in the Neck with 
a Stone, which cauſed ſuch a'dimnels in his Eyes, 
that for many days he was in danger of loſing 
his Sight. Among the Afarracans he was wound- 
ed in the Heel with an Indian Dart: at what 
time, with a {niiling Countenance, he thus de- 
rided his Flatterers that faw him dreſt. | 


This no Corrupted Matter is, but Blood, 
Such Blood as from the Gods, when wounded flowed. 


At Iſs he was run through the Thigh with a 
Sword by Darius, who as Chares relates, encoun- 
tered him Hand to Hand. Alexander alſo himſelf 
writing the cruch with all ſincerity to Antipater, 
It was my Fortune, {aid he, to be wounded with a 
Poigrard in the Thigh, but no ill Symptoms attended 
3t, neither when it was newly done, nor afterwards 
during the Cure, Another time among the Mali, 
i - . d Fo , | . he 
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he was wounded with an Arrow, two Cubits :; 
length, that went in at his Breſt, and came ou! it 
his Neck, as Ariſtoxenus relates. Crofling the 12- 
nas againſt the Scythians and winning the Field, 
he purſued the flying Enemy a hundred and fifty 
furlongs, tho at the fame time labouring with a 
Dyſentery. Well contrived, Vain Fortune! to 
advance and aggrandize Alexander, by lancing, 
broaching, boaring every part of his Body. Not 
like Minerva, who, to ſave Menelaus, directed 
the Dart againſt the moſt impenetrable parts of 
his Armor ; blunting the force of the Weapon 
with his Breſt-plate, Belr, and Scarf, ſo that it 
only glanced upon his Skin, and drew forth two 
or three drops of Blood,not expoſing the principal 
parts naked to Miſchief; driving the wounds 
through the very Bones, rounding every corner of 
the Body, befieging the Eyes. Undermining the 
purſuing Feet, ſtopping the Torrent of Victo- 
ry, and diſappointing the proſecution of noble de- 
ligns. For my part, I know no Prince to whom 
Fortune ever was more unkind, tho ſhe has been 
envious and ſevere enough to ſeveral. However 
other Princes ſhe deſtroyed with a fwitt and ra- 
pid deſtruftion, like Thunder ; But in her ha- 
tred againſt Alexander, ſhe prolonged ker Malice, 
and perſiſted ſti!l implacable, and inexorable, as 
ſhe ſhewed her ſelf ro Hercules. For what Typhones 
and monſtrous Giants did ſhe not oppoſe againt 
him? Which of his Enemies did ſhe not fortify 
with ſtore of Arms, deep Rivers, ſteep Moun- 
tains, and the Foreign itrength of Maſly Ele- 
phants? Now had not Alexander been a Perſonage 
of tranſcending Wiſdom, and actuated by the 
impulſe of a more than ordinary Vertuc, but 
had only been ſupported by Fortune, he _ 

ave 
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bave truſted to her, as her Favourite, and ſpared 
himſelf the labour, and the turmoil of ranging 
ſo many Armies, fighting ſo many Battles ; the 
Toyl of ſo many Sieges and Purſuits ; vexations 
of Revolting Nations, and haughty Princes, not 
enduring the curb of Foreign Dominion ; and all 
his tedious marches into Bafria, Maracanda and Sog- 
diana, where frequent InſurreCtions, like ſo many 
Hydra's Heads, no ſooner one cut off, but ano- 
ther ſpringing, kept him in reſtleſs Action. And 
here I may ſeem to utter an abſurdity, but I will 
venture to ſpeak it, as being an undoubred truth ; 
that it had been the reproach of Fortune, had 
ſhe over-ruled him to recede, as he had like to 
have done, from his opinion of being the Son of 
Jupiter Ammon. For who but one {prung from 
the Gods, Hercules excepted, ever undertook and 
finiſhed thoſe hazardus and toylſom Labours 
which he did ? Yet what did Hercules do, but 
terrine Lions, purſue Wild-boars and ſcare Birds ; 
enjoyed thereto by one evil Man, that he might 
not have leiſure for thoſe greater Actions of 
puniſhing Anteus , and putting an end ro the 
Murders of the Bufride. But it was Vertue that 
enjoyned Alexander to undertake that Godlike La- 
bour, not for Covetouſneſs of the Golden Burden 
of ten thouſand Camels, not for the poſletlion 
of the Median Women, nor glorious Ornaments 
of Perſian T.uxury, nor for greedineſs of the Ca- 
lydonian Wine, or Fiſh of Hyrcania, but that he 
might reduce all Mankind as it were into one 
Family, under one form of Government, and 
the ſame cuſtom of Intercourſe and Converſation. 
This inbred Love of Vertue increaſed and bur- 
geoned in ſuch a manner, in his ripening Intel- 
lectuals as he grew in years, that being to enter- 

Fain 
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tain the Perſian Embaſladors in his Fathers ab- 
ſence, he never asked them any Queſtions that 
ſavoured of Boyiſh Imbecillity ; never troubled 
them anſwer any Queſtions about the Golden 
Vine,the Pendent Gardens, or what Habit the Kin 

wore; bur ſtill defired to be ſatisfied in the chiet- 
eſt Concerns of the Empire ; What force the 
Perfians brought into the Field ; and in what part 
of the Army the King fought ? like that of U- 


byſſes ; 


Where are the Magazines of Arms, and where 
The barbed Steeds, provided for the War. 


He alſo inquired which were the neareſt Roads for 
them that Travailed from the Sea, up into the 
Country, at which the Embaſſadors aſtoniſhed, 
This Youth, ſaid they, is a Great Prince ; but ours, 
4 Rich one. No ſooner was Philip Interred, but 
his Reſolutions hurried him to croſs the Sea : and 
having already graſped in his Hopes and Prepara- 
tions, - he made all imaginable haſte to ſer foot in 
Aſia, Burt Fortune oppoſed him, diverted him,and 
kept him back, creating a thouſand vexatious 
Troubles to delay and ſtop him, Firſt, ſhe con- 
trived the Ilhrian and Tribalic \Wars, exciting to 
Hoſtiliry the Neighbouring Barbarians. But 
they, after many Dangers run, and many terrible 
Encounters, being at length chaſed even as far as 
Scythia, beyond the River Ifer, he returned back 
to proſecute his frſt Deſign. Bur then again, ſpite- 
ful Fortune encouraged the Thebans againſt him, 
and entangled kim in the Grecian \Var, and the 
dire neceſſity of defending himſelf with Fire and 
Sword, and hideous Slaughter, againſt his Feilow- 


Country-men and Relations. Which War being 
brought 
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brought to a dreadful end, away he preſently 
croſſed into Aſia, as Clearchus relates, with only 
Thirty days Proviſion : as Ariftobulus reports, with 
Seventy Talents : having before ſold, and divided 
among his Friends, his own and the Revenues of 
his Crown. Only Perdiccas refuſed what he offered 
him, asking him at the fame time, Phat he had 
left for himſelf? To whom when Alexander re- 
plyed, Nothing but Hopes. For that reaſon, ſaid he, 
we refuſe thy Gift : For it is not juſt to accept of 
thine, but to expeR from Darius. What were then 
the Hopes with which Alexander paſſed into Aſſia? 
Not a vaſt Power muſtered out of Populous 
Cities; not Fleets attending him, to avoid the 
Mountains ; not Whips and Fetters, the Inſtru- 
ments of Barbarian Fury, to curb and Manacle the 
Sea. Butin a ſmall Army, ſurpaſſing deſire of 
Glory, Emulation among thoſe of equal Age, and 
a noble ſtrife to excel in Honour and Vertue a- 
mong Friends. Then, as for himſelf, he carried 
with him all theſe Great Hopes : Piety towards the 
Gods, Fidelity to his Friends,-Generqus Frugality, 
Temperance, Skill in War, contempr of Death, 
Magnanimity, Humanity, Decent, Afﬀability,Can- 
did Integrity, conſtancy in Counſel, Quickneſs in 
Execution, Precedence in Honour, and an Efte&tu- 
al purpoſe to follow the Steps of Vertue. Where- 
fore Homer in his deſcribing the Beauty of Aga- 


*memnon, ſeems not to have obſerved the Rules of 


Decorum or Probability, in any of his three Simi- 
lirudes. | 


Like 
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Like Thundring Jove's, his Awful Head and Eyes 
The Gazing Crowd with Majeſty ſurprize ; 

In every part with Form Celeſtial Grac't, 

A Breſt like Neptun's, and like Mars, a Waft. 


But as for Alexander, if his Celeſtial Parent formed 
and compoſed him of ſeyeral Vertues, may we not 
conclude, That he had the Wiſdom of Cyrus, the 
Temperance of Ageſilaus, the Foreſight of Themi- 
ftocles, the Skill of Phil5p, the daring - Courage- of 
Braſidas, the Shrewdneſs and Politick Condudt of 
Pericles? Certainly if we compare him with the 
moſt ancient Hero's, he was more "Temperate then 
Agamenmon : For he preferred a Captive before his 
lawful Wife, though but newly Wedded: Aex- 
ander, before he was legally Married , abſtained 
from his Priſoners. More Magnanimous then 4- 
chilles : For he accepted of a ſmall Sum of Money 
for the Redemption of Hefor's Dead Body : Alex- 
ander ſpared for no Expence to adorn the Funerals 
of Darius. He, accepted Gifts and Bribes from his 
Friends, as the Attonement of his Wrath : Alex- 
ander once a Victor, enriched his Enemies. Much 
more Pious then Diomed: For he ſcrupled not to 
fight againſt the Gods ; Alexander aſcribed to Hea- 
ven all his Succeſſes. More bewailed of his Re- 
lations then Ulyſſes : His Mother dyed for Griet ; 
but the Mother of Alexander's Enemy, out of At- 
fe&ion, bare him company in his Death. In ſhort, 
If Solon proved ſo wiſe a Ruler by Fortune it 
Miltiades became ſo famous a Captain by Fors- 
tune ; if Ariſtides were ſo renowned for his Juſtice 
by Fortune ; then there is nothing can be called 
the Work of Vertue. Then is Vertue only an Airy 
Fiction, and a Word in requeſt among the _ 

ous 
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lous Diſcourſers of Morality, feigned and magni- 
fied by Sophiſters and Lawgivers. But if every 
one of theſe whom we have mentioned were 
Wealthy or Poor, Weak or Strong, Detormed or 
Beautiful, Long or Shott-liv'd, by Fortune ; but 
great Captains, great Lawgivers, famous for Go- 
verning Kingdoms and Common-wealths, by Ver- 
tueand Reaſon ; then are Gad's Name let us com- 
pare Alexander with the beſt of them. Solon by a 
Law made a great Abatement upon the Payment 
of rhe Athenians private Debts, which he called his 
Burden eafing Law : Alexander diſcharged the Debts 
of 'his Macedonians at his own Expences. Pericles 
lymg a Tax upon the People, expended the 
Money in building Temples to beaurihe the Tow- 
er of Athens: Alexander ſent home Ten thouſand 
Talents out of the Spoils of the Barbarians, for 
the 'building of Temples ro the Gods all over 
Greece. Brafidas advanced his Fame all over Greece, 
by breaking chrough the Enemies Army lying 
Encamped by the Sea-{ide, near Merchone : Bur 
when you read of that fame daring Jump of Alex- 
ander's, 10 aſtoniſhing to the Hearers, much more 
ro them that beheld it, when he threw himſelf 
from the Walls of the Oxidracian Metropolis, a- 
mong the thickeft of the Enemy, affailing him on 
every {ide with Spears, Darts, and Swords ; while 
he alone made good his Station, in defiance of 
all their Fury; tell me where you meet with 
ſuch an 'Example of matchlcſs Proweſs, or to 
what you can compare it, ,but to a 'Leam of 
Lightning violently flaſhing from a Cloud, and 
impetuouſly driven by the Wind, as formerly 
Phzxbus is faid to have darted himſelf from the Sky, 
glittering in his flaming Armour. 'The Enemy 
at firſt amazed and ſtrook with horrour, retreated 


and 
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and fell back ; ill ſeeing him ſingle, they came 


on again with a redoubled force. Now was not 
this a great and ſplendid Teſtimony of Fortunes 
Kindneſs, to throw him into an incon{1derable and 
Barbarous Town, and there to encloſe and immure 
him a Prey to worthleſs Enemies ? and when his 
Friends made haſte to his affiſtance, tro break the 
Scaling- ladders to prevent their Reſcue ? Ofrhree 
that got upon the Walls, and flung themſelves 
down in his defence, endearing Fortune preſently 
diſpatched one. "The other pierced and ſtuck with 
a Shower of Darts, could only be faid to live. 
Without, the Macedonians foamed, and filled the 
Air with helpleſs Cries, having no Engines at hand. 
All they could do, was to dig down the Walls 
with their Swords, tear our rhe Stones with their 
Nails, and to omit nothing but what was impoſſi- 
ble, to rend them out with their Teeth. All this 
while Alexander, Fortune's Favourite, whom ſhe 
always covered with her Protection, like a Wild- 
Beaſt entangled in a Snare, deſerted ſtood, and de- 
ſtitute of all Affiſtance, not labouring for Su/a, 
Babylon, Battra, or to vanquiſh the mighty Poruz, 
(for to miſcarry in great and Glorious Attemprs, is 
no Reproach.) But fo malicious was Fortune, fo 
kind to the Barbarians, ſuch a Hater of Alexander, 
that ſhe not only aimed at his Lite and Body, bur 
ro have bereaved him of his Honour, and ſully'd 
his Renown. For Alexander's Fall had never been 
ſo much lamented near Euphrates or Hydaſpes ; or 
had he periſhed by rhe Hand of Darius, or the 
Courage of 'the Perſians hghting with all their 
mighr-and main in defence of their King ; or had 
he tumbled from the Walls of Babylon, and all his 
Hopes together. "Thus. Pelopidas and Epaminon- 
das fell; whoſe Death was to be aſcribed ro their 
Vertue, 
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Vertue, not ſuch a poor Misfortune at this. But 
what was the ſingular A& of Fortune's Favou: 
which we are now inquiring into ? She enticed 
with the Bait of Curioſity the King and Lord of 
the greateſt part of the World, into the fartheſt 
Nook and Corner of Barbariſm, and there penn'd 
him up and hid him, that ſhe might overwhelm 
and rum him with ignoble Weapons, and Inſtru- 
ments of Miſchief, that offered themſelves by 
chance. There the firlt Blow he received with 
a Battel-Ax cleft his Helmet, and entered his 
Skull ; at what time another ſhot him with an 
Indian Arrow into the Breaſt, near one of his Paps, 
the Head being four Fingers broad, and five in 
length ; which, together with the weight of the 
Shaft, did not any little torment him. Burt, 
which was worſt of all, while he was thus de- 
fending himſelf from his Enemies before him, 
when he had laid a bold Attempter to approach his 
Perſon ſprawling upon the Earth with his Sword, 
a Slave from a Mill cloſe by came behind him, and 
with a great Iron Peſtle gave him ſuch a bang 
upon the Neck, as deprived him for the preſent 
both of his Senſes and his Sight. However, his 
Vertue did not yet forſake him, but ſupply'd 
him ſtill with Courage, infuſing Strength withal, 
and Speed into thoſe about him. For Prolony, 
Lenneus, and Leonatus, and ſome others that had 
gained the Wall, made to his ſuccour, and ſtood 
about him like ſo many Bulwarks of his Vertue; 
out of meer Aﬀedction and Kindneſs to their So- 
vereign, expoſing their Bodies, their Faces, and 
their Lives in his defence. For it is not Forrune 
that over-rules Men to run the hazard of Death 
for brave Princes, but the love of Vertue which 


allures them, as the taſte of ſweet Juyces entices 
. Bees, 
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Bees, to ſurround and guard their Chief Comman- 
der. What Perſon then, at that time beholding 
in ſecurity this ſtrange Adventure, would not have 
confefled,but that he had ſeen a deſperate Combate 
of Fortune againſt Vertue ? That the Barbarians 
were undeſervedly Superiour through Fortune's 
help ; but that the Greeks reſiſted beyond Imagi- 
nation, through the force of Vertue ? So that if 
the Barbarians had vanquiſhed, it had been the AC 
ot Fortune, or ſome concurring Evil Demon ; but 
as the Greeks became the Victors, they owed their 
Conqueſt to their Vertue, their Prowels, their 
Friendſhip and Fidelity to each other. For theſe 
were all the Life-guard Alexander had at that 
time, Fortune having interpoſed a Wall between 
him and all his other Force ; ſo that neither Fleets 
nor Armies, Cavalry nor Infantry, could ſtand him 
in any ſtead. Therefore no ſooner did the Mace- 
donians enter the Town, bur they put all ro the 
Sword not able to re{iſt their Vertue, and laid the 
City in Ruins. Bur this little availed Alexander ; 
for he was carried off with the Dart ſticking in 
his Breaſt, having now a War in his own Bowels, 
while the Arrow in his Boſom was a kind of Cord, 
or rather Nail, that being driven through his Bo- 
dy, faſtned him to his Bed, When they went a- 
bout to dreſs him, the forked Shape of the Iron 
Head would not permit the Surgeons to draw it 
forth from the Root of the Wound, being fixed in 
the ſolid Parts-of the Breaſt that fortifte the Hearrs 
Nor durſt they attempt tocut away the Shaft that 
ſtuck out tearing they ſhould put him to an exceſs 
of Torment by the motion of the Ironin the Clefr 
of the Bone, and cauſe a new Flux of Blood not 
ealie to be ſtopped. Alexander obſerving their 
helitation and delay; endeavour'd himſelf with a 
R xr little 
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little Knife to cut oft the Shaft cloſe to the Skin ; 
but his Hand fail'd him, being ſeiz?d with a heavy 
numneſs, by reaſon of the Inflammation of the 
Wound. 'Thereupon he commanded the Surge- 
ons, and thoſe that ſtood about him, to try them- 
{lves, and not to be afraid, giving them all the 
Encouragement he could. Thoſe that wept, he 
upbraided for their Weakneſs : Others he called 
Deferters, that refuſed him their Affiſtance in ſuch 
a time of need. Art length, calling to his Friends, 
Never, faid he, affit your ſelves, nor fear for 
ane : For how ſhall I believe you to be Contemners of 
Death, when you betray your ſelves to be afraid of 
mine? 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. I. 


The Banguet of the Seven Wife Men, 
by Plutarch. 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by ROGER 
DAVIS, A. M. 


Diocles. O wonder (my Friend Nicar- 
N chus) to find old Truths fo diſ- 

guiſed, and the Words and 

Actions of Men ſo grofly mif- 

repreſented and lamely delivered, feeing People 
are ſo diſpoſed to give Ear and Credit to Fictions 
of yeſterdays ſtanding? for neither were they 
only ſeven that were preſent at that Feaſt, as you 
were informed; there were more: t};aa double 
that Number, I was there iny felt in Perſon and 
Familiarly acquainted with Periander (my Art tad 
gained me his acquaintance} and Thales Boarded at 
my Houſe at the requeſt, and upon the Recom- 
mendation of Periander ; whoever chen gave you 
that account of our Fezft, he did it very fimply ; 
it is plain he did it upon Hearfay, and that he was 
not there among us ; now being together, and at 
Leifure, and poſhbly we may not live to find an 
| Rec 2 opportunity 
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opportunity ſo convenient another time 2 I will 
(being you defire it} give you a faithful Account 

of the whole proceedings at that meeting. 
Periander had prepared a Dinner for us, not in 
the Town, but-in a Room near the Dormitory 
which ſtands cloſe to the Temple of Venus, to 
whom he offered a Sacrifice that day ; for having 
neglected the Duty ever fince his Mother dyed for 
Love; he was refolved now to Attone for the 
Omiſſion, being warned ſo to do by the Dreams 
of Mel:ſſa; in order thereunto, there were provid- 
ed a Rich Chariot for every one of the Gueſts; it 
was Summer time, and every part of the way 
quite to the Sea {ide was hardly otherwiſe paſſable, 
by reaſon of throngs of People, and whole Clouds 
of Duſt: As foon as Thales eſpyed the Chariots 
in attendance, waiting at Door, he ſmilingly dif- 
charged them, and we walked on Foot through 
the Fields to avoid the preſs and noiſe ; there 
was in our Company a third Perſon, his Name 
Niloxenus 2a Naucratian , an Eminent M:n, who 
was very Intimately acquainted with Solon and 
Thales in Egypt, he had a Meſlags to deliver to 
Byas, and a Letter Sealed, the Contents whereof 
he knew not; only he gueſſed it contained a Se- 
cond Queſtion to be refolved by Byas, and in caſe 
Byas undertook nor to anſwer it, he had in Com- 
miſſion to impart it to the Wiſeſt Men in Greece; 
Whar a Fortune is this (quoth Niloxenus) to find 
you all together? 'This Paper (ſhewing it us) I 
was Commanded to ſhew it you all {ingly and 
ſeverally : Thales replied, after his wonted ſmiling 
way, If it contain any thing of Truſt, away 
with it to Priene, Byas will refolve it with the 
fame readineſs he did your tormer Problem. What 
Problem was that, quoth he ? Why, faith Thales, 
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a certain Perſon ſent him a Beaſt for Sacrifice 
with this Command, he ſhould return him that 
part of his Fleſh which was beſt and worſt; our 
Philoſopher very gravely and wiſely pulled out 
the Tongue of the Beaſt, and ſent ir the Donor ; 
which fingle A& procured him the Name and 
Reputation of a very Wiſe Man: It was not this 
Act alone that advanced him in the eſtimation of 
the World (quoth Niloxenus) but he joyfully Em- 
braces what you fo carefully ſhun, the acquain- 
tance and friendſhip: of Kings and great Men ; 
and whereas he honours you for divers great Ac- 
compliſhments, he particular admires you for this 
Invention ; that with little labour and no help of 
any Mathemarical Inſtrument, you took ſo truly 
the height of one of the Pyramids; for fixing 
your Staft erect .at the point of the Shadow 
which the Pyramid caſt, and thereby making two 
Triangles, you demonſtrate, that what proporti- 
on one Shadow had to the other, ſuch the Pyra- 
mid bore to the: Stick : Bur as I faid, you are ac- 
cuſed to be a hater of Kings and certain Back- 
friends of yours have preſented Amaſis with a Pa- 
per of yours ſtuffed with Sentences reproachful ro 
Majeſty ; as for inſtance, being at a certain time 
asked by Malpagoras the Ionian, What the moſt ab- 


ſurd thing was you had obſerved in your Notice ? You 


ſhould reply, 4 Old King. Another time, in a 
Diſpute that happened in your Company about 
the Nature of Beaſts, you ſhould affirm, That of 
Wild Beaſts, a King, of Tame, a Flatterer were the 
worſt : Such Apophthegms muſt needs be unaccep- 
table- ro Kings who pretend there is vaſt diffe- 
rence between them and 'T'yrants. This was Pit- 
tacus's reply to Myrjilus, and it was ſpoke in jeſt, 
quath Thales ; nor was it an Old King, 1 ſaid, I 
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did admire to find, but an old Pilot. In this mi- 
ſtake however, I'me much of the Youths mind, 
who throwing a Stone at a. Dog, hit his Stepmo- 
ther, adding, My throw 3s not loſt however. I there- 
fore eſteemed Solon a very Wiſe Man, when 1 
underſtocd he refuſed Empire, and if Pitraczs had 
never Aﬀected nor Aſcended the Throne, he 
would never have Exclaim'd, O ye Gods, how bard 
a matter is is z0 be good! And Periander however 
he ſeems to be tick of his Fathers diſeaſe, yet he 
15 to be Commended that he gives Ear to whole- 
ſome Diſcourſes, and Converſes only with Wiſe 
and Good Men, rejedting the advice of Thrafi- 
bulus my Country-man, who woul1 have per- 
{waded him to:chop off the Heads of his Nobili- 
ty, and opprefled his other Subjects ; for a Prince 
that chuſes rather to govern Slaves than Free- 
men, 1s like a fooliſh Farmer, who throws his 
Wheat and Barly in the Streets to fill his Barns 
with ſwarms. of Locuſt, and whole Cages of 
Birds, for Government has one good thing to 
make amcnds for the many evils attending it ; 
namely, Hunour and Glory : When Good Men 
pitch upon a ſingle perſon, and prefer him to the 
Throne becauſe he has none his equal for Vertue 
and Goodneſs; and when Great Men place ano- 
ther above themſelves upon the ſcore chiefly of 
his admirable perfeCtions ; but he that having 
aſcended the Throne, minds only his own Intereſt 
and Eaſe, pretermitting all care and concern for 
the welfare of the Subje&, ſuch a Perſon is fit- 
ter to tend Sheep, or to drive Horſes, or to feed 
Cattle, than to govern Men of Reaſon, Burt this 
Stranger (continues he) has ingaged us in a deal 
of Impertinent chat, who regard not to ſpeak or 
alk any Dicourks fiirable to the occaſnn/ =) 
| En 
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end of our meeting, for doubtleſs it becomes the 
Gueſt, as well as the Holt tro make preparation 
before hand. Ir is reported, that the Sybarites 
uſed ro invite their Neighbours Wives a whole 
Twelve Months before to their Entertainments 
that they might have convenient time to Trim 
and Adorn themſelves ; for my part I am of O- 
pinion, he thar would Feaſt as he ſhould, ought 
co allow himſelf more time for preparation than 
they, it being a more difficult matter ro Com- 
poſe the Mind into an agreeable temper than to 
fit one's Clothes for the ourward Ornament of the 
Body ; for a Prudent Man comes nor hither only 
to fill his Belly,as it he were to þll a Bottle ; but to 
be ſometimes Grave and Serious, ſomerimesPleaſant, 
ſometimes to liſten ro others,and ſometimes to ſpeak 
himſelf what may benefit or divert the Company,if 
the meeting was intended for any good Uſe or Pur- 
pole,zit the Victuals be not good, Men may let them 
alone, or if the Wine be bad, Men may uſe Water, 
but for a Weak, Impertinent, Unmannerly Shal- 
low Fellow Commoner, there is no Cure, he 
Marrs all the Mirth and Muſic, and ſpoils the 
belt Entertainment in the World ; and it will be 
no eaſy buſineſs to rid ones ſelf of a fullen teme 
per when once Entertained, ſince we find divers 
Men deceiving themſelves, Afronted even in their 
Debauches, have yet remembred the provocation 
to their dying day, and never laid down the ſenſe 
thereof, but with their lives. Wherefore Chils 
did very well and wiſely, for being invited the 
day _ to a Feaſt, he would not promiſe ta 
come till he had a particular given him of all 
their Names, who were to meet him ; For (quoth 
he) If my Buſineſs calls me to Sea, or I am Preſſed ta 
ferge my Prince in his Wars, thers js a neceſſity up 
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on me to reſt contented with whatever Company 1 
fall into, though never ſo Unſuitable to my Duali- 
ty or diſagreeable to my Nature and Humour ; but 
voluntarily and needleſly to Aſſociate my ſelf with any 
Riffe raffe-rabble would ill become any Man pretending 
to bu: Common Diſcretion. 

The Egyptian Skeleton which they brought in- 
to their Feaſts, and expoſed to rhe view of their 
Gueſts, with this Advice, They ſhould not in their 
Merriment forget they ſhould ſhortly be themſelves ſuch 
as that was ;, tho it was a {ight not fo acceptable 
(as may be ſuppoſed) yet it kad this Conveniency 
and Uſe, ro incite the Spectators, not to Luxury 
and Drunkenneſs, bur ro mutual Love and 
Friendſhip ; perſwading them not to protract a 
Life in it ſelf ſhort and uncertain by a tedious 
courſe of Wickedneſs: 

' In Diſcourſes of this kind we waſted our way, 
and wete now come to the Houſe where Thales 
would not be waſhed, for te had but a while be- 
fore Anointed him{cit, wherefore he took a Round 
to view rhe Horſe-race, and the Wreſtling place, 
and the Grove upon the Warerlide, which was 
neatly trimed and beaurihed by Periander ; this he 
did not ſo much to farishe his own Curiolity, for 
he ſeldom or never 2dm'red any thing he faw, but 
thathe might nor diſoblige Periander, or ſeem to 
overlook or deſpiſe the Glory and Magnif- 
cericy of our Hoſt: Of the reſt every one after 
he had anointed and waſhed himſelf, the Ser- 
vants introduced him into a particular Room, pur- 
poſely htred and prepared tor the Men ; they 
were guided thither through a Porch in which 
Anacharſis ſat, and there was a certain Youn 
Lady with him Combing his Head; this Lady 
{tepping forward to Welcome Thales, he faluted 
EO her, 
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her, and ſmiling (faith he) Madam, our Landlord 3s 
naturally Pleaſant and Obliging, but this day I doubt 
not your Company and Influence will make him much 
more ſo, I me perſwaded there cannot be a frown in 
your preſence. When T was curious to enquire 
who this Lady was whom Thales thus Comple- 
mented, he faid, do ye not yet know the wiſe 
and worthy Eumals, for fo her Father calls her, 
though others call her Fathers Name Cleobuling, 
Doubtleſs { faith Niloxenus) they call her by this 
Name to commend her Judgment and Wit, and 
reach into the more Abſtruſe and Recondite part 
of Learning, for I have my ſelf in Egype ſeen and 
read fome Problems firſt ſtarted and diſcuſſed by 
her. Not fo, faith Thales, for ſhe uſes theſe as 
Men uſe Dice, ſhe flings them among all ſhe 
meets without Study or Premeditation ; ſhe is a 
Perſon of an admirable Underſtanding of a Poli- 
tic, Capacious Mind, of a very obliging Conver- 
fation, and one that by her Rhetoric and the 
ſweetneſs of her - temper, prevails upon her Fa- 
ther ro govern his Subjects with the greateſt 
mildneſs in the World ; how popular ſhe 1s ap- 
pears (faith Niloxenus) plainly to any that obſerves 
her pleaſant, Innocent Garb ; but pray (con- 
tinues he) wherefore is it that ſhe ſhews ſuch 
Tenderneſs and AﬀecRion to Anacharſis? Becauſe 
(replied Thales) he is a Temperate and Learned 
Man, who fully and freely makes known to her 
thoſe Myſterious Ways of Diering and Phylic- 
ing the ſick, now in uſe among the Scythians, 
and I doubr not ſhe now Coxes and Courts the 
Old Gentleman at the rate you ſee, for that very 
purpoſe ſhe takes this opportunity. ro Diſcourſe 
him, and learn ſomething of him. 
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As we were come near the Dining Room, 4- 
lexidemus the Mileſian, a baſe Son of Thraſibulus the 
Tyrant met us, he ſeemed to be diſturbed, and 
in an angry tone, he muttered to himſelt ſome 
words which we could not diſtinctly hear ; but 
efpying Thales, and recovering himſelf out of his 
diforder, he complained how Periander had put 
an inſufterable Afﬀront upon him 3 He would not 
permit me (faith he) tw go to Sea, though I earneſtly 
smportuned hum, but he would preſs me to Dine with 
him, and when T came as invited, he aſſigned me a 
Seat unbecoming my Perſon and Charafter, the Fo- 
lians and Iſlanders, and other of Inferior rank, being 
Placed above me ; whence it's eaſy to Infer how mean- 
ly he thinks of my Father, and undeniable how this 
Afﬀrone put upon me, rebounds diſgracefully in my 
Parents Face: Say you ſo (quoth Thales) are 
you afraid leſt the place leflen or diminiſh 
your Honour and Worth? as the Egyptians 
commonly hold rhe Stars are mignttied or 
leflened according to their place and poſition in 
a higher or lower Sphere? and are you more 
fooliſh than that Spartan, who when the Prefect of 
the Muſic had appointed him to it in the loweſt 
Seat in the Quire, replied, this is prudently done, 
tor this is the ready way to bring this Seat into Re- 
pute and eſteem. It's a frivolous con{ideration 
where, or below whom we it ; and it is a wiſer 
part to adapt our ſelves to the Judgment and Hu- 
mour of our Right and Left-hand-man, and the 
reſt of the Company, that we may approve our 
ſelves worthy of their friendſhip, when they find 
we take no Pet at our Hoſt, but are rather placed 
near ſuch good Company ; and whoſoever is dt- 
ſturbed upon the Account of his place ſeems to be 
more angry with his Neighbour than = - 
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Hoſt : but certainly very Troubleſome and Nau- 
ſeous to both : Theſe are fine words, and no more 
quoth Alexidemus, for I obſerve you the wiſeſt and 
moſt mortifed of Men (for all your Craft to hide 
it) as Ambitious as other Men ; and having faid 
thus, he paſt by us Doggedly and trooped off ; 
Thales ſeeing us admiring the Infolence of the man, 
declared he was a Fellow naturally of a bleckiſh, 
ſtupid diſpoſttion, for when he was a Boy, he 
rook a parcel of rich Perfume that was preſented 
to Thraſybulus and poured it into a large Bowl, and 
mixing it with a quantity of Wine, he drank it 
off, and was ever hated for it. As Thales was 
talking after this faſhion, comes in a Servant and 
tells us, it was Perianders pleaſure we would 
come in and inform him what we thought of a 
Certain Creature brought into his preſence that 
Inſtanr, whether it were a Monſter in Nature, 
himſelf ſeeming mightily Aﬀected and Concerned, 
for he judged his Sacrifice polluted by it ; at the 
ſame time he walked before us into a certain Houſe 
adjoyning to his Garden Wall, where we found a 
young Beardleſs Shepherd , tolerably handſom, 
who having openeda Leathern Bag, produced and 
ſhewed us a Child born (as he averred)of a Mare, 
his upper part, as far as his Neck and his Hands 
were of Human ſhape, and the reſt of his Body 
reſembled a perfect Horſe, his Cry was like that 
of a Child newly born ; as ſoon as Niloxenus ſaw 
it, he cryed out, The Gods deliver us, and away he 
fled as one fadly affrighted, but Thales, Eyed the 
Shepherd a conſiderable while, and then ſmiling 
(for it was his way to jear me perpetually about 
my Art) fays he, I doubt not ( Diocles) but you 
have been all this time in profound meditation 
for an Acceptable Sacrifice to appeaſe thoſe Gods 
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in particular, whoſe province and work it is to 
Avert evils from Men, as if ſome great and grievous 
thing had happened. Why not (quoth 1) for un- 
doubtedly this prodigy portends Sedition and War, 
and I fear the dire portents thereof may extend to 
my ſell, my Wife and Children, and prove all 
our ruin ; {ince before I had attoned for my : for- 
mer fault, the Goddeſs gives us this 2d. Evidence 
and Proof of her diſpleaſure. Thales replyed ne- 
ver a word, but laughing went out of the Houſe, 
and meeting Periander at the Door, he inquired 
what we thought of that Creature ; he diflmiſed 
me, and taking Periander by the Hand, whatſoever 
 Diocles ſhall perſwade you to do, do it at your beſt 
leifure, but I adviſe you either to keep no Men, 
ro keep your Mares, or give them leave to marry : 
When Periander heard him out, he ſeemed inh- 
nitely pleaſed, for he laughtoutright, and hugging 
Thales in his Arms, he kifſed him ; then (faith he) 
O Diocles, I am apt to think the worſt is over, 
and what this Prodigy portended is now at an 
end ; for do you not apprehend what a loſs we 
have ſuſtained in the want of Alexidemus*s good 
Company at Supper. 

When we entered into the Houſe, Thales 
railmg his Voice, enquired, where it was his Wor- 
ſhip reſuſed to be placed, which being ſhewed him, 
he fat himſelf in that very place, and prayed usto 
fit down by him, and (faith he) I would gladly 
ſpend my Money provided I had an opportunity 
to fit and eat with Ardalus, This Ardalus was 4 
Trazenian by Birth, by Profeſſion a Minſtrel, and 
a Prieſt of the Ardalian Muſes, whoſe Temple 
'Old Ardalus had founded and Dedicated: Here 
ſop, who was ſent from Creſus to viſit Periander, 
and withal to conſult the Oracle at De/phos, a 
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by and beneath Solon upon 2 low Stool, told the 
Company this Fable ; A Lydian Mule viewing his 
own Picture in a River, and admiring the bigneſs 
and beauty of his Body, raiſes his Creſt, he waxes 
proud, reſolving to imitate the Horſe in his Gate, 
and Running, but preſently recolleQting his Ex- 
tration, how that his Father was but an Aſs at 
Beſt, he ſtops his Carier, and cheques his own 
haughtineſs and bravery. Chilo replied after his 
ſhort, Conciſe way, you are ſlow, and pray make 
baſte in imitation of your Mule. 

Amidſt theſe Diſcourſes in comes Mels//a and fits 
her down by Periander, Eumetis followed, and 
came in as we were at Supper, then Thales calls to 
me (I fat me down above Bys) Why do you 
not make Byas acquainted with the Problems ſent 
him from the King by Niloxenus this ſecond time, 
that he may ſoberly and warily weigh them 2 
Byas anſwered, he had been already ſcared with 
that News ; I have known Bacchus for ſome rea- 
ſons to be termed Stout, and for his Wiſdom to 
be termed Avvoy, that is, The Interpreter, therefore 
I ſhall undertake ir when my Belly is full of Wine : 
Thus they jeſted and repartced and played one up- 
on another all the while they ſat at Table. Ob- 
ſerving the unwonted frugaliry of Periander at 
this time I conſidered with my ſelf, that the En- 
tertainment of wiſe and gocd men is a piece of 
Good Husbandry, and fo ter from enhancing a 
mans Expences that in trutiz it ferves to fave 
charge; the charge (to wit) of Coſtly Foreign 
Urguents and Junkets, and the waſte of the Richeſt 
Wines which Perzander*s State and greatneſs requi- 
red him every day in his ordinary Treats to Ex- 
pend, ſuch coſtly proviſions were uſeleſs here, and 
Periander's Wiſdom appeared in his frugality ; 
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Moreover his Lady had laid aſide her richer Ha- 
bit and appeared in an ordinary, but a very be- 
coming Dreſs. 

Supper now ended, and Mel;/a having diftribu- 
ted rhe Garlands, we offered Sacrifice, and when 
the Minſtrel had played us a Tune or two ſhe 
withdrew ; then Ardalus enquired of Anacharfir, 
if there were Women Fidlers at Sythia, he ſudden- 
ly and ſmartly replyed, There are no Vines there, 
Ardalus asked a ſecond Queſtion, Whether the Scy- 
thians had any Gods among them ? Yes (quoth Ana- 
charfis) and they underſtand what men ſay to 
them, nor are the Scyzhians of the Grecian Opinion 
(however theſe laſt may be the better Orators) 
that the Gods are betrer pleaſed with the ſounds 
of Flutes and Pipes, than with the Voice of Men. 
My Friend (faith £ſop,) what would you ſay, if 
you ſaw our preſent Pipe-makers throw away the 
Bones of Fawns and Hind-calves, to ufe thoſe of 
Ales, affirming they yield the ſweeter and more 
melodious found, therefore the Muſic of Cleobulut's 
Phrygian Pipe, and the ſound of his Hind's Bone 
(they fay ) did ſo pawerfully affeR the very Beaſts 
that they liſtned to it with the greateſt Attention 
and Admiration. One would wonder that an Aſs, 
a Groſs Animal, and no lover of Muſic ſhould yet 
afford Bones ſo fir for Harmony, therefore it is 
doubtleſs (quorh Niloxenus) the Aigyptians accuſe 
us Naucractans of folly for ufing Pipes made of 
Aſles Bones, ir being an inſufferable fault in any of 
them to liſten to the Flute or Cornet, the ſound 
thereof being (as they eſteem it) fo like the Bray- 
ing of an Aſs ; and you know an Afs is hateful to 
the Epytians ever ua ce the Miſcarriage of Ty: 
Fhon. 


There 
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There happening here a ſhort ſilence, and Pe- 


riander obſerving Nioxenus willing, but not daring 
to ſpeak, ſaid, I cannot but commend the Civility 
of thoſe Places and Perſons who give Audience 
firſt to Strangers, and afterwards to their own Ci- 
tizens ; Wherefore I judge it convenient that we 
Inhabitants and Neighbours ſhould proceed no 
farther at preſent in our Diſcourſe, and now At- 
tention be given to thoſe Royal Propoſitions ſent 
us from Egypr, which the worthy Niloxenus is 
Commiſſioned to deliver to Byas, that: he and we 
may Scan and Examin them together : for where, 
or in what Company would a Man more joyful- 
ly adventure to give his Opinion than here in 
this ; and (ince it 1s his Majeſties pleaſure, I ſhould 
give my Judgment firſt, in obedience to his Com- 
mands I will, and afterwards they ſhall come to 
every of you in order. 

Then N#oxenus dilivered the Paper to Byas,who 
broke up the Seal, and commanded it to be read 
in all their hearing ; the Contents were theſe, 


Maſis the King of Egypt, to Byas the wiſeſt of 

the Gracians, health. There is a Conteſt 
between my Brother of Ethiopia, and my ſelf about 
Wiſdom, and being baffled in divers other particulars, he 
now demands of me a thing Abſurd and Impratticable, 
for he requires me to drink up the Ocean dry. If Tbe 
able to read this his Riddle, divers Cities and Towns now 
in his poſſeſſion are to be annexed to my Kingdom; but 
if I cannot reſolve this hard Sentence, and give him the 
right meaning thereof, he requ:res of me my right to all 
the Towns, Bordering upon Elephantina ; Conſider wth 
ſpeed the premiſes, and let me receive wour thoughts by 
Niloxenus. Pray looſe no time, if in any thing I can 
be ſerviceable to your City or Relations, and Allies you 
may cammand me, Farewel, Bya: 
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 Byas having peruſed, and for a little time me- 
ditated upon the Letter, and whiſpering Cleobulns 
in the Ear (he ſat by him) what a Narration is 
here, O Niloxenus * will Amaſis who governs ſo 
many Men, and 1s ſeized of ſo many flouriſhing 
Territories drink up the Ocean, for the gain 
of a few Paltry, Beggarly Villages and Wapen- 
takes ? Niloxenus replied wich a ſmile, Conlider 
(good Sir) what may be done ; My then, let A- 
maſlis require the Ethiopian King to ſtop the Streams 
which from all parts flow, and empty themſelves in 
the Ocean until he have drunk out the whole remain- 
der, for I conceive he means the preſent Waters, not 
thoſe which ſhall flow into it hereafter. Niloxenus 
was ſo overjoyed at this anſwer, that he could not 
contain himſelf, he hugged and kifled the Author, 
the whole company liked his Opinion admirably 
well, and Chilo laughing, deſired Niloxenus to get 
aboard immediately before the Sea was conſumed, 
and tell his Maſter he ſhould mind more to 'ren- 
der his Government pleaſing and eaſy to his Peo- 
ple, than how to ſwallow ſuch a quantity of Salt 
Waters : Byas underſtands theſe things very well, 
and knows to oblige your Lord with very uſeful 
Inſtructions, which if he vouchſafe to intend he 
ſhall no more need a Golden Platrer to waſh his 
Feet, to gain reſpect from his Subjects, all will 
love and honour him for his Vertue, though he 
were ten thouſand times more hateful ro chem than 
he is; it were well and worthily done (quoth Pe- 
riander) it all of us did pay him our firſt Fruits in 
this kind by the Poll (as Homer faid ) Such a courſe 
gwould bring him an Acceſſion of Honour, but the Profit 
would be principally ours. 
To this point it is fit that Solon ſhould firſt ſpeak 


(quoth Chilo) not only becaule he is the eldelt - 
l 
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the Company, and therefore fits uppermoſt at Ta- 
ble ; but becauſe he governs and gives Laws to the 
Ampleſt and moſt compleat and flouriſhing Re- 
public in the World, that of Athens. Here Niloxe- 
Nus whiſpered me in the Ear, O Dvecles (faith he) 
how many Reports fly about, and are believed, 
and how ſome men delight in Lies, they either 
teign of their own Heads, or moſt greedily ſiwal- 
low from the Mouths of others. In Egypr I heard 
it reported, how Chilo had renounced all Friend- 
ſhip and Correſpondence with Solon, becauſe he 
maintained the mutability of Laws. A ridiculous 
hQion (quoth I) for then he and we muſt have 
renounced Lycurgus who changed the Laws and 
Government of Sparta. | 

Solon pauling a while, gave his Opinion in theſe 


words, I - concesgve that Monarch, whether Ring or 


Tyrant, were infinitely to be commended that would 
exchange his Monarchy for a Common-wealth : Byas 
ſubjoyned, And would be firſt and foremsſt in conforming 
to the Lars of his C ountry. Thales added, Ireckon that 
Prince happy, who being Old, dies in his Bed a Natural 
Death. 4ly , Anacharſis, If he alone be a Wiſe Mani. 
5ly, Cleobulus ſaid, IF he truſt none of his Courtiers and 
Favourites, or his Counſel too much. 6ly, Pittacus 
ſpake thus, If his ſubje&ts have greater love for his 


Perſon, than fear of his Power.Laſtly, Chilo concluded 


thus, A Magiſtrate of ſuch high Dignity ought to have 
Thoughts, Purpoſes, and Reſolutions ſutable to bis Great- 
neſs, not Mean and Earthly, and Crceping, but High a: 
his place, divine, and Immortal. - 

When all had given in their Judgraents upon 
this point, we requeſted Periander, he would con- 
deſcend to give the Company the farisfaCtion to 
let them know his Thoughts upon the ſame Head. 
Diſorder ard diſcontent appearing in his Counte- 

S1 


nance. 
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nance, he ſaid, Theſe Opinions were enough to ſcare 
any Wiſe Man from affetting Empire : Theſs things, 
faith Afop (after his ſarcaſtical way) ought rather 
to have been Diſcuſſed privately among out ſelves, lf? 
we be accounted Antimonarchical, while we deſire to 
be eſteemed Friends and Loyal Counſellors : Solon gently 
clapping him upon the Shoulder, and ſmiling, an- 
ſwered, Do you not perceive our Friends aim, is, 
to perſwade our King ro be more moderate, and 
to make a Tyrant more favourable, when he per- 
i{wades him rather not to Reign than to Reign 
ill: 'Then we muft believe you before the Ora- 
Cle (quoth ſap) who pronounced that City happy, 
that had bur one Common Cryer in it. Yes, 
(quoth Solon) and Athens, though now a Common- 
wealth, hath but one Common Cryer , and that 
is the Law, though the Government be Demo- 
' cratical; but you (my Friend) have been fo ac- 
cultomed to the Croaking of Ravens, and the 
Prating of Jays, that you forget your own : it 
ſhould ſzem ſo m him who maintains it to be the 
happineſs of a City to be under the Command of 
one Man, and yet accounts it the praiſe of a Feaſt 
where Liberty 1s allowod every Man to ſpeak his 
Mind freely upon what Subject he pleaſes. But you 
have not prohibited your Servants Drunkenneſs 
as you have forbiddea them to love or uſe Dry 
Oyntments : Solon laughs at this, Cleodorus the Phy- 
{tian, (quoth he) Dry Oyntment is as great a Bull, 
as Watered with Wine, yet the mixture is very 
pleafant,and therefore (faith Chilo)) it concerns Men 
the more carefully ro avoid it. Aſp proceeds, 
Thales ſeerned to imply, that he ſhould ſoon grow 
old : Periander laughing, We ſuffer deſervedly 
(faith he) for that before we had perfected our 
Animadverſions and Remarques upon the Letter, 
We 
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we are fallen upon Diſputes ſo rangely foreign 


to the matter under conſideration, and therefore 
I pray (Niloxenus) read out the remainder of your 
Lords Letter, and {lip not this opportunity to re- 
caive what fatisfaCtion all that are prefent ſhall be 
able to give you. 

The Command of the King of Erh:opia (lays 
Niloxenus) is no more,nor no leſs than to uſe Archi- 
lochus's Phraſe *Aypuuiyn oxvulean , the meaning is 
inſcrutable, and cannot be found out ; but your 
Lord is more favourable in his Queries, for he 
commanded him only ro refolve him what was 
moſt Ancient, moſt Beautiful, Greateſt, Wilſelt, 
moſt Common, and withal, what was moſt pro- 
hrable, moſt pernicious, moſt ſtrong, and moſt 
eaſy ; did he reſolve and anſwer every one of 
theſe Queſtions ? He did (quoth Niloxenus) and 
do you judge of his Anſwers and the ſoundneſs 
thereof: and it is my Princes purpoſe as not to mil- 
repreſent his Reſponſes, and condemn unjuſtly what 
he faith well, ſo where he finds him under a mi- 
ſtake, not to ſufter that to paſs without Correcti- 
on, his Anſwers to the forcfaid Queſtions I will 
read ro you. What is moſt ancient 2 Time. Whar 
is greateſt > The World. What is wiſeſt ? Truth. 
What is moſt beautiful? 'The Light. What is 
moſt common ? Death. What is moſt profitable ? 
God. What is molt pernicious 2 An Evil Genius. 
What is ſtrongeſt ? Fortune. What 1s moſt eaſy * 
That which is moſt pleaſant. 


When Nilexenus had read out theſe Anſwers - 


there was a ſhort ſilence among them ;” by and by 
Thales deſires Niloxenus to inform him it Amaſis 
approved of theſe Anſwers; Niloxenus ſaid, He 
liked fore, ard diſliked others ; there is not one 
of them right and found, quoth Thale:, but all 
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full of wretched folly and ignorance. As for In- 
ſtance, how can that be moſt ancient whereof part 
1s paſt, part is now preſent,and part is yet to come; 
every Man knows it is younger than our Words 
or Actions. As to his Anſwer that 'Truth is the 
moſt wile thing; it is as incongruous as if he had 
athrmed the Light to be one Eye; it he judged the 
Light to be the moſt beautiful, how could he over- 
look the World? As to his Solutions concerning 
the Gods and Men, good or evil Angels or Geni- 
us's they are full of Preſumption and Peril. What 
he ſaith of Fortune is void of ſenſe, for her Incon- 
ſtancy and Fickleneſs proceeds from want of 
Strength and Power, nor is death the moſt Com- 
mon 'Thing, the Living are till at liberty, it hath 
not arrefted them. But leſt we be cenſured as Men 
thar have a faculty to find faulrs only, we will lay 
down our Opinions of theſe things, and Compare 
them with thoſe of the Erkiopian, and I ofter my 
ſelt firſt (if Niloxenus pleaſes) to deliver my Opini- 
on on every one ſingly, and I will relate both 
Queſtions and Anſwers in that method and order 
they were ſent to Ethiopia, and read to us. What is 
moſt Ancient ? Thales an{wered, God,for he had no 
beginning. Whar is greateſt ? Place ; the World 
contains all other things, this ſurrounds and con- 
rains the World. What is moſt Beauriful 2 The 
World, for whatever is framed Artificially and 
Methodically is a part on't. What is moſt Wiſe? 
Time; tor it has found out moſt things already, 
it will knd our thereſt in due ume, What is moſt 
Common ? Hope ; for they that want other, are 
Maſters of this. What is moſt profitable 2 Vertue 
tor by a right managery of other things, ſhe 
makes then all beneficial and advantageous. W hat 
is moſt pernicious? Vice ; for it depraves the beſt 

things 
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things we enjoy. What 1s the moſt ſtrong? Ne- 
ceſfity ; for this alone is inſuperable. What is 
moſt eaſy ? That which is moſt agreeable ro Na- 
ture, for Pleaſures themſelves are ſometimes redious 
and nauſeating. 

All the Conſult approved of Thates's Solutions, 
Then Cleodemus ſaid, [My Friend Niloxenus) it be- 
comes Kings to propound and refolve ſuch Queſlti- 
ons, but the Infolence of that Barbarian,who would 
have Amaſis drink the Sea, would have been bet- 
ter fitted by ſuch a ſmart Reprimand as Pzteachus 
gave Alzatte, who ſent an Imperious Letter to the 
Lesbyans, he ſent him word , His time had been 
better imployed in eating hy Hot Bread, and his Gar- 
lick. 

Periander here aſſumed the Diſcourſe, and ſaid, 
it was the manner of the Ancient Grecians hereto- 
fore, O Cleedemus,to propound Doubts to one ano- 
ther, and it hath becn told us, that the moſt Fa- 
mous and Eminent Poets uſed to meet at the Grave 
of Amphidamus in Chaſſis (this Amphidamus was 
a very Wiſe Perſon,one that had perpetual Wars 
with the Ererr:ans,and at laſt loſt his Life in a 
Battle near Lz/as\ and becauſe the Writings of 
thoſe Poets Compoſed in Verſe as they made the 
Argument more knotty, ſo the Decilion proved 
more difficult, and the great names of the Antago- 
niſts, Homer and Hefied whoſe excellency was ſo 
well known, made the Umpires timerous and ſhy 
to determine ; they therefore betook themſelves to 
theſe ſorts of Queſtions, and Homer propounded 
this Riddle, 
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Tell We Muſe what thoſe things are which never were, 
nor never ſhall be? Homer inſtantly pronounced 
this Jargon having neither Senſe nor Reaſon 
int. | 


*AM\' Glay & wo Aids Tube raveyimodes Immo: 
oO , bt e . 
Apud]e evleiway ira wor meixns. That is, 


When the Fiery, Loud:ſounding-horſes ſtraining fer 
Viftory, ſhall break the Chariots to Shivers by Jupi- 
ters Tomb; for this reply was infinitely Commend- 
ed and by the Oracle adjudged Poet Laureat. Pray 
tell me (quoth Cleodemus) what difference there is 
between tneſe Riddles, and thoſe of Eumetis which 
to recreate her ſelf, ſhe frames and invents with 
as much pleaſure as other Virgins make Nets and 
Girdles; they may be fit to offer and puzzle 
Women withal, but for Men to beat their Brains 
to find out their Myſtery, would be mighty Ri- 
diculous; Emumetis looked like one that had a 
great mind to reply, but her madeſty would not 
permit her, for her Face was filled with bluſhes : 
But Aſp in her Vindication, asked whether ir 
was not much more Ridiculous, that all preſent 
cannot reſolve the Riddle ſhe propounded to them 
before Supper. 


Ard" der Tel yea uy ir avie onions]. 
Can you tell me how to Conſtrue this, and what 


the Senſe on*'r may be? "Truly (fays Cleodemus) 
the knowledge thereof will be of little uſe or pro- 


- it to me, and yet (quoth Aſp) no Man under- 


ſtands this thing berrer, and practiſes it more judi- 
ciouſly and ſucceſsfully than your ſelf, if you deny 
it, | have my Winefles ready, and there are your 
| Cupping- 
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Cupping-glafſes. Cleodemus laught our-right, for of 


all che Phyſicians in his time, none uſed Cupping- 


glafles like him, he being a Perſon that by his fre- 
quent and fortunate application thereof brought 
them firſt into requeſt in the world. Mneſiphilus 
the Athenian, a Friend and Favourite of Solon's 
ſid, O Periander, our Diſcourſe, as our Wine, 
ought to be diſtributed, not according to our Pow- 
er or Priority, bur Freely and Equally as in a Po- 
pular State; for what hath been already diſcour- 
ſed concerning Kingdoms and Empires ſignifies 
lictle to us who live in a Democracy. Wherefore [ 


judge it convenient that every one of you ſhould 


freely and Imparrtially declare his Senſe of a Po- 
pular State, and let Solon: judge of the whole. The 
motion pleaſed all the Company, then faith Solon, 
My Friend Mune/iphilus, you heard together with 
the reſt of this good Company, my Opinion con- 
cerning Republicks , but {ince you are willing to 
hear it again, I hold that Ciry or State happy,and 
che fafery thereof much ſecured ; in which, . as 
well thoſe that are not Particularly and Perſonal- 
ly injured, are yer as forward to queſtion and cor- 
rect wrong-doers, as that Perſon who is more Im- 
mediately wronged ; Byas added, Where all fear 
the Law, as they fear a 'T'yrant. 34, Thales faid, 
Where the Citizens are neither too rich, nor too 
poor. 44, Anacharſis ſaid, Where, though in all 
other relpeCts they are equal, yer Vertuous Men 
are advanced, and Vitious Perſons degraded, 
5ly, Cleobulus faid , Where the Rulers fear Re+« 
proof and ſhame, more than the Law. 6h, Pit 
tachus faid, Where Good Men only are elected 
into places of Power, and permitted to bear Oth- 
ces, and Evil Men-prohibited, or upon the firſt 
apprehenſion of their Wickedneſs and Injuſtice in-* 
S 14 ſtantly 
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ſtantly diſcarded. Clo pauſing a little while, de- 
termined that the beſt State, and moſt durable, 
where the Subje&t minded more the Law it ſelf, 
than the Lawyers and Orators. Periander con» 
cluded with his Opinion, that that was the beſt 
Democracy which came next, and was likeſt toan 
Ariſtocracy. 

Having ended this Diſcourſe, I begged they 
would condeſcend to direct me how to govern a 
Houſe : They were few who had Cities - and 
Kingdoms to govern it compared with thoſe 
who had Houſes and Families to manage. 
Eſop laughed and faid, I hope you except 
Anacharſis out of - your number ; for having no 
Houſe, he glories becauſe he can be contented 
with a Chariot only : He and his Countrymen 
fay, The Sun is whirled about from one end of 
the Heavens to the other in his Chariot, There- 
fore (faith Anacharſis) He alone, or he principal- 
ly is moſt free among the Gods, and ever at his 
own liberty and diſpoſe : He governs all, and is 
governed and ſubject ro none ; bur he rides and 
reigns : and you know not how Magnificent and 
Capacious his Chariot is ; if you did, you would 
nor thus floutingly vilihe our Sothien Chariots, 
nor prefer any of your Cottages before them : 
for you ſeem, in my apprehenſion, to call thoſe 
Cottages made of Wood and Mud, a Houſe as 
who, ſhould call rhe Shell, and not the Living 
Creature, a Snail : Therefore you laughed, when 
Solon told you, how when he viewed Creſus his 
Palace, and found it richly and glorioully fur. 
niſhed, yet he could not yield he lived happily, 
until he had tried the inward and invilible State 
of his Mind; for a Man's Felicity conliſts not 
in the outward and vifible Favours and — 
| 0 
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of Fortune, but in the inward and unſeen Per- 
fe&tions and Riches of the Mind: And you ſeem 
to have forgot your own Fable of the Fox, 
who contending with the Leopard, and having 
referred the Matter in Controverhe to the Arbi- 
tration of an indifferent and impartial Umpire, 
he deſired him to conſider, not ſo much the Out- 
ſide ; for (faith he) I have more various and dif- 
ferent Fetches and -Tricks in my Mind, than he 
has Marks or Spots in his Body, You regard 


- only the Handiwork of Carpenters and Malons, 


and Stone-cutters, and call this a Houſe z nor 
what one hath within, his Children, his Wife, 
his Friends and Attendants, wich whom it a Man 
lived in an Emers Bed or a Birds Neſt, enjoying 
in common the ordinary Comforts of Life, this 
Man may be affirmed to live a happy and a for- 
tunate Life. This is all the Anſwer I purpoſe to 
return ſop (quoth Anacharſi:) and I tender it 
Diocles, as my ſhare in this Diſcourſe; only let the 
reſt give in their Opinions, if they pleaſe. Solon 
thought chat Houſe molt happy, where the 
Eſtate was got without Injuſtice, kept without 
Diſtruſt, and ſpent without Repenrance. Byas 
laid, That Houſe is happy, where the Maſter 
freely and voluntarily does what the Law would 
elſe compel him to do; when he does out of 
choice, what others do only out of neceſfity, and 
for fear of Puniſhment. Thales held that Houſe 
moſt happy, where the Maſter had moſt Leiſure 
and Reſpite from bulineſs. Cleobulus ſaid, That 
in which the Maſter is more beloved than feared. 
Pittacus ſaid, That is moſt happy, where Super- 
Huities are not required, and Neceſlaries are not 
wanting. Chilo added, That Houſe is molt hap- 
Py, Whoſe Peace is not diſturbed by divers Ma- 
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ſters, but one rules there, as a Monarch in his 
Kingdom. And he proceeded, When a certain 
Lacedemonian deſired Lycurgus to eſtabliſh a Demo- 
cracy in their Ciry ; Go you, Friend, replied he, and 
try the Experiment faſt m your own Houſe. When 
they had all given in their Opinions upon this 
Point, Eumetis and Meliſſs withdrew. "Then Pe- 
riander cajled for a large Bowl full of Wine and 
drank to Chile. Chilo pledged him, and drank 
to Byas ; Ardalus ſtanding up, called to £ſop, and 
(fith he) Will you not hand the Cup to your 
Friends at this end o'th' Table ? When you be- 
hold thoſe perſons there ſwilling up all that good 
Liquor, and imparting none to us here, as if the 
Cup were that of Bazhycles? But this Cup (quoth 
ſep) is no Publick Cup, it hath ſtood fo long by 


\Solons T'renchard. "Then Pittacus calling to Mne- 


fiphylus, Why (faith he) does not Solon Drink, 
but a& in contradiction to his own Verſes. 


' *Egya Ns KuTggyeves voy wr QiAz x} Aoyuee 
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T love that Ruby God whoſe Bleſſings flow 
In Tydes to recreate my Thirſly Maw ; 
Venus I court, the Muſes T adore, 

Who give us Wine and Pleaſures evermore. 


Anacharfis ſubjoyned, He fears your ſevere Law, 
my Friend Pittacus wherein you decreed the 
Drunkard a double Puniſhment, you ſeem little 
to fear the penalty who have adventured hereto- 
fore, and now again before my Face to break 
that Law, and to demand a Crown for the Re- 
ward of your debauch. Why not (quoth Ara- 
charſis) when there is a Reward promiſed to the 
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hardeſt Driaker, why ſhould I not demand my 
reward having drunk down all my fellows ; or 
inform me in any other end Men drive at in 
drinking much Wine, but to be drunk? Pjttacus 
laught at this Reply, and /op told them this 
Fable, The Woolf (ſaith he) ſeeing 2 parcel of 
Shepherds in thejr Booth feeding upon a Lamb, 
approaching near them, what @ Buſtle and 
Nojſe, and Uproar had there been (faith he) if 
1 had done but what you do? Chile faid, ſop 
hath very juſtly revenged himſelf upon us, who 
a While ago ſtopped his Mouth, now he ob- 
ſerves how we prevented Mneſiphilus's Dilſcoarle, 
when the Queſtion was put why Solon did not 
drink up his Wine 2 Mre/iphilus then ſpake to 
this eftet, I know this to be the opinion of 
Solon, that in every Art and Faculty, Divine 
and Humane, the work which is done, is 
more defired than the Inſtrument wherewith 
it is done, and the end than the means con- 
ducing to that end, as for Inſtance, a Weayer 
thinks a Cloak or Coat more properly his Work, 
than the ordering of his Shuttles, or the divers 
motions of his Beams. A Smith minds the Sade- 
ring of his Irons, and the Sharpening of the Ax 
more than thoſe little things preparatory to theſe 
main matters, as the kindling of the Coals, &c. 
Yet farther, A Carpenter would juſtly blame us 
if we fhould affirm, it is not his work to build 
Houſes or Ships, but to bore Holes, or tro make 
Mortar ; and the Muſes would be implacably in- 
cenſed with him that ſhould ſay, Their buſineſs is 
only to make Harps and Pipes, and fuch Mulical 
Inſtruments, not the Inſtitution nad Correction of 
manners, and the Government of thoſe Mens 
Paſſions who are lovers of Singing, and Maſters of 
Muſic, 
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57, Muſic, and agreeably Copulation is not the work 

| of Venus, nor is Drunkenneſs that of Bacchus ; but 
Love and Friendſhip, Aﬀe&tion and Familiarity 
which is begot and improved by the means cf 
theſe. Solon terms theſe works Divine and he pro- 
feſſes he loves, and now proſecutes them in his de- 
clining years as vigorouſly as ever in his youthful 
days : That mutual love between Man and Wife 
is the work of Venus, the greatneſs of the pleafure 
aftefting their Bodies, mix and melt their very. 
Souls ; divers others having little or no Acquain- 
rance before, have yet contrafted a firm and la- 
ſting Friendſhip over a Glaſs of Wine, which like 
Fire, foftned and melted their Tempers, and dif- 
poſed them for a- happy Union : But in ſuch a 
Company, and of ſuch Men as - Periandey 
hath invited, there is no need of Can and Challice, 
but the Muſes themſelves throwing a Subject a- 
mong you, as it were a ſober Cup, wherein is 
contained much of delight and drollery, and feri- 
ouſneſs too, do hereby provoke, nouriſh and in- 
creaſe Friendſhip among you, ſuffering the Bottle 
to reſt quietly upon the Plater, contrary to the 
mede of ſuch. who underſtand better how to 
drink, than to diſpute in Conformity to Heſiod's 
Rules. 


Eimy Jap 7* der  xgpniayudoy]is "Axa 
Aailegy m'vway cy, Ni T4 or Jumas die; *ExHXAY. | 


Inen Feaſting Grrzcians do their Friends invite, 
They brimmers drink, and Sot all Day and Night. 


Or elſe it was the old Greek way (as Homer tells 
us) To drink one to another in Courſe and Order: 
So 4jax gave ſhare of his Meat to his next Neigh+ 
bour, | As 
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As Mneſipbilus was Diſcourſing after this man=- 
ner, in comes Cherſias (whoſe Father Periander 
had pardoned, and received him into favour up- 
on Chile's Mediation) faith Cherfias, Does mot 
Fupiter diſtribute to the Gods as Agamenmon did 
to his Commanders their Proportion and Divi- 
dend ſparingly and ſeverally, that his Gueſts 
might have wherewithal to pledge one ano- 
ther? If (O Cherſias) quoth Cleodemus, certain 
Wood Pidgeons with a world of hardſhip by rea- 
ſon of thoſe High Mountains and Rocks 
(which Homer calls TIx&y34:) bring him his Li- 
quor every meal, can you blame him for his 
ſparingneſs and frugality, and dealing out to 
his Gueſts by meaſure? I am fatished (quoth Cher- 
ſias) and ſince we are fallen upon our old Dil- 
courſe of Houſe-keeping, which of the Company 
can remember where we left,and what ts behind? 
There remains (if I miſtake not) to ſhew what 
that Mcaſure is which may content any Man. Cleo- 
bulus anſwered, the Law has preſcribed a Meaſure 
for Wiſe Men, but to Evil Men none. I will tell 
you a Story, I once heard my Father relate to my 
Brother, On a certain time the Moon begged of 
her Mother a Coat that would ht her ; How can 
that be done (quoth the Mother) for ſometimes 
you are full, ſometimes the one balt of you ſeems 
loſt and periſhr, ſometimes only a pair of Horns 
appears: So my Cherſias, to the delires of a fooliſh 
Immoderate Man,no certain Meaſure can be fitted, 
for according to the Ebbings and Flowings of his 
Luſt and Appetite,the frequent or ſeldom Caſual- 
ties that befall him,accordingly his neceſſitiesEbb or 
Flow, not unlike &/ops Dog, who being pinched 
and ready to ſtarve with cold, bethought him in 


Winter to build himſelf a Houſe, but when Sum- 
mer 
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mer came on he lay all along upon the Ground, 
and ſtretching himfel in the Sun,he thought him- 
ſelf monſtrous big.and becauſe of the preſent Heat, 
he thought it not neceſſary, as betxuſe of the 
Expence he now thought it very chargeable to 
build him a Houſe proportionable to that bulk and 
bigneſs: And do you not obſerve, O Cherſias, (con- 
tinues he) matiy poor Men, how one while they 
pinch their Bellies, upoti what ſhort'Commons they 
live, how ſparmg, and niggard, and miſerable they 
are,another while you may obſerve the fame Men 
as Diſtruſtful an Coverous withal, as if the plen- 
ry of City and Countrey, the Riches of King and 
Kingdom were not ſufficient to preſerve them from 
want and beggary. | 
When Cherfias had concluded this Diſcourſe 
Clesdemns began thus, We fee you that are Wiſe 
Men poſlefling theſe outward Goods after an un- 
equal manter. Good ſweet Sir, (anſwered Cleo 
bulus) the Law (Weaver-like) hath diſtribured to 
every Man a fittinfs,decent, Adequate Portiun, and 
in your profeſſion, your reaſon does there what 
the Law does here,whet! you teed or diet or Phy- 
ſick your Patient, you give him not the quantity 
he deſires, but what you judge to-be converitent 
for him in his Circumſtances : Ardalus enquires, 
I pray what Law Compel our Friend, and Solons 
Hoſt Epimenides to abſtain from all other Vi&tu- 
als, and to content himſelf with a little compoſ- 
tion of his own (the Greeks call it *Axiu@) it wott- 
derfully expels all Hunger, this he takes into his 
Mouth,and chews,and neithef ears Dinner nor 
per: 'This Inſtance obliged the whole Company to 
be alittle while filent, until Thates ina jelting way 
reply'd, that Epimenides did very wiſely, for here- 
by he ſaved the trouble and charge of grinding 
and 
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and boyling his meat, as Pitrachus did. I my ſelf 
ſojourning at Lesbos overheard my Landlady as ſhe 
was very buſie at her Hand-mill,finging as ſhe uſed 
to do at work, Grind Mill, Grind-Msill, for Pitta- 
chus the Prince of Great Mitilene grinds. Quoth 
Solon, Ardalus, I wonder you have not read the 
Law of Epimenides's Frugality in Heſiod's writings; 
who preſcribes him and others this ſpare Diet, for 
he was the Perſon that gratified Epimenides with 
the Seeds of this Nutriment when he directed him 
to enquire=——coy wy uardyg,fc how great be- 
neht a Man might receive by Mallows and Af- 
phodel. Do you verily believe ever Heſiod meant 
any ſuch thing Literally? or rather, that being 
hinaſelf a great Admirer of Parſimony, he did nor 
hereby intend to exhort Men to uſe a mean and 


ſpare Diet, as moſt healthful and pleafant, for 


the chewing of Mallows is very wholeſome and 


the Stalk of Aſphodel is very Luſcious ; ſuch Ex- 
pellers of Hunger and Thirſt, I take to be r:- 
ther Phyſical than Natural, and nouriſhing as 
Meat is, and to conhiſt of Honey and I know 
not what Barbarian Cheeſe, and of many, and 
coſtly Drugs fetcht from Foreign parts: If to 
make up this . Compolition ſo many Ingredients 
were requilite, and fo difhcult to come by, and 
ſo expenſive, Heſied might have kept his Breath 
to cool his Pottage, and never blefled the worſt 
with the diſcovery; and yet admire how your 
Landlord when he went to Sacrifice at Delphoz, 
not long fince, could overlook the Monuments 
and Patterns of the firſt Aliment which the People 
brought into the Temple, and of Cheap Fruits, 
ſuch as grow of themſelves, as Mallows and 
White Daffodil, the uſefulneſs and Innocency 
whereof Heſiod ſeemed in his work to magnify, 


yea 
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yea and he affirms both Plants to be great reſto* 


ratives; you are in the right on't, quoth- Cleode- 
mus, for it is evident Hefiod was no Ordinary Phy- 
ſittan, who could Diſcourſe fo Learnedly and Ju- 
diciouſly of Diet, of the Nature of Wines, and of 
the Vertue of Waters, and Baths, and Women ; 
the propertimes for Procreation, and the Site and 


| Poſition of Infants in the Womb, inſomuch, that 


(as I take it) £ſop deſerves much more the Name 
of Heſiod's Scholar and Diſciple than Epimenider, 
whoſe great and excellem Wiſdom, the Fable of 
the Nightingale and Hawk demonſtrate, I would 
gladly hear. So/on's Opinion in this matter, for 
having ſojourned long at Athens, and being farhi- 
liarly acquainted. with Epimenides, it is more than 
probable he might learn of him the- grounds upon 
which; and the reaſons wherefore he atcuſtomed 
himſelf to fo ſpare a Diet: To what purpoſe 
{ſhould T tronble him or my felf ro make enquiry 
in a matter fo plain ? For if it be a Bleſſing next 
to the greateſt to need Little Victuals, then it is 
the greateſt felicity to need ns all, If 1 
may have leave to deliver my Opinion (quoth 
Cleodemus) 1 muſt profeſs my ſelf-of a different 
Judgment eſpecially now we fit at Table which is 
ever removed as ſoon as the Meat is taken away, 
though it be conſecrated to thoſe Gods that are 
the Patrons of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality. As 
upon the Removal of the Earth (quoth Thales) 
there mult needs follow an univerſal Confuſion of 
all things, fo in forbidding Men Meat, there 
muſt needs follow the Diſperſion and Diſſolution 
of the Family, the Sacred Fire, the Cups, the 
Feaſts and Entertainments which are the Princi- 
pal and moſt Innocent Divertiſements of Man- 
kind, and fo all the Comforts of Society are at 

*"" 
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an end. To Men of Buſineſs ſome Recreation is 
neceſlary, and the preparation and uſe of ViEtuals 
conduces much rhereunto. Again, to be without 
Victuals tends very much to the deſtruQtion of 
Husbandry, for want whereof the Earth would 
ſoon -be over-grown with Weeds, and through 
the ſluth of Men overflown with Waters. And 
together with this all Arts would fail which are 
ſupported and encouraged hereby; ' nay, more, 
take away Hoſpitality and the uſe of Victuals, 
and the Worſhip and Honour of the Gods will 
link and periſh; the Sun will have but ſmall, 
and the Moon yet ſmaller Reverence, if they af- 
ford Men only Light and Heat, who will build 
an Altar, or offer Sacrifice to  Fupiter, Pluzius, or 
Ceres, the Patroneſs of Husbandman, or to Nep- 
tune the preſerver of Plants and "Trees; or 
how can Bacchus. be any longer termed the Do- 
nor of all good things if Men make no farther 
uſe of the good things he gives? What ſhall 
Men Sacrifice 2 What Firſt Fruits ſhall they of= 
fer. In ſhort, the Subverſion and Confuſion of 
the greateſt Bleſſings atrend this Opinion, _ Pro- 
miſcuouſly and Indefatigably to purſue all ſort of 
pleaſures I own to be bruitiſh ; and to avoid all 
with a ſuirable averſion equally Blockiſh, let the 
mind then freely enjoy ſuch pleaſures as are a- 
greeable ro its Nature and Temper. Bur for the 
Body,. there is certainly no Pleaſure more harm- 
leſs and commendable, and fitting, than that 
which fprings from a plentiful "Table, which is 
granted by all Men, 'for placing this in the mid- 
dle, Men Converſe with one another, and ſhare 
in the provition. As to the Pleaſures of the Bed, 


' Men uſe this in the dark, reputing the ule there- 


of in the Day ſhameful and beaſtly as well as 
Tt the 
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the total difiſe thereof. Cleodemns having finiſh- 
ed this long Harangue, I began to this effect ; 
= omit one thing (my Friend) how they that 

ecry Food, decry Sleep too, and that declaim 
ag Sleep, detlaim againſt Dreams in the ſame 
h, and to deſtroy the Primitive and Ancient 

way of Divination : Add to this, that-our whole 
life will be of one form and faſhion, and our 
Soul Incloſed in a _y to no purpoſe, many, and 
thoſe the principal parts thereof, are naturally fo 
formed and faſhioned, as to be Organs of Nutri- 
ment ; ſo the Tongue, the Teeth, the Stomach, 
and the Liver , - whereof none are idle, 
none framed © for other uſe, fo that who- 
foever hath no need of Nutriment has-no need of 
His Body ; that is, in other words, No Man hath 
anyneed of hitaſelf, for every Man hath a Body 
of his own; this I thought fit to offer in vindica- 
tion of our Bellies. IF Solon, or any other has any 
thing to object to what have faid, ] am willing 
ro hear him. Yea doubtleſs, replies Solon, or we 
may be reputed more Injudicious than the Epypri- 
«nz, when any perfon dies among them they 0- 
n him and Ther: him 6 diſk fecked to the bin 

is Guts they throw into the River, to the re- 
maining parts they allow a decent Burial, for 
they think the Body now pure and clean, and to 
ſpeak truly,they are the fowleſt parts of the Body, 
and tike that Lower Hell cram'd with Dead Car- 
caſles, and at the ſame time flowing with offen- 
five Rivers, and fuch as flame with Fire, and 
are diſturbed with Tempeſts. No Live Crea- 
ture feeds upon another Living Creature ; but 
we firſt take away their Lives, and in that Atti- 
on we do them great wrong, the very plants 
have life in them, that is clear and manifeſt, for 


We 
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we perceive they grow and ſpread, but to abſtain 
from eating Fleſh (as they fay Orphews of old did) 
is more a pretence than a real avoiding of an in- 
jury proceeding from the juſt uſe of Meat. One 
way there is, and but one way, whereby a Man 
may avoid offence, namely by being contented 
with his own, not coveting what belongs to his 
Neighbour, but if a Mans Circumſtances be ſuch, 
and fo hard that he cannot ſubſiſt without wrong- 
ing another Man,” the fault is the Gods, not his; 
the caſe being ſuch with ſome perſons, I would 
fain learn if it be not adviſeable to deſtroy theſe 
Inſtruments of Injuſtice, the Belly, Stomach and 
Liver, which have no Senſe of Juſtice, nor Ap- 
petites to Honeſty, and therefore may fitly be 
compared to your Cooks Implements, his Knives 
and his Caldrons : or to a Bakers Chimny , 
and Bins,and Kneeding Tubs: Verily one may ob- 
ſerve the Souls of ſome Men confined to their Bo- 
dies, as to a Houſe of CorreQion barely to do 
its drudgery, and to ſerve barely the neceſſities 
thereof. It was our own caſe but even now. 
While we minded our Meat and our Bellies we 
had neither Eyes to ſee, nor Ears to hear, but 
now the Table is taken away, we are tree to Diſ- 
courſe among ovr ſelves, and. to enjoy one ano» 
ther, and now our Bellies are full, we have no» 
thing elſe to do or care for, and it this Condition 
and State wherein we at preſent are,would laſt our 
whole life, having no' wants to fear, nor riches to 
covet (for a deſire of Superfluities attends a Deſire 
of neceſſaries) would not our lives be much more 
Comſortable; and life it felf much more defirable? 

Yea, but Cleodemus {tifly maintains the neceſſi- 
ty of eating and drinking, elle Ceres and Proſer- 
Jima will want Tables and Cups, and other con- 
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convenient Utenſils to furniſh their Temples with- 
al; by a parity of Reaſon there is a neceſſity 
there ſhould be Contentions and Wars that Men 
may have Bulwarks and Citadels and Fortihcati- 
ons by Land, and Fleets and Navies abroad at 
Sea, and that having ſlam Hundreds, we may 
offer Hecatombs after the Meſſenian manner ; by 
this reaſon we ſhall find Men grudging their 
own health, for there will be no need of Down or 
Feather beds, and ſo thoſe Healing Gods, and 
particularly Eſculapius will be a vaſt ſufferer,for he 
will Infallibly loſe ſo many Fat and Rich. Sacrih- 
ces yearly. Nay,” the Art of Chirurgery wil 
Periſh, and all thoſe Ingenious Inftruments that 
have been invented for the cure of Man wgll lye 
by uſeleſs and inſignificant, and what great diffe- 
rence is there between this and that; for Meat is 
a Medicine againſt Hunger, and ſuch as eat their 
Victuals with an Appetite, are ſaid to cure them- 
ſelves, I mean ſuch as uſe Mear not for wanton- 
neſs, but for neceſſity, for it is plain, the prejudices 
we receive by feeding far ſurmount the pleaſures 
of eating, nor have we in our Bodies much ſpace 
or place for pleaſure. What ſhould I trouble you 
or my felt with a Catalogue of the many vexa- 
tions which attend that Man who is neceſſitated 
to provide fora Family, and the many difhcul- 
ties diſtract him in his undertakmmg? For my 
part, I verily believe Homer had an Eye to this 
very thing when to prove the Immortality of the 
Gods, he made uſe of this very Argument, they 


were ſuch becauſe they uſed no ViCctuals, Intima-- 


ting Meat to be the caule of Death as well as the 
means of ſuſtaining and ſupporting Life. From 
hence proceed divers fats] Diſtempers cauſed much 
more by fulneſs than by faſting, and to digeſt 
what 
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what we have eaten proves frequently a harder 
matter than to provide and procure what we 
would digeſt, but cannot ; and when we folici- 
touſly enquire beforehand what we ſhould do, or 
how we ſhould employ our ſelves, or our time, if 
we had not ſuch Care and Buſineſs to rake up our 
time, this is as if Danaus's Daughters ſhould trou. 
ble their Heads to know what they ſhould do if 
they had no Seives to fill with Water : We 
drudge and toyl for neceifaries for want of better 
Judgment : As Slaves then who have gained their 
freedom, do now and then thoſe drudgerics, and 
diſcharge thoſe Szrvile Imployments and Offices 
for their own beneft which they undertook here- 
tofore for their Maſters advantage, fo the mind 
of Man which ar preſent is enſlaved to the Body 
and the ſervice thereof , when once it becomes 
free from this Slavery, it will take care of it elf, 
and ſpend its time in Contemplation of Truth with- 
oat diſtraction or diſturbance. 

Such were our Diſcourſes upon this Head, O 
Nicarchus, and before Solon had fully finiſhed, in 
comes Gorgias Perianders Brother (he now return- 
ed from Tenarus, whither he had been ſent by the 
Advice of the Oracle, to Sacritice to Neptune, and 
to do him that Honour :) Upon his entrance we 
welcomied him home, and Periander having among 
the reſt ſaluted him, he fat by him upon a Bed, 
and privately whiſpered ſomerhing to his Brother 
which we could not hear. Periander by his va- 
rious Geſtures and Motions diſcovered difterent 
Aﬀe&ions, ſometimes he ſeemed fad and melan- 


cholic, by and by diſturbed and angry, frequent- 
ly he looked as doubtful and diſtruſttul Men uſe 
to do, a while after he lifts up his Eyes as is uſu- 
al with Men in amaze ; at laſt recovering him» 
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{elf (faith he) 1 have a mind to impart to you the 
Contents of this Embaſſy, but I ſcarce dare do 
it, remembring Thale's Aphoriſm; how things 
impoſſible or incredible are to be concealed, and 
only things credible and probable are to be re- 
lated ; Byas anſwered, I crave leave to explain 
Thale's ſaying, We may diſtruſt Enemies, ſpeak- 
ing things Credible, and truſt Friends relating 
things Incredible, and 1 ſuppoſe by Enemies hc 
meant Vitious Men and Fooliſh, and. by Friends, 
Wiſe and Good Men. Then Brother Gorgias 
(quoth Periander) I pray relate the whole Story 
particularly. Gorgias in obedience to his Bro- 
thers Command n his Stary thus : 

When we had feafted now for Three Days, 
and offered Sacrifice upon each of thoſe Days, we 
were all reſolved to fit up the Third Night and 
ſpend it in Paſtime and Dancing, the Moon ſhone 
very bright upon the Water, and the Sea was ex- 
ceeding calm and ſtill ; rhis we ſaw, for we ſported 
our ſelves upon the ſhore ; being thus raken up 
all of a ſudden we efpied a wonderful ſpe&acle, 
oft at Sea, making with incredible expedition to 
the adjoyning Promontory, the violence of the 
motion made the Sea foam again, and the noiſe 
was fo loud that the whole Company forſook 
their ſport and ran together toward the place, ad- 
miring what the matter ſhould be, before we could 
make a full diſcovery of the whole (the motion 
was ſo rapid) we perceived divers Dolphins, ſome 
ſwimming in a Ring or Circle, others haſtning a- 
main to that part of the ſhore which was moſt ſafe 
and ſhallow, and others following after, and (as 
it were) bring up the Rear ; In the middle there 
was a certain heap we could perceive above 
the Water, but could not diſtnaly appre- 
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hend what it was, till drawing near the ſhore 
we faw all the Dolphins flocking together, and 
having made near the Land they fafely ſur- 
rendred their charge, and left qut of danger 
a Man breathing and ſhaking himſelf ; they re- 
turned to the Promontory and there ſeemed. to 
rejoyce more than before, for this their fortunate 
undertaking: Divers in the Company were af- 
frighted and ran away, my ſelf and few more 
took courage and went on to ſee and fatisfie our 
ſelves what this unuſal matter might be, there we 
found and inſtantly knew our Old Acquaintance 
Ario the Muſician, who told us his name, he wore 
that very Garment he uſed when. he ſtrove for 
Maſtery ; we brought him into our Tent, and 
found he had received no damage in this paſlage, 
fave only a little Lafſfitude by the yiolence of the 
motion, he told us the whole ſtory of his adven- 
ture ; a ſtory incredible to all but ſuch as ſaw ir 
with their Eyes. He told us how, when he had 
determined to leave Italy, being haſtned away by 
Periander's Letters he went aboard a Corinthian 
Merchant- man then in Port and ready to Sail, be- 
ing off at Sea, and the Winds favourable he 9b- 
ſeryed the Scamen bent to ruin him, and the Ma- 
{ter of the Veſſel told him as much, and that they 
purpoſed to execute their Deſign upon him that 
very Night : In this diſtreſs the poor Man (as if 
inſpired by his good Genius) girds about him his 
heretofore Vi&arious, now his Mourning Cloak, 
with a Brave Reſolution ro Compoſe and ling his 
own Epitaph, as the Swans when they apprehend 
the approaches of Death, are reparted to do ; be- 
ing thus habited, he told the Seamen he was min- 
ded to commit the Prote&ion of himſelf and his 


Fellow Paſſengers to the Provigence of the Gods 
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in a Pythian Song, then ſtanding upon the Poop 
of the Veflel, and having invoked the help 
and aſſiſtance of all the Sea-Gods he ſtrikes up 
briskly and ſung to his Harp, before he had half 
finiſhed his Carol the Sun ſer, and he could diſcern 
Peloponneſas before him : The Seamen thought it 
tedious to tarry for the Night, wherefore they 
reſolve to murder him immediately, to which 
purpoſe they unſheathed their Swords, and Hood- 
winked the Maſter ; ſeeing this he leaps into the 
Sea as far as he could, but before his Body funk, 
he found himſelf ſupported by Dolphins ; at firſt 
he was ſurprized with Care and Trouble, but by 
and by finding himſelf marching forward with 
much eaſe and ſecurity, and obſerving a whole 
Shole of Dolphins flocking about him, and joytul- 
ly contending which ſhould appear moſt forward 
and ſerviceable in his preſervation, and diſcerning 


the Veſſel at a conſiderable diſtance behind, he 


apprehended the nimbleneſs of his Porters, then 


and not till then his fears forſook him, and he pro- 
fefſed he now deſired to live, not ſo much for 
love of Life, as that by his Life others might be 
convinced of the Care of the Gods over Good 
Men, and over himſelf in particular, whoſe Being 
and Goodneſs he began now more firmly to believe 
than ever before. In his paſlage, as helift up his 
Eyes rowards Heaven and beheld the Stars gliſter- 
ing and twinkling, the Moon full and glorious, 
and the Sea Calm all about her as ſhe ſeemed to 
riſe out on't, and yielding him{as it were)a beaten 
track, he declared, he thought Gods Juſtice had 
more Eyes than one, and that with theſe very 
Eyes the Gods beheld what was acted here below 
both by Seca and Land : With ſuch Contemplati- 
ons he performed his Voyage leſs n—_ 
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which much abated the tediouſneſs thereof, and 
was a Comfort and Refreſhment to him in his fo- 
litude and danger, at laſt arriving near the Pro- 
montory which was both ſteep and high, and 
fearing danger in a Straight Courſe, and dire&t 
line, they unanimouſly veered about, and making 
to ſhore with a litrle Compaſs for ſecurity, they de- 


livered Arion to us in ſafety, ſo that he plainly - 


rceived, and with thanks acknowledyzed a Pro- 
vidence. When Arion had finiſhed this Narrative 
of h'seſcape, I asked him (quoth Gorgias) whither 
the Ship was bound ; he told me for Corinth, but 
ir would not be there very ſuddenly, for when he 
leaped out of the Ship, and was carried (as he 
conceived ) about Ten Furlongs, he perceived a 
Calm which muſt needs much retard their Arrival 
who were aboard ; Gorgias added, that having 
learnt the Names of the Pilot and Maſter, and the 
Colours of the Ship, he immediately diſpatched 
out Ships and Souldiers to examin all the Ports, 
all this while keeping Arion concealed, left the Cri- 
minals ſhould upon notice of his deliverance eſcape 
the purſuit of Juſtice : "This action happened very 
luckily, for as ſoon as he arrived at Corinth News 
was brought him that the ſame Ship was in Porr, 
and that his Party had ſeized it and ſecured all 
the Men, Merchants and others. Whereupon 
Periander Commended Gorgias's Diſcretion and 
Zeal, deliring him to proceed and loſe no time, 
but immediately to clap them in cloſe Priſon and 
to ſuffer none to come at them to give the leaſt 
notice of Arions miraculous eſcape. Gentlemen 
(quoth Z&ſop) I remember you derided my Dia- 
logue of the Daws and Rooks, and now you can 
admire and believe as improbable a ſtory ot Dol- 
phins. You are mightily out (faid L) for this is 
another 
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another ſtory we believe, and is recorded in the 
Annals of Io and Athamas above a thouſand years 
ago. 'Theſe paſlagesare ſupernatural, quoth Solon, 
and much above our Reaſon, what befe! Heſiod is 
of a lower kind, and more proper for our Diſcourſe, 
and if you have not heard on't before, it is worth 
your hearing. 

A certain Milefiau living at Locris entertained 
Hefiod at his Houſe, there he Lodged and Dieted ; 
in this his ſojourning time it hapned the Gentle- 
mans Daughter was got with Child, which being 
diſcovered, the whole Family concluded Heſiod, 
if not guilty, muſt yet be privy to the Fa, his 
Innocence was but a weak fence againſt their Jea- 
loufie and Aſperſions, and therefore raſhly cenſu- 
ring him guilty, the Brothers of the Woman Way- 


'Jaid him in his return home, and flew him and 


his Companion Troilus in the Foreſt of Locris, 
their Carcaſles they threw into the Sea ; that of 
Troilus was carried into the River Daphnus and re- 
ſted upon a certain Rock compaſſed with Waters 
at an ordinary diſtance from the main Ocean,which 
Rock bears his name to this Day. The Body of 
Hefiod was no ſooner fallen upon the Surface of 
the Water but a Company of Dolphins received 
it, and conveyed it to Rzos and Morycria : It hap- 
pened the Locrians were aſſembled at Ros that 


| day to feaſt and make merry, as was uſual, and 


continues ſtill a cuſtom among them ; as ſoon as 
they perceived a Carcaſs floating, or rather ſwim- 
ming towards them, they haſtned not without ad- 
miration to {ee what it was, and knowing the Bo- 
dy to be Hefiods they inſtantly refolve to find out 
the Murtherers, it proved an eaſy diſcovery ; after 
Conviction they threw them headlong alive into 
the Sea, and ordered their Houſes to be _— 
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ed tq the very Foundations ; the Body they buried 
in the Foreſt, that no Foreigner may find it out ; 
the reaſon of thiwA& was occaſioned by the Or- 
chomenians who have ſearched far and near for it 
at the Inſtigation of the Oracle, who promiſed 
them the greateſt felicity if they could get the 
Bones of Hefiod and bury them in their Ciry. Now 
it Dolphins are fo favourable ro Dead Men, 1t is 
very probable they have a ſtrong affection for the 
Living, eſpecially for ſuch as delight in Muſic, 
whether Vocal or Inſtrumental ; and this we 
know undoubtedly, that theſe Creatures delight 
infivitely in Muſic, they love it, and if any Man 
ſings or plays by the Water fide they will quietly 
repair as near as they can to the party, and liſten 
patiently till the Muſic is ended : When Children 
Bathe in the Water and: ſport themſelves you 
ſhall have a parcel of them flock together, and 
ſport and ſivim by them, and they may do it the 
more ſecurely fince it is a breach of the Law of 
Nature to hurt them, you never heard of any 
Man, that Fiſhes for them purpoſely,or hurts them 
wilfully, unleſs falling into the Nets they ſpoil the 
ſport, and fo like unlucky Children are CorreCted 
for their miſdemeanours; and I very well remem- 
ber the Lesb;ans rold me how a Maid of their 
Town was preſerved from drowing by them. It 
was a very true Story (quoth Pitracus) and there 
are divers ſtill alive will atteſt ir (if need be.) The 
Builders, or Founders of Lesbos were Commanded 
by the Oracle to Sail till they came to a' Haven 
called Meſogeivm, there they ſhould Sacrifice a 
Bull to Neptune, and for the Honour of Venus, and 
the Sea Nymphs they ſhould offer a Virgin. The 
principal perſons in this Colony were Seven in 
Number, the Eight was one Echelaus by _— 
an 
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and appointed Head of the reſt by the Oracle 
himſelf, and he was a Batchelour. A Daughter 
of one of theſe Seven was to be Sacrificed, bur 
who it ſhould be was to be decided by Lor, and 
the Lat fell upon Smintheus's Silter. Her they 
dreſt moſt richly, and ſo Apparelled they convey*d 
her in abundance of ſtate to the Warer-{ide, and 
having compoſed a Prayer for her, they were now 
ready to throw her over-board ; there was in the 
Company a certain Ingenuous Young Gentleman 
whoſe Name was Enalus, he was deſperately in 
love with this Young Lady, and his love promp- 
ted him to endeayour ( all he could ) her preſer- 
vation, or at leaſt to periſh in the attempt ; in 
the very moment ſhe was tw be caſt away he 
claſps her in his Arms and throws himſelf and her 
together into the Sea ; ſhortly after there was a 
flying report they were both conveyed fafe to 
Land. A while after Enalus was ſeen at Lesbos, 
who gave out, they were preſerved by Dolphins. 
I could tell you ſtories more incredible than theſe, 
ſuch as would amuſe ſome, and pleaſe others ; but 
it is impoſſible to command Mens Faith ; the Sea 
was fo tempeſtuous and rough, the People were 
afraid to come too near the Waters, when Enalus 
arrived, a number of Poor Country-men 
followed him | even tro Neptunes Temple, the 
biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of which carried a 
great Stone, this Enalus Dedicated, which Stone 
is therefore called Enalus to this Day. To 
be ſhort, and to ſpeak all in a few words, He 
that knows to diſtinguiſh between Impoſhble and 
Unuſual, to make a difference between unlikely 
and abſurd, to be neither too Credulous, nor too 
Diſtruſtful ; he hath learnt your Leflon, Ne quid 


nimis, not to oyer-do. Anarcharſis after all this 
Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe ſpake to this purpoſe, Since Thales has 
aſſerted the being of a Soul in all the principal and 
moſt noble Parts of the Univerſe : It is no wonder 
that the moſt commendable aQts are governed by an 
over-ruling power, for as the Body is the Organ 
of the Soul, ſo the Soul is an Inſtrument in the 
Hand of God ;-now as the Body has many motions 
of its own, proceeding from it ſelf, but the beſt 
and moſt from the Soul, ſo the Soul ads ſome 
things by its own Power, but in moſt things it is 
ſubordinate to the Will and Power of God, whoſe 
Glorious Inſtrument it is; to me it ſeems highly 
unreaſonable, and I ſhould be but too apt to Cen- 
ſure the Wiſdom of the Gods,if I were convinced 
that they uſe Fire, and Water, and Wind, and 
Clouds, and Rain for the preſervation and Welfare 
of ſome, and for the Detriment and Deſtruction 
of others, if at the ſame time they make no uſe of 
Living Creatures that are doubtleſs more ſervi- 
ceable to their ends than Bows are to the Scythians 
or Harps or Pipes to Greeks. 

Cherſias the Poet broke off this Diſcourſe, and 
told the Company of diversthat were miraculouſly 
preſerved to his certain knowledge, and more par- 
ticularly of Cypſelus Periander*s Father, who being 
newly born his Adverſary ſent a Party of Bloody 
Fellows to Murther him,they found the Child in 
his Nurſes Arms, and ſeeing himſmile innocently 
upon them,they had not the Heart to hurt him, 
and fo departed,bur preſently recalling themſelves, 
and conſidering the Peremptorinels of their Orders, 
they returned and ſearched for him,but could not 
find him, for his Mother had hid him very care- 
fully in a private and dark Chamber ; when he 
came to years of Diſcretion, and underſtood the 
greatne(s of his former danger and deliverance, he 
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Conſecrated that Houſe to polo, by whoſe care 
he conceived himſelf preſery'd from Crying in 
that Critical Time, and by his Cries from betray- 
ing his own life. P:ttacus addreffing his Diſcourſe 
to Periander, (aid, it is well done of Cherſias to 
make mention of your Houſe, for this brings to 
my mind a Queſtion I ſeveral times purpoſed to 
ask you, bur {fill forgot, namely, To what intent 
thoſe Frogs were Carved upem the Palm-tree before the 
Door, and how they afetÞ either the Deity or the Dedi- 
cator ? Periandey remitted him to Cherſias for An- 
ſwer, as a Perſon better ſeen and verſt in theſe 
matters, for he was preſent when Cypſeius Conſe- 
crated the Houſe ; but Cherſias ſmiling would not 
ſatisfy them until they reſolved him in the meaning 
of theſe Aphoriſms ; MadNy 4'3ay, rhat is, Do not 
over do; [vw 21 onau]dy, that is, Know your ſelf, but 
particularly and principally in this which had 
ſcared divers from Wedloc, and others from fure- 
tiſhip, and others from ſpeaking at all; the Sen- 
tence was this,'Eyyva, ops S 41a, that is,Promiſe 
and you are ruined: What need we Explain to you 
theſe, when you your ſelf have ſo mightily mag- 
nifted Eſops Comment upon each' of them. Aſop 
replyed, When Cherfias is diſpoſed to jeſt with me 
upon theſe SubjeAs (and his Diſcourſes are ge- 
nerally Focs-ſerious) he is pleaſed to Father ſuch 
Sayings and Sentences upon Homer, who bringing 
in HeFor furiouſly fiymg upon others, yet at ano» 
ther rime and in other places he repreſents him 
as flying from Achilles ; an Argument he knew 
himſelf, and Uhſſes as the Author of rhe ſecond 
Saying, when he beſought his Friend Diomedes 
not to Commend him too much, nor yet to Cen- 
fure him too much. And for ſuretyſhip he ex- 
poles it as a matter unſafe, nay highly dangerous, 
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to be bound for idle and wicked men, is full of 
hazard ; toconfirm this Cherfias reported how Fupi- 
ter had thrown Ate headlong out of Heaven, be- 
cauſe ſhe was by when he promiſed Hercules ſhould 
Infallibly be born upon ſuch a preciſe day, but 
yet failed in the performance. Enough of this 
Diſcourſe (quoth Solon) and fince you talk ſo much 
of Hemer, give me alſo leave to remember you of 
one Verſe in him, Nv'Z d #4 9wive, Gc. Night 
draws on apace, and therefore 'tis time to break 
up. If it pleaſe the Company then, let's Sa- 
crifice to the Muſes, to Nepeune, and to Venus, and 
fo bid each adieu for this Night. This was the 
Contents, and this the Concluſion of that meet- 
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How a Toung Man ought to Hear, [or 
Read | Poems. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by ST MON 
FORD, D.D. . 


Hough it may be allowed to be a 

Dueſtion fit for the Determination of 

ſuch Perſons concerning whom Cato 

ſaid, That they were better shilld to 

Judge of Taſts than of Truths ; whether that ſaying 

* Perhaps of Philoxenus the Poet be true or no, * That the 
he means moſt ſavoury Fleſh is that which is no Fleſh ; and 
by hisRid- Fiſh, that is no Fiſh? yet this, to me (Mark Sedate) 


—_— is out of Queſtion, that thoſe Preceprs of Phi- 


Fleſh (as is lolophy which ſeem not to be delivered with a 
that of di- deligned gravity, ſuch as becomes Philoſophers, 
vers W4- 

rer-fouls) whoſe relifh partakes' of a kind of fiſhineſs ; and ſuch 
Fiſh (as the Sturgeon, and probably any others of that nature) as 
come nearer than others in their Tafte and Confiſtence to Fleſh. 1 
meet not with it any where elſe, but in Eraſmus's 4pophtbegms, 
where it is only menti-Mned without any explication, and ſo can 
only give my gueſs at the Authors meaging, and leave the Rea- 
der the liberty of his. 


take 
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take moſt with Perſons that are very young, and 
meet with a more ready atceptance and compli- 
ance from them. Whence it is that they do not 
only read through &/op Fables, ar.d Poetical Com- 
poſures, and the Abaris of Heraclides , and Ariſtons 
Lyco; bur alſo, ſuch DoEtrines | of other Authors] 
as relate to the Souls of Men, it ſome thing fa- 
bulous be mixed with them, with an exceſs of 
pleaſure that borders on Enthuſiaſm, Wherefore 
we are not only to govern their Appetites, im 
the delights of Eating and Drinking ; burt alſo 
(and much more) to enure them to a like tem- 
perance in Reading and Hearing, that while 
they make vſe of Authors as Food, they may 
purſue that which is wholſome and profitable; in 
thoſe things which they read with moſt pleaſure. 
For neither can a City be ſecure, it but one 
Gate be left open ro receive the Enemy, though 
all the reſt be ſhur: Nor a young Man fafe, tho' 
ke be ſufficiently fortified againſt the aflaults of 
all other Pleaſures, whiles he is without any Guard 
apainſt thoſe of the Ear. Yea, by how much 
the nearer the commerce is berwixt the delights 
of that Sexſe, and thoſe of the Mind and Reaſon; 
by ſo much the more, when he lies open on that 
lide, is he apt to be debauched and corrupted 
thereby. Secing therefore we neither can (nor 
were it, it may be, fit ro be done, if we could) 
debar youmg Men of the {ze of my SoRarw, and 
thy Cleander, alrogether from the reading of Poets ; 
yet ler us keep the ſtricter Guard upon them; as 
thoſe who more need a Guide to direct them in 
their reading, than an ignorant Traveller one to 

direct him in his Journey. | 
Upon which conſideration, I find my ſelf dif 
poſed to ſend thee at preſent that Diſcourſe con- 
un cern'ng' 
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cerning Poerry in writing, which I had lately an 
occaſion to deliver by word of Mouth ; that when 


thou haſt read it over thy ſelf, thou may'ſt alſo 
make ſuch uſe of it, if thou judgeſt it may be 


ſerviceable to that purpoſe (as thoſe which are 


engaged to drink hard, do of amulets and preſer- 
vatives againſt Drunkennefs) that ts, communicate 
it to Cleander, to prepofieſs him therewith ; ſee- 
ing he 1s naturally endowed with a brisk, piercing, 
and daring wit, and therefore more prone to be 
inveigled by that fort of Study. They fay, of 
the Fiſh called Pohpus, that 


.. His Head in one reſpeft, is very good, 
* But un another very naughty Food : 


There are Becauſe, though ir be very lufcious to ear, yet it 


evil and 


is thought to diſturb the fancy with frightful and 


good 1bings confuſed Dreams. And the like obſervation may 


to befound 


in Poets, 


be made concerning Poetry, that it affords. ſweer, 
and withal wholeſome nouriſhment to the minds of 
Young Men ; bur yet it contains likewiſe no leſs 
matter of diſturbance and emotion to them that 
want a right condudt in the ſtudy thereof. For 
of it alſo, as well asof Egypt, may it be ſaid, that 
(to thoſe who will uſe them) 


Irs over fertile and luxuriant Field 
Med'cines, and Poyſons intermixt doth yield. 
For therein, 
| Love with ſoft Paſſions, and Rich Language reſt, 
Oft ſteals the Heart out of th ingenzous breaſt. 


[ And indeed, ſuch only are endangered thereby. ] 
For the charms of that Art ordinarily afte&t not 
thoſe that are downright Sots,and naturally _ 

pable 
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pable of Learning. Wherefore, when Simonides 
was asked, Why of all Men he could not deceive the 
Theflalians > His anſwer was, Becauſe they are not 
ſo well bred as to be capable of being cajolled by me. 
And Gorgias uſed to call Tragical Poems * /ach * This 
cheats, wherein be that did cheat was juſter than R9Ie E- 


he that did not cheat, and he that was cheated, was _—_ 
wiſer than he that was not cheated. phthegms, 


thus In-' 
terprets. Tragedy (ſaith he) deceives us, whiles it handlerh feign- 
ed Arguments with ſuch Ariifice that we belizue them true, And the 
Poes who by deceiving profits us, ſeems the more juſt ; and that Sye- 
tor the wiſer, who by Feigned Fable learns what is truly boneft and 
diſhoneſl. To which ſenſe al/o our Author inclines in bis de Gloria 
Athenienſium. 


tle deſerves therefore our conſideration, whe- + Po:try 
ther we ſhall pur Young Men into * Epicurus's 29% fo be 
Boat, wherein (having their Ears ſtopped with qhe.can 


vils ; but correted by Philoſophy, * *E-mxiperoy dxd]rop, This 
Proverbial expreſſion, I ſuppoſe our Author uſes with alluſion to 
uhyſes's ſailing by the Syrens, which he mentions in the next words ; 
but withal, takes the ground of it from a Phraſe to that purpoſe 
found in the Writings of ſome Epicureans. For 1 find in his Trea- 
tiſe, | 7m % os Civ 33 nddes xa] Emxeeyy | that he introduceth 
ſome of that ſet, bidding their Diſciples 6 mugapiſdermt axis, 
ger into Boats and fiy from the Mathematics, And to our preſent 
purpoſe, in the ſame Treatiſe, he acquaints us, that Fpicurus had 
the ſame Opinion concerning Poetry, ſo that, though he tells us 
from Xenophon, that Poetry bad ſuch charms of pleaſure in it, as wzre 
ſufficient even to make a lover forget be was in love 10 partake of 
them ; yet he adds. That tbe Epicureans neither did partake of thas 
pleaſure, #J b53oy]au wala, nor would. And moreover cites 
Metrodorus a Scholar of Epicurus, in a Book of his Te roroy, 
approving one of his Friends Unacquaintedaeſs with the very prp 
verſes of Homer, jo far, 4s hat be knew zot of which party Aeftor 
was, wherher of the Trojans fide, or the Grecians. The prejudice 
that Epicurus had againft Poetry, appears, alſo in what we find 
n Gafenlus, who lays it down as one of the requiſites to a wiſe 
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> y a - - . 2 
©X av GOHY, neither read nor make Poems : and alſo in S, Empiricus 
in whom the Epicureans declare, that Poetry is, #x Toy dvoptn; 


To Blpanmd x Brafigert]n, 
With more to the ſame purpoſe, which for brevities ſake I 
So that our Author aptly mentions Epicurus's Bozt or IVef:l 


ful. 


omit. 


not only unprofitable, but very hurt- 


here, when he ſpeaks of flying from Poerry. 


+ This Paſſage alludes to the 
the Fable of vlyſes's failing 
by the Country of the Syrens; 
who by their ſweet ſinging 
are ſaid to tempt all that 
came that way to land in a 
pleaſant Meadow where they 
dwelt; and when they had 
them there, deftroyed then. 
To prevent which Fate to 
himſelf and his Compani- 
ens, Viyſes (by the advice of 
Circe) topped all their Ears 
with Wax. that they might 
not hear their Muſic;and com- 
manded himſelf to be hound 
faſt with Ropes to the Maſt 
of his Ship; that ſo. if he 
had never ſo much mind to 
have yielded to the tempta- 
tion, he might not be able 
to ſet himſelf at liberty from 
thence. The fuller account 
of it you have #Zom. Odyf, 


Lib? 12. 


thofe of the F Men of Ithaca 
were) they ſhall be obliged to 
ſail by, and not ſo much as 
rouch at Poerry: or rather keep 
a guard on them,ſo as to oblige 


their judgments by principles 


of right reaſon to uſe it aright, 
and preſcrve them from bein 

ſeduced to their hurt by that 
which affords them ſo much de- 
light. For neither did Lycurgus 
[as Homer calls him] the wa: 
liant Son of Dryas, act hke a 
Man of ſound reaton in the 
courfe which he took to reform 
his People that were much in- 
clined to Drunkenneſs, for tra- 
velling up and down to deſtroy 
ail the Vines in the Country; 
whereas he ſhould rather have 
taken order, that every Vine 


ſhould have had a Well of Water near it, that 
(as Plato faith) The Drunken Deity might have been 
reduced to temperarice by a ſober one; For Water 
mixed with Wine takes away the hunful Spirits 


whiles it leaves the uſeful ones 


Neither 


in it. 


ſhould we cut down or deſtroy the Muſes Vine, 
' Poetry: | but where we perceive it Luxuriates 


and 
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ind grows Wild through an ungoveraed Appe- 
fite of applauſe, there ought we to prune away, 
or keep under the Fabulous and "Theatrical 
Branches thereof : and where we nd any of the 
Graces linked to any of the Myſes, that is, where 
the luſciouſneſs and tempting charms of Language 
are not altogether barren and unproktable, there 
ro make uſe of Philoſophy ro incorporate with it. 
For, as, where the Mandrake grows near the 
Vine, and {6 communicares ſomething of its force 
therero, the Wine that is made of irs Grapes, 
makes the Sleeps of thoſe that drink ir, more 
refreſhing; fo dota the Contempering Poetry 
with Principles of Philoſophy, and allaying their 
roughneſs with irs Fictions, render the ſtudy of 
them the more caſe, and the reliſh of them more 
grateful ro young learners. Wherefore thoſe that 
give their minds to Philoſophical Studies are not 
obliged ro avoid Poetry, altogether, but rather, 
to Philoſophiſe upon Poems, accuſtoming them- 
ſelves to earch for, and embrace that which may 
profit, in that which pleaſeth them: and re- 
xfing, and diſcarding only thoſe of rhem,where- 
in they find nothing of that nature. For this [ dif 
criminartion | is the -fr{t ſtep to Learning : which 
when attained, then according to what Sophocles 


( ſaith) 


To have begun well what we do mtend, 
Gives hope a proſpeft of as good an end. 


Let us therefore in the arlt place potleſs thoſe 
whom we initiate in the Study of Poetry, with 
this Notion (as that which they ought always to 
have at hand) that | 
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Filtion re- 
quilite to 
Poetry. 
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"Tis frequently the Poets guiſe, 
To intermingle Truth with Lies. 


Which they ſometimes do witch, and ſometimes a- 
gainſt their Wills, "They do it with their Wills, be- 
cauſe they find ſtrict truth roo rigid to comply 
with that ſweetneſs and gracefulneſs of expreffion, 
which moſt are taken with, ſo readily as fiftion 
doth. For real truth, though it diſguſt never 66 
much, muſt be told as it is, without alteration: 
but that which is -feigned | in a Diſcourſe,] can 
eaſily yield and ſhift its Garb from diſtaſttul to 
that which is more pleaſing. And indeed, neither 
the Meaſures, nor the Tropes, nor the Grandure 
of Words, nor the aptneſls of Metaphors, nor 
the Harmony of the Compoſition, gives it fuch 
a degree of Elegance, and Gracefulneſs {to a 
Poem ] as a Well ordered, and Artificial Fiftion 
doth. .But as in P:&ures, the colours are more 
delightful to the Eye than the Lines, becauſe 
thoſe give them a nearer reſemblance to the Per- 
ſons they were made for, and render them the 
more apt to deceive the beholder . So in Poems, 
we are more apt to be ſmitten and fall in love 
with a probable Fiction, than with the greateſt 
accuracy that can be obſerved in Meaſures and 
Phraſes, where there is nothing Fabulous or 
Fictitious joyned with it. When Socrares, being 
induced by ſome Dreams to attempt ſomething in 
Poetry, and finding himſelf unapr, by reaſon 
that he had all his Bocime been the Champion of 
ſevere truth, to hammer out of his own invention 
a likely Fi&tion ; made choice of #/ops Fables, 
to turn into Verſe ; as judging nothing ro be True 
Poetry, that had in it nothing of falſehood, for 


though 
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. though we have known ſome Sacrifices performed 


without Pipes and Dgnces : yet we own no Poe- 

try, which is utterly deſtirure of Fable and Ficti- 

on. Whence the Verſes of Empedocles and Par- 

menides, and the Theriaca of »Nicander, and the 

Sentences of Theognn, are rather ro be accounted 

Speeches than Poems ; which that they might not 

walk contemptibly on Foor, have borrowed from 

Poetry the Chariot of Verſe, to convey them the 

more creditably through the world. Whenfoever, 
therefore, any thing is ſpoken in Poems, by any 

noted and eminently famous Man, concernin 

Gods, or Demons, or Vertue, that is abfurd or harſh ; —_ 
he that takes ſuch ſayings for Truths, is thereby >— cen di 
miſled in his apprehenſion, and corrupted with ſpoken by 
an Erroneous Opinion, But he « conſtantly Poers, con- 
keeps in his mind, and maintains as his Principle, Gods S 
that [which was before laid down] that the ymomcks ck 
Witch-crafr of Poetry conſiſts in Fiction : He perrueare 


that can at all turns accolt it in this language, to be look« 
ed on as 


Riddle of Art ! like which no Sphix beguiles ; Filtjons, 
FVboſe Face on one ſide frowns whiles th' other ſmiles! 
Why cheat'ſt thou, with pretence to make us wiſe ; 


And hidjt Sage Precepts in a Fools diſguiſe ? 


Such an one, I fay, will rake no harm by ir, nor 

admit from it any abfurd thing into his belief, 

But when he meers with expreſſions of Neprunes, ,, _. 
rendins the Earth to pieces, and diſcovering the In- Py jog 
fernal Regions, in a Poet, he will be able ro check yypears by 
his fears of the Reality of any ſuch accident : and the whole 
will blame Apolo for his Anger againſt the chief pelage in 
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A&ſchilus, ext of which Poer Plutarch took only theſe two Yerſes, The 
whole period in the Poet runs thus.  * 
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In convz10 cecinit falicitatem filis mei, 

Et vitam morbis expertem, 6 long evam, 
Cunttaque exponens, Diis charam meam ſortem 
Celebravit Peon, me exhilarans. 

Et ego os Phebi divinum, fallere neſcium 

Sper avi Fore, arte divinand; preditum. 

Aſt ille qui cecynit, ille qui convivio interfust, 
Ile qui hec dixerit, spſe eſt qui interfecit. 
Filium meum, ———— | 


WW, om at a Banquet, whiles he fings his Praiſe, 
And ſpeaks him fair, yet treachrouſly he [lays : 


Yea, he will repreſs the Tears of Achilies and Aga- 
memnon, Whiles they are repreſented as mourning 
after their death, and ſtretching forth their limber 
and feeble Hands to exprefs their deſire to live a- 
gain, And if at any time the charms of Poetry 
tranſport him into any diſquieting Paffions, he 
will quickly ſay to himſelf, as Homer very elegant- 
ly (conſidering the propenſions of that Sex to 
* Or, to liſten after Fables) * ſays concerning his yewge,or 


the diſ- relations of the ſtate of the dead, 

grace, or 

reproach of Necromancy, as only fit for its fabulouſneſs 10 be the enter- 
rainment of women. 'This Paſſage is taken out of 0dyſ, 11. where 
he brings in Vlyſzs's Mother Anticlea atter her death, at parting 
from hum, cloſing her Diſcourſe in this manner, Haſte 
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Haſte thee from hence into the light of life, 
And what thou here haſt ſeen, inform thy Wife. 


Such things as I have touched upon, are of thoſe 
which the Poets #:/lingly feign : But more there 
are, which they do not feign, but believing them 
themſelves, as their own proper judgments, | are 
forced to] put Fifitious Colours upon them to ingra- 
tiate them to us. As when Homer ſays of Fupiter, 


The mighty Jove in ſcales of beaten Gold, 

The Fates of Hector and Achilles laid : 

And ( to do Fuſtice) his own hand did hold 

The trembling Beam. But HeCtor's diſh out- 
weigh'd 

Th' others, and down to Pluto*s Houſe did bend ; 

Which made Apollo flink and leave his Friend. 


To this Fable £/chylus hath accommodated an 
whole Tragedy, which he calis Pchoſtaſia, where- 
in he introduceth Thetis and Aurora ſtanding by 
Fupiters Balances, and deprecating each of them 
the death of her Son engaged in a Duel. Now 
there is no Man bur ſees that this Fable is a Crea- 


ture of the Poets fancy, deligned to delight or 
ſcare the Reader. Bur this other Paſſage, 


Great Jove is made the Treaſurer of Wars, 
Diſpenſing unto mortals fatal jarrs. 


And this other alſo, 


When a God means a Noble Houſe to raiſe, 
He frames one rather than he'll want a cauſe, 


Theſe 
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Theſe Paſſages, I ſay, expreſs their Judgment and 
belief, who thereby diſcover and ſuggeſt to us, 
the ignorant or miſtaken apprehenſions they had 
of the Deities. Moreover, every one almoſt 
knows now a days, that the Portentous Fancies, 
and contrivances of Stories concerning the ſtate of 
the dead, accommodated ro popular apprehenſi- 
ons ; the SpeQters and Phantaſms of Burning Ri:- 
vers, and Horrid Regions, and Terrible Tortures, 
expreſſed by frightful Names, are all mixed 
with Fable and Fitton, as Poiſon with Food. 
And that neither Homer, nor Pindar, nor Sopho- 
cles ever believed themſelves when they wrote at 
this rate. | | 


There endleſs floods of ſhady darkguſs ſtream, 
From the vaſt Caves where Mother Night doth 


And teem. 

* Their Ghoſts *ore the vaſt Oceans Waves did 

| glide, 

* By the Leucadian Promontories fide. And, 


There from th' unfathom'd gulf th* Infernal Lake, 
Through narrow ſtraits recurring Tides doth make. 


And yet, as many of them as deplore death as a 
lamentable thing, or the want of burial after death 
as a calamitous condition, are wont to break out 
into expreſſions of this nature, 


Paſs not by, Traveller, nor leave me here, 
Without a Grave, and on that Grave a Tear. 


And 
Then to the Ghoſts the mournful Soul did fly, 
Sore griev d in midſt of youth and ſtrength to dye. 
And again, 


'Tis 
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"Tis ſweet to ſee the Light. O ſpare me then, 

Tull I arrive at the uſual age of Men : 

Nor force my unfledg'd Soul from hence, to know 
The doleful ſtate of diſmal ſhades below. 


Theſe, I fay, are the ſpeeches of men perſwaded 
of theſe things, as being poſſeſſed by Erroneous 
Opinions: and therefore they touch us the more 
nearly, and torment us inwardly, becauſe we our 
ſelves are full of the ſame impotent Paſſion from 
which they were uttered. To fortify us therefore, 
againſt expreſſions of this nature, let this | afore- 
ſaid Principle ] continually ring in our Ears, 
That Poetry ts not at all ſolicitous to keep to the ftrift 
Meaſures of Truth, And indeed, what that Truth 
in theſe matters is, even thoſe Men themſelves 
who make it their only ſtudy to learn and ſearch it 
out, confeſs that they can hardly diſcover any 
certam Footſteps to guide them in that enquiry. 
Let us therefore have theſe Verſes of Empedecles, 
in this Caſe, at hand, 


No fight of Man's ſo clear, no Ear ſo quick, 
No mind ſo piercing, that's not here to ſeek, 


As allo, thoſe of Xenophanes, 


Of Gods, and Ghoſts, of which I ſpeak, no Man, 
New 3s, or ſhall be, that determine can- 


And laſtly, that Paſſage ——_ Socrates, in Pla- 
zo, where he by the folemnity of an Oath, dil- 
claims all knowledge of thoſe things.Fcr thoſe who 
perceive that the ſearching into ſuch matters makes 
the heads of Philoſophers themſelves giddy, can- 


not bur be the leſs inclined to regard what =_ 
ay 
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fay concerning them, as if they had more know- 
ledge of them. And we ſhall fix our Young man 

yet the more, it when we enter him in the Poets, 

we firſt deſcribe Poetry to him, and tell him, char 

Poetry is it is an imitating Art, and bath mm it much of the na- 
an imita- fure of Painting, Not only acquainting him with 
ting Art, that common ſaying, that Poetry is vocal Painting, 
of kin to ,,7 Painting ſilent Poetry; but teaching him 
PantifS. moreover, that when we fee a Lizard, or an Ape, 
or the Face of a Therſites in Picture, we are fur- 

priſed wich pleaſure and wonder ar it, not becauſe 

of any beauty in the things, but for the likeneſs 

of the draught. For it is Tepugnant to the na- 

ture of rhat which is it {elf fou!, to be | at the ſame 

time | fair ; and therefore it is the imitation, be the 

thing imitated beautiful or ugly, that, in caſe it 

do expreſs it to the lite, is commended ; and on 

the contrary, it the imitation make a foul thing to 

appear fair, it is difpraiſed, becauſe it obſerves 

not decency, and likenef*s. Now ſome Painters there 

are , that Paint urcomely Actions ; as Timotheus 

drew Medea killing her Children; Theon, Oreſtes 
murthering his Mother, and Parrhaſius, Ulyſſes 
counterfeiting madneſs ; yea, Cherophanes expreſ- 

fed in Picture the unchaſt converſe of Women 

with Men. Now in ſuch cafes, a young Man is 

to be familtarly acquainted with th's notion, that 

Whence When Men praiſe ſuch Pi&ures, they praiſe not 
Poetical the ations repreſented, bur only the Painters Art, 
deſcripti- which doth fo lively expreſs what was deſigned in 
ons of foul 1.19. Wherefore, in like manner, ſeeing Poe- 
things are ta l 
ſoaptto Oy many times deſcribes by imitation foul Acti- 
" take thoſe ons, and unſeemly Paſſions and manners ; the 
who dif- young Student mult not in ſuch deſcriptions (al- 
=> the though performed never fo artificially and com- 
S*  mendably) believe all that is ſaid as true, nor em- 


them- 
ſelves. brace 
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brace it as good, but give it its due commendati- 
on fo far only as it ſuits the ſubject treated of 
For as, though when we hcar the grunting of 
Hogs, and the ſhreiking of Pulleys, and the ru- 
ſtling of Winds, and the roaring of Seas, we are, 
it may be, diſturbed and diſpleaſed : and yer 
when we hear any one imitating theſe or the like 
noiſes handſomely (as Parmenio did that of an 
Hog, and Theoderus that of a Pulley) we are well 
pleaſed : and as, though we avoid (as an unplea- 
ling ſpe&tacle, the {zght of ſick and conſumprive 
Perſons, and yer are delighted to be ſpectators of 
the Philoftetes of Ariſtophon, and the Focaſta of 
Sicanion , wherein ſ{uch waſting and dying 
Perſons are well acted : ſo muit the young Scho- 
lar, when he reads in a Poem Tyerſites the Buftoon, 
or Syſiphus the Whoremalter, or Batrachus the 
Baud, ſpeaking or doing any thing, fo praiſe the 
artificial managery of the Poet, adapting the ex- 
prefſions to the Perſons; as withal, to look on the 
diſcourſes, and actions fo exprefled, as odious and 
abominable. For the goodneſs of things them- 
ſelves differs much from the goodneſs of the imi- 


ration of rhem : the goodneſs of the latter, con- 


liſting only in propriety and aptneſs to repreſent 


the former. Whence to foul expreſſions are moſt 
ſuitable and proper. As the Shoes of Demonudes 
the Cripple (which when he had laſt, he ziſhed 
might ſute the feet of him that ſtole them,) were bur 
unhandſome Shoes, bur yer ht for the Man they 
were made tor: ſo ſuch expreſſhons as theſe, 


" Tis worth the while an unjuſt aft to own, 

When it ſets him that does it on a Throne : And, 

Get the repute of Fuſt for a diſgmiſe ; 

And in it do all things whence gain may riſe : And, 
Except 
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Except Tget a Talent in my clatvs, 

[Though it were ne'reſojuſt,1'll own no cauſe: ] 
na, 

* © divine Com! Mans life ! If ever 1 

Reſiſt thy charms, I'll not refuſe to de, 

Men talk of Hell : but if ſuch place there be, 

Pll ne're go tbither for prophaning thee, 


zors very much differ : and thereforeI think I may take the bold- 
neſs to differ from them all, humouring the Perſon, who is ſuppo- 
ſed thus to ſpeak, as ſordidly covetous. And the Greek will well 
enough comply with niy Parapbraſe, taking the word v4ec%v77, 
for overlooking (in our Engliſh ſenſe) that is, conniving at the taking 
a bribe, and UT7yev, which ſignifies fleep, for death, as often it is 


uſed. 


Theſe, it is true, are wicked as well as falſe ſpecch- 
es, bur yer ſuch as are decent enough in the 
mouth of an Etrocles, 4n Ixion, and an old Tocop ly- 
phus, or griping Uſurper. If therefore, we mind 
our Children, that the Poers write not ſuch things 
as praiſing and approving them, but do really, ac- 
count them baſe and vicious, and therefore ac- 
commodate ſuch ſpeeches to baſe and vicious Per- 
ſons: they will never be damnified by them, from 
the eſteem they have of the Poets, in whom they 
meet with them. But, on the contrary the ſuſpi- 
cion in{tnuated into them of the Perſons, will ren- 
der the words and actions aſcribed to rhem, ſuſ- 
pected for evil, becauſe proceeding from ſuch 
evil men. And of this Nature is Homers repreſeq- 
tation of Paris, when | at Noon-day ] he deſcribes 
him running out of the Battle into his Miſtreſs 
[ Helens | Bed. For in that he attributes no ſuch 
undecent a&t to any | of the Trojans] but only that 
incontinent and adulterous Perſon : he evidently 


declares, that he intends that relation to 1mport a 
diſgrace 
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diſgrace and reproach to ſuch intemperance. In 
ſuch Paſſages therefore, we are careful y to ob- 
ſerve, whether or no the Poet himſelf do any 
where give any intimation, that he diſlikes the 
things he makes ſuch Perſons ſay : which, m the 
Prologue to his Thais, Menander does, in theſe words. 


Therefore, my Muſe, deſcribe me now an Whore, 
Fair, bold, and furniſht with a nimble tongue ; 
One that ne're ſcruples to do Lovers wrong ; 
That always craves, and deny'd, ſhuts her door ; 
That truly loves no man, yet, for her ends, 

A true Aﬀettion t every man pretends. 


But Homer (of all the Poets) does it beſt. For he 
doth beforehand (as it were,) beſpeak diſlike of 


the evil things, and approbation of the good 
things he utters. Of the lazrer take theſe Inſtances. 


He readily did the occaſion take ; 

And ſweet and comfortable words he ſpake. And, 
By him. he ſtood, and with ſoft ſpeeches quelf'd 

The wrath, which in his heated boſom ſwelF'd. 


And for the former, he ſo performs it (as in a 
manner) ſolemnly to forbid us to uſe or heed ſuch 
ſpeeches as thoſe he mentions,as being fooliſh and 
wicked. For Example, Being to tell us how un- 
civilly Agamemnon treated the Prieſt | Chryſes,] he 
premiſes theſe words of his own, 


His ſpeech with Agamemnon did.not take ; 
But with this rude reply he ſent him back : 


Intimating the inſolency,and unbecomingnels of 
his Anſwer. And when he attribures this paſhonate 
ſpeech to Achilles, A 
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4 dogged-lookd,and drunken Beaſt thou art, 
That in thy boſom haſt a Deers faint heart : 


He accompanies it with this cenſure, 


Pelides (for his rage was not allay'd) + 
Thus ſpightfully to Agamemnon ſaid. 


For it was unlikely that, ſpeaking in ſuch Anger, 
he ſhould obſerve any rules of decency. 

And he paſleth like cenſures on A8:ons. As [on 
Achilles his foul uſage of Hefors Carkafs, he ſays] 


A cruel aft he didto Hector dead, 
Whom he dragg'd round Patrocle's Funeral Bed, 


And in like mannerhe doth very decently ſhut up 
relations of things ſaid or done, by adding ſome 
ſentence [or clauſe} wherein he declares his judg- 
ment of them. As when he perſonates ſome of 
the Gods ſaying,on the occaſion of the Adultery of 
Mars and Venus| diſcovered by Vulcans Artifice. ] 


See, the ſwift God's o're taken by the lame ! 
Thus ill as proſper not , but end inſhame. 


And thus, concerning Hefors infolent boaſting, he 


lays, 


Hith ſuch big words his mind proud HeQtor ear'd 
But venerable Juno he diſplea'd. 


And when he ſpeaks of Pandarus his ſhooting, he 
adds, 


Thus 


VotI. to Bea [6 Reid] Poethis: 
Thus Pallas, th* Archer Pandarus fail 
And on th” ambitious fool her wards prevails 


Now theſe - verbal intimations of the Minds and 
judgments of Poets are not difficult to be under- 

ſtood by any one that will heedfully obſerve 
them. Bur, beſides theſe they give us other hints Some. 
from ARions. As Euripides is reported, when fome times by 
blamed him for bringing ſuch an impious and fla- _— 
girious Villain as Ixion upon the Stage ; to have ,,. 
given this anſwer : But yet, I brought him” not off 

till T bad faſtened him to a torturing Wheel. The ſame 

way of teaching by mute aQtions, is to befound in 
Homer alſo,aftording us uſeful contemplations upon 

thoſe very Fables which are uſually moſt difliked 

in him. Which ſome men offer force to, that they 

may reduce them to Allegories (which the An- 

tients called varyejar:) and tell us, that Venus, her 
committing Adultery with Mars,diſcovered by Sol, 

is to be underſtood rhus : That when the Srar cal- 

led Fenus, is in conjunction with that which hath 

the name of Mars, Baſtardly Births are produced, 

but by the Suns riſing and diſcovering them, they 

are not concealed. So will they have Funo's dref 

{ing herſelf fo acurately to tempt Fupiter, and her 
making uſe of the girdle of Venus to inflame his 

love, to be nothing elſe bur the purification of that : 
part of the Air, which draweth neareſt to the na- 

ture of Fire. As if we were not told the mean- 

ing of thoſe Fables far better by the Poet himſelf. 

For he teacheth us in that of Venus, it we heed ity 

that light Muſick, and wanton Songs, and dif- 
courſes which ſuggeſt ro men obſcene Fancies, de- 

bauch their Manners ; and incline them to an un- 
manly way of living in Luxury and Wantonnefs, 

for as coatinually ro haunt the Compariy of Wo- 
nen,and to Le | for that end,] X x Given 
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Given to faſhions (that their Garb may pleaſe,) 
Hot Baths, and Couches where they loll at eaſe. 


And therefore alſo, he brings in V\y/es directing 
the Muſicien thus, 


Leave this, and ſing the Horſe,out of whoſe Womb 
The gallant Knights that conquered Troy did come. 


Evidently teaching us that Poets and Muſicians 
ought to. receive the Arguments of their Songs, 
from ſober and underſtanding Men. And inthe 
other Fable of Funo , he excellently ſhews, that 
the converſation of Women with Men, and the 
favours they receive from them, procured by Sor- 
cery, Witchcraft, or other unlawful Arts, are not 
only ſhort, unſtable, and ſoon cloying ; but alſo in 
the Iſſue, eaſily turned ro foathing and difplea- 
{ure, when once the pleaſure is over, Fer fo F:r- 
piter there threatens Funo, when he rells her, 

* For I 

parapiaſe 7! make thee know, how little thou haſt got, 

- word By falſe embraces to promate a Plot. 

UTo- | 

xeqbres | For the fiftion and repreſentation of evil acts, 

3; ha when it withal acquaints us with the ſhame 

oppoſition 22d damage befalling the doers , hurts nor, 

ns but rather profits him that reads them. For 

Jorre;] Which: end, Philoſophers make uſe of exam- 

and ples for our inſtruction and correction out of 

[ wvIao- *® hiſtorical colleEtions : and Poets do the very 

y3vles] ſame things, [ but. with this difference] that they 

attriduted | colle& nor from others, but] invent fabulous 

to Poets examples themſelves. There was one Melan- 


_— thius, who (whether in jeſt or earneſt he it, ſaid 


clauſe, | | it 


/ 
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it, matters not much) affirmed, that the City of As 
thens owed its preſervation to the Diſſentions and 
Faftions that were among the Orators. Giving 
withal this Reaſon for his aſſertion, chat thereby they 
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Contradi- 
Ons iN Pte 


were kept from inclining all of them to one ſide ; ſo ers, a Pre- 
that by means of the differences among thoſe Stareſ- ſervative 
men, there were always ſome, that drew the Saw the a8Ainft in- 


right way for the defeating of deſtruQive Counſels. 
And thus it is roo in the contradictions among Po- 


ets 5 which by leflening the credit of what they 
ſay, render them the lefs powerful to do miſ- 
chief, and therefore, when comparing one faying 
with another, we diſcover their ccntrariety, we 
ought to adhere to the better fide. As in theſe 
Inſtances, 


The Gods, Son, chuſe poor Mortals oftentimes. 
An. *Tis eaſy, Sir , on God to lay our Crimes. 
And, | 
"Tis comfort to thee, to be rich, s't not ? 
Anſ. No, Sir, tis bad to be a wealthy Sot. And, 
Die rather than ſuch toilſom pains to take, 
An. To calls Gods Service toil, 's a foul miſtake. 


Such contrarieties as theſe are eaſily falved, if (as 
I faid) we teach youth to judge aright, and give 
the better ſaying preference. Burt it we chance to 
meet with any abſurd Paſſages | in a Poet, ] with- 
out any other at their heels to confute them, we 
are then to overthrow them with ſuch others, as 
elſewhere are to be found in the Author to the 
contrary. Nor muſt we be offended with the 
Poet, or grieved at him, but only at the Speeches 
themſelves ; which he utrers either according to 
the vulgar manner of ſpeaking, or | it may be, 
but ] in drollery. So when thou readelt in Homer, 
X x A * of 


fettion by 
them. 


: 676 Hero Lung-Myvoght Vela. 
As Yul-% of Godethnawmn cut-off Heaven headlong: one 
wt hy.another; +. ar-Gods: wounded by Men, and 
we iga, Gaeroling-and: brawling-cach- with others thou 


See. ally mayeii-readily, ikthou wilt, fay. to-him. 
b, 


Þ thade. 15, 4lliade.g, The: Pork tellwus. that. both: Aſgrs 
FOR —_ wonpded. by, Diomedes : and, Fung by Hercuks 


Sure thy iavention here was ſorely out, 
Or thou badſt ſaid far better things, no doubt : 


Yea, and thou doſt ſo elſewhere, and according 
as thou thinkeſt, To wit, in theſs. Paſſages of 


thine, 
The Gods. remov'd from all that Men doth grieve, 
A quiet and contented life do live. And, 
Herein th Immortal Gods for ever bleſt, 

' Feel endleſs: joys, and undiſtuybed reſt. And, 


The Gods mho have themſelves no cauſe to grieve, 
For Man a Web of conſtaut grief do weave. 


For theſe argue ſound and true Opinions of the 
Gods ; but thoſe other were only.teigned to raiſe 


Paſfons in Men. Again, when Emripides ſpeaks 
at. this rate. | 


The Gods are better they we Men by far, 
And yet by them we oft deceived are. 


We may do well to quote him elſewhere againft 
himſelf, to wit, where he ſays better, "ow 


Being. and \ goodneſs in the. Gods are one : 


Vhence:win. impytes ill to. "em, makes em _ 
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So alſo, when:Pindarus (faith bitterly and keenly, 


No Law forbids us «any thing to do, 
HWhereby \a miſchief may befall a Foe : 


Tell him ; but Pindar, thy ſelf ſayeft elſewhere, 


The Pleaſures which injurious Aﬀts attend, 
Always in bitter conſequences end. 


And when Sophocles ſpeaks thus, 


Sweet is the gain, wherein to lie and cheat, 
Adds the repute of wit to what we get: 


Tell him ; But we have heard thee fay far other- 
wiſe, thus, | 


When the account's caft up, the gain's bus:poor, 
Which by a lying Tongue augments the ſtore. 


And, as to what he faith of Riches, to wit, 


Wealth, where it minds to go, meets with no flay ; 
For where it finds not, it can make a way: And, 
Many fair offers doth the poor let go ; 
And loſe his longing "cauſe bis purſe is low: And, 
The fair Tongue makes gpbere wealth exn purchaſe it, 
The Fonl-face Beautifid, the Ecol, a Wit. | 


Againſt theſe, the Reader may ſet in oppoſition 
divers other fayings of the ſame Authar. For 
Example, 


F 
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From honour, poverty doth not debar, 

Where poor Men vertuous and deſerving are. And, 
What ne're Fools think, a Man is wer the worſe, 
If he be wiſe, though with an empty Purſe, And, 
The Comfort which he pets who wealth enjoys, 

The veximng care by which tis kept, deſtroys. 


And Menander alſo, ſomewhere magnihes a volup- 
tuous life, and enflames the minds of vain Per- 
ſons with theſe amorous ſtrains, 


The glorious Sun no living thing doth ſee, 
But what's a ſlave to Love, as well as we. 


But yet elſewhere, on the other ſide, he faſtens on 
us, and pulls us back to the love of Vertue, and 
checks the rage of Luſt, when he ſays thus, 


The life that is diſhonourably ſpent, 
Be't ne're fo pleaſant, yields no true content. 


For theſe lines are contrary to the former, as they 
are alſo better, and more profitable : So that by 
comparing them conſiderately, one cannot but ei- 
ther be inclined to the better fide, - or at leaſt, flag 
in the belief. of the worſe. * 


18 ſayings * But: now, ſuppoſing that any [of the Poets ] 


of Poets 


to be cor- 
retted by 


themſelves afford no ſuch correcting Paſſages to 
falve what they- have faid amiſs: It will then be 


the.Speech. adviſeable to confront them with the contrary 

es of o- ſayings of other famous Men, and therewith to 

ther fa- {way the Scales of our Judgment to the better 

mous Men. (Je; As when Alexis tempts to debauchery in 
theſe Verſes. 


The 
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The Wiſe Man knows what of all things is beſt, 
WVnlſt choofing pleaſure, he flights all the reſ2. 
He thinks lifes joys compleat i theſe three ſorts, 
To Drink and Eat, and follow wanton ſpores : 
And what beſides ſeems to pretend to pleaſure, 
IF it betide him, counts it over meaſure. 


We muſt remember that Socrates ſaid the contrary 
to wit, That they are bad Men who live that they 
may eat, and drink, whereas good. Men eat. and 
drink that they may live. And againſt the Man 
that wrote 1n this manner, 


He that deſigns t encounter with a Knave, 
An equal ſtock, of Knavery muſt have : 


(Seeing he herein adviſes us to follow others viti- 
ous examples) that of Divgenes may well be re- 
turned, who being asked by what means a Man 
might revenge himſe'f upon an Enemy? anſwered, By: 
becoming himſelf a good and honeſt Man. ' And the 
lame Dzogenes may be quored alſo againſt Sophocles, 
who writing of ſome Sacred Myſteries commends 
them to that degree, that he gives fore occaſion of 
offence to multitudes of Men ; thus, 


Moſt happy they, whoſe Eyes are bleſt to ſee 
The Myſteries which here contained be : 
Before they die ! for only they have joy 

In th* other world ; . the reſt all ills anngy. 


This Paſſage bejng read ta Diogenes, hat then, 
(fays he) ſpall the condition of Pantzcion the notori- 
ous Robber, after death be better than that of Epami- 
noridas, meerly for his being initiated in theſe My- 

| | X x 4 '  fteries® 
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fteries? In like manner, when one Timotheus on 
the Theatre, in the praiſe of the Goodels Diana, 
called her Mena, Thus, Phebas, Luſſa 'Titles 
implying extravagant Enthuſzaſms, even to a de- 
gree of Frenly) Cmeſias preſently cries out to him 
aloud, May thy Daughter, Timotheus, be ſuch a 
Goddeſs * And witty alſo was that of Biow to Theog- 
#s, ſaying, 


One can nor ſay, nor do, if poor be be ;, 
Hm Tongue is bound to th* Peace, as well as he. 


How comes it to paſs, then, (aid he (Theognis) 

that thy ſelf being ſo poor, prateſt and prateſt our 

Ears in this manuer ? 
Weareto Nor are we to Amit, in reading, thoſe hints 
_ Ve which from ſome other Words or Phraſes border- 
ene cob: ing on: thaſe that offend us may help to reQify 
ſachSpecch» our apprehenhans. Bury, as Phyſicians uſe Can- 
es, as are rherides ſuitably to their opinion of . them, thar 
offenfive in though their Bodies be deadly Poiſon, yet their 
Ferri: 2nd Feet and Wings are Medicinal : So muſt we deal 
no neigh. With Poems. If any Noun or Verb near at hand, 
bouring may affiſt to the Correction of any ſuch ſaying, and 
word or preſerve us from putting a bad conſtruction up.n 
it ; we ſhould rake hold of it, and imploy it to 
aſhſt a more favourable Interpretation. As ſome 
do in reference to thoſe Verſes of Homer, 


Sorrows and Teavs meſs commonly are ſeen 
To be the Gods rewards to wretched Mes : 


And, fin the Paſlge before quoted] 
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Toe Gods who have no cauſe themſelves to grieve, 
For wretched Man « Web of ſorrow weave. 


For, fay they, he ſays not of Men fimply, or of 
all Men, that the Gods weave for them the fatal 
Web of a ſorrowful life : but he affirms ir only of 
fooliſh and imprudent Men, whom becauſe their 
Vices make them ſuch, he therefore calls wretch- 
ed and miſerable. | 

Another way whereby thoſe Paſſages which are In reading 
ſuſpicious in Poets, may be transferred to a better ®* *oems, 
Senſe, may be- taken from the uſe of words : which gyrerye 
a Young- Man ought indeed to be more exerciſed the uſe 
in, than in Glofles (as we call them) or Comments. they make 
For it will-be a point of Philology, which will nor * ſome 
be unpleaſant tro him to underſtand, that when he ms 
meets with freer? in a Poer, that word ſignifies, more Eme 
an i, [that is an ill cirownlſtantiued ] dearb: for phetical 
the Macedonians uſe the word Niv& to {ignify, CN 
death. So the Aioliaus call Vitory gotten by patient ef = 
endurance of hardſhips, vaptporiy ; and the Dryopu.mms 4 i8arily, 
call Demons WT U, 

But of all things, it is moſt neceſſary, and no 


leſs profitable, if we delign to receive profit, and 


* not hurt from the Poets, that we-underſtand how 


they make ule of the Names of Gods 3 as alſo of _ 


the terms of eel, and goed: and what they mean 4..amq 


by the Soul, and Fate; and whether theſe words them, 
be {always ] taken by them in one,| and the ſame, ] when they 
or rather, | ſometimes | in various Seuſer: As allo make uſe 


maay other words are, For fo the word 5:x2,ſome- — 
times ſignahesa Margrial Hae, os in that, Gods ; the 
Terms of 


Evil and 


FOjxoy it vnlbpogyy.— 
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Anaccount And ſometimes a Mans Eſte : as in that, 
of many 


—_— - 'Evremal wor Uno. 
different 


Senſes. And fo Bld]@}, ſometimes ſignifies Life : as in, 


— &uy v0 IN tt cx phy 
Kuzyoxaime Tlogudtor Blom Wiyiggs. 


And ſometimes a Man's JFalth ; as in 


Jp Biorov os wor dvr Temp, 


And aver, is ſomerimes taken, for being uneaſs, 
and diſquicted in Mind; as in 


Ns fpar 1d" dAULE amfiot)o, TH pare S' diyas : 
And elſewhere for Boaſting and Rejoycing z as in 
'H @Auus in *legy evixnou; Toy dAnTHY. 


In like manner, «oy, either ſignifies to be moved ; 
as in Eripides, when he faith, 


King don FE" ATAay]iniis dads © 


Or to Sir; as in Sophocles (who uſeth it for $»- - 
«amy,) When he writes thus, 


Tives m& idegs mls SN wot Hodlemn, 
"Ix]netors naddbuon £65 5/4/4hyor, 
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It is elegant alſo, when they adapt the uſe of 
words to the preſent matter,as Grammarians teach, 
which (applied to other matters) ar of another 
hgnification. As in thar, 


Nj caiqry daysiv,utzd rn SN bt goglia Hear : 


For here &:v4iv, ſignifies, t> Prazſe, inſtead of 
£muvtiy, and, to Praiſe, is uſed for to Refuſe. Ac- 
cording as in converſation, it is common with us 
[ Greeks] to lay, xakws- #x«, and xyaips; by which 
forms of Speech, we retuſe a thing which we do 
not want, cr receive it not ; but ſtill. with a civil 
Complement. So alfo ſome fay, that Proſerpina is 
called #xwyy, in the notion of Teggtni]e, or refuſed, 
becauſe death is by all Men ſhunned. 
And the like diſtinftion of words we ought to T—_ 
obſerve alſo in things more weighty and ſerious. ,, 
To begin with the Gods: we ſhould teach our times uſed 


Youth, that Poets, when they uſe the Names of to fignify 
Gods, ſometimes mean properly the Divine Beings = Gods 


ſo called: but otherwhiles underſtand by thoſe G called + 

Names, certain Powers of which the Gods are and fome- 
the Donors and Authors ; having firlt led us in- times cer» 
to the uſe of them by their own practice ; as — owers 
when Archilochus Prays, of "_— 


King Vulcan, hear thy Suppliant, and grant, 
That what thou'rt wont to give, I never want: 


It is plain, that he means the God himſelf, whom 
he invokes. But when elſewhere he bewails the 
drowning of his Siſters Husband in the Sea, who 
had not obtained lawful burial, and ſays, 


Had 


himſelf,of- 
ten taken 


for Fate of 
Fortune. 
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Had Vulcan his fair limbs to Aſhes turned, 
I for his leſs had with leſs Paſſion mourned. 


He gives the Name of Vulcas: to the Fire, and 
not the Deigy. Again, Euripides, when he days, 


No; by #he glorious Stars I ſwear 
Of Bloody Mars end Jupiter. 


He means the Gods themſelves, who bare thoſe 
names. But when Syphocles faith, 


Blind Mars doth mortal Mens «ffairs confound, 
As the Swines Jnout doth quite deface the pround : 


We are to underſtand the word Mars, to denote, 


{aac the God fo called, but] War. And by the 


ſame word, we are to underſtand alſo We 
made of [hardened] Braſs, in thoſe Verſes of 
Homer 


Theſe are the Gallant Men, whoſe noble Blood 
Keen Mars did ſhed near ſwift Scamanders Flood. 


Wherefore, in conformity to the Inſtances given, 
we muſt conceive and bear in mind, that by the 


TheNemes Names of Fupiter alſo, ſometimes they mean the 
of Fupiter God himſelf, ſometitnes Fortune, and oftetitimes 


alſo Fate, For when they lay, 


Great Jupiter, who from the lofty Hill 

Of Ida gevers'ſt all the world as Will: — And, 
For who ( but who himſelf too fondly loves) - 
Dares lay his wiſdom in the Scale with Joves ? 
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| Apenamge” ter bjmſelf: but when they 
event of a 


rhings done, to Fugiter, 2s 
the cauſe, faying of him, | 


Many brave Souls to Hell Achilles ſent, 
And Joves deſigns accompliſht in th event, 


They mean by Fove, no mure but Fate, For the 
Poet doth not conceive that God contrives miſchief 
againſt mankind ; but foundly declares the meer 
neceffity of the things themſelves : to wit, thar 
Proſperity and: Victory are deſtined by Fare ta 
Cities and Armies, and Commanders, who govern 
themſelves with Sobriety : bur if they give way to 
Paffions, and' commit Errours, thereby dividing 
and crumbling themſelves into Factions, as thoſe 
{ of whom the Poer ſpeaks] did, they do unhand- 
ſome aCtions, and thereby create great diſturban» 
ces, ſuch as are attended with fad conſequences. 


For to all unadviſed as, in fine, 
The Fates unhappy iſſues do aſſign. 


But when Hefiod brings in Promerheus thus counſel- 
ling his Brother Epimerbeus. 


Brother, if Jove to thee a preſent make, 
Take heed; that from-his hauds thou nothing take ;, 


He-uſeth the name> of+ Fove, to expreſs Fortune : 
for he calls the good things which-come by her, 
(ſuch as Riches, and-Marriages, and Empires, and 
indeed all external things, the enjoyment whereof 
19 only - profitable-to them, who know: how to uſe 
them well) the Gifts of Fove: Andtherefore he 
adviſceh Eprnerhins- (aw: itt Man; and a fool with- 
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al}. to ſtand jn-fear of, and to guard himſelf from 


Proſperity, as that which would be hurtful and 
deſtructive to him. 


Again, where he faith, 


Reproach thou not a rhan for being poor ; 
His Poverty's God's gift, as is thy ſtore. 


He calls that which befalls Men by Forrune, Gods 
gift: and intimares, that it is an unworthy thing 
to reproach any man for that Poverty which he 
falls into by Fortune : whereas, Poverty, is then 
only a matter of diſgrace and reproach, when it 
1s attendant on {loth and idleneſs,or wantonneſs and 
prodigality. For, before the name of Fortune was 
uſed, they knew there was a powerful Cauſe, which 
moved irregularly and unlimitedly, and that with 
ſuch a force, that no- human Reaſon could avoid 
it: and this Cauſe they called by the Names of 
Gods. As we were wont to call divers things,and qua- 
lities,and diſcourſes, and even Men themſelves [or 
their excellency ] divine. And thus may we rectify 
many ſuch ſayings concerning Frupiter: as would 
otherwiſe ſeem very abſurd. As this, for Inſtance, 


Before Joves door, tio fatal Hog ſheads fill', | 
With humane fortunes, good and bad luck yield : And, 
Of violated Oaths, Jove took no care 

But ſprightfully both parties cruſh't by War : And, 
To Greeks and "Trojans both, this was the riſe 

Of miſchief, ſuitable to Joves device : 


Which paſſages we are to interpret as ſpoken con- 
cerning Fortune and Fate ; of the cauſaliry of. both 
which, no account can be given by us, nor do their. 
eftetts, 
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effets fall under our power. But-where any thing 
is aid of Fupiter, that is ſuitable, rational,and pro- 
bable, there we are to conceive that the Names of 


that God are uſed properly.Asin theſe Inſtances, 
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Through others ranks he conquering did range, 

But ſhunn'd with Ajax any blows t exchange : 

For Joves diſpleaſure on him. he had brought, 

Had he with one ſo much his betters fought. And, 
For though great matters are Joves ſpecial care, 
Small things t' inferiour Dzmons truſted are. 


And other words there are, which the Poets re- 

move and tranſlate from their proper ſenſe by ac- 
commodation to various things ; which deſervealſo 

our ſerious animadverſion. Such an one, for in- *Aper3, or 
ſtance, is that of «v7, or, Vertue. For becauſe Ver- YFertne, 
tue does not only render Men prudent, juſt, and #94 e- 
good, both in their words and deeds: but ON —— 
oftentimes purchaſeth to them Honour, and Power « * 
therefore they call likewiſe theſe by that Name.As 

we [ Greeks ] are wont to call both the Olive Tree, 

and the fruit, tac, ; and the Beech Tree, an] its 

maſt, eny9s ; communicating the Name of the one 

to the other. Therefore, when our young Man 


reads in the Poers ſuch paſſages as theſe, 


This Law, th” immortal Gods to us have ſet, 

That none arrive at Vertue, but by ſweat : And, 
The adverſe Troops then did the Grecians ſtout 

By their meer Vertue profligate and rout: And, 
If now the Fates determined bave our death, 

To Vertue we'll confign our parting breath : 


Let him preſently conceive that theſe things are 
ſpoken of that moſt excellent and divine habit in 


us, 


FL-K Fhiw a Yiumg-Miten one” Vol. 
What/er- us, which we tmderſtand tobe no other then righe 
euc is Pro» gegſon, or the hiybeſ? attaininient of the reaſonable 
PErly. Narwe; and moft agreeable” ro the conſtitution 
thereof. And again, when he reads this, 


Of Vertae, Jupiter to one gives more 
And leſſens, when he liſts, anothers ſtore : 
And this, 
Fertue, and honour (though great names they bear ) 
Tet upom Wealth they botb attendant are : 


Let him not fit down in an aſtoniſhing admirati- 
on of rich Men, as if they were enabled by 
rhe Wealth: ro purchaſe Verzue ; nor Jet hin 
imagine, that ir is in the power of Fortune to 
encreaſe or leſfen his own Wiſdom: but let him 
conceive that the Poet by Fertue meant either 
Glory, or Payer, or Phoſperity, or ſomething of 
like import. For Poets uſe the ſame ambigui- 
ty alſo in the' word xgxame, or evil: which 
ſometimes in them properly ſignifies a wicked 
and malitimus diſpoſition of mind. As in that of 
Heſiod, ; 


Erxil is' ſoon acquired : for every where 
There's plenty o'r, and t all mens dwellings near ; 


And ſometimes ſore evil accident, or misfortune ; 


"Eytz1uo- Sore evils when they hatind us in our prime, 

vic, or Haſter' old* Age ot" us befite our Time. 

- Bleſſedneſs, i 

and other 'Ags, alſo, in the word wwdtruyorie, [and others of 
Terms of the ſame import, which lignifie happineſs or ble 
port,cqui-/ed»ef5] be ſhould be ſorely deceived, who ſhould 
voal too. imagine 
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imagine that whereſoever he meets with it in Po- 
ets, it means (as it does in Philoſophy) a perfe8 
habitual enjoyment of all good things ; or, the lea- 
ding a life every way agreeably to nature : and that 
they do not withal, by the abuſe of ſuch words 
call rich men happy, or bleſſed ; and power, or 
glory, felicity, For though Homer- rightly uſeth 
Terms of that nature, in this Paſſage, 


Though of ſuch great eſtates I am poſſeſt, 


Tet with true inward joy I am not bleſt : 
And Menander, in this, 


So preat*s th* Eſtate I am endowed withal, 
All ſay I'm rich ; but none me happy call : 


Yet Euripides diſcourſerh more confuſedly and 
perplexedly, when he writes after this manner, 


If I can't live from all diſturbance free, 

Take who will, ſuch an happineſs for me, And, 
But tell me man, why valu'ſt thou ſo high 

Th* unjuſt Beatitude of Tyranny , 


Except, as I ſaid, we allow hit the uſe of theſe ; 
words in a tran{latitious and abufive ſenſe. _ 

But enough hath been ſpoken of theſe niat- with 29- 
ters. Nevertheleſs, this Principle is not once only, etical Fi- 
bur often to be inculcated and prefſed on young #iox: and 
men; that Poetry when it undertakes a fiftitious At« — 
gument, by way of imitation , though it make uſe of 
ſuch ornament and illuſtration as fuits the aSi- 
ws and manners treated of, yet diſclaims ot all 

- Y Y likg- 


contri- 


Poem. 


Pariety of 
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likelybood of Truth , ſeeing the force of imitation, 

in order to the perſwading of men, ties in probabi. 

lity, Wherefore ſuch imitation as does not al- 

together ſhake hands with Truth, carries along 

with it certain footſteps of Vertue and Vice mixed 

together, in the aCtions which it doth repreſent. 
And of this nature is Homers Poetry, which to- 

tally bids adieu'to Szozciſm, the principles whereof 
will not admit any Vice to come near where 
Vertue is, nor Vertue to have>any thing to do 
where any Vice lodgeth: but athrm, thar he that 
is not a Wiſe Man can do nothing well, and” 
he that is ſo, can do nothing amils! 'Thus they de- 
termine in the Schools. But in human ations, and 
the affairs of common life, the Judgment of Eur: 

pides is verihed, that 


Pertue and Vice ne'r ſeparately exiſt : 
But in the ſame atts each with other twiſt. 


[ Next, it is to be obſerved, that] Poetry wa- 
ving the Truth of things, does moſt {abour to 


vance in a beautify its tions with variety and 'mulriplicity 


[ of contrivance. ] For Variety beſtows upon Fa- 
bles, all that ispathetical, unuſual, and ſurprizing : 
and thereby makes it more taking and graceful, 
whereas, what is void of variety, as it is unſuita- 
ble to the nature of Fable ; fo it raiſeth no paſſi- 
ons at all. Upon which delign | of Variety] it is, 
that the Poets never repreſent the ſanie Perſons 
always Vitorious, or Preſperous, or ating with the 
fame conſtant tenour of Vertue ; yea, even the 
Gods themſelves, when they engage in human 
actions, are not repreſented as free from Pali 
ons and Errours : leſt for the want of ſome 
* difficulties 
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* difficulties and croſs paſſages, their Poems ſhould * 19. 
be diſticute of that briskneſs, which is requilite to | 4»iy1y. 
move and aſtoniſh the minds of men. Thele y:: | 
things therefore ſo ſtanding, we ſhould, wher ava]: .- 
we enter a young man into the ſtudv ot: the yioey, | 
Poets, endeavour to free his mind from that de- reader 
gree of eſteem of the good and great Ferionages rap” 
in them deſcribed, as may encline him ro think —_— ; 
them to be mirrours of Wiſdom and Juſtice, the xgr he 
chief of Princes, and the exemplary meaſures or means 

all Vertue and Goodneſs. For he will receive hole Paſ- 
much prejudice, it he ſhall approve and admire {5 
all that comes from ſuch Perſons, as great, it he gherein 
diſlike nothing in them himſelf , nor will «x are 
endure to hear others blame them, though repreſ-n- 
for fuch words and ations as the following pat{a- *©% Win- 


ning their 
ges 1Mmporr. glories 


with . 2p- 
poſrion from ſach as ſometimes pur them to the worſe, Others real, 


[ arg] anwriey, | inſup-rabl-, and it that readin, be allowed; 1 would 
render it thus, leaſt where Perſons are repreſ. »t-1 in a Poem, as be- 
yond danger, and unerly inſuperable, it become deftitute. 


Would Jove, Minerva, and Apollo yield 

That every Greek and Trojan elſe were kill d ;, 
For thou and I alone ſhould then euyny 

Th? unrival d honour of ſubvertmg Troy. And, 
The woful cries of ( Priams Daughter fair) 
Caflandra, heard I with my dying ear, head) 
Whom, (when ſhe had firſt knocks me on the 


Falſe Clytemneſtra by me murthered. And, 

Lye with thy Father s VVbore, my Mother ſaid, 
That ſhe th” old man may loath : and Tobey'd And, 
Of all the Gods, O Father Jove, there's none 

Thus grven t9 miſchief, but thy ſelf alone, 


T7 Þ A Our 
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Young Our young man is to be taught, not ro commend 
Men muſt fuch things as theſe ; no, not to ſhew the nimble- 
= .., neſs of his wit, or ſubtilty in maintaining an Ar- 
n with 4 ' 

all Paſa- gument, ' by finding out plauſible colours and 
gesin a Pretences to varniſh over a bad matter. Bur 
Poer : but we ſhould reach him rather to judge, rhat Poetry 
_ 1s an 1mitation of the manners and lives of 
ciſe their 1vcb men as are not perfefly pure and unblame- 
judgment, Able : bur ſuch as are tinCtured with Paſſions, 
concer- milled by falſe Opinions, and muffled with 
ning what jonorance 3; though oftentimes they may 
w_ 7 by the help of a good natural temper change 
by him, them for better Qualities. For the young mans 
mind being 'thus prepared and diſpoſed will 're- 

ceive no damage by ſuch Paſſages, when he meets 

with them | in Poems: ] but will on the one 

fide be elevared with rapture at thoſe things 

which are well faid or done, and on the other, 

will not entertain, but diſlike, thoſe which are of 

a contrary character. But he that admires, and 

is tranſported with/ every thing, as having his 
judgment e «{teem he hath for the 

names of Heroes, will be unawares wheed.ed into 

many evil things, and be guilty of the ſame folly 

with thoſe who imitate che crookedneſs of Plars, 

or the ſtammering of Ariſtotle. Nor muſt he 

carry himſelf rimourouſly herein, nor like a ſuper- 

ſtitious Perſon in a Temple, tremblingly adore 

all he meers with; but uſe himſelf ro ſuch con- 

fidence, as may enable him openly to-pronounce, 

This was ill, or incongruouſly ſaid : and That, bravely ' 

and gallantly ſpoken. For Example. Achilles 

[in Homer, | being offended at the ſpinning out 

that War by delays, wherein he was deſirous by 

feats of Arms to purchaſe to himſelf glory ; calls 

| the 


__—þ-——_ 
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the Souldiers together, when there was an epide- 
mical diſeaſe among them. But having Himſelf 
ſome ſmattering skill in Phyſic , and perceiving, 
after the ninth day, which uſeth to be decretory 
in ſach caſes, thar the diſeaſe was no uſual one, 
nor proceeding from ordinary cauſes ; when he 
ſtands up to ſpeak, he waves applying himſelf to 
the Soldiers, and addrefſeth himſelf as a Counſel- 


ler to the General, thus, ” 


Sir, I perceive with tedious wandrings ſpent, 
By this tame all onr minds are homewards bent : 


And he ſpake well, and with due moderation 
and decorum. But when the Soothſayer | Chat- 
cas, | had rold him that he feared the wrath of the 
moſt potent among the Grecians (after an oath, that 
while he lived, no man ſhould lay wiolent hands on 
him,) he adds {but not with like wiſdom and mo- 
deration, as he ſpake before,) 


No, though the man, whom thus thou feareſt moſt, 
Be Agaimemnon, General of the Hoſt. 


In which ſpeech he declares the little value he 
had for, or rather, his contempt of his chief Com- 
mander. And then, being farther provoked, he 
drew his weapon with a deſign to kill him ; 
which attempt was neither good nor expedient. 
And therefore by and by repenting his raſhneſs, as 
being, 


Advi#'d by Pallas, he the thought abhorr'd, 
And in its ſeabbard ſheath'd bis mighty ſword, 
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Wherein, again, he did rightly and worthily, in 
that, though he could not altogether quell his 
Paſſion, yet he reſtrain'd, and reduc'd it under 
the command of Reaſon, before it brake forth in- 
to ſuch an irreparable act of miſchief. Again, even 
Agamemnon himſelf, talks in that Aflembly ridicu- 
louſly ; but carrics himſelf more gravely, and more 
like a Prince, in the matter of Chry/es his Daugh- 
ter. For whereas Achilles, when his Briſeis was 
taken away trom him, 


In ſullenneſs withdraws from all his friends, 
And in his Tent his t:me tamenting ſpends: 


The other, [[4gamenmon, | himſelf hands into the 
Ship, delivers ro her Friends, and fo fends from 
him, the YVoman, concerning "whom a little before 
he declared, that he loved her better then his VVife : 
and in that action did nothing unbecoming, or 
{ſzvouring of fond afteCtion. Alſo Phenix, -when 
his Father bitterly curſed him for having to do 
with one that was his Harlor, ſays, 


Him, in my razeT purpos d to have hii'd, 

But that my hand ſome Ged in hindneſs held ; 
And minded me, that Greeks would taunting ſay, 
Lo, here's the man, that did his Father flay. 


Ir is true, that Ariſtaxchus was afraid | to permit 
theſe verſcs to ſtand in the Poet] and therefore 
cenſured them to be expunged. But they were 
inſerted | by Homer | very aptly to the occaſion, of 
Phenix his inſtructing Achilles what a pernicious 
thing Anger 1s, and what foul acts m2n do by it; 
inſtigation 53 whiles they are neither capable of 
making uſe of their own Reaſon, or hearkning 

to 
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fo the counſel of others. To which end, he alfo 
introduceth Meleager at hrit highly offended with 
his C:tszens, and afterwards pacified : juſtly there- 
in reprehending diſordered Pathons, and praifing 
it as a good and prohtable thing not to yield to 
them, but reliſt and overcome them ; and repent 
when one hath been overcome by them. 

Now in theſe Inſtances, the difference | of 4Rs- To judge 
ons | is maniteſt. Burt where a like clear Judgment of lificale 
cannot be paſſed ; there we are toſettle the young P:Yages in 
mans mind thus, by way of diſtintion, It Nau- Poers, we 
fica, having calt her eyes upon Ulyſſes, a ſtranger, yore _ 
aad feeling the ſame paſſion for him as Cahpſo had ors. ana 
before, did (as one that was ripe for an Husband) deter- 
our of wantonnefs talk with her Maidens at this Mine up- 


fooliſh rate, on ſuppoſi= 
tions 
grounded 
O that I might be ſuch an Husbands VVife ; on them, 


And m his dear embraces ſpend my life | 


She is blame-worthy for her impudence and incon- 
tinence. Bur, if, perceiving the mans breeding by 
his diſcourſe, and admiring the prudence of his 
addreſſes, ſhe rather wiſheth to have ſuch an one 
for an Husband then a Merchant, or a dancing 
Gallant of her fellow Citizens ; ſhe is to be com- 
mended. And when Ubyſſes is repreſented, rejoy= 
ciag at the fight of | his Wife | Penelope's jocular 
converſation with her #/ocers, and at their prefen- 
ting her wich rich garments and other orna- 


ments, 
Becauſe ſhe cunningly the fools ca;ol”d, 
And barter'd light words for the.p hear y gold : 


Y y 4 I 
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If that joy were occaſioned by greedineſs and co- 
vetouſneſs, he diſcovers himſelf to be a more ſor- 
did proftitutor of his own Wife, then Poliager is 
wont to be repreſented on the Stage to have been, 
of whom it is faid, 


+ Theol " Þ Happy man he, whoſe VVife (like Capricorn) 
Yerſes al. Stores him with riches from a golden Hors. ! 


Iude to 

the Fable of the Goat which ſuckled Fupiter, to whoſe guil- 
ded Horn he gave vertue to furniſh the owner of it with what 
he liked ; and tranſlated the Goar to Heaven. 


But if, through foreſight, he thought thereby 
to get them the more within his power, as. being 
lull'd aſleep in ſecurity for the future, hy the 
hopes ſhe gave them at preſent ; this rejoycing, 

5 Joyned with cdnfidence in his Wife, was rational. 
| —_ fto- Again, when he is brought in * numbering the goods, 
which this Which the Pheacians had ſet on ſhore, togerher 
diſcourſe with himſelf, and (that done) were departed : if 
is groun- indeed, being himſelf left in fuch a ſolitude, and 
ded, is i ſg 5gnorant where he was, and having no ſe- 
Homey : > . = 
cOdyN, Eurity there for his own Perſon, he is yet ſollicitous, 
12.) this for his goods, leſt ; 

Antinous, 

King of the Pheaciaxs, and his Nobles, had given wiyſes rich gifts 
at his departure from them ; and furniſhed him with a Ship to car- 
ry him and them to his own Country Ithaca. Uiyſes on Ship-board 
falls into a deep fleep, which held him, till the Veſſel arrived at 
an Haven in 7thaca; where the Marriners carried him on ſhore in 
the pofture he was in, and left him aſleep under an Olive Tree, 
with all his goods by him, and ſo departed. wViyſes, when he 
awaked, wondered where he was; and thought the Pheacians had 


|  dealtfallly with him, and infted of lebece, landed him in fome un- 


known Country, Whiles he was debating the matter in his 
thoughts, it came into his mind to examine wherber be bad all bis 
Loods by bim, or no ;; which is the aQion that occaſions this debate 
of our Authur. 

The 
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The ſly Pheacians when they ſtole to Sea, 
Had ſtol'n ſome part of what they brought away : 


The covetouſneſs of the man deſerved in truth to 
be piried, or abhorred rather. Burt if, as ſome fay 
[in his defence,] being doubtful whether or no 
the place [where he was landed | were Ithaca, he 
made uſe of the juſt tale of his goods to infer 
thence the honeſty of the Pheacians, (becauſe it 
was not likely they would expoſe him in a 
ſtrange place, and leave him there, with his 


goods by him untoucht, | ſo as to get nothing. 


by their diſhoneſty, ] then he makes uſe of a very 
fit reſt for this purpoſe, and deſerves commenda- 
tion for his wiſdom in that aCtion. Some alſo 
there are who find fault with | that Paſſage of} 
the putting hum on ſhore, (if it were ſo indeed, } 
when he was aſleep; and tell us, that the people 
of Tuſcany have (till a traditional ſtory amonz 
them concerning Uly/es, that he was naturally 
ſleepy , and therefore a man whom divers 
could not freely converſe with, But if his 
fleep were but feigned, and he made uſe of 
this pretence only of a natural inhrmity , by 
counterfeiting a Nap, to hide the ſtrait he was 
in at that time in his thoughts ; betwixt the ſhame 
of ſending away the Pheacians, without giving 
them a friendly collation, and hoſpitable gifts, 
and the fear he had of being diſcovered to his 
Enemies by the treating ſuch a company of men 
together: they then approve it. 

Now, by ſhewing young men theſe things, 
we ſhall preſerve them from being carried away 
to any corruption in their manners, and diſpoſe 

them 
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them to the eleftion and imitation of thoſe thar 
are good : as being before inſtructed readily to 
diſapprove thoſe, and commend theſe. Bur this 


. ought with the moſt care to be done in the rea- 


ding of ſuch Tragedies, wherein probable and ſub- 
tile Speeches are made uſe of in the moſt foul and 
wicked Actions. For that is not always true, 
which Sophocles ſaith, that 


To ſerve a turn, good words he'll hardly find, 
Ho is by cuſtom to ill deeds inclin'd. 


For even he himſelf is wont to apply pleaſant rea- 
ſonings and plauſible arguments ro thoſe manners 
and actions which are wicked or unbecoming. 
And in another of his Fellow-Tragedians, we may 
ſee. even Phedra her ſelf repreſented, as juſtifying 
her unlawful afteCtion to Hippolitus by acculing 
Theſus of ill carrige towards her. And in his 
Troades, he allows Helena the fame liberty of ſpeech 
again{t Hecube, whom fhe judgeth'to be more 
worthy puniſhment than her ſelf for her Adultery, 
becauſe ſhe was the Mother of Paris, that tempred 
her thereto. A Young-man theretore, muſt nor 
be accuſtomed to think any thing of that nature 
handſomely or wittily ſpoken ; nor to be pleaſed 
with ſuch colourable inventions; but rather more to 
abhor ſuch words as tend to the defence of wan- 

tron acts than the very acts themſelves. | 
And laſtly, * It will be uſeful likewiſe to en- 
quire into the cauſe why each thing is ſaid. For 
ſo Cato, when he was a Boy, though he was 
wont to be very obſervant of all his Maſters Com- 
mands ; yet, withal, he uſed to ask the cauſe or rea- 
ſon why he ſo Commanded. But Poets are not to be 
obeyed 
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obeyed as Pedagogues and Lawgivers are, ex- 
cept they have reaſon to back what they ſay. 
And that they will not want,when they ſpeak well; 
and if they ſpeak ill, what they ſay wil appear 
vain and frivolous. But now a-days molt Young- 
men very brizkly demand the reaſon of fuch | tri- - 
vial] ſpeeches astheſe, and enquire in what Senſe 
they are ſpoken. 


* It bodes ill luck, when Veſſels you ſet up, —_— is 
| Kc d aken out 
To place 4 ſacred on a Drinking Cup. And, of &efiod 
Who from's own Chariot to another leaps, © in his 
Seldom ' his Seat without a Combate keeps. E323 
&c. and 


being quoted imperfe@ly by our Author, I have perfetted, by ad- 
ding the omitted clauſe, | -- 62 04 987 £7" avis wlgg Trmuxlas: | 
to compleat the Senſe. The difficulty of interpreting this Paſlage, 
makes Interrreters to vary about the Senſe of it. I follow 
my own, apprehenfions in this Tranſlation, making it a 
matter of ſuperſtitious obſervation, which the Poets Here enjoyns: 
for [ find that 3yoyon, (which Erender a Served Cap.) is rendred 
by a late Lexicographer, { Patina Libartoria. | or, 'a Yeſcl out of 
which the /e2thens performed their Libation to the Gods before 
they drank : And I was the rather enduced to comply with his 
Notion, becauſe this Precept in the Poet, flands in conjunttion 
with many more Superfitious Lzws; and the cemmon 'Tranſla- 
tours of that Poet render it ſo. Others, it is true,” make it a 
drinking obſervation, to prohibit the ſetting the Cup and Fl:gon one 
on the top of the other ; by which there is a ſtop put to the cir- 
culation of the Wine among the drinkers. But then they make 
eoy 61, to bethe Cup they drunk out of ; wherein the very Ety- 
moiogy of the word confures them. And yet I hind our Autkor in 
his Banquet of the Wiſe- 4-1, giving this Senſe of it, 1f that rather 
lire the Reader, 1 render it thus to his Gut, 


Ill luck attends the Man who on the top 
Of the full Flagon ſets the Drinking Cup. 


Bur 
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But to thoſe of greater moment,they give credence 
without examination ; as to thoſe that follow, 


The boldeſt Men are daunted oftentimes, 

When they re reproached with their Parents crimes. 
And, 

When any Man is cruſht by adverſe fate, 

Hz Spirit ſhould be low, as his Eſtate. 


And yet ſuch Speeches relate to manners, and 
diſquiet Mens lives by begetting in them evil 
Opinions and unworthy Sentiments, except they 
have learned to retyrn anſyer to each of them 
rhus : Wherefore is it neceſſary, that a Man who is 
cruſhed by adverſe fate, ſhould have a dejeFFed Spirit ? 
Tea, why, rather ſhould he not ſtruggle againſt For- 
tung, and raiſe himſelf above the preſſures of his low 
Circumſtances? Why, if I my ſelf be a good and wiſe 
Son of an evil and fooliſh Father, does it not rather 
become me to bear my ſelf confidently upon the account 
of my own Vertue, than to be dejefted and diſ-ſpi- 
rited becauſe of my Fathers defefts ? For he that can 
encounter {uch Speeches and oppofe them after 
this manner, not yielding himſelf up to be over- 
ſet with the blaſt of every ſaying (as approving 
that Speech of Heraclitus, that | 


What e're is ſaid, though void of Senſe and Wit, 
The ſize of a fools intelle& doth fit) 


Will reje& many ſuch things as falſely and idle- 
ly ſpoken. 

Theſe things therefore, may be of uſe to pre- 
ſerve us from the hurt we might get by the ſtudy 
of Poems. But becauſe, as on a Vine the Fruit 
oftentimes lies ſhadowed and hidden _ its 

rge 
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large leaves and luxuriant branches : So in the 
Poers Phraſes and Fictions that encompaſs them, 
there are alſo many profitable and uſeful things 
concealed from the view of Young-men ; (which 
yet ought not to be ſuffered, nor ſhould we be 
led away from things themſelves thus, but ra- 
ther adhere to ſuch of them as tend to the pro- 
moting of Vertue, and the well forming of our 
manners ;) it will not be altogether uſeleſs, to 
treat briefly (in the next place) of paſlagesof that 
nature. Wherein, I intend to touch only at ſome 
particulars, leaving their larger traCtation, and the 
trimming up, and furniſhing them with a multi- 
tude of [nſtances, to thole who purpoſedly dif: 
courſe of them ar large. 

Firſt, therefore, let our Young-man be taught The ob- 
to underſtand Good and Bad Manners and Perſons ; {ervation 
and from thence apply his Mind to the words and of _— 
deeds which the Poet, | whom he reads] decently ſpeaking 
aſſigns to either of them. For example, Achil- uſed by 
les, though in ſome wrath, ſpeaks to Agamemnon, £ood and 


thus [decently :] — 


| worthy 
For I to like rewards cannot preteud perſons, 
I, As 


With thee, when in Troys wrack our War ſhall uſefu 
end, alſo, the 
different . 
Whereas Therſfites, to the fame Perſon ſpeaks re- tn; 


proachfully in this manner, 


Thy Tent with ſtore of Money thou haſt cram'd, 
And women for the greateſt Beauty fam'd: 

Of which when ſilly Greeks a City take, 

They, firſt of all, to thee a Preſent make. 


Again, Achilles thus, 
If 
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If perhaps, Jove ſo favour us at laſt, 
That we may lay T.roy's well wall d City waſte. 


But Therſites thus, 


Either my valour, or ſome others, muſt 
Take Slaves to fill thy Cheſts, or glut thy luſt, 


Again, Diomedes, when Agamemnon taking a view 
of the Army, ſpeaks reproachfully to him, 


To bis hard words forbear to make reply, 
For th reverence he bare to Majeſty. 


Whereas Sthenelus, a Man of ſmall note, reply's 
on him thus, 


Sir, when you ought ſpeak Truth, what need you lie * 
For with our Fathers we, for valour, wie. 


Now the obſervation of fuch difference, will 
teach the Young-man the decency of a modeſt 
and moderate temper, - and the unbecoming nau- 
ſeouſneſs of | the contrary Vices of ] boaſting 
and cracking of a Mans own worth. And it is 
worth while alſo, to take notice of | the demeanor 
of] Agamenmon mn the ſame place | of the Poet. ] 
For he paſſeth by Sthenelus unſpoken to; but 
perceiving Uhſſes to be offended, he neglects not 
him, but applies himſeif ro anſwer him, and 


Sith with what he had ſaid be was not pleaſs'd, 
He with complying words his wrath appeas'd. 


For, for him to have apologiz'd to every one, 


had been too ſervile, and misbecoming, the digni- 
G ry 
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ty of his Perſon ; whereas equally to have neg- 


lefted every one, had been an a& of inſolence 
and imprudence. And very handſom it is, that 
Diomedes, though in the heat of the Battle, he 
anſwers the King only with ſilence yet after the 
Battle was over he uleth more liberty towards him, 
{peaking thus, 


Tou called me coward, Sir, but all Greeks know 
Withal, you are the firſt dared call me 6. 


It is expedient alſo, to take notice of the different 
carriage of a Wiſe-man, from that of a Sooth- 
ayer popularly courting the multitude. For 
Chalcas, very unſeaſonably, makes no ſcruple to 
traduce the King before the People, as having 
been the cauſe of the Peſtilence that was befallen 
them, But Neſtor (intending to bring in a Diſ- 
courſe concerning the reconciling Achilles to him) 
that he might not ſeem to charge Agamemnon be> 
fore the multitude, with the miſcarriage his 
Paſſion had occaſioned, only adviſeth him thus, 


Invite, Sir th old Commanders to your Tent, 

T 4 Feaſt { "twill give you 10 diſparagement J 
Then askh, their Judgment : and who Counſels beſt, 
Prefer you his advice before the reſt. 


Which done, accordingly after Supper he ſends 
his Embaſladors. Now this Speech of Neſtor, 
tended to the rectifying of what he had before 
done amiſs : But that of Chalcas, only to accuſe 
and diſparage hm. 

There is likewiſe conſideration ro be had of 
the different manners of Nur:ons. Such as theſe. 
"The Trojans enter into Fattle with loud out-cries, 
and great hercenels ; bur the Greeks In 
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be profound filence charge, as thoſe who know 
What reverence they to their Leaders owe, 


For when Souldiers are abont to engage an Ene- 
my, the awe they ſtand in of their Officers, 15an 
Argument both of Courage and Obedience. For 
which purpoſe Plato teacheth us, Thar we fought to 
enure our ſelves to fear, blame and diſgrace, more 
than labour and danger. And Cato was wont to 
fay, That he better liked Men that were apt to bluſh, 
than thoſe who looked pale. 

Moreover, there is a particular Character to 
be noted of the Men who undertake for any 


*Who was Action. For * Dolon, rhus promiſeth, 
ſent as a 


ſpy by the EE "IE 
Trojans. 1 e paſs through all their Hoſt in a diſywie, 


*Who waS To their Flag-ſhip when ſhe at Anchor lics. 
fent on 
the fame. Diomedes promiſeth nothing, but only tells 
ment by them, He ſhall be able to perform his pare the more un- 
the Gre=- dauntedly, if they ſend a Companion with him ; 
ciazs, In whereby is intimated, that diſcreet foreſight is a 
the oe Grecian, and civil, but raſh confidence, a bar- 
rel on barous and evil quality ; and the former there- 
his re- fore, to be imitated, and the latter to be avoi- 
queſt, ded. | 

It is a matter too, of no unprokitable conlidera- 
tion, how the minds of the Trojans, and of HeRor 
too, were affected, when be and thax were about 
to engage in a {ingle Combat, For Aſchylus, 
when upon one of the fighters at Fiſticuffs in the - 
Ithmian Games receiving a blow on the Face, 
there was made a great outcry among the Peo- 
ple, ſaid, What a thing is Praftice ! See, bow the 
lookers on only cry out, but the Man that received the 
ſtroke is ſilent ! But when the Poet tells us, = 

. [/ 
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the Greeks rejoyced when they faw Ajax in his gli- 
itering Armour : but 


The Trojans Knees for very fear did quake ; 
And even HeCtor's Heart began to ake. 


Who is there, that wonders not at this difle- 
rence ? when the Heart of him that* was to run 
the risk of the Combat only beats inwardly, as 
if he were to undertake a meer wreſtling or run- 
ning match : but the very Bodies of the SpeCta- 
tours tremble and ſhake, out of the kindneſs and 
fear which they had for their King. 

In the fame Poet alſo, we may obſerve the 
difference betwixt the humour of a Coward, and a 
valiant Man. For Therſites,/ 


Againſt Achilles a great malice had, 
And wiſe Ulyſles he did hats as bad. 


But 4jax is always | repreſented as] friendly to 4- 
chilles ; and particularly, ſpeaks thus to Heor 
concerning him, 


This ſingle combat thou defiont with me, 
Shall give thee proof thas Greece yields gallans 
Kmghts : 
And brave Achilles is not «þ' only he, 
| That ſlaughters Men, and like a Lion fights. 


Wherein he infinuates the high commendation of 
that valiant Man. And in what fellows, he 
ſpeaks like handſome things of his fellow Soul- 
diers in general, thus, 


(oh - 
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For many Greeks, beſides my ſelf, there be, 
Of force ſufficient to encounter thee. 


Wherein he doth not boaſt himſelf to be the on- 
ly, or the beſt Champion ; but one of thoſe, a- 
mong many others, who were ft to undertake 
that Combat. 

 Whar hath been ſaid, is ſufficient, upon the 
point of diffimilitudes ; except we think fit to add 
thiss That many of the Trojans came into the 
-n——e MW Enemies power alive, but none of the Gracians : 
cr co and that many of them ſupplicated to their Ene- 
take ſpe- mics (as for inſtance) Ardaſtus, the Sons of Arti- 
cial N0- machus, Lucaon ; and even Hefor himſelf intreats 
tice of 4/4;1; for a Sepulture; but not one of theſe doth 
choſe pa, . 5 judging it barb ſuppl 

Jages in 0 3 3s judging 1t barvarous to ſupplicare to a Foe 
Poets . as in the Fleid, and more Greek-lke either to conquer 
are of uſe gr die. But as in the ſame Plant the Ree feeds 
to che = on the Flower, the Goaz on the Bud, the Hog on the 
— . Root, and other Living Creatures on the Seed and 
rather " the Fruit: So in reading of Poems, one Man 
then the \ ſingleth our the Hiſtorical part ; another dwells 
langu?g? upon the elegancy and fit diſpoſal of words ; (as 


or any 0- "lee; "oat 
thc mat- 411 ſfephanes fays of Euripiqer, 


[CI 


Hzs gallant languane runs fo ſmooth and round, 
That Tam raviſizz with ti harmomous ſound ;) 


Bur others, to whom this part of my Diſcour{e 
1s directed, mind only ſuch things as are uſeful to 
the bettering of manners. And ſuch we are to put 
in mind, thatit's an abſurd thing, that thoſe who 
delight in Fables,ſhould nor let any thing ſlip them 
of the vain and extravagarit Storics, [they find 

1 
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in Poets ;] and thoſe who affe& language, ſhould 
pretermit nothing that is elegantly and floridly 
expreſt : and only the lovers of Honour and 
Vertue, and who apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of Poems not for delight, but for inſtructions fake, 
ſhould ſlightly and negligently obſerve what is 
ſpoken in them relating to Valour, Temperance, 
or Juſtice. Of which nature, are theſe Paſla- 


gc5, 


Gallant T ydides, what hath us betid, 

That Valour from our daring breaſts is hid ? 
Come, ſtand to me ;, for foul will be the ſhame, 
WWhiles Hector boards our ſhips, if we be tame. 


For to ſee a Man of the greateſt wiſdom in dan- 
ger of being totally cut off, with all thoſe that 
take part with him, and yet leſs affe&ted with 
fear of death, than ſhame and diſhonour ; muſt 
needs excite in a Young-man a paſſionate affecti- 
on for Vertue. And this, 


Foy'd was the Goddeſs, for ſhe much did prize 
A Man that was alike both juſt and wiſe : 


Teacheth us to infer, that that Deity delights not 
ina rich, or a proper, or a ſtrong Man ; but in 
one that is furniſhed with wiſdom and juſtice. 
Again, when the fame Goodeſs, | Minerea, | ſaith, 
that the reaſon why ſhe did not deſert or neglect 


Ulyſſes, was, 


Cauſe he was wiſe, and gallant things deſign'd, 
And hammer'd noble projetts in his mind. 


DT % She 
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She therein tells us, that of all things pertaining to 
us, nothing isdear to the Gods, and wherein we 
reſemble them, but our Vertue ; ſeeing liking is 
produced by likeneſs, 

- And ſeeing moreover, that it both ſeemeth and 
really 1s, a great thing to be able to Moderate a 
Mans Anger ; but a greater by far, to,, guard a 
Man's ſelf before hand by prudence, that he fall 
not into it, nor be ſurpriſed by it, therefore alſo 
ſuch paſſagesas tend that way are not {lightly to 
be repreſented to the Readers. For Example, thar 
Achilles himſelf (who was a Man of no great 
forbearance, nor inclined to ſuch meekneſs,) yer 


foreſpeaks Priamus to be calm, and not to provoke 
him, thus, 


Anger me not old Father, (ith my mind 

To reſtore Heftor to thee is mclin'd, 

At Joves Command, ) left in my Tent I be 
Tempted t offend him by affronting thee : 


And that he himſelf firſt waſheth, and decently 


covereth the Body of He#or, and then puts it into 


a Chariot, to prevent his Fathers ſeeing it fo un- 
worthily mangled as it was, 


Left on the fight of his torn Son, his rage 
Should the Old Man to ſome raſh ſpeech engage ; 
Which might provokg him to unſheath his Sword, 
And by his ſlaughter diſobey Joves word. 


For it is a piece of admirable prudence for a Man 
ſo prone to Anger, as being by nature haſty and 
furious, to underſtand himſelt fo well, as to ſet a 
guard upon his own Inclinations, and by avoiding 
provocations, to keep his Paſſion at due diſtance 

Wt by 
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by the uſe of Reaſon, leſt he ſhould be unawares 

priſed by it. And after the ſame manner, muſt 

the Man that is apt to be drunken, fore-arm him- 

ſelf againſt that Vice; * and he that is given to 
Wantonneſs, againft Luft : 2s Apefilans Tefuſed to 
receive a kiſs from a Beautiful Perſon addrefling 

to him : and Cyrus would not ſo much as endure 

to fee Panthes. Whereas, on the contrary, thoſe 

that are not vertuouſly bred, are wont to gather 

Fewel to enflarne their Paſſions, and voluntarily ' 
to abandon themſelves to thoſe Tentations, to 

which of themſelves they are endangered. But 
Ulyſes does not only reſtrain his own Anger, 

bur (perceiving by the Difcourſe of his Son Tele« 
machus, that through indignation conceiv'd againſt 

ſuch Evil Men, was greatly provoked,)) he blunts 

his Paſſion too before hand, and compoſeth hin 

ro Calmneſfs and Patience, thus, 


Though im my houſe the Wovers wrong me ſore, 
Tea, though by th" heels they drag me ont of dooy ; 
Or fling Darts at me, give not paſſion vent, 

Nor my deſigns by too fond haſt prevent. 


For, as men are not wont to put Bridles on their 

Horſes when they afe running in full ſpeed, but 

bring them bridled before-hand ro the race : fo 

do they uſe to pre-occupy, and prediſpoſe the 

minds of thoſe perſons with rational con{iderati- 

ons to enable them to encounter Pathon, whom 

they perceive to be too metalſome and unmanage- 

able upon the ſight of provoking objects. Eymoles 
Furthermore, [the young man | is not alto- gizs of 

gerher to negle& Names themfelves when le mcets Names, 

with them : though he is not obliged to give much ſome- 4 

heed to fuch idle deſcanrs as thoſe of Cleantber, arg 

(AE who ded. 
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who whiles he profeſſcth himſelf 'an- Interpreter, 
plays the trifler. As in theſe paſlages | of: Homer ] 


Ze mir" If wv wedtoy, m——and 
Zs0 "Ava Avdualrs,— 


For he will needs read the two /aft of theſe words 


with an hyphen [to joyn them into one, ] and make 


them [ dya---fodorars | for that the Air evapora- 
ted from the earth, . when it falls down again, is 
ſocalled. Yea, and Chryſppus too, though he do 
not ſo rrifle, yet ishe very jejune | in his interpre- 
tations, ] whiles he hunts after improbable Ertymo- 
logies. As when he will needs force the words 
[ £v;V/ om Kepridue, | toimport Fupiters excellent fa- 
culty in ſpeaking, and powerfulneſs to perſwade there= 
b 


y. 
Bur ſuch things as theſe are fitter to be left to 


commen- the examination of Grammarians ; and we are 


dations ef rather to inſiſt upon ſuch paſſages as are both 


Learning 
and good 
breeding. 


profitable and periwaſive. [Such, for inſtance, 
as theſe. |] | 


For though my rage would thus have tempted me, 
Tet I bad learn'd a better man to be. And, 
For very well he underſtood the Arts 

Of ſweet demeanor, to engage mens hearts. 


For whiles the Author tells us that fortitude may 
be taught; ' and. that an obliging and graceful 
way of converling with others, is to be gotten by 
Art, and the uſe of Reafon ; he exhorts us, not 
to neglect the improvement of our ſelves ; bur 
by obſerving our Teachers inſtructions to learn a 
becoming carriage. As knowing, that Clowniſh- 
nels and Cowardile, argue ul breeding and igno- 


rance, 
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rance. And very ſuitable to what hath been ſaid, 
is that which is faid of Fupiter and Neptune, 


Both Countrymen they were, and of one race; 
But Jove the elder, and more knowing was. 


For the Poet therein pronounceth Wiſdom to be Of wiſddnt 
the moſt Divine and Royal Quality of all ; as 

placing therein the greateſt excellency of Fu- 

piter himſelf, and judging all vertues elfe to. be 
neceflarily conſequent thereunro. We are alſo 

to accuſtom a young man attentively to hear ſuch 

things as theſe, 


The Man in wiſdom greatly doth excel, 
And tberefore Lies he will d:{dain to tell: And, 
Ir iff becomes Antilochus the wiſe, 

By foul play to my Steeds to win the Prize. And, 
What ? Glaucus talk at ſuch a rate ? How can 
Such inſolence drop from ſo wiſe a man ? 


Which ſpeeches teach us, that it is beneath wiſe 

Men to /ie, or to deal otherwiſe then fairly even 

in Games, or to blame other Men without juſt 

cauſe, And when the Poet attributes Pandarus his As the 
violating the Ceſſation of Arms, ſworn to by buth cauſe of 

ſides, to this folly ;' he withal declares his judg- —_ and 
| & chaſtity, 

ment, that a wiſe Man will not be guilty of an 

unjuſt action. The like may we alſo infer con- 

cerning Chaſtity, raking our ground for it, from 


theſe Paſlages, 


High born Antza, Pratus his fair Spouſe, 
| Did madly tempt againſt her ſponſal vows 
The wiſe Bellerophon, but he was ſhy 
With juch a foul tentation to comply. And, 
LT 4 Fats 
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Fair Clyteraneſtra's ſelf, whiles Reaſan /way'd, 
To ſuch a baſe a8 could not be betray d. 


In which ſpeeches the Poet affigns wiſdom. to be 
the cauſe of Chaſtity. And when in Exhortars- 

' ons made to encourage Souldiers to fight, he 
ſpeaks in this manner, 


What mean you, Gentlemen > Stand, ſtand, for 
| (ſhame ; 
To fight, not fly, becomes the Lycian name ; And, 
Shame, and revenge, methinks, ſhould fire . your 
( hear ty 

In fuch a combat to perform your parts : 


AndYator. He ſeems to intimate, that prudent men are va- 
Hhant Men; becauſe they fear the ſhame of baſe 
ations; and can trample on pleaſures, and ſtand 

- their ground in the greateſt hazards. Whence 
Timotheus in [the Play called | Perſe, takes oc- 
caſion handſomely to exhort the Grecians thus, 


_ And Mos , ave Souldiers of juſt ſhame in awe ſhould ſtand : 
deſty, For th' bluſhing face oft helps the fighting hand. 


And &ſchylus alſo makes it a point of wiſdom, 
not to be blown up with pride, when a Man is 
honoured, nor to be moved or elevared with the 
acclmations of a multitude ; writing thus of 


Amphzaraus, 


Not to ſeem wiſe, but to be ſo, he ſought : 

Hs gallant breaſt was like a fruitful ground, 
Where ſeeds were ſown of wiſdom moſt profound, 
Which graveſt counſels to perfetion broughe. 


For 
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For it 1s the wa of a wile man to value himfelf 

upon the conſciouſneſs of his own erue worch and 
excellency. 

Whereas, therefore, all [inward perfetions] 
are reducible tro Wiſdom, it appears thar all forts 
of Vertue and Learning are included in it. 

Again, boys may beinſtrufted by reading che Some ſuſ- 
Poets as they ought, to draw even from thoſe pefted Paſ- 
Paſſages that are moſt ſuſpected for wicked and /4s in 
abſurd, ſomerhing that is uſeful and profitable ; as ne mo 
the Bee is taught by nature to gather the ſweeteſt and how.” 
and moſt pleaſant honey from the harſheſt flow- 
ers, and ſharpeſt thorns. Ir does indeed at the 
firſt bluſh caſt a ſhrewd ſuſpicion on Agamemnon, 
of raking a bribe, when | Homer tells us that}. he 
diſcharged that * rich Man from the Wars, who , Echepolus 
preſented him with his Fleet near £tha. | 


Thus did he (having no great liſt to fight) 
Buy an exemption from the Siege of T roy ; 
For rich he was, and labour'd, if he nught, 
To live at hame his riches to enjoy, 


Yet (as faith 4riftorle) it was well done of him, to 
prefer a good Beaſt before {uch a Man. For,the 
truth is, a Dog, or Aſs is of more value then a 
timorous and cowardly Man that wallows in 
Wealth and Luxury. Again, Thets ſeems to do 
undecently, when ſhe exhorts her Son to follow 
his pleaſures; and minds him of companying 
with Women. But even here, on the other 
fide, the continency of Achilles is worthy to be 
conſidered ; who though he dearly loved Briſes, 
newly returned to him too, yer, when he knew 
his life to be near its end, he does not haſten to 


the fruition of pleaſures; nor when he mourns 
for 
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ſayings. 
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for his Friend | Patrocius, ] dots h& (as moſt men 
are wont) ſhut himſelf up from all buſineſs, and 
negleCt his duty, but only bars himſelf from re- 
creations for his ſorrows ſake, whiles yet he 
gives himſelf up to aCtion, and military employ- 
ments. And Archilochus is not praife-worthy nei- 
ther, who in the midſt of his mourning for his 
Siſters Husband drowned in the Sea, contrives to 
diſpel his grief, by drinking and merriment. 
And yet he gives this plauſible Reaſon to juſtify 
that practice of his, 

To drink, and dance, rather then mourn, I chuſe ; 

Nor wrong I him,gobo mourning can't reduce. 


For,if he judged himſelf ro do nothing amiſs when 
he followed Sports and Banquets, | in that caſe ;] 
ſure, we ſhall not do worſe, if in whatever cir- 
cumſtances, we follow the ſtudy of Philoſophy, or 
manage publick affairs, or go to the Market, or to 
the Academy,or follow our Husbandry. Where- 
fore, thofe corrections alſo are not to be rejected, 
which Cleanthes and Antifthenes have made uſe of. 
For Antiſthenes, ſeeing the Athenians all in a tu- 


mult in the Theatre, and juſtly, upon the pronun- 
ciation of this verſe, 


Except what men think ſuch, there's nothing ill : 
Preſently fubjoyned this corrective, 

But what's ſo, is ſo, think, men what they will. 
And Cleanthes, hearing this paſſage concerning; 


wealth, 


+ Grear 
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Great is th* advantage that great wealth attend;, 
For oft with it tve purchaſe health and friends : 


Preſently altered it thus, 


Great diſadvantage oft attends on wealth ; 
We purchaſe Whores with't, and deſtroy our health. 


And Xeno corrected that of Sophecles, 


The Man that in a Tyrants Palace dwells, 
His liberty for's entertainment ſells : 


Afterthis manner, 


No ; if he came in free, he cannot loſe 
His liberty, though in a Tyrants houſe. 


Meaning by a free man, one that is undaunted and 
magnanimous, and one of a ſpirit too great to 
ſtoop beneath it ſelf. And why may not we alſo, by 
ſome ſuch ſucclamations as thoſe, call off young 
Men to the better fide,by uſing ſome things; ſpo- 
ken by Poets,] after the ſame manner? For 


example, 'tis ſaid, 


Tis all that in this life one can require, 
To hit the mark be aims at in deſire. 


To which we may reply, thus, 


"Tis falle ; except one level his deſire 
At whats expedient, and no more require. 
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For *tis an unhappy thing, and not be wiſhed, 
for a Man to obtam and be Maſter of what he 


deſires, if it be unexpedient, Again this ſaying, 


Thou Agamemnon, muſt thy folf prepare, 
Of joy and grief by turns to take thy ſhare: 
Thy Father, Atreus, ſure, ne're thee beyat, 
To be an unchang d Favorite of Fate. 


We may thus invert, 


Thy Father Arterus, never thee begat, 

To be an unocbang'd Favorite of Fate : 
Therefore, if moderate thy Fortunes are, 
Thou ſhould ſt rejoyce always,and grief farbear, 


Again it 1s faid, 


Alas ! This evil comes from the Pow rs divine, 
That oft we ſee what's good, yet it decline. 


Yea, rather,ſay we, *tis a brutiſh, and irrational, 
and wretched fault of ours, that when we under- 
ſtand better things, we are carried away tothe 
purſuit of thoſe which are worſe, through our in- 
temperance, and effeminacy. Again, one fays, 


» This (in * Ofe þ* dll-liv'd Teacher unſucorſiful proves 3 
viſe _— For not the Teachers ſpeech but prattice moves : 


rendg Re- 

barry Yea, rather, ſay we, both the ſpeech and practice; 

this Au- or the practice by the means of ſpeech; as the 

_ Horſe is managed with the Bridle, and the Ship 

-, With the Helm. For vertue hath nv inſtrument 
fo ſuitable and agreeable to humane nature,to work 


on 
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on men withal, as that of rational diſcourſe. A- 
gain, we meet With this [charater of ſome perſon, ] 


He's flexible both ways, where beauty moves ; 
Though laſs inclin'd to male then female loves. 


But he had faid better thus, 


Where modeſty ſets his deſires their tether 
He's prone to both alike ;, | that's truly, neither : ] 


For it is no commendation of a Mans deterity, to 
be toſſed up and down as pleaſure and beauty 
move him ; but an argument rather of a weak 
and unſtable diſpoſition. Once more, this ſpeech, 


Religion damps the courage of our Minds, 
And ey'n wiſe men to cowardiſe inclines : 


Is by no means to þe allowed, but rather the con- 
trary, For, 


Religion truly fortifies Mens Minas, 
And 4 wiſe Man to valiant as inclines : 


As that which gives not occaſion of fear to any,bur 
weak and fooliſh Perſons, and ſuch as are ungrate- 
ful to the Deity z who are apt to look on that Dj- 
vine Power and Principle, which is the cauſe of 
all good, with ſuſpicion and jealouſy, as more in- 
clined to miſchief. And fo much for that which Improving 
I call correction | of Poets ſayings. ] ſayings of 
There is yet another way of improving Poems, _ oy 
| ___ y of «6 
taught us well by Chryippas ; which 13,by accom- ,umodari- 
modation of any ſaying, to transfer that which is on to orf-+r 
uſeful ſubje#s, 
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uſeful and ſerviceable in it, to divers things of the 
fame kind. For whereas Heſiod faith, 


If but a Cow miſcarry, common Fame 
- Upon the next ill Neighbour lays the blame. 


The fame may be applied to a Mans Dog, or Af, 
or any other Beaſt of his, which is liable to the 
like miſchance. Again, Euripides ſaith, 


How can that Man be called a ſlave, who ſlights, 
Ev'n death it ſelf, which ſervile ſpirits frights ? 


The like whereof may be ſaid of hard labour, or 
painful ſickneſs. For as Phyſicians finding by ex- 
perience the force of any Medicine, in the cure of 
ſome one diſeaſe, make uſe of it by accomadati- 
on proportionably to every other diſeaſe of affinity 
thereto: ſoare we to deal with ſuch ſpeeches as 
are of a common import,and apt to communicate 
their ſenſe to other things; we muſt not confine 
to that one thing ra to which they were at 
frſt adopted, but transfer them to all other of like 
nature; and accultom young Men by many pa- 
rallel Inſtances to ſee the communicableneſs of 
of them, and exerciſe the promptneſs of their 
wits in ſuch applications. So that when Menender 


ſays, 


That Man is happy at no uſual rate, 
Whoſe great Mind's fitted with a great Eſtate : 


They may be able to judge, that the ſame is fitly 
applicable to Glory, and Authority, and Eloquence 
alſo,and ;hat the repr oof which Vhyſes gives Achilz 


ter, 
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les, when he found him fitting in Schyrus in the 
apartment of the young Ladies. 


Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks deriv ſt thy race, 
Doſt thou with ſpinning wool thy birth diſgrace * 


May be as well given to the Prodigal, to him 
that undertakes any diſhoneſt way of living, yea 
to the /orhful, and wnlearned perſon ; thus, 


Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks deriv ft thy race, 
Noſt thou with fudling thy great birth diſgrace ? 


Or doſt thou ſpend thy time in Dicing, or * * The 
other wncreditable Gaming, or deal in adulterate word 0g 
Wares, or griping Uſury, not minding any 1uz-tonay 
thing that is great,and worthy thy noble ExtraCti- here uled, 


| denotes a 
on? So, when they read, Gems ts 


mong the 
Gracians, which Suilas deſcribes to be the ſetting of Quails ia 
ruund Compaſls, or ring, and ſtriking at the heads of them ; and 
he that in the ring ſtruck down one, had liberty to ftrike at the 
reft in order, but he that miſs'd, was obliged to ſet up Quails for 
others, and this they did by turns. We have no Engl: word 
that I know of, to expreſs this Game, but becaule it is here men- 
tioned as mean, and 4iſhonour-b/:, I render it in general [ other un- 
creditable Games. ] In this ſenſe I find it takea by Eraſmus 
in his Adages, as alſo by Plato in his Alcibiades, where he faith, 
"Our ama awegrwdtay on 83 amfbrimoyla 5 ooluy ud wop, x) 
TpisTns d Ines, non arridere re decer reſpicient:m eum qui cornmnices 
ferit, © alios ejuſdem generis homines. And in his Phedon, "On & 
Tess Te5TvIas 6 dywy hr. Theys 5 Tos deiss Nimp © fadu- 
MHTEOW ; wi 5 GoTuppromiy; wh 5 T5et T4 Tuay|e inm]ong as. 
Non cum vulgaribus hominibus c/t certamen; ſed cum praflamiſims, 
quamobrem non negligent:y res ef gerend:, neque corurnices ſunt fc« 
riende, neque bujuſmodi rerum admir atione obupeſcendum, 


For wealth (the God moſt ſerve) T little care, 
Sith the worſt men his favours often wear : 


They 
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They may be able to infer ; therefore'as little re- 
gard is to be had to glory, and bodily beauty, 
and Princely Robes, and Prieſtly Gartands all 
which alſo we ſee to be the enjoyments of very 
bad Men. [Again when they read this paſſage, ) 


A cavard Father propagates his Vice, 
And gets a Son beir to his cowardsſe. 


They may in- truth apply the fame to Intempe- 
rance, to Superſtition, to Envy, and all other diſ- 
ſeaſes of mens minds, | that they alſo are deriva- 


ble by propagation to Poſterity. ] Again, whereas 
*tis handſomely faid of Homer, 


O moſt unhappy Parts, 

Like whom no mortal fair is : And, 
O Hector, lovely far, 

With whom none may compare; 


For whiles he mentions the beauty of Paris, with 


'2 Term of diſgraceannexed, he ſhews that a Man 


who hath no greater excellency than that of beau- 
ry to commend him, deſeryes to have it mentioned 
with contempt and ignominy: Such exprefſions we 
ſhould make uſe of, in like caſes to repreſs the info- 
lence of ſuch as bear themſelves high upan the 
account of ſuch things as are of no real be = and 
to teach young Men ro look upon the compella- 
tions of, © thou richeſt of Men, and Q thou that ex+ 
celleſt in feaſting, in multitudes of attendants, and berds 
of cattle, yea, and in eloquent ſpeaking it ſelf; to be, 
as they are indeed,exprefſions that import reproach 
and infamy. For, in truth, a Man that deſigns 
to excel, ought to endeavour it in thoſe things 
that are in themſelves moſt excellent ; and to be- 
| Come 
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come cheif in the cltiefeſt, and great in the greateſt 
things. Whereas glory that ariſeth from things 
in themſelves ſmall and incon{iderable, is inglo- 
Tious and contemptible. 'T'o mind us whereof, 
we ſhall never be at a loſs for Inſtances, if, in 
reading Homer eſpecially, we obſerve how he ap- 
plieth the expreſſions that import praiſe or diſ- 
grace ; wherein we have clear proot that he 
makes ſmall account of the gcod things either of 
the Body or Fortune. And firſt of all, in their 
meetings and falutations, men do not call others 
fair, or rich, or ſtrong; but uſe ſuch terms of com- 


mendation as theſe, The To 
pics, from 


Son of Laertes, from great Jove deriving —_— 


Thy Pedigree, and hill d in wiſe contriving : And, take their 
Hector, thou Son of Priam, whoſe advice commend4- 
With wiſeſt Joves men count of equal price» And, *ions, or 
Achilles Sor of Peleus, whom all ſtory di gr ay ul 
Shall mention as the Grecians greateſt glory : And, ——_ 
Divine Patroclus, for thy worth who art 

Of all the friends I have, lodg'd next my heart. 


And moreover, when they ſpeak diſgracefully of 
any perſon, they touch not at bodi'y defe#s, bur di- 
reQ all their reproaches to vicious ations, As for 
Inſtance, 


A dogped-lookgng, drunken beaſt thou art ; 
And in thy Boſors haſt a Deers faint heart: And, 
Ajax, at brawling valiant ſtill, 


Whoſe Tongue is uſed to ſpeaking ill, And, 
A tongue ſo looſe hung, and ſo vain withal, 
Idomeneus, becomes chee not at all ; And, 


Aaa Azax, 
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Ajax, thy Tongue doth oft offend ; 
For of thy boaſting there's no end. 


Laſtly, when UVhſſes reproacheth Therfires, he ob- 
jeteth not to him his Lameneſs, nor his Bald- 
neſs, nor his Huncht Back: But the vitious quali- 
ty of indiſcreet Babling. [| On the other 1ide,] 
when the Mother | Juno] means to expreſs a dal- 
liance or Motherly fondneſs to her Son Vulcan, 
ſhe courts him with an Epithet taken from his 
Halting, thus, 


Take courage, and fall on, 
My pretty limping Son. 


I which Inſtance, Homer does [as it were) de- 
ride thoſe, who are aſhamed of their lameneſs or 
blindneſs; as not thinking any thing a difgrace 
that is not in it ſelf diſgraceful ; nor any perſon 
liable to reproach for that which is not impura- 
Moderati- ble to himſelf, but to Fortune. Theſe two great 
on and advantages may be made by thoſe who fre- 
—_— quently ſtudy Poets; | the learning] Moderation, 
votten, by ©0 keep them from unſeaſonable and fooliſh re- 
reading proaching others with their misfortunes, when 
the Poers. themſelves enjoy-a conſtant current of | gn. 
and Magnanimity, that under variety of accidents 
they be not dejeted, nor diſturbed, but meek- 
ly bear the being ſcofled at, reproached and 
drolled upon. Eſpecially, having that faying of 
Philemon ready at hand | in ſuch cafes, | 


That Spirit is well in tune, whoſe ſweet repoſe, 
No railers Tongue can ever d:ſcompuſe. 


And 
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And yet if one | that fo rails,] do himſelf deſerve 
reprehenfion, thou may*ſt take occaſion | to retort 
upon him] his own Vices and inordinate Pafſions, 
As when, in the Tragedy, Adraſtus is aflaulted 
&hus, by Alcmeon, 


Thy Siſter”s one that did her Husband kill ; 
He returns him this Anſwer, 
But thoit, thy ſelf thy Mothers Blood did ſpill. 


For as they who ſcourge a Mans Garments do 

not touch the Body ; fo thoſe that turn other 

Mens Evil Fortunes or mean births to matter 

of reproach do only with vanitv and folly e- 

nough laſh their external circumſtances, but 

touch not their internal part, the Soul, nor 

thoſe things which truly need correction and 

reproof. ” 
Moreover, as we have above taught you to The good 

abate and leflen the credit of evil and hurtful ines of 

Poems, by fetting in oppofition to them the _ 

famous Speeches and Sentences of ſuch worthy « ith the 

Men as have' managed public Aﬀairs : fo will paraitel 

it be uſeful ro us, where we find any things in _ $ 

them of civil and profitable imporr, to improve - 

and ſtrengthen them by Teſtimonies and proofs * 

taken from Philoſophers ; withal giving theſe 

the credit of being the firſt inventors of them. 

For this is both juſt and profitable to be done, 

ſeeing by this means, ſuch Sayings receive an 

addirional ſtrength and eſteem; when it ap- 

pears that what is ſpoken on the Stage, or ſung 

to the Harp, or occurs in a Scholars Letion, is 

agreeable ro the DoCtrines of Pychagoras and 

Plato: and that the Sentences of Chr/on, and 

AaaTz Bis, 
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Fupiter It's therefore, not thy work to order Wars : And, 
on _ Jove's angry with them, whoſe unmanag'd rage 
ſhe re- With thoſe that &vermatch them doth engage : 
curned 

wounded Differ not in ſubſtance, bur bear plainly rhe fame. 
DY - 9- Senſe, with that Philoſophical Sentence, know thy 

kf, And theſe, 

Heſiod. Fools, who by wrong ſeek, to augment their ſtore, 
£93%. And know not how much half then ail is more. 


Bias, rend to the fame iſſue with thoſe that are 
found in the Authors which Children Read. 
Therefore muſt we induſtrioufly. ſhew them, 
that theſe Poetical Sentences, 
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* Daughter, thy Sex is born for warriages-cares ;, 


And, 
Of Counſel giv*n to miſchievous intents, 
The Man that gives it, moſt of all regents : 


Are of near kin to what we ſind in the deter- 
minations of Plato, in his Books intituled Gorgias, 
and Concerning the Common-wea'th ; to wit, That is 
3s worſe to do than to ſuffer mjury : and, that a Man 
more endamageth himſelf , when be hurts another, 
than he rrould be dammfied, of he were the ſufferer. 
And that of Zſchylus, 


Cheer up, Friend, ſorrows when they higheſt 
(clamb, 
Fhet they exceed in meaſure, want in time : 


We muſt inform them, is but the ſame famous 
Sentence which is ſo much admired in Epicurus, 
That great priefs are but ſhort ; and thoſe that are. 


of 
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of long continuance are bus ſmall, "The former { 
clauſe whereof is that which £&c/y/us here faith —=|_ 
expreſly, and the lazzer, bur the conſequent of | 
thar, For if a preat and intenſe ſorrow do not 
laſt, then that which doth laft, is not great, nor 


hard to be born. And thoſe words of Theſp1;, 


Seeft not hot Jove, becauſe he cannot lie, 

Nor vaunt, nor laugh at impions drollery ; 

And pleaſures charms are things to him unkwun, 
Among ths Gods wears the imperial Crown 2? 


Wherein differ they from what Plato ſays, Thar 
the divine nature alene is uncapable of feeling joy or 


grief > And that laying of Bacchylides, 


Vertue alone doth laſting honour gain ;, 
But Men of baſeſt Spirits fe Wealth attain: 


And thoſe of Enripides much of the ſame imporr, 
Hence Temperance in my eſteem excels, 
Beca'iſe it conſtantly with Good Men dwells : 
And, 
* I have 


* Strive to build Honour upon Vertuens deeds ; . 
And uſe your wealth to ſupply Vertuous needs : in the rens 
dring of 


80 ſhail you, with the beſt of mortal, be theſe Ver. 
Partakzrs of a firm felicity. ſes, made 
the boldeſt 


adventure, that I have done any where in his Treatiſe; becauſe I 
tind every Tranſ/2tor elſe hath taken the {ame liberty, as was N2- 
ceſlary in ſv corrapred 2 p4ace, and wherein the vart.e von g'Ve 
{dlitcle help. 1 read them therefore thus, Tidy 7'ay Tre, 
TIAST]@ cf” artmy nd]4g3d cud as Joan” ww ESM0ig ds 2vammaty” 
g1 "OAC:0;, The Yerjes chus diftinguiſhed, ſute the trame of ma+ 
ny of Euripides's Chorus's an] by this correttion of ſoine wor:ls, the 

Aaa 3 qu9e 
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quotation ſutes. the Authors ſcope. I ſubmit it to the Reader» 
who, Iam affured, if he be candid, will take my endeavour to 
reſtore ſo- corrupt a place in good part, although he be not of 
my mind in it. And if any be offended at it, 1 hope he will 
do the Author that right, as to offer a better commendation of 
7 


Do they not evidently confirm to us, what the 
Philoſophers fay of Riches, and other external 
good things, That without Vertue they are fruitleſs, 

and unprofitable enjoyments ? 
The uſe Now thus to accommodate and reconcile Poe- 
fuln.ſs ou try to the DoEtrins of Phiirſophy, ſtrips it of its 
nr os fabulous and perſonated parts ; and makes thoſe 
and Pbj- things which it delivers uſefully, to acquire alſo 
zoſop:y : the reputation of gravity : and over and above, 
and teaCh- jnclines rhe Soul q; a Young man to receive the 
; Dre impreſſions of Philoſophical Precepts. For he 
correſpon- Will hereby be enabl'd ro come to them, not 
di-ncy of altogether deſtitute of ſome ſort of reliſh of them, 
each to not as to things that he beard nothing of before, 
other. nor with an head confuſedly full of the falle 
notions which he hath ſucked in from the dai- 
ly Tattle of his Mocher, and Nurſe, yea fome- 
times too of his Father, and Pedant ; who are 
wont to fpeak of R:cb Men as the Happy Men, 
and mention them always with Honour ; and 
expreſs themſelves concerning Death, and Pain, 
with Horreur : and look on Fertue without 
Riches, and Glory, as a thing of nought, and not 
ro. be delired, Whence it comes to paſs, that 
when ſuch Youths hrft do hear things of a quite 
contrary nature from Philoſophers, they are ſur- 
rizd with a kind of amazement, trouble, 
and ſtupid aſtoniſhment which makes them 
alraid to entertain or endure them, Except 
_ TS ' they 
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they be —_— as thoſe who onnh out of 
very great neſs into the light of the bright 
Sun ge is, be frſt accuſtomed for a while to 
behold theſe Doftrins in Fabulous Authors, as in a 
kind of Falſe Light , which hath but a Moderate 
brightneſs, cafie to be looked on, and born, with- 
out diſturbance to the weak ſtght. For having 
before heard or Read from Poers, ſuch things as 
theſe are, 


Mourn at ones Birth, as tÞ inlet #& all that griever, 
But joy at s Death, as that which him relieves : 


And, 


Nature, Mans hunger, needs but Bread & expel ; 
And the next Spring will ſerve its Thirſt to quell : 


And, 


Tyranny is a Government that ſuit, 
Such Nations beſt, as are of kin to bruzts ; 


And, 


This, im all Human happineſs is chief, 
To know as litile as we can, of prief: 


They are the leſs diſturbed and offended when 
they hear from Philoſophers, That no Man ought 
to be much concerned about death : that Riches are con- 
. fined to the neceſſities of nature : That the happi- 
neſs of Mans Life doth not conſiſt in the abundance of 
wealth, or waſtneſs of imployments, or beight of Au- 
thority and Power , but in freedom from ſorrow 
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in moderation of Paſſions, and ſuch a temper of mind 
as meaſures al things by. the uſes of Nature. 
Wherefore, upon all theſe accounts (as well as 
for all the Reaſons before mentioned, youth 
ſtands in. need of good Government to manage 
ir, in the Reading of” Peerry ;| that being free 
from alt Prejudicate Opinions, and rather in- 
truſted beforchand ' in conformity thereunto, 
it may with more calmneſs , friendlineſs, and 
familiarity, paſs from thence to the Study of 
Philoſophy. # a 


Plutarch's 
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Of ENVY and HATRED, 


Tranſlated from the Greek. 


By Mr. P.LANCASTER, of Baliol 
Colledge in Oxford. 


FE Nvy and Hatred are paſfions fo like each 0+ 
-- ther, that 'they are often taken for the 
fame ; and generally all the vices are fo confuled- 
ly twiſted and entangled, that they are not calily 
to be diſtinguiſhd : for, as differing Diſeaſes 
of the Body agree in many the like cauſes and 
effects; ſo do the diſturbances of the Mind. He 
who is in Proſperity, is equally an occalion of 
grict both to the Envious, and Malicious Man : 
therefore we look upon Benevolence, which is a 
Willing our Neighbours goad, as an oppolite to 
both Envy and Hatred ; and fancy theſe two to 
be the fame, becauſe they have a contrary pur- 
poſe to that of Love. But their Reſemblances 


make ther not ſv much One, as their Unlike- 
| nels, 
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neſs, diſtinſt : Therefore we endeavour to de- 
ſcribe each of them a part, beginning at the Q- 
riginal of either Paſhon. 

Hatred proceeds from an opinion, that the Per- 
ſon we averſate is evil; and if not generally fo, 
yet at leaſt in particular to us : for they who 
think themſelves injur'd, are apt to Hate the Au- 
thor of their wrong ; yea, even thoſe who upon 
other then ſelf-reſpe&s are reputed injurious ar 
malicious, we uſually nauſcate and abhor. 

But Envy has only one ſort of Objet, The fe- 
licity of others: yet by this ir becomes infinite; 
and, like an evil or Diſcaſed Eye, is offended 
with every thing that is bright. 

On the other hand, Harred is always derer- 
min'd by the Subje&t ic adheres to ; and may 
alſo be conceived againſt Bruits , for there are 
ſome Men who have an Antipathy to Cats, or 
Beetles, or Toads, or Serpents. Germanicus 
could neither endure the Crowing, nor the ſight 
of a Cock : and the Perſian Mags were killers of 
Mice, as Creatures, they both hated themſelves, 
and accounted odious to God. In like manner 
alſo all the Arabians and Athiopians abhor 
them. 

Now Envy is purely an human paſſion ; and 
directed only againſt Man, for it is not likely to 
be found among Bruits, whoſe fancies are not 
mov'd by the apprehenſions of each others Gaod 
or Evil ; neither can they be ſpirited with the 
notions of Glorious or Diſhonourable, by which 
Envy is chiefly ſtir'd up, 
| Yet they have mutual hatred : They kill each 
other ; and wage moſt incredible Wars. The 
Eagles and the Dragons b6ght ; the Crows ang 
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the Owls ; yea the little Tirmouſe and Linnet : 
infomuch that *tis faid, the very Blood of theſe 
Creatures, when lain, will by no means be mix- 
ed ; but though you wou'd temper them toge- 
ther, they will immediately ſeparate again. The 
Lion alſo vehemently hates the Cock, and the 
Elephant the Mouſe ; but this probably proceeds 
from Fear; for what they fear, the ſame are 
they inclinable to hate. 

We ſee then herein a great difference be 
twixt Envy and Hate, That the One is Natural 
to Brutes, but they are not at all capable of the 
Other, 

Further Envy is always unjuſt ; for, none 
wrong by being happy : and upon this ſole ac- 
count they are envy'd. Bur Hatred isoften juſt ; 
for there are ſome men ſo much to be avoided 
and diſlik'd, that we ſhould judge thoſe wor- 
thy to be hated themſelves, who do not ſhun, 
and deteſt them, and of this 'tis no weak evi- 
dence, that Many will Acknowledge rhey 
Hate, but none will Conteſs they Envy ; and 
Hatred of the Evil, is regiſtred amongſt lauda- 
ble things. 

Therefore as ſome were commending Chars- 
laus, the Nephew of Lycurgus, and King of 
Sparta, for his. univerſally mild and genrle dif 
poſition How | anfiver'd his Smarck] can 


Charilaus be a vertuous Perſon, who is pleaſing 
even to the Vicious ? So the Poet too, when he 
had variouſly, and -with an infinite curioſity 
deſcrib'd the deformities of Therfiress body , 
eaſily couch'd all the baſeneſs of his manners in 
a word. 
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—— He 
Achilles, and Ulyfles Enemy : 


For, to be an Enemy to the goad, is the great- 

eſt extravagance of Vice. 

Men will deny the Envy ; and when it is al- 
ledged, will feign a thouſand excuſes ; pretending 
they were angry ; or that they feared,or hated the 
Perſon ; cloaking Envy with the name of any paſ- 
{ion they can think of, and concealing it, as the 
moſt loathſome ſickneſs of the Soul. 

Moreover theſe diſturbances of the Mind, like 
Plants, - muſt be nouriſh'd and augmented by the 
ſame roots from which they ſpring : therefore 
Hatred encreaſes as the Perſons hared grow 
worle ; and Envy ſwells bigger as the envy'd 
riſe higher in the true braveries of Vertue. 
Upon this conſideration, Themi{tocles ſaid, whilſ? 
he was young, he had done nothing Gallant ; for he was 
not envyed. And we know, that as rhe Cantharis 
is moſt buſie with ripe Fruits, and Roſes in their 
beauty ; fo Envy is moſt employed about the 
eminently good, and thoſe who are glorious in 
their places and eſteem. | 

Again, extream badnefs makes Hatred more 
vehement and bitter. The Atheniaus therefore 
had fo utter an abhorrence of thoſe who accu- 
led Socrates, that they would neither lend them 
Fire, nor anſwer them any Queſtion, nor waſh 
with them in the ſame Water, bur commanded 
the Servants to pour it out as polluted ; till theſe 
$ycophants, no longer able ta bear up under 
the preſſure of this hatred, put an end to their 
own lives, 


Yet. 
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Yer Envy often gives place to the Splendor 
of a matchleſs proſperity. For it is not likely 
that any envyed Alexander, or Cyrus, when they 
arrived at the height of their Conqueſts, and be- 
came Lords of all. - But, as the Sun where he 
paſles higheſt, and ſends down his Beams moſt 
diretly, has none, or very little ſhaddow : So 
they who are exalted to the Meridian of For- 
tune, ſhining aloof over the Head of Envy, 
and have ſcarce any thing of their brightneſs 
eclipſed. 

Nevertheleſs, Hatred is not vanquiſhed by the 
greatneſs and glory of his Enemies. For though 
Alexander had not one to Envy him ; yet he had 
many Haters, by whoſe Treacheries at laſt he fell. 
So, on the other ſide, Misfortunes cauſe Envy 
to ceaſe, but take not Enmity away : for Men 
will be malicious even towards Abject Enemies ; 
but none envy the diſtrefled. However, what was 
faid by one of our Sophilts, viz. That the envious 
are tenderly inclinable to pity, is true: and in this 
appears a great unlikelinels of rhefe Paſſions, Fhat 
Hatred leaves neither the happy, nor the miſera- 
ble for being more ſo ; but Envy becomes languid, 
when its object has either proſperity or adverſity 
11 exceſs. 

We ſhall better underſtand this from the poiſ:ng 
them together. 

Men let go their Enmity and Hatred, when 
either they are perſwaded they were not injurcd 
at all ; or if they now believe them to be good, 
whom before they hated as Evil : Or laſtly, 
when they are appeaſed by the inſinuarions of a 
benefit received,.. For as Thucydides faith, A later 
Service or good turn, will take amay the ill reſent 
of 
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of a former fault, that wai greater then the recom- 
penſe, becauſe it has the advantage of Time : 

Yet the firſt of theſe removes not Envy ; for 
Men will perſiſt in this vice, though they know 
they are not wronged : and the two later [ viz. 
the eſteem or credit of a Perſon , and the be- 
ſtowing a favour] do exafperate it more; For 

moſt envy the vertuous, as thoſe who are 
in poſſeſſion of the chiefeſt good ; and when 
they receive a kindneſs from any in proſperity,” 
*tis with reluctance ;as though they grudged them, 
not only the Power, but the Will of con- 
ferring 4 the one of which comes from theit 
Happy Fortune, the other from their Vertue. 
Both are good. 

Now let us conſider a little the inclination and 
bent of either Paſſion. 

The deſign of Hatred is is to endamage : and 
hence they define ir, An inſiduous defire and purpoſe 
of doing hurt. But Envy aims not at this. Many 
envy their Familiars and Domeſticks, but have no 
'thoughts of their ruine ; nor ſo much as bring- 
ing any troubles upon them : only their Felicny 
is 2 burden. Though they will perhaps dim 
niſh their Glory and Splendour, what they can 3 
yer they endeavour not their utter ſubverſion : 
being as it were content to pull down ſo much 
only of an high, ſtately Houſe, as hindered the 
- the Light ; and obſcured them wih too great a 
Shade. 


FINIS. 


